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ENTRANCE  TO  THE  SUWO-NADA,   JAPAN. 


Japan  ami  the  Japanese,— I. 

BY  THE  REV.  J.   SUMMKRS. 


JAPAN    OPENED— APPROACH    TO    YEDO—SlllNAOAWA— YOKOHAMA— 
THE   TOKAIDO 

There  is  now  a  new  field  open  in  the  East  for  the  explorer. 
Picturesque  almost  beyond  description,  blessed  with  a  climate 
the  most  genial,  enriched  with  products  the  most  various,  and 
inhabited  by  a  people  the  most  courteous,  Japan  may  be  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  countries  for  the  enterprising  ' 
traveller.    Very  much  has  been  written  by  cruisers  in  its  waters  \ 
and  visitors  to  its  shores  for  longer  or  shorter  periods;  but  still 
much  more  has  to  be  done  before  we  can  be  said  to  have  a 
complete  acquaintance  with  its  manifold  beauties,  its  various 
productions,  its  history,  its  customs,  its  religious  ceremonies,  its  | 
ingenious  arts,  and  the  thousand  other  matters  which  present 
themselves  to  the  thoughtful  student  and  traveller.  \ 

Seclut'ed  for  so  many  ages,  the  realms  of  the  Emperor  of 
Japjin— now  restored  to  his  rightful  position— thanks  to  recent ' 
intercourse  with  tho  outer  world  of  Europe  and  America — , 
are  undergoing  a  change  which  will  eventually  make  them  an  , 
object  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  whole  world.  It  is  only  , 
fair  to  the  Americans  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  they  who  j 
opened  the  long-closed  door ;  and  whether  it  be  from  the  ^ 
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'  shrewdness  of  the  Yankee  character  cr  from  the  gratitude  of 
the  Japanese  themselves,  it  is  a  patent  fact  that  the  Americans 

:  have  thoroughly  ingratiated  themselves  with  their  oriental 
friends,  and  hold  a  high  position  in  their  opinion. 

I  From  the  old  writers  and  Dutch  chroniclers  we  have  had 
accounts,  more  or  less  trustworthy,  of  the  glittering  palaces 
adorned  with  gold  and  lacquer,  the  people  in  their  quaint 

\  attire,  the  temples  and  priests  of  Buddha,  the  worship  of 
the  Kdmi,  the  stately  processions  and  courtly  ceremonies  of 
the  nobles,  and  many  other  salient  features  of  Japanese  scenery 
and  life.    We  want  now  to  see  for  ourselves,  and  "  to  catch 

I  the  manners  living  as  they  rise."  We  desire  to  obtain  correct 
and  thoughtful  impressions  of  the  outer  and  inner  life  of  the 
people,  and  a  number  of  facts  relative  to  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  their  country. 

But  a  voyage  of  some  12,000  miles  u  necessary  ere  the 
traveller  reaches  those  distant  shores.  The  most  direct  route  lies 
through  New  York,  vi&  the  Pacific  Railway  to  San  Francisco, 
where,  in  eighteen  or  twenty  days  from  Liverpool,  the  traveller 
finds  himself  awaiting  the  departure  of  one  of  those  magnificent 
vessels,  launched  by  the  enterprise  of  the  Americans  but  a  few 
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years  ago — one   of  a  line   of  steamers   plying   between   the 
"  f  lolden  Gate,"  and  Jajjnn  and  China  across  the  Pacific. 

Having  secured  a  berth  in  one  of  these,  the  European 
traveller  soon  perceives,  after  getting  alKxird,  the  smack  of 
orientalism  in  the  general  cargo  and  passengers.  He  finds 
himscll'  hustled  among  a  miscellaneous  com|>any  of  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  mercantile  gentlemen  from  every  country  in 
Kuro|)c,  and  not  a  few  from  the  States. 

The  marked  physiognomy  of  the  Chinese,  with  their  sallow 
skins  and  distinctive  costume,  not  to  speak  of  their  toils ;  the 
keen,  oriental  character,  diminutive  stature  but  manly  bearing 
of  tht  Japanese,  all  dressed  in  European  style ;  and  the 
unmistakable  accent  of  the  Americans,  with  a  certain  cosmo- 
]>olitan  look  of  self-satisfaction,  added  to  the  heterogeneous 
elements  of  the  voyagers  bound  to  the  far  East,  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  mind  with  peculiar  sensations. 

The  vessel  is  soon  under  weigh,  and  the  passengers  dW  into 
their  appropriate  places.  Our  Chinese  are  homeward-bound, 
their  pockets  lined  with  dollars,  to  spe;.d  the  rest  of  their  days 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  hard-earned  savings:  to  drop  into  the 
old  groove  and  become  again  units  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 
Not  so  the  Japanese  ;  they  are  returning  to  their  country  laden 
with  the  wealth  of  knowledge,  their  purpose  partly  fulfilled  of 
gaining  experience  in  the  ways  of  the  West;  they  are  also 
homeward-bound,  to  employ  their  knowledge  for  the  good  of 
their  country  ;  and  they  intend  to  fetch  more  if  necessary. 

Such  are  the  principal  elements  of  our  company ;  and  thus 
we  have  a  rare  opportunity  for  comparing  the  two  great 
specimens  of  oriental  character.  The  stolid  and  astute  China- 
man, and  the  quick-witted  and  observant  Japanese  are  as 
totally  different  as  if  they  belonged  to  distinct  races.  I'erh.ips 
they  do;  but  if  they  are  to  be  classed  under  the  same 
Mongolian  type,  the  Japanese  must  have  separated  from  the 
original  stock  at  a  very  early  period.  This  is  a  question  for 
the  ethnologist  From  what  we  have  learnt  of  their  languages 
we  conceive  that  there  is  no  connection  whatever  between 
these  people.  The  Chinese  is  singularly  affected  by  intonations, 
and  its  roots  are  different  from  those  of  the  Japanese.  The 
beautiful  smoothness  of  the  latter  reminds  one  of  the  Italian  or 
the  Spanish,  while  the  former  is  sometimes  extremely  harsh, 
and  grates  upon  the  ear  with  sharp  consonantal  sounds.  It  is 
very  true  that  some  words  are  common  to  both  languages,  and 
it  is  difHcult  to  see  how  such  a  word  as  "horse,"  ma  in  Chinese, 
and  miima,  or  pt'ma  in  Japanese,  can  be  the  same  or  nearly  so 
in  both  languages  without  there  being  a  strong  relation  between 
the  nations.  But  the  words  for  "cat,"  "bear,"  "dog,"  &c.,  are 
totally  distinct.  In  Chinese  a  "cat"  is  miau,  in  Japanese  tieko;  a 
"  bear  "  is  respectively  hiiing  and  kuma;  a  "  dog  "  is  kiuen  and 
iitu.  So  much  for  this  digression  on  language ;  more  may  be 
said  by-and-by  on  this  subject. 

After  about  thirty  days'  hard  steaming  from  San  Francisco 
we  begin  to  near  Japan.  As  the  steamer  approaches  the 
Japanese  coast,  the  outline  of  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
province  of  Awa  appears  in  view.  Keeping  this  iron-bound 
and  dangerous  coast  well  to  starboard,  the  more  prominent 
Cape  Susaki  presents  itself;  the  traveller  beholds  for  the  first 
time  the  opposite  outline  of  the  province  of  Sagami,  and  the 
vessel  enters,  by  a  devious  line,  the  Bay  of  Yedo. 

This  bay  is  properly  the  Sea  of  Shinagawa,  by  trfiich  name 
only  it  is  known  to  the  natives.  As  the  land  opens  up,  the 
coasts  become  more  distinct,  though   still  distant    and  the 


wooded  slopes  are  seen  clearly,  with  here  and  there  picturesque 
villages,  and  the  ttras  or  temples  of  the  Buddhist  religion 
crowning  the  hills  or  nestling  in  luxuriant  groves.  The  mias  or 
temples  of  the  Shintoists  are  less  prominent  objects,  but  here 
and  there  such  also  are  to  be  seen. 

Passing  up  to  the  anchorage  ofT  Yokohama,  the  traveller  is 
surprised  to  «ec  so  large  a  gathering  of  vessels  from  all  nations, 
both  merchantmen  and  war-ships.  There  is  a  good  sprinkling 
of  Japanese  men-of-war,  as  may  be  expectet^  sporting  the 
national  flag  with  its  flaming  red  sun,  for  the  Japanese  are 
proud  of  their  national  standard.  Believing  themselves  to  be 
descended  from  the  Sua  joddess,  Ten-shio-daijin,  they  speak 
with  enthusiasm  of  their  name  and  race,  and  like  to  tell  the 
meaning  of  their  country's  designation.  Japan,  or,  as  they  say, 
Nippon  (meaning  the  whole  country,  and  not  the  large  island, 
as  is  cil'^n  supposedX  means  the  Sun's  source,  or  the  Sutis 
rising,  anc*  oii?n  in  their  picture-books  the  mighty  orb  is 
depicted  rising  from  the  sea  on  the  east.  Our  traveller  will, 
if  he  makei  the  port  in  the  early  morning,  have  the  sun 
gloriously  rising  a!^ve  the  hills  in  Kadzusa  province,  and  the 
towering  peak  of  the  mountain  KanOyama  will  stand  out 
clearly  behind  him ,  while  the  snowy  crown  of  Fujiyama  rises 
in  front,  some  f<(Vy  miles  away. 

But  now  the  steamer  is  nearing  the  haloba,  or  quay.  There 
are  two  chief  hatobas,  the  "  east,"  and  the  "  west."  The 
English,  French,  and  American  consulates  are  conspicuous  by 
their  ensigns  waving  above  them.  The  native  custom-house, 
and  the  Japanese  batteries  are  striking  objects  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture.  The  low,  quaint-looking  Japanese 
houses  line  the  quays,  and  the  very  foreign-looking  specimens 
of  humanity  that  are  promenading,  or  are  engaged  in  busy 
morning  toil,  excite  the  interest  and  wonder  of  the  spectator. 
The  stirring  and  lively  aspect  of  the  steamer's  deck  after 
passing  Uraga,  where  the  coast  is  nearly  approached,  and 
where  it  used  to  be  the  custom  to  show  the  ship's  papers,  now 
reaches  its  climax  as  the  anchor  is  dropped,  and  the  vessel 
swings  round  to  her  moorings.  The  native  craft,  so  active  and 
so  neat,  which  had  met  the  steamer  some  distance  from  the  land, 
now  literally  swarm  around,  and  the  custom-house  agent,  a  man 
of  a  dignified  manner,  if  not  of  very  imposing  stature,  comes  on 
board.  There  is  an  official  air  about  him ;  he  has,  however,  a 
quiet,  not  a  vulgar  and  consequential  style.  He  inquires  for  the 
necessary  papers,  examines  them,  and  notifies  to  his  attendant 
secretary  that  all  is  m  regit.  He  is  accompanied  by  one  or 
two  clerks,  or  metsukis,  a  sort  of  supplementary  lookers-on,  of 
whom  it  might  be  said  in  the  languoge  of  Bums,  "There's 
chiels  amang  us  takin'  notes,"  but  not  for  printing,  only  for 
reporting.  The  Japanese  very  wisely  do  not  trust  to  the 
views  and  opinions  of  one,  but  compare  the  notes  of  many ; 
hence  the  value  of  the  metsuki.  Me  means  an  "  eye,"  and  tsuki 
means  "  to  follow,"  or  "  to  supplement." 

But  we  are  anxious  to  get  ashore,  and  that  is  an  affair  of  a 
few  minutes,  providing  our  personal  effects  are  at  hand.  Let 
us  declare  our  nationality,  and  register  ourselves  duly,  as  the  law 
ordains.  This  seems  to  be  quite  necessary,  where  so  many 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  congregate.  Adventurers  from  the 
New  World  and  the  Old,  from  Britain  or  "  Greater  Britain," 
we  mean  our  Australian  colonies,  find  their  way  by  hook  or  by 
crook  to  any  new  and  virgin  country,  such  as  Japan  was  a  few 
years  ago.  They  like  to  take  the  cream  off  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.    They  flourish,  too,  for  a  time,  on  the 
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maiden  loiL  Of  course  they  do  no  good,  but  positive  harm 
in  a  country  like  Japan,  where  the  people  in  their  innocence 
believed  everything  and  everybody.  'I'he  Japanese  arc 
beginning  to  learn  better,  but  not  until  they  have  fully 
ex|)erienced  the  acutencss  and  the  want  of  ])rinciplc  of  the 
nondescripts  who  visited  their  shores  in  the  opening  days. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  treasury  swindles,  when  by  a  shrewd 
system  of  buying  gold,  the  Japanese  were  cheated  to  an 
enormous  extent?  So  much  for  ignorance  on  the  jxirt  of 
Ja]>an,  and  bad  principle  on  the  part  of  foreigners. 

Yokohama  was  opened  to  trade  in  1859,  just  ever  ion 
years  ago,  and  behold  now  it  is  the  chief  |K)rt  of  Japan.  ^. 
other  does  so  large  a  trade  with  foreigners.  Here  luc 
mcic  lants  or  their  agents  from  London,  devoting  themsrive., 
to  making  bargains  in  tea  and  silk.  The  American'^  .c  not 
inactive.  Wherever  a  dollar  is  to  be  turned,  you  orough- 
)<red  Yankee  is  sure  to  be  present  The  Italians  also  seek  thr 
)  >rt  for  silkworms'  eggs,  and  to  study  all  that  concerns  this 
valuable  product  of  the  far  Easu  Germany  n  not  bi'  Ind. 
Her  merchants  are  well  represented  in  Yokohama. 

As  a  new  place,  the  oflspring  of  European  trade,  we  may 
expect  to  find  it  a  perfect  model  settlement.  And  so  it  b ; 
the  streets  and  squares  are  well  laid  out,  but  the  town  being 
built  mostly  on  swampy  ground,  it  has  had  to  pass  through  a 
period  of  insalubrity.  The  drainage  at  first  was  defective,  the 
Japanese,  or  some  other  authorities  were  neglectful,  and  great 
complaints  were  made,  with  good  reason,  as  there  was  much 
Jisease  at  certain  seasons.  But  modem  arrangements  have 
made  it  everything  that  could  be  desired.  The  roads  are 
repaired,  the  houses  are  improved,  it  has  a  police,  such  as  it  is, 
and  it  is  every  year  advancing.  It  boasts  of  several  news- 
papers ;  one  published  in  French,  and  two  in  English,  the  latter 
being  the  organs  of  opposite  opinions,  and  not  very  amicable 
in  their  expressions  regarding  each  other.  But  they  have  their 
utility,  and  enliven  the  existence  of  our  countrymen  in  this 
narrow  sphere. 

But  we  are  most  struck  with  the  first  appearance  of  Japanese 
life  in  this  far-oif  land.  Truly  it  is  a  patchwork  of  nations  in 
Yokohama,  yet  the  Japanese  colouring  predominates,  and  if 
we  take  a  walk  down  the  principal  street — the  O-dori,  we  are 
charmed  with  the  clean  and  tidy  habiu  of  the  natives.  The 
busy  merchant  or  shopkeeper  in  his  comfortable  place  of 
business,  looki  the  very  picture  of  respectability  and  con- 
tentment. He  salutes  you  as  you  enter  with,  "  Good  morning  " 
(Oiaiyo).  He  brings  forth  his  wares  in  profusion,  treating  you 
to  a  cup  of  tea,  or  a  cup  of  sati,  a  f  Tt  of  wine.  Pipes  are 
never  wanting,  and  Europeans  take  cigars  in  their  pockets, 
and  so  they  while  away  the  time,  occupied  in  intper»ing  and 
purchasing  the  splendid  lacquer-ware,  the  old  bronzes,  silks, 
and  various  well-made  articles  which  are  on  sale. 

There  is,  perhaps,  hardly  any  city  of  the  East  where  so 
great  s.  variety  of  specimens  of  the  genus  homo  may  be  seen. 
The  Japanese  are  prone  to  sketching  the  peculiarities  of  their 
visitors  from  foreign  parts.  Their  caricaturists  are  exceedingly 
clever  at  it  The  dresses  of  foreign  ladies,  the  bewonderment 
of  foreignerc  generally,  \h.t  penchant  for  horse-riding,  the  queer 
attitudes  of  the  observant  stranger,  the  foreign  umbrella  and 
awkward  beaver  hat,  are  portrayed  to  the  life,  and  <fith  a  touch 
of  sarcasm.  It  is  worth  while  t  visit  the  booksellers'  and 
printsellers'  shops.  The  picture-books  will  amuse  and  enlighten 
the  traveller  who  can  stay  to  examine  thena. 


As  we  promenade  the  quays  and  streets  leading  thereto,  we 
are  struck  with  the  incessant  traflir.  The  cvcrlanting  din  of 
the  Japanese  workmen  or  coolies  as  they  |)ace  olong  towards 
the  water-side  with  their  heavy  packs,  shoviting  a  sort  of 
monotonous  chant,  reminds  us  that  wc  arc  in  a  strange  land. 
So  it  is  also  in  China,  where  the  continual  "Hai-ho  I"  in  the 
ncightjourhood  of  the  jetties  tells  of  ships  taking  in  cargo.  It 
is  a  sound  cheering  to  the  merchant.  The  same  good-tem- 
pered way  of  easing  the  toiling  hours  obti  ins  in  both  countries. 
Looking  towards  the  bay,  the  innumor:\bl<  crafl  of  native  shapi; 
and  of  all  sizes  strike  the  eyes.  All  nc.-ilncss,  devoid  1.1'  |)aint, 
well-managed  and  clean,  the  Japanese  are  quite  equal  to  their 
neighbours,  the  Chinese,  in  their  boating  capabilities.  'I'he 
fact  is  that  everyone's  duty  is  cleariy  defined,  and  the  division 
of  labour  carried  out  vigorously  in  Japan,  and  so  every 
operation  is  well  performed.  Tiiey  do  not  expect  to  get  sciuare 
pe^b  into  round  iiolcs,  and  every  one  is  educated  for  his 
position. 

Take  a  glance  across  the  Yokohama  Bay,  and  the  heights 
of  Kanagawa  appear,  well-wooded  and  clear,  being  only  about 
three  miles  away.  T'l..  water  is  very  shallow  on  that  side,  and 
hence  the  value  of  Yokohama  as  a  port.  At  Kanagawa,  there 
is  a  station  i.^ed  in  what  we  must  call  bygone  time<*,  where 
lodging  accommodations  were  provided  for  the  princes ;  feudal 
lords  and  their  retainers,  sometimes  hundreds  in  number,  who 
journeyed  along  the  great  highway — the  Tokaido — to  Yedo,  to 
take  up  their  quarters  for  six  months  every  year.  They  used 
to  keep  term,  or  be  in  residence  half  the  year  at  Yedo,  and 
half  in  their  own  domains.  This  was  galling  enough,  especially 
as  they  had  to  leave  their  families  as  hostages  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Tycoon.  And  we  cannot  wonder  that  they  and 
their  retainers  were  not  always  in  the  best  of  tempers  as  they 
passed  along.  Dangerous  was  it  for  the  stray  foreigners  from 
Yokohama  to  venture  in  their  way.  Some  foolhardy  ones  did 
it  to  their  cost  Now  all  this  is  changed,  and  we  can  travel  on 
the  Tokaido,  or  "  Great  Eastern  Road,"  with  impunity. 

It  is  a  short  distance  to  Yedo  by  sea,  but  the  way  v/i 
Kanagawa  is  pleasantest,  for  we  shall  see  the  country  and  the 
people,  and  the  sea  besides.  As  we  skirt  the  bay  by  a  decent 
road,  we  perceive  how  shallow  the  water  is  hereabouts ;  sand- 
banks and  mud-flats  being  left  above  water  as  the  tide  recedes. 
Soon  we  enter  the  Tokaido,  and  after  passing  Kanagawa,  we 
reach  Kawasaki,  a  small  village  on  the  Yedo  road.  It  be- 
comes apparent  that  we  are  approaching  an  important  city,  by 
the  crowds  of  wayfarers  which  throng  the  road.  Presently 
Shinagawa,  a  suburb  of  Yedo,  is  reached.  This  is  a  place  of 
pleasure ;  "  houses  of  rest "  abound  :  such  is  the  designation  of 
houses  of  doubtful  reputation.  Hither  the  Uite  of  the  Yedo 
aristocracy  were  accustomed  to  seek  amusement,  and  lounge, 
admiring  the  beauties  of  the  Bay  of  Yedo,  the  prospect  of  the 
city  being  very  fine  from  this  point 

Shinagawa  is  the  last  station  before  the  arrival  in  the 
capital ;  hence  the  necessity  for  a  formal  halt  and  refreshment 
The  next  stage  takes  the  traveller  (supposing  him  to  be  a 
traveller  bond  fide,  and  not  to  be  called  upon  to  put  up  at  one 
of  the  foreign  legations  which  lie  on  the  Shinagawa  side  of 
Yedo)  to  the  Nihon-bashi,  or  Bridge  of  Yedo,  which  is  near  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  which  forms  the  starting-point  and  goal 
of  every  important  route  in  the  empire. 

The  activity  inseparable  from  life  in  and  near  a  great  city 
shows  itself  at  Shinagawa.     The  tea-house  and  flower-girls 
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invite  the  passing  traveller  to  rest  and  repose  himself.  'I'ea 
and  confectionery  and  music,  such  as  it  is,  are  tempting  to  the 
wayworn.  The  traveller  descends ;  he  mounts  the  steps ; 
takes  his  seat  on  the  balcony,  and  feels  disposed  to  enjoy  the 
splendid  view  here  presented  of  the  calm  waters  of  the  b.iy, 
with  the  busy  fleet  of  native  and  foreign  rraft,  and  the  slopes 
of  the  city  covered  with  palaces  beyond,  while  the  neat-handed 
Phillis  hands  iiim  tea  and  pipes.  The  day  wears  away,  and  it 
behoves  the  traveller  to  move  on,  if  he  intends  to  reach  his 
lodgings  in  Yedo  by  nightfall. 


the  eastern  provinces,  was  appointed,  that  that  very  place 
would  once  become  the  seat  of  the  monarchy.  Yet  such  it  is  at 
this  day.  At  the  head  of  a  beautiful  bay,  or  rather  gulf,  resting 
on  undulating  and  fertile  land,  intersected  by  a  fine  river  (the 
Sumida-gawa),  the  Eastern  Capital,  now  in  fact  the  metropolis 
of  Japan,  is  favoured  by  many  circumstances,  and  is  well  suited 
both  for  trade  r  .:d  commerce,  and  also  for  improvement  and 
pleasure. 

Yedo,  or  To-kei,  is  situated  chiefly  in  the  province  of 
Musashi,  a  small  part  being  in  the  province  of  Shimosa.     It 
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The  norimon  is  ready,  and  the  bearers,  squatted  on  the 
ground,  are  waiting  the  word  to  raise  the  pole  on  their 
shoulders.  His  honour,  the  foreign  gentleman — one  of  the 
Smith  family — is  seated,  and  the  far  from  imposing  cortege  moves 
Yedo-wards.  A  good  pace  is  soon  attained,  and  the  traveller 
enters  the  streets  of  the  capital,  no  longer  of  the  Tycoon,  but  of 
his  Imperial  Highness  the  Mikado.  Tempora  viuiantur,  and 
we  may  say  nomina  mutantur,  for  we  must  speak  no  longer  of 
Yedo,  the  plain  "  River's  Door ;"  it  is  now  called  To-kei,  the 
"  Eastern  Capital,"  or  To-kiyo  the  "  Eastern  Metropolis." 
Yea,  omnia  mutata,  for  the  sacred  citadel  of  Miako  no  longer 
contains  the  divine  Mikado  within  its  forbidden  precincts. 
His  Majesty  has  removed  to  Yedo.  The  Shtro  or  citadel  of 
To-kei  is  where  he  holds  court.  Little  did  the  ancestors  of  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  imagine  when  the  great  subduer  of  the 
eastern  barbarians,  meaning  the  dwellers  around  Yedo  and  in 


covers  an  area  of  about  thirty-si\  square  miles.  The  great 
river,  Oo-gawa,  otherwise  calk  1  3um!dagawa,  divides  *he  city 
into  two  parts.  The  large  suLiitb  on  the  east  of  this  river  is 
designated  Honjo.  Yedt  itself,  on  the  west  of  the  Suniidagavva, 
consists  of  three  principal  parts,  i.  The  S/iiro  or  citadel, 
surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  capable  of  bemg  entirely  shut  off 
from  the  rest.  2.  The  Soto-S/iiro,  or  the  part  outside  the 
citadel,  and  3,  the  Matsi  or  town,  including  the  suburbs.  In 
the  Shiro,  erst  the  stronghold  of  the  Tycoon,  and  where 
his  palace,  and  those  ot  a  few  near  relatives  were 
situated,  now  dwells  the  Mikado.  In  the  Soto-shiro  are 
niany  palaces  of  former  daimios,  the  government  oflices,  and 
certain  ten.ples. 

The  palaces  of  the  daimios  are  long  one-storeyed  buildings, 
commonly  whitewashed,  and  very  uninteresting  in  appearance. 
The  cognizance  of  each  daimio  is  emblazoned  on  the  doors 
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and  panels  of  the  woodwork ;  and,  as  the  inhabitants  are  well 
acquainted  with  these  so-called  shirushis  mon-dokoro,  they 
know  when  to  do  honour,  and  when  to  pass  unconcernedly  by. 

As  the  traveller  enters  Yedo,  he  passes  the  execution 
ground,  situated  just  by  the  Tokaido.  As  he  advances  he  finds 
the  strp::;ts  crowded  with  a  busy  multitude,  and  a  striking 
peculiarity  is  the  absence  of  wheeled  vehicles.  Many  pas- 
sengers are  on  foot,  men,  women,  and  children,  the  latter 
playing  at  shuttlecock  or  flying  kites;  but  some  ride  in  a 
strange  conveyance,  the  kango,  which  means  simply  a  basket 
of  a  large  rize.  4f  we  suppose  a  box  three  feet  and  a  half  long, 
by  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  suspended  on  a  stout  bamboo 
pole,  and  fancy  two  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  box,  so  that  a 
person  might  get  in  and  sit  with  his  knees  near  his  chin  or  his 
legs  tucked  under  him  tailor-fashion,  we  have  a  very  fair 
conception  of  what  a  kango  is,  remembering,  of  course,  that  the 
whole  is  bamboo-work,  and  consequently  very  light.  This  is 
the  common  conveyance  in  Japan  and  its  dependencies.  The 
Loochooan  kango  is  exceptionally  uncomfortable. 

The  houses  of  Yedo  are  all  very  low,  neve'  "saving  more 


than  two  storeys.  This  is  deemed  desirable,  as  earthquakes  and 
fires  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Following  the  Tokaido  we  come  at  last  to  its  end,  at  the 
Nihon-bashi,  or  Bridge  of  Japan.  This  is  not  the  largest,  but 
the  best-known  bridge  of  Yedo.  A  merry  crowd  is  rushing 
over  it  The  workman  with  his  barrow,  the  market  man  with 
his  fish,  the  maiden  or  youth  on  some  errand  ;  all  are  speeding 
their  way  in  haste  but  without  collision.  The  civil  power  is 
ever  ready  to  see  that  the  commonality  behaves  itself  The 
most  dangerous  and  troublesome  class  is  that  of  the  Ronins, 
men  who  for  some  misdeed  have  forfeited  the  favour  of  their 
master,  the  feudal  lord,  and  who  must  wander  hither  and 
thither  to  seek  a  livelihood.  They  have  the  privilege  of 
wearing  two  swords,  and,  in  tfmes  of  excitement,  they  can 
readily  use  them.  Happily,  this  class  is  dying  out ;  the  whole 
country  having  undergone  a  complete  change,  the  distinctions 
of  class  are  gradually  becoming  less  marked. 

We  have  much  to' see  in  Yedo;  the  shops,  the  temples,  the 
pleasure-grounds,  the  amusements,  the  offices  of  government, 
&c.,  all  are  possessed  of  interest  to  the  foreign  visitor. 


Coffee  Planting  in  tfie  South  African  Bush. 


Having  purchased  a  small  piece  of  land,  under  a  hundred  acres, 
in  the  favourite  locality  in  Natal  for  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
cotton  planting,  myself  and  partner  agreed  at  once  to  settle 
down  on  our  estate  and  rough  it  W«!  saw  many  difficulties  in 
our  way,  and  subsequently  discovered  a  number  which  we  had 
not  anticipated. 

Our  land,  which  was  beautifully  situated  as  regarded  position, 
and  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  adjoining  country,  was  for 
the  most  part  covered  by  heavy  bush,  which  promised  .1  good 
deal  of  hard  work  in  the  clearing.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
native  language  was  confined  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
yabo  or  ya  (yes),  and  cabo  or  ca  (no),  and  a  rooted  conviction 
that  a  native  should  always  address  an  Englishman  as  inkos 
(chief). 

We  arrived  with  our  wagon-load  of  goods  and  chattels  upon 
a  piece  of  land  adjoining  our  own  at  sundown,  after  a  long, 
weary  "  trek,"  wagon-travelling  being  about  the  most  abominable 
and  slowest  mode  of  progression  imaginable.  At  this  spot 
we  "off-loaded"  our  "traps,"  the  proprietor  of  the  wagon 
wl;ich  we  had  hired  affirming  that  it  was  impossible  even  for 
African  bullocks  and  an  African  wagon  to  drag  a  load  on  to 
such  a  rough  place  as  our  recently-acquired  land. 

The  little  farm  upon  which  we  "  off-loaded  "  belonged  to  a 
Christianised  native,  and  contained  two  or  three  small  houses, 
built  after  the  European  model.  One  of  these  we  secured  for 
the  night  by  payment  of  a  small  sum.  At  daybreak  the 
following  morning  we  engaged  several  of  the  native  men,  who 
were  loitering  about  the  place,  to  carry  our  goods  on  to  our 
own  land.  These  fellows  cheated  us  most  abominably  as  re- 
garded the  price  of  their  services,  and  the  result  was  a 
tremendous  row,  which  was  the  cause  of  my  bearing  for  a  long 


period  the  name  of  "  the  ill-tempered  man"  among  the  natives 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Our  first  two  nights  upon  our  new  estate  were  passed  under 
some  sheets  of  corrugated  iron,  which  we  piled  over  our  boxes, 
and  thus  formed  a  sort  of  den  for  a  sleeping-place.  Our  rest 
was  much  broken  by  the  novelty  of  our  position,  and  by  the 
many  strange  noises  which  we  heard  in  the  bush  during  the  still 
hours — the  shrill  melancholy  crying  of  the  lemurs,  the  whizzing 
and  whirring  of  numberless  insects,  and  the  horrible  croaking 
of  frogs  in  a  small  marshy  pond,  varied  occasionally  by  the 
melancholy  moaning  and  hooting  of  an  owl,  or  the  jerking 
whistle  of  the  African  night-jar.  During  a  portion  of  the  still 
hours,  finding  sleep  an  impossibility,  we  sat  up,  listening  to 
all  these  voir^es  of  the  night,  and  watching  the  beautiful  little 
fire-flies  as  they  darted  through  the  air,  or  settled  upon  the 
grass  and  foliage,  looking  like  sparks  of  phosphorescent  fire. 

Upon  rising  in  the  morning,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  state 
of  almost  intolerable  irritation,  from  the  number  of  small  ticks 
which  had  fastened  upon  us  during  the  night.  These  little  in- 
sects, many  of  them  almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  until 
they  have  filled  themselves  with  the  blood  of  their  victim, 
literally  swar.n  in  the  grass  upon  the  South  African  coast-land 
during  the  warmer  months ;  they  are,  however,  immediately 
d'  stroyed  by  the  application  of  salad  or  any  other  oil. 

Having  been  unable  to  engage  any  Kafir  to  work  for  us,  all 
our  water-Carrying,  wood-chopping,  and  cooking  had  to  be  per- 
formed by  ourselves.  The  labour  of  bringing  water  was  severe, 
as  the  track  leading  to  the  river,  which  formed  the  boundary  of 
our  land,  was  steep — in  many  places  almost  perpendicular — and 
the  mid-day  sun  furiously  hot  and  very  trying  to  men  fresh  from 
a  cooler  climate.    The  water  obtained  during  the  heat  of  the 
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day  was  generally  quite  tepid.  During  the  time  when  we  were 
not  engaged  in  ministering  to  our  own  wants  we  wandered 
about  gun  in  hand,  shooting  such  birds,  chiefly  doves,  as  fell  in 
our  ^vay,  and  inspecting  our  new  domain. 

Several  Kafirs  endeavoured  day  after  day  to  hold  conver- 
sation with  us,  but  we  found  it  impossible  to  come  to  any 
understanding,  even  with  those  whose  knowledge  extended  to 
a  few  words  of  English,  and  we  were  not  a  little  pleased  when 
the  daughter  of  a  Kafir,  who  had  esf^blished  his  kraal  upon 
our  land  some  years  previous  to  our  arrival,  came  to  us  as  his 
interpreter.  This  girl,  who  had  been  brought  up  among  Euro- 
peans, I  believe  at  a  mission  station,  talked  very  tolerable 
English,  and  was  dressed  in  European  costume  of  a  rather 
showy  character,  and  wore  the  bright  wing  of  a  "  guala-guala" — 
a  native  bird  (the  wings  of  which  are  of  a  bright  crimson), 
generally  called  by  the  colonists  "  lory,"  the  turaco  of  naturalists 
— in  her  straw  hat.  The  only  portion  of  her  civilised  attire  which 
seemed  to  really  inconvenience  her  was  a  pair  of  boots  most 
gorgeously  laced  with  scarlet,  which  were  very  palpably  worn 
for  effect  and  not  for  comfort.  We  immediately  accompanied 
this  girl  to  her  father's  encampment,  and  he  ordered  one  of  the 
beehive-shaped  grass  huts  to  be  vacated  and  swept  out  for  our 
accommodation,  and  readily  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
supply  us  with  milk  daily,  and  that  two  of  his  sons  should  work 
for  us,  when  required.,  at  a  fixed  rate  of  payment  We  bought 
some  fowls,  and  engaged  the  two  youths  to  labour  by  the  month, 
at  once,  and  set  to  work  to  get  our  goods  stored  in  the  huts. 
In  consideration  of  the  agreement  the  old  Kafir  had  entered 
into  with  us,  we  consented  to  his  remaining  upon  our  land,  and 
using  certain  portions  of  it  for  the  cultivation  of  his  maize  and 
pumpkins. 

Of  course,  a  weather-tight  grass  hut  was  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  our  former  impro.vised  shelter,  but  this  particular 
hut,  being  old,  was  much  infested  by  cockroaches  and  mice, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  a  couple  of  half-starved  looking 
cats,  which  were  always  wandering,  apparently  in  pursuit  of 
vermin,  evidently  their  only  sustenance,  about  the  kraal.  The 
number  of  small  brown  lizards  which  made  their  abode  among 
the  thatch  of  the  huts  was  astonishing;  and  though  these 
restless  little  reptiles  were  continually  makinit  themselves  heard 
as  they  scrambled  about  the  dry  gntss,  as  thty  were  by  no 
means  repulsive  in  appearance,  and  raic:  v  intruded  within  the 
hut,  we  did  not  attempt  to  molest  them,  though  we  waged 
unceasing  war  against  the  mice  and  cockroaches.  A  Kafir  hut 
is  certainly  cooler  than  could  be  expected  during  extreme 
heat 

A  footing  having  once  been  established  upon  out  land,  and 
an  arrangement  come  to  with  the  natives  dwelling  thereon, 
other  Kafirs  from  time  to  time  came  forward  offering  their 
services  as  labourers,  and  work  was  commenced  forthwith. 

A  house  of  some  kind  had  to  be  built,  a  coffee  nursery 
formed  (although  the  season  was  almost  too  far  advanced  for 
sowing  the  coffee-berry),  and  as  much  bush  as  possible  cleared, 
and  land  prepared  in  readiness  for  planting  time,  the  commence- 
ment of  next  rainy  season. 

A  nursery  for  the  young  coffee  was  made  .n  a  few  days.  A 
SI " .  lent  space  was  cleared  in  the  bush,  three  or  four  of  the 
latter  trees  being  ltd  standing  so  as  to  thoroughly  screen  the 
cleared  ground  from  the  hot  sun,  while  the  surrounding  bush 
acted  as  a  protection  against  the  strong  winds  which  occa- 
sionally prevail.    The  whole  of  the  nursery  was  then  deeply 


grubbed  by  means  of  strong,  heavy  grubbing-hoes,  the  natives 
not  being  at  all  expert  in  the  use  of  the  spade.  The  coffee- 
berries  were  then  sown,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  beans  are 
planted  in  an  English  kitchen  garden.  Subsequently  the 
young  plants  had  to  be  frequently  watered,  the  dry  season 
(winter)  setting  in  while  they  were  still  very  young  and  tender. 
When  the  coffee-berry  is  sown,  as  it  always  should  be,  during 
the  early  portion  of  the  rainy  season,  the  plants  acquire  suffi- 
cient strength  to  withstand  the  drought  of  the  winter  with- 
out artificial  watering,  and  upon  the  commencement  of  the 
following  year's  rains  make  fine  seedlings  for  getting  out  in  the 
plantation. 

As  soon  as  we  commenced  bush-clearing,  Kafirs  were 
constantly  applying  to  us  for  work ;  felling,  chopping,  and 
burning  being  a  far  more  popular  kind  of  labour  among  them 
than  hoeing,  which,  dthough  they  will  often  submit  to  it,  for 
the  sake  of  lucre,  L  a  kind  of  work  which  they  always  seem 
to  consider  rather  derogatory.  All  the  work  of  hoeing,  planting,  ' 
and  gathering  on  their  own  maize-fields  is  performed  by  their 
women. 

The  colonial  Kafir  lays  out  all  the  money  which  he  re- 
ceives wages  from  the  settler  in  cattle,  with  which  cattle  he 
purchas.'S  from  their  fathers  the  daughters  of  his  tribe,  thus 
procuring  wives,  in  number  according  to  his  wealth.  Cattle 
are,  as  the  Kafirs  say,  "their  money:"  and  a  Kafir's  wealth 
consists  in  his  wives,  who  till  his  maize  and  pumpkins ;  his 
daughters,  for  each  of  whom  he  receives  a  complement  of 
cattle  on  her  marriage ;  and  his  cattle. 

A  Kafir  having  agreed  to  work  for  a  settler  by  the  month,  is 
bound,  by  the  law  of  the  colony,  to  give  one  month's  notice  to 
his  employer  previous  to  quitting  his  service;  though  it  some- 
times happens  that  two  or  three  native  labourers  will  be  found 
to  have  absented  themselves  upon  the  morning  following  the 
receipt  of  their  i>ay,  and  it  is  not  always  convenient  or  practi- 
cable to  apprehend  them. 

It  often  happens  that  the  settler  will  have  'men  from  three 
or  four  different  tribes  working  upon  his  land  at  the  same  time, 
viz.,  the  colonial  Kafirs  of  Zulu  origin,  Amatonga,  Basuto,  and, 
perhaps,  one  or  two  of  the  Amaswazi  tribe.  These  men  work 
best  when  formed  into  gangs,  according  to  their  tribes ;  and 
separate  huts  are  required  for  the  different  races,  who  have  the 
strongest  objection  to  lodging  or  feeding  together.  A  rough 
hut  is  put  together  in  a  few  days  by  the  Kafirs,  though  a 
really  good  hut,  "  fit  for  a  chief,"  takes  a  much  longer  time  in 
the  building. 

Three-legged  iron  cooking-pots  are  provided  by  the  master; 
the  native  cooking-pot  is  made  of  clay,  and  when  used 
for  cooking  meat  is  generally  covered  by  a  smaller  pot,  which 
is  cemented  to  it  by  a  layer  of  fresh  cow-dung.  Maize  meal  is 
served  out  to  the  labourers  three  times  daily,  at  the  rate  of  a 
pint  per  man,  some  salt  and,  at  times,  treacle  is  added. 
Should  a  cow  or  bullock  die  from  disease  or  accident  on  an 
estate,  the  natives  will  always  possess  themselves  of  the  flesh, 
if  possible ;  it  is  customary  with  a  great  many  planters  and 
farmers  to  bury  the  carcases  of  all  the  aiiimals  dying  upon  their , 
lands,  thus  doing  away  with  the  temptation  to  the  labourers  of 
causing  the  death  of  cattle  committed  to  their  chaise  for  the 
sake  of  the  meat 

A  sufficient  number  of  hands  collected,  we  set  to  work 
bush-felling,  collecting  day  by  day  all  the  straightest  poles,  and 
such  timber  as  would  be  serviceable  for  rafters,  &c. 
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O'lr  house — which  I  must  confess  turned  out  a  miserable 
failure,  though  we  lived  in  it  through  a  whole  wet  season — was 
formed  by  driving  a  number  of  bush  jioles  into  the  ground,  and 
interlacing  them  with  sa])lings  or  "  wattles."  A  roof  of  bush 
timber  was  contrived,  and  thatclied  with  a  long  reedy  grass 
ciUed  "tambootie  grass."  The  walls  should  have  been 
j)lastered  with  a  composition  of  ant-heap  and  sand  mixed 
in  proper  proportions,  but,  owing  to  our  inexperience  in  bush 
building,  only  the  ant-heap  was  used,  which  was  for  ever 
cracking  and  falling  from  the  wattles,  necessitating  frecjuent 
patchings  and  daubings.  Another  mistake  which  we  made 
was  in  the  building  of  our  roof,  the  pitch  of  which  was  not 
nearly  steep  enough,  and  consequently  proved  very  leaky 
during  the  heavy  rains,  when  it  was  often  impossible  to  find 
a  dry  sleeping-place  anywhere  but  under  the  table.  The 
process  of  felling,  cutting  up,  and  piling  a  portion  of  the  bush 
was  got  through  during  the  dry  winter  months,  and  before 
the  commencement  of  the  rains  the  wood  had  been  burnt 
off,  and  holes  dug  in  readiness  for  the  young  coffee-plants. 
Getting  bush-land  in  order  for  planting  is  a  laborious  affair, 
and  is  not  confined,  as  many  peoole  in  England  seem  to 
sujjpose,  to  cutting  down  the  trees  and  tangle,  and  setting  fire 
to  the  mass.  The  wood  has  to  be  cut  into  convenient  lengti  ■, 
and  the  fires  regularly  built,  and  a  great  number  of  the  larger 
roots  and  stumps  liave  to  be  extracted.  The  holes  for  the  young 
plants,  which  should  not  be  too  shallow  (many  planters  make 
the  holes  two  feet  deep),  are  generally  dug  seven  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  in  what  is  called  the  "  quincunx  "  fashion,  thus : — 


The  clTjtt  produced  is  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  the 
plants  are  considered  in  a  more  convenient  position  for  hoeing 
out  and  gathering  the  berry  than  when  planted  directly  opposite 
to  each  other.  The  bush-fires,  at  the  time  of  year  when 
planters  and  intending  planters  are  burning  otf  the  timber 
which  they  have  felled  and  allowed  to  dry,  arc  to  be  seen 
at  a  great  distance  during  the  night. 

One  variety  of  tree,  which  is  common  enough  in  some 
districts,  will  burn  while  living ;  a  fire  being  lighted  around  its 
base,  the  wood  is  sufficiently  inflammable  to  consume.  These 
large  trees  crashing  down  during  the  night  make  a  tre- 
mendous noise,  drowning  for  a  moment  the  incessant  crackling 
and  roaring  of  the  great  fires. 

"Holeing"for  coiTee  is  a  rather  troublesome  affair;  the  great 
object,  of  course,  is  to  have  the  plants  in  good  line  and  equi- 
distant. I  have  known  a  coftee-planier  go  so  far  as  to  use  a 
theodolite  when  placing  the  stakes  to  indicate  the  places  at 
which  the  coffee-holes  were  to  be  dug.  All  roots  and  stumps 
which  came  in  the  way  of  the  coffee-plants  had  to  be  extractetl, 
others  were  left  to  decay  in  the  soil,  a  long  process,  many  of 
them  showing  unmistakable  signs  of  vitality  for  several  years. 

Upon  the  hill-side  destined  for  the  nucleus  of  our  coffee- 
plantation,  we  planted  at  intervals  rows  of  bananas  and 
l)lantains  to  serve  as  shelter  to  the  coffee  from  the  strong 
winds  which  occasionally  prevail.  Coffee  when  much  exposed 
to  strong  wind  will  not  thrive,  and  effective  "  break-winds," 
whether  hedges  of  orange,  lemon,  castor-oil  plant,  or  rows  of 
p  mtains,  and  bananas,  are  a  si'/ie  ijini  non  to  the  success  of  a 
ccTee  estate. 

Plantains  and  bananas,  growing  rai»idly  to  a  con.-,iderablc 


height,  are  perhaps  the  most  convenient  plants  for  sheltering 
purposes.  The  plantain  and  banana  attain  their  full  height 
and  bear  fruit  in  about  twelve  months.  The  suckers,  with  a 
portion  of  root  attached,  being  cut  with  a  spade  from  a  grove 
of  bananas,  will  live  for  a  considerable  time  after  their  removal 
from  the  soil  if  piled  up  in  a  cool  shady  place,  and  will  almost 
invariably  take  root  when  planted  out,  no  matter  at  what 
season.  Of  course,  if  the  suckers  are  planted  out  during 
drought,  some  water  should  be  given  them. 

Oranges  and  lemons  make  a  compact  and  very  ornamental 
fence  and  shelter,  but  take  several  years  growing  to  any  con- 
siderable size.  The  lemon  is  a  quicker-growing  tree  than  the 
orange,  generally  bearing  fruit  about  the  third  year,  while  the 
first  oranges  usually  appear  about  the  fifth  year  of  the  tree's  age. 

Rows  of  mulberry  or  peach  trees  are  often  used  as  "  break- 
winds,"  but  the  objection  to  these  is  the  great  distance  to 
which  the  side-roots  travel  in  the  soil — this  is  especially  the 
case  as  regards  the  mulberry-tree — thus  robbing  the  coffee- 
plants,  to  a  great  extent,  of  nourishment.  A  tolerably  firm 
and  rather  ornamental  fence  may  be  made  of  mulberries  by 
planting  the  cuttings  (which  strike  very  freely)  rather  close 
together,  and.  as  the  fence  grows,  interlacing  the  boughs  firmly 
from  plant  to  plant.  The  African  peaclj  and  mulberry  are 
very  inferior  in  flavour  to  the  English  fruit,  but  the  trees  are 
both  quick  growers  and  abundant  producers.  A  row  of 
castor-oil  plants  makes  a  tolerable  "  break-wind,"  and  entails 
but  little  trouble.  A  few  handfuls  of  the  seed,  which  may  be 
easily  gathered,  as  the  plant  is  sufiiciently  common,  are  sown 
in  a  straight  furrow,  and  attain  a  good  height  in  a  few  months. 
It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  seed  of  the  castor-oil  plant,  if 
eaten,  has  often  a  very  violent  effect.  I  speak  from  expe. 
rience,  having  upon  one  occasion  made  myself  thoroughly  ill 
by  eating  a  few  of  these  seeds,  thp  taste  of  which  is  not  at  all 
disagreeable,  under  the  impression  ';.at  I  was  taking  a  \i'ty 
mild  and  harmless  medicine,  and  1  have  '.;nown  several  n- 
stances  of  others  being  severely  indisposed  after  eating  these 
seeds.  Doves  of  various  kinds  feed  upon  castor-oil  seed  during 
the  seeding  season,  which  communicates  no  disagreeable 
flavour  to  their  flesh,  which  remains  perfectly  wholesome. 

As  soon  as  the  summer  rains  commenced,  we  planted 
out  a  quantity  of  our  seedling  coffee-plants  during  a  three 
days'  rain.  When  the  downpour  commences  steadily  in 
the  afternoon,  after  the  clouds  have  been  observed  "  banking 
up  "  in  a  certain  quarter,  according  to  the  locality,  tiiree  days 
of  continuous  wet  weather  may  be  expected,  which  is  hailed 
with  joy  by  those  wl-.o  have  land  ready  for  planting.  After 
the  third  day  of  our  planting,  the  sun  again  appeared,  with 
scorching  power,  and  our  young  plants  being  rather  delicate, 
we  had  to  shelter  each  one  of  them  with  boughs  taken  from 
the  adjoining  bush.  From  time  to  time  these  boughs  had  to 
be  renewed,  the  leaves  withering  and  falling  from  them  under 
the  sun's  rays ;  and  a  drought  of  some  weeks'  duration  setting  in, 
as  is  often  the  case  after  the  first  rains,  water  was  brought 
from  the  river  and  applied  to  the  plants.  Notwithstanding  all 
this  care  and  labour,  many  of  the  little  trees  perished,  and  had 
to  be  replaced  during  the  next  downfall  df  rain. 

Though  we  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  several  patches 
of  coffee  swept  off  by  the  drought,  yet  at  the  conclusi<vi  of  the 
rainy  season  we  found  ourselves  possessed  of  one  plot  of 
trees  in  gooti  order  and  without  blanks,  though  this  had  only 
been  achieved  b^  constant  replanting  and  care. 
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JOURNEY  INTO  THE  INTERIOR. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1868,  that  I  left  Belize,  where 
I  had  been  nearly  a  month  engaged  in  whit  may  be  termed 
the  manufacture  of  mahogany,  to  take  a  run  over  the  cuttings 
lying  on  the  Bravo  River,  a  district  but  little  known  to  the 
mahogany  cutters,  although  owned  by  the  Honduras  Company 
for  some  years.  I  was  accompanied  by  a  Canadian,  who  had 
been  long  used  to  cutting  t '  iber  in  the  far  west  of  North 
America,  and  a  more  quiet,  agreeable,  and  unassuming  com- 
panion I  never  wish  to  meet  with.  After  ascending  the  New 
River  upwards  of  sixty  miles  in  a  boat,  the  scenery  of  which 
to  the  very  water's  edge  was  rich,  varied,  and  luxuriant — a  mild 
and  subdued  tropical  scenery — we  arrived  at  Indian  Church,  a 
small  settlement  of  the  Honduras  Company,  where  they  culti- 
vate sugar.  Here  we  tarried  a  few  days  to  recruit  our  strength, 
having  suffered  from  excessive  heat  and  a  fever,  which  generally 
attacks  new-comers  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the  climate. 
We  left  Indian  Church  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  a  Spanish 
guide,  and  in  a  few  hours  reached  Driving  Camp,  a  grazing 
station  of  the  Company,  where  the  cattle  are  reared  and 
fattened  for  the  food  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  cutting 
mahogany.  The  heat  was  excessive  and  almost  unbearable, 
and  by  the  time  we  arrived  at  our  journey's  end  we  felt 
extremely  fatigued.  This  arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
want  of  water,  which  is  difficult  to  meet  with  of  a  good  and 
wholesome  quality;  and,  although  we  were  provided  with  vinegar 
to  neutralise  its  deleterious  effects,  we  had  not  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  with  either  a  stream  or  a  well,  where  we  might,  per- 
chance, have  slaked  our  burning  thirst.  Our  journey  lay,  for 
the  most  part,  through  track-paths  and  through  bush,  which  is 
of  all  travelling  the  most  tedious  and  disagreeable.  The  sharp 
and  intertangled  thorn  bushes  intercept  your  path  at  cruelly 
short  intervals,  and  leave  their  mark  upon  your  hands  and  face 
in  unmistakable  signs.  Both  our  faces  and  hands  were  literally 
streaming  with  blood.  Our  clothes,  also,  were  torn  in  shreds,  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  we  could  keep  our  bodies  from 
being  entirely  stripped  and  exposed  to  the  merciless  laceration 
of  our  prickly  opponents.  To  make  matters  worse,  our  horses, 
hard  in  the  mouth,  wiry,  and  above  control,  accustomed  to  such 
journeys,  went  straight  on,  and  would  not  allow  us  time  to 
adjust  our  position  in  the  saddle,  so  as  to  wriggle  through — or 
at  least  to  make  the  attempt,  which  would  have  been  some 
consolation — the  serried  phalanx  of  brushwood  which  con- 
tinuously assailed  us. 

From  Driving  Point  we  pursued  our  course  by  boat  up  t**  ^ 
Bravo  River  for  about  twenty  miles ;  thence  we  proceeded  on 
foot  through  the  Bravo  district,  along  a  very  good  track-path 
for  about  ten  miles,  when  we  reached  the  mahogany-cutting 
station.  Our  baggage  was  carried  by  three  Spaniards,  whom 
we  hired  for  the  occasion ;  and  we  were  quite  surprised  at  the 
skill  with  which  they  adjusted  the  weight '  on  their  shoulders, 
and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  they  bore  the  load,  having 
marched  the  entire  distance  without  resdng  more  than  once. 

After  staying  at  this  station  four  days,  and  selecting  some 
mahogany  trees,  fine  both  in  size  and  figure,  to  be  cut  down, 
we  left  to  go  still  higher  up  the  Bravo  River,  where  the  Honduras 


Company  had  several  men  employed  in  blasting  the  rocks  and 
removing  other  obstructions  in  the  stream,  so  as  to  leave  a  free 
and  uninterrupted  water-course  for  the  floating  of  llie  timber  as 
yet  uncut.  We  were,  however,  disappointed  and  somewhat 
annoyed  at  not  finding  any  person  capable  of  guiding  us  in 
search  of  the  finest  trees,  and  therefore  immediately  returned 
to  the  Bravo  settlement  to  obtain  an  efficient  "  tree-hunter " 
for  that  purpose. 

On  our  return  we  leisurely  surveyed  the  country  through 
which  we  had  previously  passed.  We  had  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  "  beauties  of  the  bush  "  in  this  part  of  Yucatan,  and, 
we  think  it  fully  justifies  all  that  has  been  said  about  it. 
Nature  never,  perhaps,  puts  on  a  more  attractive  garb  than  she 
does  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  not  indeed  so  gaudy  as  she 
occasionally  appears  elsewhere,  but  rich,  varied,  and  luxuriant. 
The  almost  infinite  variety  of  productions  in  the  flpral  and 
insect  worlds  of  creation  is  perfectly  bewildering,  and  no  sooner 
does  one  beautiful  flower,  or  exquisitely  coloured  butterfly, 
attract  your  eye,  than  another  and  another — here,  there,  and 
everywhere — quiqkly  supersedes  it,  and  the  sight  becomes 
literally  confused  with  the  tmbarras  de  rUhessts,  which  so 
prodigally  unfolds  itself.  The  graceful  palm-tree,  with  its  large 
and  waving  leaves,  is  the  first  object  to  attract  your  attention ; 
it  not  only  affords  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  but 
supplies  occasionally  a  cooling  breeze  by  the  movement  of  its 
fanlike  branches ;  next  you  may  chance  to  light  upon  an  im- 
mense curtain  of  climbing-plants,  covering  the  forest-trees,  and 
rejoicing  in  every  possible  hue  and  shade  of  colour.  Here  the 
bee  with  busy  hum,  is  almost  always  on  the  wing,  and  the  activity 
with  which  it  moves  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  food  may 
be  termed  a  marvel  of  industry  and  perseverance.  The  butter- 
flies are  as  numerous  and  as  varied  as  the  flowers,  but  certainly 
more  gaudy,  yet  presenting  such  contrasts  and  combinations, 
as  regards  colour,  that  would  astonish  even  the  most  accom- 
plished of  our  practical  colourists.  Here  flutter  past  you,  in  the 
most  whimsical  gyrations,  a  multitude  in  red,  green,  and  pink 
liveries ;  there  springs  up  from  some  flower-cluster,  a  tribe  with 
bright  azure  wings  and  black  under  surfaces,  some  of  them 
almost  as  large  as  bats.  The  yellow  tribe,  with  their  wings  tinged 
with  pink,  are  common ;  so  also  are  the  brown  tribes,  through 
every  possible  shade  of  that  subdued  but  harmonious  colour. 
Moths  are  as  plentiful  by  night  as  butterflies  are  by  day,  and 
are  almost  as  diversified  in  beauty  of  colouring,  or  at  least  of 
markings  and  of  form ;  but  at  night  moths  are  occasionally 
annoying  by  coming  flop  in  your  face,  whilst  sleeping  in  the 
open,  or  even  under  canvas.  Both  these  kinds  of  insects  are, 
however,  kept  down  by  two  birds,  which  especially  prey  upon 
them,  so  that  the  balance  of  nature,  in  this  respect  at  least,  is 
as  well  preserved  in  Yucatan  as  it  is  elsewhere. 

We  saw  but  little  game,  although  it  is  known  to  abound  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country.  There  were,  however,  numerous 
traces,  or  foot-marks,  of  peccaries ;  and  on  the  muddy  banks  of 
some  of  the  creeks  the  three-toed  imprint  of  the  tapir,  which  in 
Honduras  is  called  the  mountain  cow,  was  quite  visible.  The 
wild  cats  and  pumas  are  heard  at  night,  but  they  seldom 
approach  anything  like  a  human  habitation.      Nature  has 
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supplied  them  with  plenty  of  food  in  their  own  solitary  retreats, 
and  it  will  be  a  long  period  before  their  supplies  are  cut  off— 
nt  least  by  the  civilised  and  civilising  hand  of  man.  Neither 
of  these  kinds  of  animals,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  are  fond 
of  either  smoke  or  fire  ;  they  instinctively  shrink  from  both. 

One  thing  was  very  noticeable  in  the  bush,  namely,  the 
noxious  rankness  of  the  vegetation,  which  emitted  a  heavy, 
unhealthy  atmosphere,  most  depressing  to  the  spirits. 

This  sensation  was,  however,  in  some  measure  neutralised 
by  the  fragrant  odour  of  the  almond-tree,  which  is  exceedingly 
dulicious  and  has  a  reviving  influence.  The  bushy,  flowering 
shrubs  are  likewise  exceedingly  numerous ;  most  of  them  bear 
a  blue  and  white  flower,  the  blue  approaching  to  our  violet. 
The  cactus  plants  grow  to  a  great  size,  the  flowera  of  which  are 
a  deepish  red ;  these  grow  the  largest  in  swampy  places,  and 
their  roots  extend  in  almost  every  direction,  which  gives  them 
a  firm  hold  in  the  ground. 

A  swamp  in  Honduras,  at  least  as  far  as  our  experience 
extends,  is  a  thing  per  se.  After  passing  through  a  stony  and 
hilly  section  of  country,  we,  at  times,  come  suddenly  to  the  margin 
of  low  marshy  ground,  whence  spring  dense  bamboo  clumps 
from  a  single  root ;  some  of  these  canes  run  firom  forty  to  fifty 
feet  in  length,  and  though  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  man's  arm  at 
the  base,  they  taper  off  to  the  size  of  a  pen-holder  at  the  point 
These  bamboos  are  covered  with  thorns,  and  we  need  scarcely 
remark  that  it  is  a  case  of  noli  me  langere,  if  you  be  wise  and 
prudent,  when  in  close  proximity  to  them.  The  swamps  are 
not  easily  traversed,  as,  from  the  sinking  nature  of  the  soil,  we 
are  liable  to  get  foot-fast,  or  to  sink  up  to  the  middle  in  foul 
and  foetid  water,  which  has  an  almost  instantaneous  effect  upon 
the  system,  especially  when  in  a  state  of  perspiration.  At  the 
flood  season  it  is  impossible  to  cross  these  swampy  morasses, 
which  assume  the  character  of  large  sheets  of  water  and  extend 
to  an  immense  distance.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
these  swamps  we  occasionally  passed  through  an  Indian  plan- 
tation, in  which  were  growing  bananas,  plantains,  and  Indian 
com.  The  bananas  looked  beautiful  and  green,  but  the  fruit 
was  provokingly  scarce,  the  Indians,  having  great  affection  for 
it,  seldom  allowing  it  to  accumulate  on  the  stalks. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  our  encampment,  and  as  night  was 
coming  on  quickly,  we  prepared,  unconsciously,  for  our  last 
peaceful  rest  The  moon  was  up,  the  heavens  were  clear,  and 
all  nature  seemed  in  quiet  repose ;  and  a  moonlight  scene  in 
Yucatan  is  one  of  the  most  enchanting  sights  that  it  is  ix>ssible 
to  conceive,  however  vivid  may  be  your  imaginative  power  or 
beautiful  your  artistic  conceptions.  The  moon,  in  her  lustrous 
course,  had  risen  full  half-way  up  from  the  horizon,  and  threw  a 
strong  iilver  light  over  the  foreground  immediately  at  our  feet, 
which  r.-used  every  object  to  stand  out  in  bold  and  natural 
relief  from  the  dark  and  distant  background.  The  varied 
objects  on  the  landscape  looked  like  a  series  of  small  islands  in 
a  calm  summer's  sea ;  and  as  all  was  quiet,  save  the  chirp  of 
the  wood-cricket  or  the  occasional  scream  of  some  night  bird 
in  the  woods,  it  was  a  scene  of  natural  beanty  which  could 
scarcely  be  realised  upon  the  canvas  of  the  artist,  or  even  in 
the  pages  of  the  poet  Perhaps  I  ought  to  except  Pope's 
graphic  and  picturesque  translation  of  Homer's  moon-lit  scene, 
in  the  eighth  book  of  the  "  Iliad,"  which  instantly  came  to  my 
mind.  But,  perhaps  not,  for  the  two  lines  and  a  half  of  the 
original,  with  their  rugged  simplicity,  are  preferred  by  the 
"few  "  to  the  diUu«d  twelve  of  the  translator,  melodious  as  they 


may  be  to  the  ear,  and  acceptable  as  they  ought  to  be  to  the 
most  refined  understanding. 

We  at  length  turned  in,  and  little  dreamt  of  the  calamity 
that  would  befall  us  on  the  morrow. 

OUR  CAPTURE  BV  THI  INDIANS. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning,  just  after  the  bre.ik  of  day, 
when  the  Indians  came  suddenly  upon  us.  We  were  completely 
taken  by  surprise,  not  having  the  slightest  apprehension  that 
we  were  in  danger,  and  never  dreaming  for  a  moment  that  we 
could  be  turned  to  account  through  the  medium  of  a  ransom. 
However,  such,  unfortunately  for  us,  was  the  case. 

We  had  just  finished  breakfast,  having  risen  early,  and  were 
quietly  sipping  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  mahogany-cutter's  hut, 
when  we  suddenly  heard  a  peculiar  aoise,  which  at  first  seemed 
to  float  in  the  air,  but  it  became  stronger  and  more  definite  as 
it  neared  us.  At  first  we  thought  that  our  men,  who  were  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bravo  River, 
were  having  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  "  lark  "  with  each  other  j 
but  as  the  noise  continued  for  some  minutes,  and  was  always 
in  the  same  peculiar  strain,  we  concluded  that  there  must  be 
something  of  a  disagreeable  nature  near  at  hand.  The  noise, 
too,  especially  as  it  neared  us,  became  fierce  and  ferocious, 
and  was  more  like  a  fiendish  war-whoop  than  that  which  is 
created  in  moments  of  hilarity  by  civilised  human  beings.  The 
mahogany-cutter,  who  stood  at  the  door  of  his  hut  on  the  look- 
out, suddenly  called  our  attention  to  what  he  designated  a 
"  scrimmage "  amongst  some  Indians ;  but  we  were  soon 
undeceived  on  that  head,  for  the  latter  suddenly  drew  up  in  line 
before  the  huts  of  our  blacks,  and  fired  several  volleys  upon 
them  in  quick  succession.  This  firing  drove  some  twenty  of 
our  men  into  their  huts,  while  others  flew  in  terror  into  the 
bush.  Everything,  in  an  instant,  was  in  confusion,  anu  panic 
and  fear  took  possession  of  every  soul  on  the  station.  We  were, 
for  the  moment,  completely  bewildered,  and,  therefore,  at  the 
mercy  of  our  assailants.  The  yells  of  the  Indians,  as  they 
advanced,  were  truly  frightful ;  they  had  no  resemblance  to  the 
cries  of  a  human  being,  but  might  be  likened  to  the  howl  of 
some  wild  animal  when  springing  on  its  prey.  That  cry  still 
rings  in  my  ears,  and  can  never  be  forgotten. 

We  were,  as  a  body,  the  victims  of  fear,  and  gave  in  with- 
out striking  a  blow.  The  disparity  of  numbers  was  not  so  great 
as  we  imagined  at  the  outset ;  and  as  we  had  plenty  of  heavy 
cudasses,  a  five-barrel  revolver,  and  a  gun,  we  might,  at  least, 
have  made  some  show  of  resistance,  had  our  men  stuck  to  us  as 
they  ought  to  have  done.  But  we  were  only  three  white  men 
against  ten  times  that  number  of  Indians,  who  were  armed  to 
the  teeth,  and  who,  under  their  leader,  the  captain  of  their 
band,  advanced  in  fours  slowly  towards  us.  As  they  neared 
our  huts  I  walked  out  in  a  careless  kind  of  way  and  passed  the 
first  four;  but,  on  endeavouring  to  pass  others  in  the  same 
way,  I  was  seized  by  the  arms,  and  quickly  plundered  of  all  I 
possessed.  Not  content  with  clearing  my  pockets,  they  tore 
the  coat  off  my  back,  and  immediately  began  to  bind  my  arms 
to  my  sides  with  a  rope,  which  they  apparently  had  brought 
for  that  purpose. 

I  was  stunned  for  the  moment  and  scarcely  knew  where  I 
was ;  but  on  making  a  desperate  effort  to  get  back  to  the  hut 
the  butt-ends  of  the  Indians'  muskets  soon  awoke  me  to  the 
reality  of  my  position.  I  defended  myself,  however,  as  well  as 
I  was  able,  for  my  arms  wert  but  loosely  secured ;  but  I  had 
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no  chance  with  my  opponents,  who  were  armed  to  the  teeth, 
and  who  inflicted  upon  me  some  heavy  blows  for  presuming 
to  make  a  resistance.  I  really  thought  they  meant  to  dispatch 
me  altogether ;  but  it  was  filled  otherwise,  for  on  the  arrival  of 
some  more  IndLins,  who  directed  the  attention  of  my  assailants 
to  the  hut,  they  left  me  half-bound,  as  it  were,  to  do  as  I  pleased, 
knowing  well  that  I  could  not  go  fiir  without  being  overtaken 
or  captured  by  some  of  their  band.  Joined  by  some  of  my 
companions,  wlio  had  crciU  from  their  liiding-places,  we  con- 
tented  ourselves  with  watching  the  Indians,  who  were  busy  in 
plimdering  our  huts.  They  rushed  wildly  about,  and  soon 
cleared  out  all  our  stores  and,  indeed,  all  we  possessed  of 
eatables,  drinkables,  and  clothing,  which  were  really  wortli 
about  2,000  dollars. 

There  were  upwards  of  thirty  engaged  in  plundering  our 
huts;  the  remainder  were  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river, 
busily  engaged  in  binding  our 
men,  and  sending  out  scout- 
ing parties  in  search  of  those 
who  were  tracking  mahogany 
some  three  miles  off  in  the 
bush,  and  who  were  unaware 
of  our  being  captured  at  head- 
quarters. The  Indians  evi- 
dently knew  something  of  our 
plans  and  arrangements,  for  at 
the  outset  they  sent  off  a  por- 
tion of  their  force  to  capture 
our  men  who  were  cutting 
close  by,  and  also  another  por- 
tion to  bnng  in  those  who 
were  tracking  at  a  distance. 
There  was  treachery  some- 
where in  our  camp,  but  we 
could  never  discover  where, 
not  even  when  all  was  over 
and  our  ransom  money  paid. 
The  traitor,  whoever  he  was, 
kept  his  secret  remarkably 
well,  for  there  was  not  the 
slightest   ind'ja'ion,  either  in 

word  or  action,  on  the  part  of  any  of  our  troop  as  to 
who  was  the  traitor.  All  our  men  were  at  length  brought 
in  and  bound  by  the  Indians,  who  were  collected  by  the 
roll  of  a  drum.  I  counted  upwards  of  eighty  in  line  when 
they  were  all  together,  and  they  appeared  fully  under  the 
command  of  their  captain,  who  carried  a  bugle  to  sound  the 
call  and  muster.  After  a  few  minutes,  j)arties  were  told  off  to  bind 
us,  which  was  soon  accomplished,  for  no  resistance  was  made 
on  our  part,  knowing  that  it  would  have  been  useless,  or 
\.orse  than  useless,  as -the  Indians  had  their  drawn  weapons 
close  at  hand.  When  bound,  we  were  ordered  into  a  shed  which 
we  had  built  for  our  stores,  and  as  we  were  closely  packed 
together,  we  soon  began  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of  captivity. 
The  Indians  in  the  meantime  piled  their  arms  and  took  a  long 
rest  on  the  ground,  having,  as  we  learned  afterwards,  come 
a  distance  of  eighty  miles.  We  began  to  speculate  amongst 
ourselves  what  would  be  the  result  of  this  unexpected  and 
audacious  «w/  on  the  part  of  our  captors  :  whether  they  would 
demand  ransom  for  our  restoration,  or  be  content  with  the 
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plunder  they  had  already  obtained,  and  coolly  leave  us  to  our 
fate.  At  length  the  Indians,  by  a  signal  as  it  were,  started  up 
and  formeil  into  line,  each  man  being  supp'ied  with  powder, 
shot,  and  a  cutlass ;  and  after  a  few  words  of  command  they 
hurried  off  to  divide  the  spoil  which  they  had  so  treacherously 
obtained,  We  had  in  the  store  sixty  gallons  of  white  rum,  thirty 
degrees  above  proof,  which  could  not  fail  to  attract  their 
attention,  and  as  the  Indians  are  soon  maddened  by  drinking 
spirits,  we  were  fearful  of  the  effect  the  rum  might  have  upon 
them,  and  awaited  the  result  with  considerable  uneasiness. 
Several  of  the  Indians  soon  felt  the  effect  of  the  rum,  and  began 
to  swing  their  arms  about  and  make  anything  but  pleasant 
gestures,  such,  for  instance,  as  drawin .'  "-nives  across  their 
arms,  throats,  and  legs,  as  though  the}  -nded  to  dispatch 
us  when  they  had  finished  plundering  o        ores.     This  by-play 

was  coniiuued  throughout  the 
day,  and  when  night  came  our 
position  was  tnily  pitiable.  We 
had  made  up  our  minds,  how- 
ever, if  things  came  to  the 
worst,  that  our  struggle  for  life 
should  be  a  desperate  one,  and 
should  cost  the  Indians  more 
than  they  would  probably  cal- 
culate upon.  Having  imbibed 
largely  of  our  rum  and  some 
drinkables  we  had  in  store,  the 
Indians  began  to  shout  and 
halloo  at  the  very  top  of  their 
fierce  and  savage  voices,  as 
though  they  were  engaged 
in  a  war-dance  and  their 
fiercest  enemy  had  just  been 
slaughtered.  Some  of  them 
commenced  sharpening  their 
knives  and  swords  on  a  grind- 
stone we  had  inside  the  shed  ; 
and  everything,  in  fact,  seemed 
to  forbode  a  melancholy  ter- 
mination to  our  sufferings  and 
endurance. 

By  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
however,  things  began  to  be  more  tranquil,  the  shouts  and 
yells  of  the  Indians  fell  off,  and  we  indulged  in  the  hope 
that  we  might  get  a  little  rest,  so  as  to  strengthen  our- 
selves for  the  future  conflict.  We  lay  on  the  bare  ground, 
with  here  and  there  a  pillow  in  the  shape  of  a  small  sack 
of  flour  or  a  log  of  wood,  and  were  dozing  off  to  sleep  when 
loud  and  sudden  yells  saluted  our  cars,  and  we  thought  for 
a  moment  that  our  end  was  come— that  our  fate  was  realed, 
But,  after  a  short  interval,  several  shots  were  fired,  and 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  commencement  of 
the  hubbub,  a  man  was  brought  in,  mortally  wounded,  his 
clothes  being  a  mass  of  blood.  This  man  attempted  to  escape, 
and  was  shot  down  by  one  of  the  Indians  who  formed  the 
guard  that  were  round  us.  The  blacks  placed  the  wounded 
man  on  the  ground,  and  covered  him  over  with  a  few  rags ;  but 
the  groans  of  the  poor  fellow  kept  us  awake  till  nearly  dawn, 
when  the  Indians  began  to  stir,  and  set  to  drinking  as  freely  as 
they  had  done  on  the  preceding  evening,  which  completely 
"  murdered  sleep,"  as  far  at  least  as  we  were  concerned.    At 
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sunrise  the  Indians  began  to  pack  up  and  prepare  for  the 
march— a  march  which  was  fearful  to  contemplate,  for  we  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  a  fever  which  we  had  caught  by  drink- 
ing bad  water,  and  through  being  exposed  to  the  excessive  heat 
of  the  sun. 

THE  MARCH. 

We  learned  from  one  of  our  guides,  a  Spaniard,  who  under- 
stood the  langu.ige  of  the  Indians,  that  we  were  to  be  nwrrhed 
to  the  interior  of  the  country,  so  that  our  recapture  wouKl  be 
next  to  impossible,  even  if  the  troops  of  the  fortress  at  ]ioli/.e 
were  sent  for  that  purpose.     We  certainly  preferred  nwrching 


drivers  were  ordered  to  the  front  with  their  cattle,  which,  at 

starting,  numbered  1 25  he.id.     AVe  were  then  formed  in  single 

line,  and  placed  one  in  front  of  the  other,  guarded  on  both 

I  sides   by   Indians   who  carried  drawn   cutlasses  and   loaded 

I  muskets.     It  took  nearly  half  an  hour  before  we — the  maho- 

!  gany-cutter,  the  Canadian,  and  the  writer  of  this  narrative — 

j  began  our  march,   so  that  this  line  formed  fully  a  mile   in 

I  length,  and  perhaps  more,  if  we  include  the  cattle  and  their 

i  drivers.     \Vliy  we   were   pl.iced    in   the   rear  we   could  not 

conceive,  unless  the  Indian  chief  suspected  th.it  an  atteknpt 

I  would  be  made  to  rescue  us,  as  the  leading  men  of  the  station, 
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into  the  mterior  of  the  country  rather  than  to  be  shot  do-vn  like 
dogs,  which  we  at  first  apprehended,  from  the  gestures  and 
demeanour  of  the  Indians,  though  at  times  we  sufiered  sorely, 
an<l  for  a  moment  or  so  preferred  even  death  to  the  pain  and 
vexation  we  were  obliged  to  endure. 

At  sunrise  the  Indians  began  to  pack  up  their  plunder  and 
prepare  for  the  march ;  and  before  we  were  placed  in  line,  our 
conversation  ran  principally  upon  the  means  ot  escape  and 
the  probability  of  effecting  it.  The  cowed  disposition  of  our 
black  companions,  however,  quickly  dissip.^  d  all  idsar^  of 
escaping,  and  we  resigned  ourselves  to  our  fate  n.  the  best  way 
we  could,  simply  promising,  should  any  of  us  survive,  to 
convey  to  the  friends  of  the  lost  our  last  wishes  and  regrets. 

At  length  the  bugle  sounded  fiercely  and  shrill,  which 
meant  that  we  must  prepare  for  the  march,  and  our  cattle- 


and  therefore  requiring  a  stronger  and  stricter  escort  than  the 
rest.  Of  this,  however,  there  was  not  the  slightest  cha.  e,  for 
we  had  no  means  when  first  captured,  of  communicating  with 
our  friends.  We  were  guarded  by  fifteen  Indians,  and  kept 
back  for  some  little  time ;  and  before  we  were  allowed  to  join 
our  companions,  who  Imd  got  some  distance  ahead  of  us,  we 
observed  that  the  general  gave  special  instructions  to  his  men, 
so,  at  least,  we  interpreted  the  signs  which  they  mutually 
exchanged.  The  Indians  eyed  us  occasionally  with  keen  and 
furtive  glances,  and  began  to  load  and  prime  their  muskets  ; 
and  after  a  little  time  we  were  ordered  to  advance,  but  had 
scarcely  stepped  a  lew  paces,  when  the  general  commanded  us 
to  halt.  We  thought,  for  a  moment,  that  we  were  about  to  be 
shot,  and  a  fearful  and  sickening  sensation  came  suddenly  over 
us,  so  much  so  indeed  that  my  Canadian  companion  nearly 
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feinted.  The  general,  however,  made  a  sign  to  march  forward,  and 
we  quickly  joined  our  companions,  who  were  some  distance 
before  us.  It  was  now  about  eleven  a.m.,  and  the  heat  became 
extremely  oppressive.  We  marched  silently  and  doggedly 
along;  our  only  hope  and  only  thought  was  of  escape,  but 
how  that  was  to  be  effected  wc  had  not  the  slightest  concep- 
tion. The  Indians  appeared  surly,  and  when  we  occasionally 
slackened  our  pace,  they  goaded  us  on  with  the  butt-ends  of 
their  muskets,  or  by  a  stroke  on  the  arm  with  the  flat  side  of 
their  cutlasses.  Our  thirst  became  intense,  and  the  only  water 
we  met  with  was  a  mere  puddle,  as  it  were,  in  a  truck-rut, 
which  was  muddy  and  by  no  means  tit  to  drink;  but  the 
intensity  of  our  thirst  conquered  all  scruples,  and  we  were 
not  very  nice  as  to  the  way  in  which  we  quenched  it. 
The  march  was  continued  all  night  and  till  four  p.m.  next 
day,  when  we  arrived  at  a  station,  or  post  belonging  to  the 
Honduras  Company.  This  stttion  was  formerly  kept  as  a 
store-house  for  the  men  who  were  employed  in  cutting  maho- 
gany in  the  neighbourhood;  the  house  being  left  in  charge 
of  an  old  soldier,  who  had  seen  service  in  the  West  Indies  and 
elsewhere,  and  belonged  to  one  of  our  line  regiments.  As  the 
Indians  passed  this  house  on  their  way  to  our  capture,  they 
fired  upon  the  old  man ;  and  as  he  returned  the  compliment, 
they  quickly  dispatched  him,  leaving  his  mangled  corpse  in  the 
bush,  where  he  had  fled  to  elude  their  savage  and  murderous 
attack.  Not  content,  however,  with  mangling  the  old  soldier, 
the  Indians  tied  his  remains  to  a  stake  in  the  creek  close  by, 
where  it  was  left  to  be  preyed  upon  by  the  denizens  of  the 
bush,  or  to  rot ;  when  we  arrived  near  the  spot,  the  stench 
from  what  was  remaining  of  the  corpse  produced  a  sickening 
sensation.  Three  of  us  were  billeted  in  the  house  with  some 
blacks,  the  latter,  in  most  instances,  lying  outside  on  the  bare 
ground.  After  partaking  of  a  slight  refreshment  we  prepared 
to  rest,  which  was  very  comforting  after  our  long  march ;  and 
as  we  had  luckily  saved  a  fowl  and  a  little  white  rum,  our  meal, 
though  scant,  was  very  acceptable.  The  house  had  two  doors, 
which  were  strictly  guarded  by  the  Indians,  and  no  one  was 
allowed  either  to  go  out  or  to  come  in.  Our  bed  was  com- 
posed of  leaves  cut  from  the  capoon-tree,  which  are  very 
large,  a  dozen  being  about  sufficient  for  a  single  bed,  upon 
which  two  might  easily  rest  The  leaves  of  the  capoon-tree 
are  turned  to  good  account  in  the  bush,  where  they  are  very 
plentiful.  Many  of  them  are  seven  feet  in  length,  while  their 
leaflets  are  three  feet,  so  that  the  bushrangers  use  them,  not 
only  for  bedding  purposes,  but  also  for  forming  the  roofs  of 
their  huts,  whether  permanently  or  temporarily  constructed. 

Though  the  leafy  couch  upon  which  we  rested  considerably 
diminished  the  fatigues  we  had  endured  through  the  greater 
portion  of  our  long  and  tiresome  march,  it  could  not  induce 
sleep ;  but  simply  threw  us  into  a  kind  of  dreamy  doze,  during 
which  anything  but  pleasant  and  pleasurable  thoughts  passed 
through  our  minds.  On  questioning  each  other  at  rise  of  day, 
we  found  that  we  had  all  passed  the  few  hours  of  night  in  a 
similar  way.  Fitful  dreams  of  what  we  had  gone  through,  and 
vague  apprehensions  that  we  should  never  see  our  friends  again, 
neither  deftnitely  fixed  as  realities,  were  the  predominant 
fi  .tures  of  our  first  night's  rest ;  but  our  fears  had  greatly 
diminished ;  we  became  less  alarmed  at  the  occasional  pecu- 
liarities of  our  captors,  and  felt  less  restraint  in  their  presence 
than  at  the  commencement  of  our  capture. 

At  luurite  we  rose  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle  and  were 


quickly  on  the  march.  The  moniing  (Sunday)  was  splendid, 
and  the  clear,  cold,  and  crisp  atmosphere  had  a  sharpening 
eff^ect  upon  our  appetites.  We  crossed  the  creek,  and  were 
wending  our  way,  not 

"Through  peaceful  gladeiand  shady  tmwera,'* 

but  through  muddy  and  marshy  tracks,  and  though  we  had,  at 
starting,  the  promise  of  a  fine  day,  it  turned  out  just  the  reverse, 
for  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  at  intervals,  and  completely  wetted 
us  to  the  skin.  We  had  not  proceeded  m.iny  miles  under  the 
drenching  showers  before  the  Indians  beckoned  us  to  halt,  but 
for  what  purpose  we  could  not  possibly  conjecture.  We  were 
all  in  the  dark,  and  our  guides,  or  rather  interpreters,  were  as 
much  at  a  loss  as  wc  were.  One  suggested  that  the  Indians 
had  stopped  to  water  the  cattle,  which  sufliered  severely  from 
drought  and  from  the  paucity  of  wells  and  running  streams ; 
a  second  imagined  that  another  tribe  of  Indians  was  in  the 
vicinity,  the  enemies  of  our  captors,  and  that  a  fight  between 
the  tribes  would  in  all  probability  ensue.  We  indulged  in  all 
sorts  of  speculations  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  halt,  but  as  we 
could  gain  no  real  information  upon  the  matter,  we  were 
thrown  into  a  gloomy  .'everie  of  doubt  and  conjecture.  At 
length  six  of  us  were  separated  from  our  companions,  marched 
off  about  half  a  mile  or  so  a-head  of  the  rest,  and  were  ordered 
to  halt.  The  Indians  then  began  to  cut  the  grass  and  iu  clear 
a  patch  of  ground,  but  for  what  purpose  none  oi  us  could 
divine.  We  wattAed  them  with  intense  interest,  and  naturally 
asked  ourselves,  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  What  is  the  object  of 
these  halts,  the  marching  us  out  from  the  rest,  this  cropping  the 
grass  so  dose?  For  a  moment  or  so  we  imagined  that  the  cleared 
patch  was  to  be  our  last  resting-place  in  this  unhappy  world. 
The  suspense  was  dreadful ;  and  we  were  completely  bowed 
down  at  our  unhappy  fate.  After  a  short  time,  however,  our 
fears  were  slightly  diminished,  for  the  Indians  began  to  make 
a  temporary  bed,  and  raised  spars  cut  from  saplings  to  form 
its  covering.  This  gave  a  small  relief  to  the  burden  of  our 
apprehensions,  which  had  so  absorbed  our  minds  that,  though 
we  were  drenched  with  rain,  we  scarcely  felt  or  knew  of  its 
existence.  All  the  clothes  we  had  on  were  a  pair  of  pants  and 
a  yellow  flannel  shirt — no  coat,  no  waistcoat,  and  no  under 
garments  of  any  kind.  Under  these  circumstances  our  suf- 
ferings may  be  imagined,  but  we  scarcely  think  they  can  be 
realised,  except  by  those  who  endured  them. 

We  were  now  completely  in  the  bush,  and  in  a  part,  as  we 
thought,  where  no  Indian  had  previously  been,  for  our  captors 
cut  their  way  before  them ;  but  for  what  purpose  they  took  this 
solitary  and  untrodden'  route  we  could  not  possibly  conceive. 
It  is  true  that  we  found  here  and  there  the  vines  and  bushes 
partially  cleared,  as  though  the  track  had  been  followed  before ; 
and,  indeed,  wc  subsequently  learned  that  the  Indians  had 
previously  and  purposely  taken  it,  but  for  a  reason  best  known 
to  themselves.  These  tracks  are  wearisome  to  traverse,  to  use 
the  mildest  term,  and  frequently  cause  great  pain  to  the 
traveller,  especially  if  he  happen  to  be  unaccustomed  to  them. 
Creepers  of  every  description,  and  vines  in  almost  every 
direction,  but  not  very  troublesome ;  here  swar  ipy,  and  there 
stony,  ground  has  to  be  encountered  every  few  yards,  and  there 
is  no  avoiding  them  by  any  kind  of  detour,  so  that  you  have  to 
push  your  way  right  on  just  as  the  crow  flies,  with  this  difference^ 
however,  that  the  latter  can 
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whereas  the  traveller  through  the  bush  has  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  walking  at  his  ease,  not  even  for  the  length  of  a  few 
yanls. 

The  Indians,  as  usual,  placed  a  strict  watch  round  our  lair, 
which  barely  sheltered  us  from  thn  rain,  and  afforded  a  slightly 
better  couch  for  repose  than  the  bare  ground,  if  such  a  term  as 
repose  can  be  justly  applied  to  the  fitful  and  feverish  state  of 
excitement  to  which  we  were  exposed.  We  had  a  guard  of 
eight  Indians  to  take  care  of  our  party,  and  we  must  say  that 
on  this  occasion  they  did  not  molest  us  in  the  slightest  degree, 
anil  never  offcreil  to  intrude  themselves  on  our  notice.  They 
snt  quietly  on  the  ground,  outside  our  lair,  utterly  regardless 
of  the  rain,  which,  at  intervals,  came  down  in  pretty  smart 
showers,  as  though  they  were  accustomed  to  such  weather. 
Their  firelocks,  however,  were  carefully  covered  with  a  piece  of 
animal's  skin,  which  kept  them  dry ;  and  as  some  of  these  wcie 
lying  behind  their  piles  of  ])lunder,  which  were  wrapped  up  in 
a  kind  of  net,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  them  at  our 
ease.  They  were  roughly  finished,  and  appeared  as  barbarous 
in  construction  as  the  firelocks  of  a  century  ago ;  yet,  in  the 
hands  of  an  Indian,  and  to  do  an  Indian's  work,  assuming  our 
capture  to  be  his  habitual  occupation,  they  are  an  effective 
weapon.  The  nets  containing  their  plunder  were  strapped  to 
their  backs  when  marching,  and  seemed  to  cause  them  little 
inconvenience. 

After  a  couple  of  hours'  repose,  and  while  speculating 
upon  the  probable  upshot  of  the  affair,  one  of  our  men  came 
in  from  the  general  body  of  the  captives,  who  were  about  half 
a  mile  off,  and  told  us  that  all  the  Indians  were  drunk,  and 
were  behaving  in  thn  most  riotous  and  menacing  manner  to 
the  blacks,  whom  they  had  in  charge.  This  section  of  the 
Indian  party  had  saved  a  portion  of  the  rum  which  they  had 
plundered  from  our  stores,  and  the  only  wonder  was  that  they 
had  saved  it  so  long.  This,  however,  was  sad  news,  and 
created  a  very  gloomy  and  depressed  state  of  feeling  amongst 
us.  We  were  strongly  guarded,  and  had  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  escape ;  and  as  we  heard  their  yells  at  a  distance, 
we  expected  they  would  be  soon  upon  us.  A  drunken  soldier 
in  a  state  of  active  and  maddening  excitement  is  bad 
enough  in  any  country,  and  under  any  circumstances ;  but  a 
drunken  Indian,  inflamed  by  rum  above  proof  and  in  posses- 
sion of  captives  about  whose  ransoms  he  is  not  quite  sure, 
transcends  the  soldier,  as  far  as  incenti\e  to  fiendish  brutality  is 
concerned.  We  had  made  up  our  minds  for  the  worst — death  ; 
but  we  could  not  calculate  in  what  form  that  would  be 
accomplished.  We  were  apprehensive  that  the  Indians,  under 
the  exciting  influence  of  drink,  would  scalp  us,  which  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  with  them,  when  disappointed  of  the  gain 
they  hope  to  obtain  from  their  captives ;  but  to  be  lefl  to  a 
lingering  death  in  the  bush  was  what  we  most  dreaded,  and 
were  determined  if  possible  to  prevent.  The  Indians,  how- 
ever, were  soon  upon  us,  but  as  they  neared,  the  yells  died 
away,  and  their  noisy  fiendish  laugh  had  completely  ceased ; 
they  came  towards  our  lair  in  a  sullen  but  determined 
manner,  and,  after  effectually  surrounding  us,  began  to  talk 
angrily  in  their  own  language,  as  though  they  had  prepared 
themselves  for  our  slaughter.  They  first  drew  out  their  knives, 
and  then  flourished  them  over  their  heads ;  but  not  content 
with  these  menacing  displays,  they  drew  their  knives  across  their 
arms  and  wrists,  and  pointed  to  their  cutlasses  and  the  ground, 
after  the  manner  of  stage  charlatans,  who  dumbly  play  their 


parts,  and  merely  mimic  human  action.  This  was  mere 
braggadocio,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  but  it  was  intensely 
painful  to  witness,  and  indicated  the  very  extreme  of  cruelly. 
At  length,  tired,  we  presume,  of  these  savage  displays,  the 
Indians  interpreted  to  us  through  one  of  their  own  men,  who 
spoke  Spanish,  their  intentions~.it  Ic.ist  their  pretended  inten- 
tions. They  had  made  up  their  minds,  they  said,  to  do  away 
with  us,  as  they  saw  that  we  could  not  proceed  fast  enougli 
for  them ;  that  we  were  continually  wanting  water,  especially 
one  individual,  whom  they  specially  pointed  out  They  also 
said  that  they  had  seventeen  miles,  or  more,  of  difficult  bush 
to  get  through  on  the  next  day,  and  that  wc  could  not  possibly 
stand  the  fatigue ;  they  then  shook  hands  with  us  in  a  some- 
what impressive  manner,  as  though  they  were  bidding  us  a 
final  adieu,  and  the  general,  who  was  present,  immediately 
left  to  communicate  tlie  intelligence  to  our  men,  who  were 
some  distance  from  uo.  The  Indians,  however,  changed  their 
determination,  if  it  were  ever  sincere,  which  is  doubtful ;  and, 
after  a  council  o.  war,  they  made  up  their  minds  that  we 
should  be  spared  another  day,  provided  we  should  prove 
strong  enough  to  accomplish  that  day's  journey ;  this  was 
communicated  to  us  by  the  interpreter. 

On  the  night  which  followed  the  fourth  day  of  our  capture, 
it  rained  in  torrents,  and  our  bedding  of  capoon-leaves  was 
wet  through  and  through.  This  caused  us  great  discomfort, 
as  we  had  nothing  to  cover  us,  not  even  dry  leaves,  which  we 
would  gladly  have  accepted.  We  also  felt  the  cravings  of 
hunger,  not  having  tasted  anything  since  the  preceding  evening, 
and  would  have  given  anything  for  a  drop  of  the  rum  which 
the  Indians  had  so  recklessly  drunk.  The  fear,  however,  of 
being  weak  from  the  want  of  food,  and  of  not  being  able  to 
proceed  on  the  next  day's  route,  had  the  effect  of  stringing  up 
and  t\^  .ling  our  nerves,  and  we  rose  in  the  morning  both 
ready  and  determined  for  action,  though  fever  had  almost 
stricken  us  down. 

We  commenced  our  fourth  day's  journey  at  four  a.m., 
having  seventeen  miles  of  clear  bush  before  us,  with  scarcely  an 
oasis  of  open  ground  throughout  the  whole  journey.  The  day 
was  warm — hot,  indeed,  and  travelling  was  as  tiresome  and 
distressing  as  it  well  could  be.  To  make  matters  worse,  we 
were  started  without  any  food,  and  as  we  had  been  without  for 
one  day  and  two  nights,  we  felt  exceedingly  weak  and  depressed, 
in  fact,  ready  to  sink  at  almost  every  step  we  took.  We 
thought,  for  a  time,  that  the  Indians  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  starve  us  to  death ;  though  we  could  assign  no  reason  why 
we  entertained  the  thought,  except  their  apparently  intentional 
neglect  in  supplying  us  with  the  proper  amount  of  food.  Being 
poorly  clad,  and  bound  tightly  round  the  arms  with  ropes,  our 
fatigue  was  unnecessarily  increased,  and  this,  combined  with  fever, 
made  existence  very  diflicult  to  endure.  We  had  been  bound 
three  days  in  this  manner,  and  had  to  march  and  sleep  in  that 
state  throughout  the  journey.  These  ropes,  moreover,  greatly 
annoyed  us  on  the  march,  as  they  got  occar'onally  entangled 
with  the  numerous  creepers  which  intersected  our  path,  and 
frequently  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  we  were  released. 

Having  marched  about  two  hours  we  were  ordered  to  halt, 
when  we  rested  and  refreshed  ourselves,  first  by  lying  down  on 
the  ground,  and  secondly  by  taking  copious  draughts  of  water, 
which  we  luckily  fell  in  with  on  our  route.  While  we  were 
resting  and  drinking  our  water,  a  report  came  in  (hat  the  cattle 
had  gone  astray,  that  they  had  fairly  got  away  with  their  drivers, 
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and  that  the  Indians  could  nut  keep  us  from  running  ofT,  which  I  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  no  more.  That  kinil,  good  Huirit 
had  determined  them  to  despatch  us  at  once.  This  rc|)ort,  w;is  the  Canadian.  We  buried  him  as  well  as  we  couUI,  with 
however,  turned  out  to  be  a  mere  fabrication,  and  we  were  no  implements  or  tools  to  dig  his  grave ;  and  we  could  only 
ordered  to  continue  our  march,  not  resting  for  three  hours  or  ;  hope  that  his  remains  would  find  a  peaceful  and  unmolested 
the   rest,    however,   when   it   did   come,  proved   very    repose. 


more  1 


acceiitable.     One  of  our  companions,  however,  was  getting  very 
weak  from  tlic  effect  of  heat  and  the  fever  that  was  upon  him ; 


The  Indians,  through  the  interpreter,  informed  us  that  it 
any  were  unable  to  proceed  on  the  journey,  they  would  release 


THE  I.NDIAN  CHIEF. 


and  while  resting  ho  felt  a  peculiar  sensation  creeping  over 
him,  as  though  he  coukl  not  proceed  further.  It  was  a  kind 
of  drowsiness,  combined  with  sickness,  and  his  fear  was  great 
when  the  Indians  noticed  it  and  began  to  speak  among 
themselves  in  a  smothered  tone,  displaying  the  pettishness 
which  is  peculiar  to  them  when  they  intend  doing  any  cruel 
act  Our  companion  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  a  doomed 
man,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  cannot  walk  any  further ;  I  am  too 
ill.  If  any  of  you  recover,  do,  pray,  look  to  my  few  affairs,  and 
write  to  my  friends."  When  his  companions  told  him  that  his 
request  should  be  attended  to,  a  smile  passed  over  his  face, 


them,  mare  sua,  by  thrusting  a  machete,  or  cutlass,  through 
their  bodies.  This  information  reduced  the  state  of  things  to 
which  we  were  brought  to  a  simple  form — instant  death,  or  a 
desperate  struggle  to  continue  the  journey.  After  proceeding 
a  few  miles  on  our  renewed  march  we  were  again  orHered  to 
halt,  but  not  allowed  to  sit  down,  as  there  was  only  a  slight 
obstruction  to  our  onward  path  ahead  of  the  line,  such  as 
creepers  or  dense  bush  occasionally  present  We  had  only 
been  standing  a  few  minutes  when  the  writer  of  these  lines  felt 
a  sensation  coming  over  him  similar  to  that  which  the  Canadian 
experienced  antecedent  to  his  decease ;  and  feeling  giddy,  he 
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KtagKcrcd  and  lost  all  consciousness  of  existence.  He  was,  at 
length,  brought  to  by  water  being  thrown  over  his  face  and 
poured  coi>iously  down  his  Iwck.  Yet,  amidst  this  adverse 
condition  of  tilings,  almost  without  hope,  and  hourly  sinking 
from  fatigue,  but  more  from  want  of  proper  sustenance,  we 
cheered  c.ich  other  up  by  occasionally  cracking  jokes  upon  our 
captors,  which  they  could  not  possibly  comprehend,  and  so  f.ir 
therefore,  ihcy  were  utterly  futile  and  harmless,  though  tlicy 
alleviated  our  sufferings,  and  diminished  slightly  the  disasters 


could  get  one  leg  across  a  tree  our  juints  would  n.uk,  n» 
though  they  were  broken,  from  being  swollen  and  stilTcned  by 
ni^ht  colds  and  long  marches.  This  kind  of  route  continued 
till  evening,  when,  to  our  surprise  and  grateful  relief,  wc 
found  ourselves  on  the  bank.s  of  liluc  Creek  River,  which  we 
hailed  with  heartfelt  joy. 

We  luit  up,  or  rather  were  housed,  in  a  kin'  of  shed,  which 
formed  i>art  of  the  hamlet  that  h.id  been  deserted  on  the 
approach  of  the  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  our  capture.     The 
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which  befell  us.  We  had  still  about  eight  miles  to  stagger  over, 
and  we  would  almost  have  bartered  our  existence  for  a  draught 
of  rum,  however  small  that  draught  might  be ;  it  would  have 
given  us  courage  and  resolution,  and  our  journey  might  have 
been  accomplished  with  about  half  the  pain  and  suffering  we 
were  compelled  to  endure.  When  the  vines  or  creepers 
occasionally  caught  our  boots  and  tripped  us  up,  the  Indians 
hauled  us  on  our  legs  without  the  slightest  mercy,  and  indulged 
in  a  kind  of  brutish  laugh,  especially  if  the  ground  chanced  to 
be  covered  with  tlio.-ns.  This  was  not  the  only  difficulty  we 
had  to  surmount  in  the  bush,  for  there  were  fallen  trees,  some 
of  them  of  large  girth,  lying  in  almost  every  direction ;  and 
these  we  bad  to  get  over  the  best  way  we  could.  Some  of  us 
could  scarcely  lift  our  feet  from  the  ground,  and  before  we 
VOL.  V. 


cattle  were  all  safe,  and  were  grazing  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
and  the  Indians  made  up  their  minds  to  slaughter  two  of  them 
for  food,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  us  also.  This  was 
the  first  sign  of  a  common  feeling  of  humanity  exercised  by 
the  Indians  towards  us  ;  and  as  they  knew  that  we  had  had 
scarcely  anything  approaching  to  a  meal,  and  some  of  us  not 
even  tasted  food  since  we  left  our  own  station,  we  began  to  draw 
more  favourable  conclusions  as  to  our  ultimate  fate  than  we 


we  had  hitherto  done.  The  Indians  singled  out  an  ox,  and 
having  tied  him  to  a  stake  ran  a  machete  through  his  neck, 
but  the  thrust  had  not  the  desired  effect,  for  the  animal,  having 
made  a  desperate  plunge,  rushed  off  into  the  bush,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Indians,  who  made  ever}-  effort  to  capture  it. 
I  Hie  Indirtnii  were,  however,  more  auccessful  with  two  other 
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oxen  which  were  singled  out  of  the  herd;  these  were 
slaughtered,  skinned,  and  eaten  within  the  short  space  of  half 
an  hour,  so  sharply  had  hunger  overtaken  even  captors  and 
captives  on  that  trying  occasion.  Some  of  us,  however, 
made  but  a  scanty  meal,  but  it  had  a  good  effect  upon  our 
spirits,  and  hardened  us  to  complete  the  journey.  We  tore  the 
meat  with  our  fingers,  for  knives  and  forks  would  have  been  out 
of  place  in  tliat  rennote  and  savage  solitude.  Having  finished 
our  meal,  we  gladly  sank  to  rest  upon  our  couch  of  capoon- 
leaves  ;  but,  what  with  our  guard  of  Indians  and  the  myriads 
of  mosquitoes  which  assailed  us,  we  had  no  chance  of  obtain- 
ing even  a  moderate  repose.  During  the  night  the  yells  peculiar 
to  the  Indians  were  really  frightful,  and  we  were  afraid  that 
the  opposing  tribe  were  on  the  point  of  attacking  our  masters, 
and  that  we  might  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  defending 
our  own  lives.  Of  course,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
were  placed,  our  fears  exaggerated  everything  that  had  a  tendency 
to  endanger  our  position,  and  what  might  be  deemed  merely  a 
molehill  of  danger,  if  such  a  metaphor  may  be  allowed,  was 
instantly  converted  into  a  mountain  of  dread  and  apprehension. 
In  the  morning,  however,  it  turned  out  that  three  of  the  cattle- 
drivers  had  made  their  escape  by  swimming  across  the  river, 
the  darkness  of  the  night  favouring  their  escape.  They  had 
been  loost  \y  guarded,  for  some  of  the  Indians,  having  eaten 
ravenously,  fell  asleep  at  their  posts.  The  escape  of  the 
cattle-drivers  greatly  annoyed  the  captain  of  the  band,  as  we 
afterwards  learned ;  and  a  threat  was  mode  that  if  any  more  of 
us  made  an  escape,  the  remainder  should  at  once  be  put  to 
death.  Escape,  however,  under  any  circumstances,  considering 
the  surroundings  of  our  position,  would  have  been  tantamount 
to  madness ;  by  day  it  would  have  been  impossible,  and  by 
night  the  chances  were  that  we  should  have  been  irretrievably 
lost  in  the  bush.  We  should  have  been  worse  off  by  flight 
than  we  were  in  our  state  of  captivity ;  so  we  consoled  our- 
selves with  the  reflection  that  we  had  better  remain  in  the 
frying-pan  than  leap  into  the  fire,  for  our  miseries  by  that  kind 
of  action  would  surely  be  materially  augmented,  for,  in  the 
lowest  depth  there  is  a  lower  still. 

At  the  end  of  t'.ie  fifth  day's  march  we  arrived,  at  five  p.m., 
at  a  knoll  in  the  bush,  which  was  covered  with  tall  and  slender 
trees.  Before  starting  in  the  morning,  many  of  us  soaped  the 
soles  of  our  socks,  which  considerably  eased  our  march  during 
the  day,  for  we  had  become  terribly  footsore.  We  passed 
through  the  usual  number  of  swamps,  sometimes  ankle-deep,  and 
as  some  of  our  boots  were  down  at  heel  and  pervious  to  wet  and 
mud,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  march  was  truly  distressing. 
The  heat  of  the  sun,  too,  compelled  us  to  keep,  as  long  as  we 
could,  wet  leaves  on  our  wide-awakes,  and  the  latter  also  well 
over  our  foreheads.  Indeed,  we  were  afraid  almost  every 
minute  of  a  sunstroke,  so  direct  and  intense  were  the  sun's 
rays,  especially  when  it  had  just  passed  the  meridian.  Some 
of  our  men,  being  allowed  more  freedom  than  others,  were 
drafted  off  to  seek  water  at  a  small  creek  not  far  distant  from  our 
encampment ;  but  what  they  brought  in,  however,  was  not 
worthy  of  rhe  name  of  water,  for  it  was  neariy  stagnant,  being  the 
worst  we  hud  tasted  throughout  the  entire  march.  We  there- 
fore preferred  a  few  wild  cherries — which  we  plucked  from  some 
neighbouring  trees — to  such  poisonous-looking  and  repulsive 
liquid  as  the  water  from  the  creek.  Tflc  cherries  were  at  least 
refreshing,  although  they  left  our  thirst  comparatively  unslakeil. 
Provisions  we  had  none ;  and  when  an  Indian,  who  had  fiirtively 


k'stened  to  our  inquiries  about  food,  offered  us  some  Indian 
corn-meal  mixed  up  with  some  hot  water,  we  were  rejoiced  in 
the  extreme,  and  partook  of  it  with  the  utmost  delight  and 
satisfaction.  Many  of  us,  indeed,  were  nearly  maddened  by 
hunger,  and  anything  in  the  shape  or  semblance  of  human 
food  was  seized  hold  of  with  avidity.  While  we  were  dis- 
posing of  our  Indian  meal,  the  howl  of  a  puma  was  heard, 
which  quickly  appeared  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  oi' 
our  camp,  and  walked  round  it  several  times ;  as  this  was  the 
first  wilcl  beast  we  had  seen,  we  eyed  it  with  considerable 
curiosity  and  watched  all  its  movements.  The  animal,  how- 
ever, was  driven  off  by  the  Indians,  though  he  kept  a  sharp  eye 
upon  the  cattle,  which  no  doubt  had  drawn  him  to  the  spot 

On  the  sixth  day  we  commenced  our  march,  in  the  goo;< 
line,  one  before  another,  at  four  a.m.  This  march  was  charac- 
terised by  the  same  peculiarities  as  regards  climate  and  natural 
obstacles  as  the  preceding  were.  Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  we 
had  variations ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  were  so  slight  as  to 
make  the  repetition  of  each  day's  march  almost  supererogatory. 
We  halted  for  a  rest  and  a  drink  of  water  at  nine  a.m.  The 
water  was  bad,  and  scarcely  fit  to  drink.  This  was  not  the 
only  drawback  we  had  to  endure ;  the  majority  of  us  were 
grievously  footsore,  and  we  could  scarcely  make  way  at  any 
pace.  However,  there  was  no  help  fo'  it,  and  we  had  to 
trudge  forward  in  the  best  manner  we  could.  On  this  day,  to 
make  matters  worse,  as  it  were,  we  had  to  travel  through  cane 
swamps,  which  are  difficult  to  get  over  without  enduring  great 
inconveniences,  as  the  canes  are  sure  to  catch  the  traveller  by 
the  neck  and  feet,  which  they  sometimes  cut  to  a  fearful  degree. 
However,  we  put  our  hands  as  well  as  we  could  into  our 
pockets,  which  afforded  a  certain  kind  of  protection,  but  our 
faces,  being  unprotected,  were  lacerated  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion. These  canes  grew  very  thick,  and  had  to  be  cut  down 
in  several  places  ere  we  could  pc.."iibly  proceed  on  our  march  ; 
and  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  varying  from  1 20"  to  130", 
from  ten  a.m.  to  three  p.m.  (when  it  began  to  diminish),  our 
sufferings  may  be  at  least  partially  conceived.  We  passed  over 
five  cane  swamps,  which  were  said  to  rover  about  five  miles  of 
ground,  so  that  our  pace  measured  about  two  miles  to  the 
hour.  At  six  p.m.  we  arrived  at  a  small  Indian  hamlet,  footsore, 
weakened  by  hunger  and  thirst,  and  in  every  respect  most 
weariedly  worn  down  wi'ih  fatigue.  AVe  were  fortunate  enough, 
however,  to  procure  some  water,  and  a  few  corn  cakes  to  eat ; 
but  nothing  but  extreme  want  could  induce  us  to  eat  these 
cakes,  for  they  were  anything  but  palatable,  and  almost  always 
left  the  sensation  of  thirst,  which  is  more  painful  to  endure 
than  hunger,  even  in  its  sharpest  and  most  twinging  attacks. 
This  was  the  hot  season,  and  most  of  the  rivulets  and  water- 
courses were  completely  dried  up,  so  that  it  was  common  to  go 
a  distance  of  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  before  a  drop  of  water 
could  be  procured.  At  night  time  we  met  with  our  usual  beds, 
made  of  capoon-leaves,  but  most  of  us  were  much  too  tired  to 
obtain  anything  in  the  shape  of  rest,  as  we  had  undergone  a 
greater  amount  of  fatigue  during  the  day  than  we  had  ever 
experienced  before.  Our  sensations  are  indescribable,  and  we 
could  scarcely  conceive  that  human  nature  could  endure  such 
an  amount  of  pain  and  suffering  as  we  were  subjected  to ;  while 
we  were  in  agony,  and  thinking  of  our  hard  fate,  the  Indians 
close  around  us  were  lying  in  their  hammocks,  which  were 
slung  to  trees  between  stakes  driven  in  the  ground.  Very  few, 
however,  were  a.sleep,  for  several  were  talking  round  their  camp* 
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fires  and  cooking  their  meat,  none  of  which,  however,  they 
offered  to  us ;  and  we  were  not  only  painfully  refusf  d  a  taste  of 
the  viand,  but  cruelly  tantalised  with  a  smell  of  it. 

This  Indian  hamlet,  where  we  were  encamped,  was  situated 
on  rather  elevated  ground  close  to  a  swamp,  and  under  some 
very  high  trees.  It  was  un  the  acknowledged  tenitory  of  the 
Indians.  The  ground  being  undulatory,  the  camp-fires  were 
all  around  us,  and  some  twenty  Indians  were  situated  on  a 
mound  close  by,  whence  they  could  have  a  full  view  of  the 
camp.  Others  were  in  a  dell,  in  which,  though  hidden  from 
ourselves,  they  could  hear  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  encamp 
ment  The  cattle  were  grazing  about,  near  at  hand,  while  a 
few  were  tied  to  the  trees.  All  was  comparatively  quiet  up 
to  twelve  o'clock,  or  midnight,  when  the  Indians  began  their 
usual  yells,  the  most  unearthly  and  fiendish  caricature  of  the 
human  voice  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  and  began  to 
chant  their  ghustly  and  lugubrious  songs.  Their  sudden  and 
savage  shouts  aroused  the  writer  of  this  narrative  out  of  a 
kind  of  doze,  and  aj  he  jumped  upon  his  legs  he  found  his 
nose  bleeding  profusely,  which,  though  it  continued  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  had  not  a  bad  effect,  for  he  expe- 
rienced a  kind  of  pleasing  relief  f-^m  a  previously  felt  pressure. 


On  the  seventh  day  our  breakfast  consisted  of  half  a  cup 
of  coffee,  which  was  weak,  as  we  had  to  spread  it  over  a  large 
surface,  or  rather  mingle  it  with  a  large  quantity  of  water.  We 
had  nothing  to  eat,  nor  were  we  offered  the  slightest  morsel  by 
the  Indians,  who  had  been  gorging  upon  our  plundered  meat, 
and  gulping  down  our  spirits  on  the  preceding  evening,  as 
though  they  had  not  another  day  to  live  nor  another  meal  to 
take.  The  ground  over  which  we  marched  for  the  first  few 
miles  was  rough  and  stony,  and  at  intervals  somewhat  hilly.  It 
was  difficult  marching,  and  we  could  scarcely  get  over  more 
than  one  mile  and  a  half  in  the  hour,  calculating  the  distance 
by  the  sun's  position.  When  we  halted,  we  had  come  about 
three  miles  from  our  previous  night's  bivouac,  and  this  rvas  the 
shortest  journey  we  had  yet  taken.  We  were  all  surprised  at 
this  early  halt,  as  it  was  still  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  and  as 
that  was  our  ordinary  time  for  making  the  greatest  push 
forwards,  our  surprise  and  wonderment  were  the  greater. 
At  last,  however,  we  arrived  at  a  small  natural  clearing  in  the 
bush,  and,  accordingly,  lying  down  on  the  ground,  we  looked 
about  us  for  a  time  until  we  could,  as  it  were,  collect  our 
thoughts,  and  began  to  speculate  as  to  what  could  possibly  be 
the  meaning  of  so  early  a  halt 


Adam's  Peak,  Ceylon. 


Althouoh  there  are  mountains  higher  than  Adam's  Peak  in 
Ceylon,  yet,  from  Its  being  one  of  the  highest — 7,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea — and  a  perfect  cone,  standing  by 
itself,  it  forms  an  object  of  considerable  attraction  to  vesseb 
out  at  sea;  and  as  it  is  interwoven  in  its  history  with  a 
re.narkable  legend,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  its  interest  is 
peculiarly  its  own.  Indeed,  to  the  Eastern  world  it  presents 
as  much  attraction,  and  obtains  as  much  vener  ition  as  Ararat,  in 
Armenia.  In  the  one  case,  Noah's  Ark  is  sa  id  to  have  rested 
,.  fter  the  Delude  ;  in  the  other,  Adam  is  said  to  have  first  set 
foot  upon  the  earth  after  his  expulsion  from  Paradise,  which, 
according  to  the  Mohammedans,  is  situated  somewhere  mid- 
way u])  between  heaven  and  earth.  The  country  round 
about  Adam's  Peak  is  rich  in  gems,  and  there  is  a  large  extent 
of  low  hills  round  about  the  great  cone.  These  hills  are 
mostly  covered  with  forests,  and  there  is  much  fine  shooting 
in  them.  The  ascent  of  Adam's  Peak  is  very  difficult  in 
parts,  and  chains  depending  from  the  rock  are  used  to  help 
up  the  numerous  pilgrims,  who  arrive  here  from  all  parts  of 
the  East.  Upon  the  very  top,  on  an  almost  inaccessible  crag, 
there  is  an  enclosure  with  the  shrine  which  covers  the  impress 
of  the  foot  The  footmark  is  of  a  very  large  size,  nearly 
five  feet  in  length,  and  proportionally  bn.ad,  pointing  to  the 
north.  It  is  of  the  left  foot  only,  the  r  ght,  if  we  remember 
correctly,  having  been  set  by  Adam  on  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
or  somewhere  in  Central  Asia.  Of  course,  the  entire  story  is 
absurd,  but  it  is  very  ancient,  dating  from  several  centuries 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  is  most  probable  that  the 
great  Buddhist  teacher,  when  '"-  came  over  to  Ceylon, 
ascended  the   Peak,  and  left  at  its  highest  point  a  visible 


token  of  his  advent,  and  a  sigr.  nf  his  dominion  over  the 
island,  his  followers  shaping  out  the  footprint  The  worship 
of  footprints  is,  we  believe,  peculiar  to  the  East,  and  is  very 
widely  distributed.  Buddha's  footprint  may  be  seen  in  other 
countries ;  and  the  prints  of  Moliammed's  foot  may  be  seen 
from  the  confines  of  Eastern  Bengal  right  away  west  to  Arabia. 
One  of  the  veritable  shoes  which  the  great  shepherd-prophet 
of  Arabia  is  said  to  have  worn,  we  have  seen  carefully 
preserved  in  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  great  Jumma  Musjid 
of  Delhi,  along  with  other  curious  relics,  as  a  single  hair  of 
his  upper  lip.  The  shoe,  or  rather  sole  of  leather,  was  of  a 
very  large  size,  and  the  specimen  of  the  moustache  was  as 
rough  and  coarse  ao  a  porker's  bristle.  If  these  relics  are 
genuine,  Mohammed  must  have  been  an  extraordinary  man 
even  in  a  physical  sense. 

Here  and  there  in  the  forests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mountain — where  the  renowned  talipot  palm  grows  to  its  gigantic 
height,  and  is  said  to  flower  once  in  a  century,  its  sheath 
bursting  open  with  a  report  similar  to  that  of  a  cannon — may 
be  seen,  as  in  India  and  other  adjacent  parts,  the  miserable 
remains  of  what  were  probably  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  They  do  not  readily  place  themselves  before 
the  public  eye,  and  it  is  only  in  out-of-the-way  and  retired 
places  that  they  are  met  with.  They  are  generically  known 
as  Veddahs,  and  are  in  an  extremely  low  and  degraded  state 
of  civilisation.  A  gentleman  who  ascF:ided  Adam's  Peak 
during  the  early  part  of  this  century,  told  the  present  writer 
that  he  had  come  across  several  parties  of  these  wild  men,  who 
were  held  in  the  utmost  dread  by  the  rest  of  the  natives,  a'  1 
who  were  called  by  them  Rakh'sts,  a  generic  name  for  savages 
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and  demons.  In  stature  they  were  large,  and  powerfully  built. 
They  were  extremely  ugly,  scarcely  covered  their  nakedness, 
and  generally  avoided  contact  with  the  civilised  races.  Even 
do"  .1  to  the  present  day  they  remain  in  the  same  wild  and 
degraded  state.  Although  more  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed, 
this  tells  but  little  for  our  civilising  and  humane  efforts  in  the 
East,  notwithstanding  the  rose-coloured  accounts  of  Sir  John 
WHliam  Kaye.  Indeed,  it  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
more  than  twelve  millions,  or  nearly  half  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  of  aboriginal  savages  in  various  parts  of 
India ;  and  for  this  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  the 


department  and  a  special  agenc)',  the  greatest  good  would 
result.  Busied  with  larger  populations  and  more  immediate 
interests,  these  wild  tribes  are  sadly  neglected.  In  Ceylon  the 
same  spasmodic  efforts  have  been  made,  and  with  as  little 
geneial  success ;  and  there  remains  the  fact  before  us  that 
a  race  of  human  beings  exists  in  a  small  island  surrounded  by 
wealthy  commercial  ports,  large  naval  stations,  and  busy 
European  towns,  uncared  for,  and  in  a  condition  little  removed 
from  that  of  the  beasts. 

However,  the  true  remedy  for  this  impolitic  and  inhuman 
neglect  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  may  at  once  be  taken  in  hand. 
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CHIEF  OF  A  VILLAGE,   CKiLOM. 


country  there  is  no  special  department  to  bring  them  within 
the  pale  of  that  civilis?  ;,lvin  which  would  benefit  both  the 
people  and  the  government.  Large  tribes,  numbering  millions, 
lie  within  our  own  territories,  who  might  profitably  consume 
English  manufactures,  and  of  whose  loyalty  in  times  of 
disturbance  we  could  be  sure  of  Only  here  and  there  we  find 
anything  like  an  effort  made  to  influence  one  or  two  tribes. 
While  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  sterling  are  spent  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen  in  matters  almost  immaterial,  these  wild 
tribes,  a  body  numbering  twelve  millions,  who  might  reclaim 
the  waste  lands,  add  to  the  producing  power  of  the  country, 
consume  millions  of  manufactures,  add  to  the  customs  revenue, 
and  become  an  efficient  and  reliable  defence  in  troublous 
times,  are  regarded  as  if  they  did  not  exist.  The  spasmodic 
and  loose  efforts  made  here  and  there  are  entirely  unworthy  of 
being  regarded  favourably,  notwithstanding  that  the  benefits 
resulting  from  them  ought  to  convince  us  that  with  a  special 


Let  a  State  department  be  formed,  with  a  special  agency 
under  it  to  carry  out  its  views.  The  "  Department  for  the 
Civilisation  of  the  Aborigines  "  would  include  in  its  operations 
vast  tracts  of  country  now  neglected.  The  Andaman  Islanders, 
the  Gouds,  the  Kols,  ,'he  Todas,  the  Garrows,  the  Looshais, 
and  a  dozen  other  tribis,  would  come  under  the  operation  of 
its  influence.  Select  oflicers,  witli  a  special  fitness  and  aptitude 
for  influencing  these  tribes — and  who  would  devote  their  lives 
towards  elevating  and  bringing  millions  of  as  fine  men  as  exist 
anywhere,  under  the  influences  of  commerce,  trade,  improved 
agriculture,  settled  habits,  and  some  sort  of  enlightenment — 
may  yet  be  found  in  the  high-spirited  men  who  form  the 
beauty  and  the  glory  of  the  Indian  Services.  Such  men  exist, 
and  have  only  to  be  called  forth  to  come  out.  The  result  in 
a  few  years  would  be  striking,  and  amply  justify  the  creation 
of  the  new  department,  as  well  as  repay  tenfold  whatever 
expense  might  have  been  incurred. 


FISHING  IN   BLUE  WATKK. 


STORM    FETKELS,   OR   "  MOTIIEK  CAREV's   CHICKENS." 


Fishing  in  Blue  Heater, 

JIY    HARCOURT  TORRIANO. 


Our  good   little  barque,  the   Gleam,   as  she   rapidly  nerred 
the  equator,   upon  her  return  voyage  from  Port  Natal,   had 
been  running  her  four  or  hve  knois  an  hour  steadily  for  the 
last  week — rather  a  relief  after  a  somewhat  stormy  passage 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  subsequent  calms  and 
bafHing  winds.     Cape  pigeons  had  been  shot  and  angled  for, 
mollyhawks  and  albatrosses  had  fallen  victims  to  our  firearms 
in  great  numbers  ;  and  "  Danger,"  a  splendid  specimen  of  the 
black  retriever,  had   distingaished   himself  by  i)lunging  over 
the    ship's    side,  and  bringing    to   hand   our    game,  at    all 
times  when  we  were  becalmed,  or  even  when  we  were  sailing 
at  a  moderate  rate.     In  fact,  the  brave  old  dog  would  have 
gone  overboard  during  a  gale,  and  it  was  always  necessary  to 
restrain  him  whenever  we  were  shooting  in  such  a  state  of  the 
weather  that    his  going  overboard  would  have  imperilled  his 
safety;  for  the  dog  was  so  great  a  favourite  with  all  hands, 
that  his  death  would  have  been   considered  quite  a  loss  by 
the  whole  ship's  company.     "  Danger  "  first  saw  the  light,  I 
believe,  in  Jajian,  and  had  spent  his  whole  life  at  sea,  having 
been  brought  on  board  when  a  little  puppy,  and  having  rarely 
left  the  ship,  even  while  in  dock  or  harbour,  for  more  than  a 
few  hours  at  a  time.     It  was  a  curious  sight  to  watch  him  at  his 
work — the  utterly  fearless  way  in  which  he  would  leap  over- 
board, then  his  desperate  battle  with  some  large  sea-bird,  for- 
midable alike  in  beak  and  wing ;  and,  after  having  overcome 
and  seized  it,  his  struggle  back  through  the  fast  swelling  sea  to 
the  ship's  side,  when  he  would  carefully  swim  into  the  looped 
rope  which  some  of  us  were  towing  overboard  for  nis  accom- 
modation,  and  allow   himself  to  be  hoisted   on  deck,   still 
retaining  in  his  mouth  the  bird  which  he  had  retrieved.    If  he 
seemed  much  exhausted,  one  of  the  lads  generally  went  over 
the  ship's  side  on   a  rope,  and  relieved  him  of  his  burden. 


The  little  Cape  pigeons  and  stormy  petrels  he  would  retrieve 
almost  without  disturbing  a  feather.  The  Cape  pigeon  is  a 
bird  found  in  the  seas  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
size  nearly  equal  to  the  widgeon ;  the  plumage  is  a  mi.xture 
of  dark  grey  and  white,  and  the  form  of  the  body  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  storm  petrel,  though  more  clumsy.  It  is 
a  constant  amusement  among  passengers  rouiiJ  the  Cape  to 
angle  for  these  birds,  as  they  will  take  a  bait  of  salt  pork 
quite  freely,  if  a  small  fish-hook  or  bent  pin  and  a  fine  line  are 
used. 

The  storm  petrel  is  a  pretty  little  bird,  which  often  accom- 
panies the  ship  for  long  distances  ;  several  of  them  being  seen 
day  after  day  sheltering  themselves  behind  the  stern  of  the  ship 
during  tempestuous  weather,  as  they  skim  and  flutter  over  the 
billows.  At  these  times,  if  a  long  packthread  is  allowed  to  float 
from  the  ship's  taflrail,  they  will  often,  upon  comii.g  in  contact 
with  it,  entangle  themselves  by  their  flutterings,  and  may  then 
be  drawn  on  deck.  These  birds  are  called  "  Mother  Carey's 
chickens  "  by  the  sailors,  as  their  appearance  .it  sea  is  supposed 
to  foretell  stormy  weather.  I  do  not  think  the  petrel  is  ever 
known  to  take  a  bait. 

Though  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  towing  a  line  astern, 
baited  with  a  small  piece  of  pork  and  a  strip  of  white  rag,  we 
had  only  captured  one  dolphin,  which  had  been  bciled,  in  com- 
pany with  a  shilling,  and  found  rather  palatable.  The  motive 
for  boiling  a  silver  coin  is  that  the  decidedly  disagreeable,  if  not 
dangerous,  symptoms  which  occasionally  follow  a  repast  upon 
the  various  kinds  of  deep-sea  fish  are  attributed,  by  sailors, 
to  the  presence  of  copper,  and  it  is  by  ihem  supposed  that 
silver  boiled  in  the  same  vessel  will  show  signs  of  the  copper, 
should  it  at  the  time  exist  in  the  fish.  One  day,  while  watch- 
ing the  numerous  shoals  of  flying-fish  which  were  continually 
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appearing  from  and  disappearing  in  the  beautiful  clear  blue 
water,  we  became  aware  that  these  unhappy  beings  were  pur- 
sued by  a  large  school  of  dolphin,  and,  as  always  seems  to 
be  the  case,  a  number  of  sea-birds  had  put  in  an  appearance 
— though  not  a  bird  had  been  visible  on  the  broad  horizon 
during  the  morning,  and  were  adding  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  flying-fish  by  swooping  down  upon  them  while  in  the  air, 
the  dolphin  seizing  them  as  they  alighted  in  the  water.  The 
flying-fish,  when  sporting  or  terrified,  spring  to  some  height  in 
the  air,  and  are  kept  suspended  while  performing  a  tremen- 
dously long  leap,  rather  than  flight,  by  the  vibratory  movement 
of  their  long  wing-like  fins.  Those  which,  in  the  endeavour  to 
leap  over  the  ship,  fell  on  board — as  several  did,  our  ship  being 
low  in  the  water — were  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  sailors,  and 
proved  very  delicate  eating,  and  their  flesh  at  all  times  free 
from  any  noxious  quality.  The  fish,  which  is  sufficiently  well 
known,  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  herring,  and  particularly 
white  when  cooked,  making  a  very  agreeable  change  of  diet 
after  a  long  course  of  salt  and  preserved  meats.  No  sooner 
was  it  known  that  we  were  among  a  school  of  dolphin,  and 
that  they  were  on  the  feed,  than  all  hands  who  were  idle  at  the 
time  commenced  searching  their  berths  for  string  enough  to 
make  fishing-lines,  and  shortly  some  six  or  seven  lines  were 
over  the  ship's  side,  dipping  in  the  water  with  the  movement  of 
the  vessel.  The  baits,  which  it  was  intended  should  appear  to 
the  dolphin  as  flying-fish,  were  certainly  not  very  true  to  nature, 
consisting  merely  of  strips  of  whit,  rag  bound  on  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  hook,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  the  most  skilfully 
tied  and  dressed  artificial  fly  never  played  such  havoc  among 
the  trout  as  did  our  artificial  flying-fish  among  the  dolphin.  As 
the  bait  touched  and  was  jerked  backwards  and  forwards 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water  by  the  angler,  the  dolphins  rushed 
voraciously  upon  it,  sometimes  even  leaping  from  the  water, 
and  hooked  themselves  in  their  eagemes^s.  We  soon  found 
that  if  drawn  quietly  on  board,  care  being  taken  that  they  did 
not  touch  the  ship's  side,  they  struggled  but  little,  and  rarely 
broke  away  from  the  hook ;  while  if  they  struck  against  the 
ship  they  generally  released  themselves  by  their  struggles. 

In  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  the  deck  was  strewn  with 
fish,  floundering  in  all  directions,  averaging  in  length  about 
three  feet  The  beauty  of  the  changing  colours  of  a  dying 
dolphin,  though  often  mentioned,  is  almost  beyond  exaggeration. 
One  moment  the  whole  fish  appears  of  a  bright  silver,  then 
quickly  changes  to  a  golden  hue,  then  flushes  over  (if  I  may 
use  the  expression)  with  a  most  brilliant  light  blue  or  bright 
green,  and  so  continues  changing  colour  until  death.  Fast  and 
freely  as  the  dolphin  continued  to  bite,  the  "grains"  was  brought 
into  play.  The  "grains"  is  an  iron  trident  with  barbed  points, 
the  trident  being  fixed  upon  a  shaft  about  four  feet  long,  which 
is  loaded  at  the  other  end  with  a  large  piece  of  lead ;  a  line  is 
fastened  to  the  shaft,  near  the  iron  trident.  This  weapon  is 
thrown  from  the  hand  in  the  same  manner  as  a  harpoon,  and 
upon  striking  a  fish,  the  leaden  weight  (unless  the  fish  struck 
be  a  very  heavy  one)  throws  the  barbed  trident  points  upwards, 
the  weight  of  the  fish  thus  assisting  in  his  impalement  as  he  is 
dragged  on  board.  Numbers  were  transfixed  by  the  grains  and 
harpoon;  but  still  the  school  remained  with  us,  swimming 
alongside  the  'p  day  and  night,  though  after  a  time  we  did 
not  find  our  b.-.us  quite  so  successful  What  kept  the  fish  with 
us  we  could  aot  understand,  unless  the  bright  colour  of  the 
copper  sheathing  of  the  ship  possessed  any  attraction  for  them ; 


but  there  they  were,  whenever  we  looked  over  the  bulwarks, 
flashing  in  the  beautiful  moonlight  or  glittering  in  the  tropical 
sunshine.  Many  of  them  had  clearly  been  hooked  and 
wounded,  but  continued  by  the  ship,  some  with  the  sides  of 
their  mouths  torn  to  rags  by  the  fish-hooks,  and  others  scarred 
by  harpoon  and  grains,  and  these  maimed  fish  even  in  some 
instances  seized  our  hooks  and  were  brought  on  deck.  Most 
deep-sea  fish  rush  and  devour  one  of  their  kind  when  wounded, 
but  these  dolphins  continued  their  course,  in  no  way  interfering 
with  each  other. 

On  the  third  morning  after  the  appearance  of  the  dolphins, 
we  fell  in  with  enormous  schools  of  bonita  and  albicore ;  the 
sea  at  times  seemed  literally  alive  with  leaping  and  plunging 
fish.  The  bonita  are  a  handsome,  round-bodied,  thick-set 
fish,  though  something  in  form  resembling  the  mackerel, 
and  marked  with  thin  stripes,  running  lengthwise  from  the 
gill-covers  to  the  tail.  •  These  fish  were  very  active  when 
out  of  the  water,  flapping  about  and  leaping  out  of  the  tubs  in 
which  they  were  placed,  and  making  a  great  mess  and  noise  on 
deck,  unless  quieted  by  the  not  very  humane  expedient  of 
breaking  the  spine  close  to  the  tail,  which  of  course  rendered 
them  powerless.  Two  enormous  albicores  having  been  for 
some  time  observed  playing  round  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  a 
shark-hook  was  attached  to  a  stout  cord,  and  after  being  fitted 
with  a  couple  of  streamers  of  white  rag,  in  imitation  of  a  flying- 
fish,  this  was  let  down  into  the  water  from  the  jib-boom,  and 
after  being  flicked  about  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  for  some 
time  was  seized  by  an  albicore,  which  was  immediately  hooked 
through  the  jaw.  When  the  head  and  part  of  the  body  of  the 
fish  was  dragged  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  became  very 
evident  that  the  hold  which  the  hook  had  upon  the  jaw  would 
not  bear  the  enormous  weight  of  the  albicore,  when  one  of 
the  ship's  company,  however,  succeeded  in  transfixing  it  with  a 
harpoon,  which  appeared  to  kill  the  fish  instantaneously,  having, 
I  suppose,  passed  through  the  heart.  After  this,  a  cord  with 
a  running  noose  was  slipped  over  the  line  and  drawn  taut 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  fish,  and  he  was  hauled 
on  deck.  This  fish  was  found  to  exceed  loo  pounds  in  weight, 
and  was  thoroughly  gorged  with  flying-fish,  as  had  been  the  case 
with  most  of  the  dolphins  and  bonita  which  we  had  secured. 
Instances  of  large-sized  albicore  being  taken  by  the  hook  are, 
I  have  been  informed,  exceedingly  rare. 

The  albicore  is  very  similar  to  the  bonita  in  form,  and  both 
are,  I  believe,  a  species  of  tunny.  The  flesh  of  this  fish  is 
coarse  in  appearance,  and  not  being  particularly  agreeable  in 
flavour,  the  temptation  to  cook  and  eat  it  would  be  very  slight 
where  any  other  kind  of  fresh  fish  could  be  procured  ;  in  fact, 
this  remark  applies  to  all  deep-sea  fish  (with  the  exception  of 
the  flying-fish).  Sharks'  flesh,  dressed  in  the  form  of  steaks, 
notwithstanding  the  very  general  prejudice  against  it,  being 
quite  as  palatable  as  any  other,  though  this  can  hardly  be 
considered  a  botme-bcuche. 

After  keeping  company  with  us  for  four  or  five  days,  the 
enormous  schools  of  fish  we  had  so  suddenly  fallen  in  with 
disappeared  almost  as  quickly  as  they  appeared,  not,  however, 
before  we  had  captured  severs.!  hundreds  of  them,  a  great 
number  of  which  were  salted  down  and  packed  in  casks,  as  an 
addition  to  the  ship's  provisions.  After  some  days,  it  was 
found  that  the»2  fish  violently  disagreed  with  those  who  had 
freely  partaken  of  them,  and  the  remainder  were,  therefore, 
thrown  overboard  by  order  of  the  captain. 
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The    Chinese    in    Borneo. 


Chinese  immigrants  form  a  large  portion  of  the  foreign 
population  of  Borneo.  It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  a 
large  country  like  China,  prosperous  in  trade  and  filled  wth 
an  overflowing  population,  would  early  send  forth  many  of 
her  most  enterprising  inhabitants  into  neighbouring  lands;  and 
such  has  been  the  case.  It  would  appear  that  from  very  early 
times  the  settlement  of  Malacca  was  a  resort  of  Chinese  emi- 
grants and  traders.  In  olden  times  Malacca,  on  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  was  the  seat  and  centre  of  all  the  rich  trade  of 
the  Archipelago  ;  and  it  would  be  going  out  of  our  way  here 
to  show  that  Malacca  was  the  site  of  the  Ophir  c'" '  ipture. 
We  mention  this,  however,  to  show  the  great  in  /ortance  of 
Malacca  from  the  very  earliest  times,  whence  we  may  see 
the  reason  why  the  Chinese  went  and  settled  there.  Their 
descendants  are  found  in  the  place  to  the  present  day,  and 
are  called  "  Babas,"  to  distinguish  them  from  native-bom 
Chinamen. 

Probably  at  an  equally  early  period  the  Chinese  arrived  in 
Borneo,  and  formed  various  important  settlements,  both  to  the 
north  and  the  west  of  the  island.  It  must  be  remembered  not 
only  that  Borneo  lies  directly  across  the  Chinese  Sea,  but,  from 
its  great  mineral  wealth  and  size,  must  have  early  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  continent  We 
have  the  evidence  of  this  in  the  remains  of  large  numbers 
of  important  Sanscrit  words  in  the  west,  which  prove  that 
the  Aryan  race  once  held  the  communication  open  between 
Borneo  and  India;  and  Borneo  is  much  nearer  China  than 
India.  Indeed,  the  Chinese  could  hardly  make  sail  for 
Malacca  without  at  least  sometimes  passing  almost  in  sight  of 
Borneo.  Hence  it  is  that  we  ascribe  a  high  antiquity  to  the 
Chinese  settlements  found  in  the  north  of  the  island.  '  We 
shall  see  lower  down  that  native  traditions  point  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

But  the  Chinese  are  remarkable  as  emigrants  at  the 
present  day.  As  they  are  known  to  go  as  far  as  California, 
Peru,  and  Australia,  it  may  readily  be  imagined  that  they  find 
their  way  to  parts  nearer  home.  And  such  is  the  case.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  upwards  of  20,000  arrive  annually  at 
Singapiore,  either  to  swell  the  large  Chinese  town  which 
Singapore  has  now  become,  or  to  be  distributed  all  over  the 
Archipelago.  A  very  small  proportion  find  their  way  so 
far  as  Maulmain  and  Rangoon,  in  Burmah ;  but  the  majority 
are  distributed  over  the  western  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
including  Borneo.  They  generally  land  with  very  little  cash, 
and,  after  a  ratlier  short  stay  at  Singapore — during  which 
they  give  much  occupation  to  the  police — they  disperse  for 
their  destinations.  If  they  do  not  stay  at  Singapore  they  are 
generally  engaged  as  agricultural  or  mining  labourers  by  large 
Chinese  labour  companies.  It  is  as  miners  principally  that 
of  late  years  they  have  been  drafted  into  Sarawak  and  the 
western  parts  of  the  island.  Wherever  they  go  they  take  with 
them  their  distinctive  manners,  vices,  and  customs ;  and 
hence  the  aspect  of  Singapore  in  its  Chinese  quarter  is  hardly 
different  from  that  of  a  Chinese  town.  There  is  the  same  busy 
activity,  the  noisy  keeping  of  the  new  year,  the  joss-houses  or 


temples,  the  umyangs  or  plays,  the  huge  annual  processions, 
the  match-makers,  and  other  things  which  obtain  in  China, 
These  are  in  a  large  city.  But  when  the  Chinaman  goes  into 
the  wild  and  far-off'  forests  of  Borneo  he  carries  with  him  his 
national  dress,  his  pigtail,  his  fondness  for  pork  and  fattened 
puppies,  his  industry,  his  feeling  of  union  for  his  brethren, 
and  love  of  organisation.  Coming  among  an  inferior  and 
lawless  race,  he  keeps  to  his  distinctions,  and  maintains  an 
organisation  in  self-defence.  Among  superior  races,  where 
life  and  liberty  are  safe,  as  in  India  and  elsewhere,  he 
gradually  falls  in  with  those  among  whom  he  casts  his  lot,  and 
accepts  even  their  dress  and  religion.  In  Borneo,  however,  a 
Chinaman  remains  purely,  distinctively,  and  separately,  a 
Chinaman. 

Traditions  in  the  north  of  Borneo  point  to  a  very  eariy 
arrival  of  the  Chinese  in  those  parts,  and  evidently  as  miners. 
In  the  districts  about  Mount  Kini  Balu  it  is  stated  that  the 
Chinese  arrived  there  very  long  ago  in  search  of  treasure.  A 
legend  states  that  the  treasure  was  in  the  form  of  a  precious 
stone,  which  was  guarded  by  a  monstrous  serpent.  It  is 
strange  how  the  serpent  is  always  represented  as  guarding 
treasure  in  ancient  oriental  fables;  and  it  is  probably  from 
these  that  the  western  similar  fables  have  been  derived.  In 
the  most  ancient  Buddhist  sculptures,  probably  several 
centuries  before  Christ,  we  see  the  serpent  guarding  the 
sacred  emblem  of  the  lotus  on  the  walls  and  roofs  of  the  ruins 
of  the  Buddhist  temple  near  the  Kootub  Minar,  in  Delhi ;  and 
we  see  the  same  on  the  roof  of  the  comparatively  recently 
erected  Dagon  Pagoda  at  Rangoon. 

The  motive  which  brought  the  Chinese  to  Borneo  was 
mineral  wealth,  and  they  arrived  there  very  many  centuries 
ago.  They  have  always  kept  a  communication  open  with 
China,  and  at  present  are  largely  recruited  from  thence.  They 
have  settlements  and  villages  of  their  own  in  the  northern 
districts,  in  Sarawak,  and  in  the  Dutch  territories  on  the  west. 
generally  thpy  are  miners;  but  many  of  them,  especially  at 
Kuchin,  are  shopkeepers,  traders,  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
mechanics,  labourers,  tailors,  &c.  Even  in  purely  Dyak 
settlements .  one  or  two  families  may  be  seen  who  either 
keep  a  shop  for  the  supply  of  small  wares  to  the  Dyaks,  ol 
who  squat  dow^i  as  husbandmen. 

Generally  speaking,  their  industry  is  remarkable.  It  is 
diflicidt  to  find  a  lazy  Chinaman,  except  he  be  an  opium- 
smoker.  Whether  a  mechanic,  a  shopkeei>er,  or  a  husband- 
man, he  is  always  active  and  doing  something.  If  a  cultivatoi 
of  the  soil,  he  is  at  work  on  his  fields  all  the  day  long,  all  the 
year  round,  making  his  fields  produce  as  much  as  possible,  and 
often  he  has  to  keep  watch  at  night.  This  is  done  by  several 
uniting,  and  watching  by  turns.  The  wild  pigs  from  the  forest 
necessitate  this  night-watching.  When  there  is  no  rice  grown, 
there  is  always  a  field  of  potatoes,  another  of  yams,  another  of 
tobacco,  another  of  greens,  another  of  hut  spices  and  ginger, 
another  of  cabbages,  and  so  on.  In  mining  operations  they 
are  never  lazy,  and  their  work  may  be  relied  on.  In  this,  theif 
great  quality  of  industriousness,  they  are  probably  superior  to 
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any  other  race  in  Asia.  The  result,  too,  is  that  they  are  gene- 
rally a  sturdy  and  well-built  race,  and  not  weak  and  puny,  like 
the  Bengalis.  Not  only  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  but 
several  provinces  in  India  which  want  labour,  would  immensely 
benefit  by  a  larger  importation  of  the  Chinese  than  goes  on  at 
present. 

In  the  history  of  the  world,  the  morals  of  a  civilised 
heathen  race  have  never  been  very  bright ;  and,  whatever  they 
may  be  at  home,  where  there  is  abundance  of  the  female 
element,  outside  in  Singapore,  Borneo,  and  other  places,  where 


high  prices  by  the  wealthier  class  of  bachelors.  A'ery  large 
bargains  are  made  by  the  importers  of  Ciiini^se  females; 
and  it  is  strange  that  they  do  not  import  more  largely.  In 
Singapore,  Penang,  and  Malacca,  where  a  well-to-do  shop- 
keeper or  tradesman  has  a  wife,  she  is  generally  chaste  and 
fiiitliful,  and  makes  a  very  good  mother  as  well  as  wife; 
althougli  the  plays  and  dramatic  representations  in  which  they 
indulge  are  not  of  a  character  to  promote  morality,  and  would 
shock  any  audience  in  Europe. 

Probably  these  Chinese  emigrants  cannot  be   exhibited 
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the  proportion  of  women  to  men  is  as  one  in  fifty,  Chinese 
'•morality  is  notorious  and  shocking.  In  Singapore,  for  about 
So,ooo  males,  there  are  only  about  5,000  females.  In  Borneo 
the  discrepancy  is  very  much  greater.  The  reason  is  that  the 
Chinese  Government  prohibits  the  departure  of  females  from 
the  country.  A  good  many  of  those  in  Singapore  have  been 
smuggled  out  of  the  countr)',  but  the  vast  majority  of  the 
emigrants  are  miserably  i)oor,  and  can  hardly  afford  to  pay 
their  own  i)assage,  much  less  smuggle  out  their  wives.  In 
many  instances  of  those  who  have  married  in  Singapore  and 
Borneo,  they  have  managed  to  get  Malay  and  Dyak  wives. 
In  Borneo  the  Dyaks  have  enough  of  the  female  element  to 
spare ;  but  the  Dyak  mode  of  living  keeps  Chinamen,  whom 
they  despise,  at  a  distance.  They  all  seek  wives,  but  they 
cannot  get  them.  In  Singapore,  when  a  batch  of  Chinese 
ladies  arrive  in  the  market,  they  are  eagerly  snapped  up  :-t 


;  better  in  some  of  the  most  prominent  traits  of  their  character 
!  than  by  a   brief  account   of  an   insurrection   of  a  body   of 
j  Chinese  miners  in  Sarawak.   Several  gold  mines  are  worked  up 
:  the  river  above  Kuchin,  and  Chinese  miners  have  been  there 
'  even  before  the  advent  of  Sir  James  Brooke.    These  miners 
were  m  several  gangs,  and  numbered  many  thousands.     They 
were  allowed  to  have  their  own  rules  and  regulations  under 
their  own  chiefs,  so  long  as  they  did  not  offend  against  the  state. 
The  men  consequently  had  a  high  opinion  of  themselves.     On 
I  one  occasion  one   of  these  miners,  for  some  offence,  had  to 
suffer  corporal  punishment  at  Kuchin.      Smarting  under  the 
lash,  he  went  up  to  his  brethren,  and  tliey  determined  on  an 
extraordinary  mode  of  revenge,  which  was  to  sack  and  burn 
Kuchin,  and  assume  the  sovereignty  of  the  province  them- 
selves !     They  were  well   aware   that   there  were  but  a  few 
!  soldiers  in  the  wooden  fort,  that  the  few  Euroj  can  officials 
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could  ofter  no  resistance,  and  that  they  might  by  a  coup  de  in  lin 
even  surprise  the  Malay  town  into  obedience.  The  rajah,  Sir 
James  Brooke,  was  at  this  time  living  in  his  old  house,  con- 
taining a  valuable  library,  and  a  large  collection  illustrating  the 
natural  history  of  Uorneo,  and  the  idea  of  a  rebellion  on  the 
part  of  any  portion  of  his  subjects  was  the  furthest  from  his 


The  rajah  himself  was  so  taken  by  sur|>iise  that  lie  had  only 
time  to  jump  up,  sei/.e  his  pistols  and  sword,  and  rush  out  by 
a  back  door,  which,  fortunately,  was  unguarded.  He  managed 
to  reach  the  bank  of  the  river,  and,  being  a  good  swimmer, 
holding  his  sword  between  his  teeth,  he  swam  across  to  the 
Malav  settlement.     Meanwhile  the  rebel  bands  on  the  town 
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thoughts.  He  had  a  small  steamer,  mounting  a  few  guns, 
which  was  used  generally  to  keep  the  communication  open 
with  Singapore,  and  more  especially  against  pirates,  when  they 
appeared.  This  little  steamer  happened  at  this  time  to  be 
absent  on  her  voyage  to  Singapore. 

One  night,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  Chinese  miners  came  down 
on  Sarawak  in  a  large  body  of  several  hundreds,  and  armed 
with  muskets  and  other  things  they  could  pick  up.  The  rajah's 
house,  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  was  quite 
isolated  from  all  assistance.  Having,  as  they  thought,  sur- 
rounded this  house,  they  raised  loud  yells  and  set  it  on  fire, 
vol..  v. 


side  of  the  river  had  attacked  the  fort,  which  they  captured 
after  a  brief  but  gallant  resistance  by  the  single  European  who 
lived  inside  it,  and  killed  and  wounded  several  in  the  town, 
among  them  delicate  and  tender  ladies,  and  even  little  chil- 
dren. The  bishop  and  clergy  and  the  Borneo  Company's 
agents  were  spared. 

By  next  morning  they  were  in  possession  of  the  town, 
and  the  heads  of  the  movement  assumed  to  themselves  the 
sovereignty.  The  bishop,  and  the  manager  of  the  Borneo 
Company  were  sent  for,  and  ordered  to  submit  to  their  rule, 
which  ihey  did.     They  were  appointed  to  act  as  European 
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chiefs  of  the  settlement,  subuidinate,  of  course,  to  the  Chinese 
authority.  Meanwhile  the  rajah  had  been  among  his  then 
faithful  Malay  subjects,  and,  after  arranging  his  plans,  struck 
in  for  the  interior  to  assemble  his  army  of  Dyaks,  which  he  did 
in  a  very  short  while,  and  as  he  was  returning  with  them,  his 
little  steamer,  too,  arrived.  The  poor  Chinese  were  slaughtered 
and  driven  pell-mell  out  of  the  town  by  both  Dyaks  and 
Malays,  these  having  now  risen  and  joined  the  rajah's  forces, 
and  the  former  pursued  the  rebels  with  all  their  kith  and  kin, 
even  tliose  who  were  at  the  mines,  right  into  the  great  forests 
at  the  back,  where  they  were  daily  slaughtered  in  hundreds, 
often  making  a  brave  but  ineffectual  stand.  A  miserable 
remnant  of  only  a  few  hundreds  out  of  several  thousands 
managed  to  cross  over  the  Sambas  frontier,  and  take  refuge  in 
Dutch  territory. 

Since  then  the  laws  have  been  more  stringently  applied  to 
the  Chinese  emigrants  in  the  province,  and  they  have  been 
kept  well  under  control.  Such  an  insurrection  would  be 
almost  impossible  again,  though  Kuchin  is  still  but  slenderiy 
guarded.  The  rajah  must  remember  that  the  capital  is  the 
seat  of  his  authority,  and  ought  to  be  the  last  citadel  that  can 
be  attacked.  Trade  has  vastly  increased  ;  and  it  does  not  do 
to  have  an  insurrection  with  bloodshed  and  murder,  whether 
from  Chinese  or  Malays.  A  Malay  insurrection,  which  has 
several  times  been  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  would  spare 
neither  bishop  nor  Borneo  Company. 

One  principal  reason  of  the  success  of  the  insurrection 
was  the  organisation  which  the  Chinese  emigrants  possess  in 
their  secret  societies.  These  are  the  very  societies  which  are 
so  notorious  in  Singapore  and  Penang,  and  which  ha;  •*  often 
thrown  those  settlements  into  confusion  and  terror.  Most  of 
the  emigrants  who  come  out  from  China  enrol  themselves 
under  one  or  other  of  these  societies,  which  are  often  bitterly 
hostile  to  each  other.  Some  of  these  societies  number 
several  thousand  members,  and  we  could  relate  several  stories 
illustrating  their  woiking,  which  came  under  our  notice  while 
living  among  them  in  Singapore.  But  such  stories  properly 
belong  to  an  account  of  the  Straits  Settlement,  and  not  Borneo, 
wliLTc,  though  these  societies  exist,  they  are  of  no  account 
Whenever  the  Chinaman  has  laid  by  a  small  sum,  he  returns 
to  Cliina  ;  for  the  love  of  "fatherland"  is  very  powerful  in  him. 
It  is  only  when  he  has  formed  domestic  ties  in  his  new  home 
that  lie  consents  to  remain  there.  If  they  have  left  families 
in  China,  they  annually  remit  home  a  portion  of  their  earnings. 


Their  dress  is  similar  to  what  they  wear  in  China,  consisting 
of  short  trousers,  Chinese  jackets,  with  the  usual  conical  cane 
or  bamboo  hat.  Many  wear  felt  caps ;  and  the  better  sort 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  shoes  with  thick  wooden  soles.  A 
small  bag  tied  to  their  loins  contains  their  money  and  tobacco; 
while  on  a  journey  they  have  their  oiled  paper  umbrella,  and 
the  unfailing  pipe.  Many  smoke  opium,  but  only  a  few  to 
any  marked  excess.  They  generally  smoke  their  own  Chinese 
manufactured  tobacco,  which  is  prepared  in  some  way  that 
entirely  robs  it  of  the  aroma  which  is  so  peculiarly  pleasing 
to  us,  and  imparts  to  it  a  nasty  burnt  oily  flavour,  which  is 
inexpressibly  disagreeable. 

We  shall  conclude  this  brief  sketch  of  the  Chinese,  as  they 
are  seen  in  Borneo,  by  narrating  the  legend  attached  to  the 
Kini  Balu  Mountain.  Kini Balu  means  "the  Chinese  Widow" 
in  the  Malay,  and  the  origin  of  the  name  is  thur  accounted 
for : — In  former  times,  when  the  Chinese  were  rich  and  powerful 
in  North  Borneo,  the  Malay  Sultan  of  Brunai  married  an 
exceedingly  young  and  pretty  daughter  of  the  Cliinese  chief. 
The  sultan  went  out  one  day  to  hunt  on  this  mountain,  and 
as  he  did  not  return,  his  disconsolate  young  wife  went  in 
search  of  him.  She  roamed  through  the  mighty  forests,  which 
line  the  sides  of  this  giant  of  the  Archipelago,  for  many  days, 
but  wthout  meeting  with  the  object  of  her  search.  She  then 
cast  herself  headlong  down  a  precipitous  side,  and  ended  her 
life.  Hence  the  name  of  the  mountain.  With  that  love  of 
poetry  which  so  distinguishes  the  Malays,  it  is  added  that  she 
was  changed  underneath  to  one  of  those  extremely  small  and 
graceful  fawns  called  palandok,  found  in  the  forests  of  Borneo. 
Being  told  that  Mr.  Low  in  his  work  on  Sarawak  gives  another 
version  of  the  story,  we  have  consulted  it,  and  find  that  his 
account  contains  several //-//na  jacie  objections.  He  says  that 
a  Chinese  prince  became  enamoured  of  a  female  spirit,  or 
fairy,  and  in  going  to  obtain  her  hand  in  marriage,  he  lost  his 
footing  and  tumbled  down  dead.  To  this  we  have  only  to 
say  that  Chinese,  Dyaks,  and  Malays,  stmd  in  great  dread  of 
the  spirits  of  the  woods  and  mountains,  whether  male  or 
female,  though  we  have  seldom  heard  of  there  being  any 
female  spirits  of  "  great  beauty  "  among  them ;  and  that  the 
prince  must  have  been  mad  to  have  conceived  such  an  idea  in 
his  head.  The  spirit  was  not  evidently  united  to  the  Chinese 
prince,  and  how  could  she  be  called  his  widow  ?  The 
legend  v/hich  we  furnish  is  probably  the  more  correct  version 
of  the  story. 
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JVanderings  in  Norway, 


TRONDHJRM— ITS    PROSPECTS. 

The  cathedral  is  the  sole  object  of  architectural  interest  in 
Trondhjeni ;  in  the  other  buildings  of  the  town  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  least  degree  remarkable.  The  streets,  as  a  rule,  are 
wide  and  regular,  but  villanously  paved ;  the  houses,  which  are 
mostly  of  wood,  are  large  and  clean,  but  built  in  the  plainest 
possible  style,  without  tlie  least  attempt  at  ornamentation. 
An  air  of  quiet  respectability  pervades  the  town,  and  betokens 


the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  An  easy-going,  hospitable  race 
are  the  merchants  of  Trondhjem.  To  them  small  but  certain 
profits  bring  contentment ;  by  them,  anything  of  a  purely 
speculative  character  is  regarded  as  a  temptation  ot  the  Evil  One. 
The  situation  of  Trondhjem  has  made  it  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  Norwegian  cities ;  want  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
its  merchants  has,  however,  prevented  its  attaining  the  position 
to    which  its  splendid  natural   advantages  should  entitle  it. 
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There  are  some  signs  that  the  worthy  Trondhjemers  are  at 
last  about  to  shake  off  their  lethargy.  The  examples  of  Bergen 
and  Christiania  have  stimulated  them  to  exertion  for  their  city's 
progress.  A  Bill  has  recently  (April,  187a)  been  passed  in  the 
Storiliing  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  between  Trondhjem 
and  tlic  capital.  The  route  chosen  (rid  Koraas  and  the 
valley  of  tlie  Glommcn)  is  a  judicious  one,  passing  through  dis- 
tricts rich  in  minerals  and  other  natural  productions.  The 
copper  mines  of  Riimas  have  been  worked  profitably  from  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
conveying  ore  from  them  to  the  coast  h.is  hitherto  been  a  fatal 
obstacle  to  their  development.  Another  Bill  has  also  been 
]irocured  for  a  railway  between  Sundsvall,  on  the  Gulf  of 
]!othnia,  and  Trondhjem.  As  far  as  Trondhjem  is  concerned, 
the  importance  of  this  latter  line  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
Its  promoters  confidently  expect  that  it  will  be  the  means  of 
transferring  to  their  city  the  winter  trade  now  carried  on  by 
Christiania  and  Stockholm  with  the  north  of  Sweden  and  Lap- 
land. Should  it  fail  to  do  this,  it  will,  nevertheless,  be  of  im- 
mense value  to  the  country,  by  opening  up  rich  districts  which 
ore  at  present  almost  absolutely  unproductive. 

THE  CATHEDRAL. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  grand  old 
cathedral  of  Trondhjem  ;  certainly,  nothing  similar  to  it  exists 
elsewhere.  It  is,  however,  in  its  historical  associations  rather 
than  its  architecture,  admirable  though  this  be,  that  the  vener- 
able pile  is  of  deepest  interest  to  us.  A  history  of  fire  and 
blood  is  that  of  this  cathedral  In  the  many  incongruities 
of  its  styles  we  seem  to  read  so  many  volumes  of  rapine  and 
violence;  every  tide  of  invasion  or  rebellion  haslefl:  its  mark  on 
the  sacred  walls.  Curiously  blended  together  are  the  different 
styles.  In  the  oldest  portion  of  the  cathedral  we  have  the  pure 
Norman ;  then,  in  later  constructed  parts,  comes  a  style  which 
in  every  respect  resembles  the  Early  English.  A  medley  of 
styles,  more  florid  but  far  less  meritorious,  succeeds  the  Early 
English  in  the  most  modern  parts  of  the  building.  The  whole 
building  is,  alas  I  in  a  lamentable  state  of  decay.  The  statues 
have  fallen  from  the  exquisitely-cut  niches  over  the  three  doors 
which  formed  the  entrance  to  the  western  end.  The  niches 
themselves  are  fast  crumbling  away ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
western  end,  with  the  nave.,  is  in  ruins.  The  only  parts  now 
roofed-in  and  used  for  divine  service  are  the  transept  and 
eastern  end,  but  the  effect  of  these  has  been  completely  ruined 
by  hideous  whitewashed  walls,  built  by  some  Danish  king  to 
support  the  threatening  roof.  Delicately-carved  stones  have 
been  built  into  the  massive  wall,  and,  doubdess,  many  beauties 
of  surpassing  interest  have  been  hidden  by  the  ruthless  brush 
of  the  whitewasher ;  many  have  been  discovered  in  the  course 
of  repairs.  Still,  in  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral,  in  its  fine 
arches  and  delicate  traceiy,  its  beautiful  mouldings  and  finished 
decorations,  there  is  very  much  to  repay  the  attention  of  a 
lover  of  architecture.  The  restoration  of  the  cathedral  is  in 
progress;  but,  depending  as  it  does  upon  voluntary  subscriptions, 
it  advances  slowly.  According  to  an  Article  of  the  Constitution 
of  Eidsvold,  the  cathedral  of  Trondhjem  is  ever  to  remain  the 
coronation-place  of  the  kings  of  Norway.  Trondhjem  is, 
moreover,  an  archiepiscopal  city.  Surely  these  facts  should 
shame  the  Storthing  into  voting  an  adequate  sum  for  the 
p.eservation  of  the  ancient  building — Norway's  almost  solitary 
relic  of  the  Norman  age.    Let  us  make  a  short  digression,  for 


the  purpose  of  seeing  how  it  is  that  the  Storthing  is  not  more 
liberal. 

THE   STORTHING— BiiNDER  MEMBERS. 

The  feudal  system  has  never  obtained  in  Norway.  Harold  ' 
Haarfager  was  its  only  successful  champion.  Wherever  he 
conquered  he  abolished  the  allodial  law  of  inheritance,  and 
converted  the  land  into  fiefs,  to  be  held  from  him  alone,  on 
military  tenure.  The  principles  of  feudalism  are  but  ill-adapted 
to  a  turbulent  people ;  they  were  never  firmly  establislied  in 
Norway.  With  the  death  of  the  master-spirit  who  imposed 
them  upon  his  subjects  they  perished,  and  the  lands  reverted 
to  their  allodial  tenure.  Since  the  days  of  Harold  feudalism 
has  not  been  restored  in  Norway ;  hence  it  is  that  amongst  the 
Norwegian  peasantry  one  may  notice  many  peculiarities  not  to 
be  found  in  the  descendants  of  the  adscripti  gUbce  of  feudal 
countries.  Difficulty  of  communication  with  the  towns  has 
hitherto  checked  the  development  of  internal  trade  in  Norway, 
and  tended  to  confirm  the  people  in  their  peculiar  habits.  The 
Norwegian  bonder  are  a  remarkably  self-dependent  class,  who 
seldom  indulge  in  luxuries,  and  who  supply  nearly  all  their 
wants  by  the  produce  of  their  farms.  Their  status  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  English  yeomen.  Most  of  them  are  udal,  that 
is,  freehold  proprietors,  and  these  constitute  a  large  majority 
in  the  Storthing.  The  great  preponderance  of  this  element  is 
decidedly  prejudicial  to  the  true  interests  of  the  country,  for 
the  bonder,  animated  by  a  desire  to  save  their  own  pockets, 
frustrate  the  government  in  many  of  its  wisest  schemes.  They 
are  wonderfully  patriotic,  these  Parliamentary  bonder,  but  it 
may  reasonably  be  suspected  that  a  wish  to  avert  expense  from 
themselves,  by  preserving  the  ancient  institutions  and  customs 
of  their  country,  has  much  to  do  with  their  constant  laudation 
of  "Gamle  Norge"  (Old  Norway),  when  any  innovation  is 
proposed  which  may  throw  some  additional  taxation  upon  their 
shoulders.  They  are  a  frugal,  close-fisted  race,  who  deem  the 
honour  of  being  elected  to  the  Storthing  no  adequate  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  that  absence  from  their  farms  may  occasion. 
In  many  districts  there  is  a  positive  unwillingness  to  serve  the 
country  in  Parliament  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  pay 
members  for  their  services,  and  the  endeavours  of  the  thrifty 
bonder  to  make  profit  out  of  the  small  salary  allowed  them 
during  the  session,  form  the  subject  of  some  very  amusing 
sketches  in  the  Viking,  the  comic  paper  of  Norway.  But,  in 
sober  earnest,  fancy  reading  the  following  advertisement  in  a 
fashionable  and  serious  journal : — 

"  To  Members  of  Parliament — The  cheapest  board  and 
lodging  are  to  be  found  at  So-and-so's.  Liberal  diet. 
Reduction  made  for  two  or  more  Members  occupying  the  same 
room." 

There  are  many  such  notices  to  be  seen  in  the  leading 
Christiania  paper  during  the  session.  The  salary  of  members 
of  the  Storthing  is  three  dollars,  about  thirteen  shillings  a  day, 
with  travelling  expenses  to  and  from  the  capital.  Out  of  this 
salary  the  member  upon  thrift  intent  pays  a  shilling  a  day 
for  his  room.  His  breakfast,  which  consists  of  a  bowl  of 
coffee  and  some  ftculbrdd  and  butter,  with  something  in  the 
way  of  a  relish,  costs  him  about  threepence.  In  the  middle 
of  the  day  he  dines  plentifully,  if  not  over  daintily,  for 
another  shilling;  a  few  glasses  of  beer,  or  art  occasional 
glass  of  aqua  vitae,  or  cup  of  coffee,  will  carry  him  on  till  supper- 
time,  when  he  will  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  appetite  at  a  cost 
of  ninepence.     Allowing  our  economical  member  eighteen- 
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pence  a  day  for  his  bcir,  drams,  tohacco,  and  other  expenses, 
he  will  faro  well,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  will  retire  to  rest, 
hapjiy  in  having  saved  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  liberal  sum 
which  his  counlry  has  allowed  him  for  his  maintenance.  Such 
men  will  never  consent  to  taxing  themselves.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  revenue  of  the  country  is  derived  from  resources 
peculiarly  liable  la  be  alTerli;il  by  jiolitical  changes.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  it  are  derived  from  the  customs.  'I'he 
Iviii/i'i;  being  producers  of  their  own  articles  of  consum|nion, 
contribute  but  little  to  the  duties  ;  the  great  burden  of  taxation, 
therefore,  falls  upon  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  the  dwellers 


most  of  whom  still  adhered  to  the  old  jiagan  religion  of  their 

country.     No  sooner  was  Olaf  firmly  seated  on   the  throne, 

than  he  turned  his  religion  to  political  account,  and,  under 

j  pretext  of  a  wish  to  confer  upon  his  subjects  the  blessings  o\ 

I  Christianity,  waged  a  cruel  persecution  against  all   whom  he 

'  suspected  of  hostility  to   his   designs.     His  tyranny  at   last 

,  drove    his  subjects   to    rebellion,  and    in    their    despair   Ihey 

I  besought  the  aid  of  Canute  tiie  Great.     'Hiat  monarc  h  landed 

in  Norsvay  in  102S,  and  was  proclaimed  king.     Olaf,  deserted 

]  by  his  subjects,  tied  to  Sweden.     'I'liere  he  raised  forces,  and 

I  two  years  later  invaded  Norway  with  a  view  of  regaining  the 
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upon  the  coast,  who  are  the  consumers  of  imports.  The 
government  has  long  sought  to  place  the  revenue  of  the  country 
upon  a  less  precarious  footing.  By  means  of  a  judicious 
equalisation  of  taxation  diis  might  easily  be  effected,  but, 
hitherto  the  avarice  of  the  bonder  has  thwarted  all  schemes 
proposed  for  the  rectification  of  the  evil.  The  construction  of 
railways  and  new  roads,  and  the  consequent  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  country,  are,  doubtless,  destined  to  be  the 
means  of  subverting  the  old  Norwegian  ideas  of  political 
economy.  Let  us  hope  that  meanwhile  time  may  be  kind  to 
the  ancient  cathedral. 

ST.    OLAF. 

The  history  of  St.  Olaf,  to  whom  the  cathedral  is  dedicated, 
fs  closely  connected  with  that  of  England.  Himself  a  Chris- 
tian, he  was  elected  King  of  Nonvay  by  the  Thing,  on  condi- 
tion of  respecting  the  rights  and  religion  of  the  native  chiefs, 


crown.  At  Stikklestad,  near  Sevangcr,  he  was  met  by  Caiiute. 
In  the  desperately-fought  battle  which  ensued,  Olaf  was  slain. 
His  body  was  hastily  buried  by  some  faithful  adherents. 
Sweyn,  the  son  of  Canute,  was  appointed  by  his  father,  with 
the  title  of  king,  to  the  government  of  Nonvay ;  but  soon  after 
Canute's  death,  in  1035,  Magnus,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Olaf 
drove  him  from  the  throne,  and  reigned  in  his  ste.id.  Olaf's 
body  was  now  disinterred  for  fitter  burial ;  it  was  found  to  be 
incorrupt.  In  those  days  it  took  but  little  to  make  a  miracle  ; 
the  fact  of  Magnus  being  king  might  also  have  had  certain 
weight  with  the  miracle-makers ;  at  all  events,  the  preservation 
of  Olaf's  body  was  deemed  supeniatural.  Perhaps  the  pious 
Norwegians,  who  had  but  recently  abjured  the  errors  of 
paganism,  wanted  a  national  saint.  Whatever  the  cause, 
public  opinion  had  changed,  and  it  was  declared  by  every 
good  and  loyal  Christian  in  the  land  that  Olaf  had   been 
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shnmerully  treated.  His  little  misdeeds  were 
talked  uf  as  mere  excesses 
of  Cliristian  zeal.  Miracu- 
lous tales  were  told  of  iiis 
infancy  and  youlli.  He  was 
proclaimed  a  saint,  and  liis 
canonised  remains  were 
taken  to  'IVondhiem,  and 
buried  there  with  great  mag- 
nificence. Over  tliem  his 
son  M.ignus  Imilt  a  small 
cha|)el,  which  subse<iuently 
grew  into  the  cathedral. 
The  shrine  of  St.  Olaf  soon 
became  famous,  nor  was  its 
fame  confined  to  Scandi- 
navia. From  all  i)arts  of 
Europe  pilgrims  flocked  to 
it  with  their  offerings.  Not 
even  Thomas  i\  Becket,  in 
later  days,  was  held  in  such 
veneration  as  this  sainted 
martyr  -  king.  The  most 
astonishing  cures  rewarded 
the  faith  of  sufferers  who 
undertook  the  pilgrimage  to 
Trondhjem.  The  fame  of 
Olaf  was  known  throughout 
Christendom,  and  churches 
were  built  to  his  memory 
in  London,  Constantinople, 
and  many  other  cities.  The 
wealth  and  magnificence  of 
the  northern  shrine  in- 
creased for  five  hundred 
years.  Evil  days  were,  how- 
ever, in  store  for  it ;  a  sect 
arose  which  honoured  not 
St.  Olaf.  In  1541  the 
Danish  Lutherans,  in  the 
fervour  of  their  religious 
'.eal,  plundered  the  shrine 
and  carried  off  a  treasure 
of  inestimable  value.  But 
the  old  saint,  whose  body 
was  not  yet  corrupt,  did  not 
permit  the  sacrilege  to  go 
unpunished.  Part  of  the 
treasure  was  sent  by  sea  to 
Denmark ;  a  storm  arose, 
and  the  vessel  which  carried 
it  was  lost,  with  all  on  board. 
The  rest  of  the  plunder  fell 
into  the  hands  of  robbers  on 
land.  The  wealth  so  ill- 
gotten  profited  those  Lu- 
theran thieves  but  badly. 

THE  DEFENCES   OF  TRONDHJEM 
— MUNKHOLM. 

Although  a  military  and 
naval  dep6t  has  been  formed 
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the  lR'ad(iuarters  of  the 
National  Hank  being  cstab- 
lislud  lure,  it  is  ncvcrlhekss 
alniDst  utterly  tinpi<itt(  ted 
by  fortifications.  licyond 
the  river,  cm  the  eastern 
side,  a  large  fort  overlooks 
the  town.  Erom  its  situa- 
tion and  construction,  this 
fort  is  worthless  as  a  de- 
fence, but  it  serves  a  more 
peaceful  purpose  ;  the  sen- 
tries u|)on  the  ramparts  can 
detect  any  indication  of  fire 
in  the  town  beneath  them. 
If  a  fire  is  observed,  the 
report  of  a  cannon  imme- 
diately warns  the  citizens  of 
their  danger  ;  bells  are  rung 
by  electricity  all  over  the 
town,  and  messages  are  tele- 
graphed from  the  fort  to 
the  different  stations  of  the 
fire-brigade  ;  and  volunteers 
at  once  turn  out.  A  good 
supply  of  water  is  always  at 
hand ;  and  often  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  the 
detection  of  a  fire  by  the 
sentry,  every  spark  of  what 
might  have  been  a  disas- 
trous conflagration  is  extin- 
guished. There  is  no  time 
to  be  wasted,  for  houses 
built  of  pine  burn  with 
amazing  rapidity.  Thanks, 
though,  to  the  admirable 
organisation  of  the  fire-bri- 
gade, there  is  now  but  little 
danger  of  the  recurrence  of 
fires  similar  to  those  which 
have  so  often  reduced 
Trondhjem  to  ashes. 

In  the  bay,  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
town,  lies  the  small  fortress 
of  Munkholm.  Before  the 
introduction  of  armour- 
plated  ships  and  rifled  ord- 
nance, this  was  a  strong 
defence,  but  it  could  now  ill 
withstand  a  bombardment, 
nor  could  its  guns  protect 
the  town  from  the  attack  of 
a  hostile  fleet.  The  fortress 
has  no  very  eventful  his- 
tory. After  the  deposition 
of  Olaf,  Canute  founded  a 
Benedictine  monastery,  the 
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first  established  in  Norway,  upon  the  rock.  Some  part  of 
this  may  still  be  seen  h  illiin  the  walls  of  the  fortress.  A  low 
roimil  tower  is  still  pointed  out  as  the  remains  of  Canute's 
stnieture,  and  in  this  tlie  interest  belonging  to  Mnnkholm  is 
centred.  The  Uanisli  sovereigns  used  the  island  as  a  prison 
for  State  oflenilers,  and  converted  the  chambers  of  Canute's 
tower  into  dungeons.  In  one  of  these,  the  celebrated  Peter 
Sehumaker,  Staatsministcr  of  I)enin.irk,  was  confineil  by 
Christian  V.  fjr  well-nigh  twenty  years.  It  was  Peter  Sehu- 
maker who  broke  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  of  Denmark, 
and  paved  his  master's  way  to  despotism,  by  the  creation  of  a 
titled  nobility  for  Denmark  and  Norway.  Confinement  could 
not  tame  the  restless  spirit  of  the  prisoner.  Day  and  night 
he  jiaced  his  dungeon  like  a  c.nged  lion,  imlil  at  last  the  feet, 
whii  h  had  ever  followed  the  same  track,  ha<l  worn  a  deep  path 
in  the  stone  pavement,  and  the  hand,  which  ever  rested  upon 
the  table  in  his  narrow  prison  as  he  passed  it,  had  deeply 
indented  the  stone  of  which  the  table  was  made.  Munkholm 
has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  prison ;  but  the  fate  of  Peter 
Sehumaker,  Craf  von  Greiffenfeld,  has  always  been  the  best- 
remembered  page  in  the  history  of  that  small  island  rock. 

KN   VOYAOE—TOLKS-  REQUISITES  FOR  THE  J0URSE1. 

In  spile  of  the  kindness  of  its  people,  Trondhjem  is 
decidedly  a  dull  place  in  summer.  Winter  is  the  Trondhjem 
season ;  then  everybody  yields  to  the  jovial  influence  of 
Christmas,  be  it  pa.st  or  future,  and  all  manner  of  festivities 
are  got  up  upon  the  slightest  provocation.  In  summer 
Trondhjem  suffers  from  katzeiijamtiifr,  a.w\  rushes  ofTto  fo.'  jign 
climes  or  to  its  cou.itry  houses  to  recuperate.  Then  the  old 
city  is  but  a  trisU  residence  for  a  traveller.  I  found  it  so. 
Having  viewed  everything  that  was  to  be  seen,  caught  a  few 
salmon  at  Lehrfossen,  below  the  falls  of  the  Nid,  and  many 
whiting  and  sey  (coal-fish)  in  the  Trondhjem  Fiord,  I  began  to 
find  the  nightless  days  a  fearful  bore.  Luckily,  before  I  had 
fallen  a  victim   to  eimiii,  a   telegram  came  from  my  friend 

T ,  with  the  news  that  he  could  not  be  with  me  before  the 

loth  July;  some  crafty-minded  men  were  plotting  the  confusion 
of  Government,  and  conse(iuently  all  Ministerialists  had  to 
remain  at  their  posts  until  the  crisis  was  over.  The  prospect 
of  a  sojourn  in  Trondhjem  for  more  than  a  fortnight  was  too 
awful ;  accordingly,  I  resolved  to  devote  my  spare  time  to  an 
exploration  of  the  beauties  of  the  country. 

The  equipment  of  my  carriole  is  completed  ;  the  leathern 
knapsack  has  been  strapped  to  the  body ;  the  liibe  fitting  the 
bottom  of  the  carriole,  has  been  well  stocked  with  provisions ; 
and  the  wine-case,  containing  four  bottles,  fastened  to  the 
dashing-board.  I  have  had  a  farewell  dinner  at  Hjorten,  the 
Richmond  of  Trondhjem,  and  all  is  ready  for  my  start  into  the 
interior.  I  am  gcmg  alone,  relying  upon  a  pocket  dictionary 
and  a  limited  acquaintance  with  the  Norwegian  language,  for 
the  supply  of  my  wants.  I  have  had  too  much  of  the  wiles  of 
folks  to  xakt  one  of  that  astute  profession  with  me.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  provide  oneself  with  a  tclk  when,  intent  upon  sport, 
Of.",  determines  to  camp  out  upon  the  fields,  or  to  settle  down 
for  a  time  upon  a  river.  Then  a  folk  may  be  useful  in  a  variety 
of  wa)'s.  By  a  solitary  wanderer,  though,  the  object  of  whose 
travels  is  the  beautiful  in  scenery,  he  is  no  more  required  than 
is  a  valet  de  chambre  by  a  backwoodsman  in  the  wilds  of  Texas. 
The  profession  of  Mk  is  by  no  means  a  bad  one.  I  have 
knovra  a  case  of  a  member  of  the  Stor*bing  accompanying  an 


Englishman  in  that  inferior  but  lucrative  cap-icity.  It  is  but 
fair,  however,  to  his  parliamentary  colle.igues  to  record  the  in- 
dignation at  his  conduct  professed  by  those  members  to  whom 
1  have  mentioned  the  subject. 

The  first  thirty-five  miles  of  my  journey  I  accomplished  by 
railway.  The  line  from  Trondhjem  to  Stiiren  has  been  con- 
structed with  no  litUe  engineering  skill.  Near  Trondhjem,  lofty 
wooden  bridges,  of  a  remarkably  spiilerish  and  fragile  appear- 
ance, cross  the  foaming  waters  of  the  Nid,  and  the  deep 
narrow  valleys  which  traverse  the  range  of  mountains  between 
the  NiJ  and  the  Gula.  Farther  on,  in  Guld.ilen,  the  road  has 
been  cut  through  the  rocks  which  rise  almost  perpendicularly 
from  the  river,  and  the  line  skirts  the  torrent  in  seemingly  dan- 
gerous proximity  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  The  sjjeed  of 
the  trains  on  this  railway  is  not  great  ;  the  train  by  which  I 
travelled  took  nearly  three  hours  to  accom|)lish  the  thirty-five 
miles.  The  gauge  of  the  line  is  very  narrow,  being  no  more 
than  three  feet  and  a  half. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  I  arrived  in  Storen,  for  I 
had  been  advised  to  sleep  there  and  have  a  good  start  early 
next  morning,  th.it  I  might  reach  Jerkin,  an  excellent  station  on 
the  Dovre  Fjeld,  at  the  end  of  my  first  day's  journey.  The 
most  fastidious  traveller  could  find  no  fault  with  the  hotel 
accommodation  at  Storen.  The  rooms  are  clean  and  comfort- 
able, and  the  worthy  host  is  assiduous  in  promoting  the  comfort 
of  his  guests.  There  are  but  few  good  inns  in  Norway,  except 
in  the  towns.  At  the  station-houses  on  the  main  roads  a  clean 
bed  is  generally  to  be  obtained  ;  but  meat  and  white  bread  are 
delicacies  rarely  to  be  procured  in  the  interior.  At  a  few 
stations  bottled  beer  of  excellent  quality  may  be  bought,  but 
the  sale  of  wines  and  spirits  is  strictly  prohibited,  save  at  a  few 
stores  specially  licensed  for  it.  The  Norwegian  peasant  in 
former  days  was  too  much  addi'.LCu  to  the  use  of  aqua  vitai 
and  other  spirituous  liquors,  so  the  Storthing,  in  its  care  for 
his  wi ifa.f,  deprived  him  of  the  facility  of  procuring  it.  A 
sirrdliii  p:o  i.bitory  law  exists  in  Sweden,  but  the  Swedes  evade 
it  ve.'v  ingf  iiiously.  Landlords  and  restaurateurs  in  that  country 
ki'er,  ia-  ay  bottles  of  divers  spirits  in  a  little  room  behind  their 
counters.  These  are,  of  course,  for  their  own  private  use,  but 
any  guest  is  at  liberty  to  go  into  the  little  room  and  help  him- 
self to  the  contents  of  any  botUe,  when  the  landlord  is  not 
looking.  No  charge  is  made  for  the  visit  to  the  little  room,  but, 
strangely  enough,  that  apartment  is  a  source  of  the  greatest 
profit  to  its  owner.  The  Norwegians  are  less  crafty.  I  have 
vainly  exhausted  all  my  powers  of  persuasion  in  an  attempt  to 
purchase  some  aqua  vitae  when  I  have  been  half  frozen ;  the  sole 
reply  of  the  hostess  to  my  arguments  was  "  Detmaajegikke"  ("I 
•  must  not "),  until,  at  last,  a  very  happy  thought  occurred  to  her, 
and  she  made  me  a  present  of  the  spirit  that  she  would  not  sell. 
The  stocking  of  one's  provision  and  bottle  cases  becomes, 
therefore,  an  important  matter  to  one  who  meditates  a  journey 
through  the  country. 

TO  JKRKIN— THE  I>OVRE  FJELD. 

From  Storen  the  road  runs  for  some  miles,  with  gradual 
ascent,  through  a  wide  valley  of  rich  pasture-land,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  small  farmsteads.  Soon  it  quits  the  thickly- 
wooded  banks  of  the  Gula,  and  turns  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  towards  the  Dovre  Fjeld.  Now  the  valley  contracts, 
and  our  course  winds  through  a  narrow  pass,  between  high, 
fir-covered  mountains — a  turn  of  the  pass  discloses  a  loftv 
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range  of  barren  mountain-land,  straight  before  us.  The  road 
winds  on ;  now  we  sec  still  loftier  mountiiins,  covered  to  their 
summits  with  dark  waves  of  pine  and  fir,  one  rising  behind 
the  other  in  glorious  succession.  Ascending  still,  we  skirt  a 
deep  precipice,  and  involuntarily  guide  our  horse  farther  from 
the  brink.  Here  a  largij  cross  is  carved  on  the  face  of  the 
rock.  It  is  s.icrcd  to  the  memory  of  a  road-maker,  who, 
ten  years  ago,  fell  over  this  precipice ;  a  thousand  feet,  at 
least,  the  unfortunate  man  must  have  fallen.  With  a  shmlder, 
we  pass  on.  In  the  far  distance  a  snow-covered  peak  towers 
above  the  intervening  mountains,  it  is  Sncehxttcn — distant 
some  forty  English  miles. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  exhilarating  in  carriole  travel- 
ling in  fine  weather.  The  bracing  effects  of  the  pure  mountain 
air  have  a  wondcrfiil  influence  over  the  spirits.  The  song  of  the 
skydskarl,  sitting  behind  us,  keeping  time  with  the  sound  of  the 
horse's  hoofs,  whi  :h  the  rocky  banks  echo  back,  harmonises 
with  our  feelings,  and  renders  our  enjoyment  of  the  splendid 
scenery  more  perfect.  The  ever-varying  character  of  the 
country  through  which  we  pass,  now  soft  and  pastoral,  now 
gloomy  and  threatening,  again,  at  times,  stretching  far  away  in 
a  wild  waste  of  barren  moorland,  unbounded,  save  by  the  rugged 
outlines  of  distant  mountains,  sharply  drawn  upon  the  deep 
blue  sky,  has  ever  fresh  charms  for  the  eye  of  the  gazer.  He 
must,  indeed,  be  an  unappreciative  mortal  who  could  tire  of  the 
wonders  which  each  turn  of  the  road  presents  to  him.  Dinner 
is  over,  and  dessert,  consisting  of  preserved  multerberries 
and  cream,  finished.  The  Norwegians  boast  that  the  luscious 
muller  is  the  noblest  of  all  berries.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of 
the  highest  esteem,  as  any  sportsman  who — hot  and  fatigued  by 
a  long  tramp  over  the  fjelds  in  August — has  come  upon  broad 
marshes  covered  with  this  delicious  fruit,  can  testify.  The 
Rubits  chamamonis  grows  abundantly  all  over  Nonvay,  but  it  is 
in  the  extreme  north  that  it  attains  the  greatest  perfection.  In 
Finmark  it  forms  an  important  branch  of  trade,  and  in  some 
districts  the  gathering  of  the  berry,  except  to  eat  it  upon  the 
spot,  is  forbidden  to  strangers,  under  penalty  of  many  skillings. 
Norway  is  very  rich  in  berries.  Its  wild  strawberries  and 
raspberries  arc  of  a  flavour  not  to  be  equalled  by  those  of 
other  European  countries. 

Again  we  push  briskly  onwards  along  a  tolerably  level  road, 
which,  turning  suddenly  to  the  south,  runs  straight  towards  the 
Dovre  Fjeld.  We  are  now  in  the  valley  of  the  Driv,  a  rapid 
stream  which  has  its  rise  near  to  Sneehaetten.    Gradually  the 


nnountniiH  close  in  upon  us,  and  the  broad  valley  becomes  a 
narrow  ravine,  through  which  the  Driv  dashes  alon:^  in  a  suc- 
resjion  of  rapids.  Now  we  ar  ■  ascending  the  Dovre  I'jcld 
itsi'lf  The  ravine  becomes  sti':.  narrower,  and  the  character 
of  surrounding  nature  more  grandly  picturesque.  Our  road, 
which  follows  the  course  of  the  Driv,  is  a  model  of  engineering 
skill.  In  many  places  it  has  been  (juarried  out  of  the  f.ue  of 
the  perpendicular  rock  ;  in  other  parts  it  h.is  been  stolen  from 
the  very  bed  of  the  river.  Above  us  frown  lofty  mountains, 
the  sides  of  which  are  now  covered  with  birch  and  fir,  now 
ornamented  with  towering  pinn.icles  of  rock,  now  studded  with 
enormou.s  masses  of  granite  or  gneiss,  rich  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  deep  colour.  Innumerable  waterfalls,  anyone  of  which  would, 
in  England,  be  considered  of  wondrous  beauty,  stream  down  the 
mountain  sides  into  the  river.  The  river  itself  grows  wilder  still, 
and,  roaring  hoarsely,  hurls  itself  in  cataracts  down  the  ravine. 

We  have  reached  the  head  of  the  pass,  and  are  upon  an 
immense  open  moor,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  snow-clad 
summits.  Far  off  upon  the  moor  lie  vast  patches  of  snow, 
gleaming  with  deep  roseate  tint  in  the  evening  sheen.  Now  we 
have  reached  the  highest  point  of  the  road,  4,600  feet  above  the 
sea.  We  have  climbed  above  the  limit  of  pine  and  fir ;  and 
juniper-bushes,  dwarf  birch,  and  a  variety  of  smaller  plants 
have  taken  the  place  of  trees.  Towards  the  west  towers  Snee- 
hxtten,  seemingly  but  a  mile  or  two  from  us;  many  a  long  mile 
of  morass,  though,  intervenes  between  us  and  it. 

By  some  it  is  supposed  that  the  ])lateau  of  the  Dovre 
Fjeld  was  not  always  the  barren  waste  that  it  is  in  the  present 
day.  The  antiquary,  Gerard  Schoning,  in  1775,  discovered  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  temple  upon  the  moor  near  Jerkin.  In 
some  of  the  lakes  in  the  district  he  found  the  tnniks  of  pines. 
I  was  unsuccessful  in  my  attempt  to  discover  any  traces  of  the 
supposed  temple,  but  I  came  upon  one  place  on  the  open 
moor  where  lay  a  number  of  huge  boulders,  arranged  in 
irregular  semicircular  foim.  The  presence  of  these  detached 
boulders  in  such  a  place  is  remarkable,  but  it  may  be  accounted 
for  witnout  difficulty.  Their  rounded  appearance  denotes  that 
they  have  been  deposited  there  by  the  torrents  of  distant  ages. 
We  need  not  go  so  '^r  back  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the 
pits.  The  presence  of  the  trunks  of  pines  in  the  lakes  is  less 
easily  to  be  explained.  It  must  have  been  in' very  remote 
times  th.'t  the  pine  flourished  in  this  region,  and  the  physical 
features  of  the  country  must  have  undergone  wonderful  changes 
since  the  Dovre  Fjeld  could  have  been  a  peopled  district. 
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If  the  establishment  of  ocKuiic  telegraphy  had  accomplished 
nothing  but  to  conduce  to  that  great  consummation,  "peace 
and  good  will  among  men,"  by  bringing  nations  in  closer  com- 
munication with  each  other,  and  practically,  for  that  purpose, 
annihilating  space,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  morally  speaking, 
it  has  accomplished  much;  but,  in  addition,  it  has  opened  up  a 
fresh  field  for  scientific  investigation,  in  which  philosophers  of 
all  lands  are  hastening  to  reap  the  harvest.  Although  we  were 
not  the  first  in  this  important  work,  when  we  do  begin,  we 
are  in  earnest ;  and  if  other  nations  have  had  their  rush  at  the 


"new  diggings,"  the  machinery  we  have  brought  to  bear  will  not 
leave  iis  behind  in  the  riches  we  shall  accumulate. 

As  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress 
of  science,  our  Government  has  been  for  some  time  past,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Royal  Society,  aiding  in  a  systematic  exami- 
nation of  the  depths  of  the  sc.  The  c  investigations  have 
had  a  threefold  purpose — 1,  that  of  establishing  the  contour 
or  form  of  the  earth  beneath  the  water?  ;  2,  of  ascertaining 
the  system  of  oceanic  circulation  or  cuTent.i ;  and,  3,  of  ascer* 
taining  the  biological  condition  of  the  g-.ti-.t  otean   basinsi 
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Vessels  of  the  navy  have  successively  been  detailed  to  assist 
the  Society  in  these  researches— first,  the  .Lightning  for  two 
months,  in  1868;  and  then  the  Poraipine,  in  1869  and  1870. 
These  expeditions,  which  have  produced  what  may  well  be  called 
wonderful  results,  were  placed  under  the  scientific  charge  of  Dr. 
W.  B.  Carpenter,  Professor  Wyvillc  Thomson,  and  Mr.  Gwynne 
Jeffreys,  of  tiio  Royal  Society,  who  each  in  turn  accompanied 
the  various  expeditions;  and  so  well  did  they  do  their  work,  and 
so  satisfied  were  the  Government  that  a  wise  use  had  been  made 
of  their  concession,  that  it  has  culminated  in  the  selection  of  a 
fine  frigate,  the  Challcngtr,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  extending 
the  investigation  beyond  the  neighbourhood  of  our  own  shores 
to  the  ividcr  field  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans — from  the 
icy  regions  of  the  north  to  those  cf  the  south. 

The  Challenger  is  a  steam  screw  frigate  of  1,462  tons,  and 
400  horse-power.  She  completed  her  fitments  and  left  Sheer- 
ness  last  month,  and  is  commanded  by  an  oflicer  specially 
selected  for  the  purpose,  Captain  George  S.  Nares,  who  was 
lately  in  command  of  a  surveying  ship.  The  other  officers 
have  been  also  selected  for  their  abilities  beyond  the  usual  re- 
quirements of  a  man-ofwar.  The  scientific  charge  is  worthily 
accorded  to  Professor  Wyville  Thomson,  lately  filling  the  chair 
of  Natural  Science  at  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  and  the  first  in- 
stigator of  these  deep-sea  researches.  Professor  Thomson  will 
be  accompanied  by  a  staff  of  scientific  men  well  qualified  for 
the  different  branches  of  physiology  they  will  have  to  inves- 
tigate. As  chemist  he  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  late  senior  assistant  in  the  chemical 
laboratory  of  Edinburgh  University  ;  as  naturalists,  those  of 
Mr.  H.  N.  Moscly,  M.A.,  a  pupil  of  Professor  RoUeston;  of 
Dr.  von  Suhm;  and  Mr.  John  Murray,  a  Canadian  genileman. 
A  secretary  and  a  photographer  will  be  al^^a  attached  to  the 
expedition. 

The  equipment  of  the  expedition  has  been  most  thorough  ; 
no  expense  has  been  spared  to  ensure  the  most  complete  suc- 
cess ;  all  the  latest  applLinces  for  deep-sea  sounding  have  been 
furnished,  including  one  lately  devised*^;' Sir  William  Thom.son, 
F.R.S.,  in  which  fine  wire  is  employed,  the  depth  being  ascer- 
tained by  connecting  the  wire  with  dials  which  register  the 
quantity  run  out.  The  superiority  of  this  process  over  tile 
usual  mode  (by  means  of  lines)  is  obvious,  in  the  almost  total 
anr.ihilation  of  friction  in  passing  through  the  water;  but  as  the 
instrument  is  only  on  trial,  the  precaution  of  providing  line  and 
sinkers  has  not  been  neglected.  Upwards  of  100,000  fathoms  of 
the  former  are  on  board,  and  600  iron  sinkers,  each  weighing  a 
hundredweight,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  leads  fitted  with 
cups  or  tubes  for  bringing  up  portions  of  the  bottom  ;  these 
latter  arc  for  sounding  in  shallow  water  of  a  thousand  fathoms 
and  under.  .\  number  of  the  protected  thermometers  that 
have  been  found  so  perfect  in  ascertaining  the  temperature  of 
the  sea  at  great  depths,  and  on  which  so  much  depends  in  con- 
nection with  its  physical  condition  and  the  great  question  of 
oceanic  circulation,  have  been  supplied — dredges  of  all  sizes 
and  forms,  with  dredge-ropes  miles  in  lengiii,  and  steam  deck- 
engines  for  heaving  them  in — fishing-nets,  hooks,  traps,  lobster- 
pots  of  every  conceivable  variety,  and  bait  to  tempt  the  most 
wary  inhabitant  of  the  sea;  so  that  a  good  opportunity  will 
be  offered  to  various  species  to  have  the  honour  of  introducing 
themselves  to  their  fellow  animal,  man,  by  submitting  thei.. 
selves  to  be  pickled  on  board  the  Challenger.  For  terrestrial 
animals  equal  facilities  are  offered,  by  means  of   nets,  bags, 


cages,  and  traps  suited  to  their  respective  habits  and  tastes ; 
and  the  quant  cy  of  arsenical  soap  and  solution  provided  for 
their  use  will,  we  feel  assured,  quite  satisfy  them. 

For  preserving  these  animals  when  caught,  there  are 
abundant  supplies,  one  item  alone  being  600  gallons  of  spirits 
of  wine,  carefully  stored  in  one  of  the  magazines.  Of  bottles 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes  their  name  is  legion  ;  thousands  of  tubes, 
some  for  examining  minute  animals  microscopically  in  their 
native  element ;  and  a  small  aquarium  is  even  fitted,  to  enable 
the  philosophers  to  study  the  habits  of  their  new  friends.  The 
quantity  of  boxes  for  preserving  can  only  be  numbered  by  the 
thousand ;  and,  for  registering  their  habitat,  100,000  labels 
have  been  provided. 

For  analytical  purposes,  a  laboratory  is  fitted  on  the  main- 
deck  ;  and  all  the  means  and  appliances  for  such  investigation 
supplied  in  duplicate  and  triplicate,  in  the  event  of  accidents. 
Carefully-devised  metal  bottles  have  been  specially  made  for 
bringing  up  samples  of  water  from  great  depths  for  analysis ; 
and  the  chemical  investigation  will  form  not  the  least  interest- 
ing results  of  the  voyage. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  ship  1^  fitted  for  addi.^g  to  out 
hydrographical  knowledge,  whenever  iin  opportunity  occurs, 
by  a  complete  set  of  surveying  instruments,  and  provided  with 
officers  who,  by  previous  experience,  know  how  to  use  them. 

At  present  it  is  purposed  that  the  Challenger  shall  first 
go  to  Gibraltar,  and  on  her  voyage  to  that  port  try  her  capa- 
bilities for  sounding  and  dredging  in  the  Bay  of  iiscay,  and 
initiate  those  who  will  have  so  inuch  to  do  in  the  great  work 
of  the  voyage.  From  GibralLir  she  will  proceed  to  Madeira 
and  the  West  Indies,  to  Bermuda  and  the  United  States; 
then  back  to  the  Azores  and  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  and 
thence  to  Brazil,  and  again  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  From  the  Cape  she  will  proceed  lo  the  Marion 
Islands,  and  Crozet's  and  Kerguelcn  Land.  From  Kcrguelen 
Land  she  will  make  a  de'tour  south  towards  the  Antarctic 
Regions ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  weather  and 
state  of  the  ice  will  enable  her  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
connection  of  the  various  portions  of  land  discovered  by 
Biscoe,  Balleny,  Wilkes,  and  D'Urville.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  will  next  be  visited,  and  from  the  latter  place  she 
will  proceed  through  the  Coral  Sea  and  Torres  Strait,  between 
Lombok  and  Baly,  through  the  Sulu  Sea  to  the  Philippines, 
then  to  New  Guinea,  Solomon  Islands,  and  on  to  Japan. 
From  Japan  she  will  proceed  towards  Bchring's  Strait,  and 
to  Vancouver,  and  then  round  Cape  Horn  home. 

When  the  scope  of  this  voyage  is  considered,  and  what  is 
to  be  done  in  it,  the  question  naturally  arise?.  When  shall  we 
sec  our  friends,  who  are  now  about  to  leave  us,  again,  and  when 
shall  we  have  the  results  of  this  voy.ige  before  us  ?  For  the 
first,  it  must  be  left  to  the  future.  For  the  second,  it  Must  be 
remembered  that  anqile  provision  is  made  for  sending  home 
the  collections  as  made;  thus  the  "easy-chair  philosophers " 
will  work  up  die  material  as  it  .trrives,  and  keep  us  informed 
of  the  progress  of  their  discoveries ;  but  it  will  be  many  years 
before  the  final  results  of  such  a  voyage  can  be  before  us 
in  its  entirety. 

A  committee  of  the  Royal  Society  have  greatly  aided  the 
anangements  for  the  voyage,  by  instnictions  to  guide  the 
inquirers.  Leaving  England,  as  they  will  do,  undi-r  such 
favourable  auspices,  and  so  comjilctely  fiirnished  with  every 
requisite,  we  can  only  bid  them  "  God  speed." 
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Captured  by  the  Howiuras  Indians. — //. 


THE  MVSTF.RIOUS  HALT. 

While  we  were  lying  as  quietly  as  we  could  upon  the  ground, 
with  the  view  of  resting  our  weary  limbs,  two  of  our  men,  wlio 
had  charge  of  the  cattle,  were  ordered  to  the  front  to  drive 
them  ahead.  We  were  instantly  on  the  qiiivive,  and  wondered 
what  would  come  next  There  were  no  orders,  as  we  fully 
expected,  to  continue 
our  march ;  but  we 
•  obser\'ed  that  the 
Indians  were  holding 
a  consultation  at  some 
distance  from  us,  and 
as  this  was  the  case, 
we  had  not  even  the 
poor  consolation  of 
watching  and  noting 
their  gestures  and  de- 
meanour, from  which 
we  hoped  to  draw 
some  favouraijle  and 
intelligible  deduc- 
tions. We,  however, 
were  strictly  guarded, 
more  strictly  than 
usual  ;  but  what 
struck  us  was  that 
our  guards,  some  forty 
in  number,  liad  left 
their  baggage  in  the 
bush,  and  out  of  our 
sight.  This,  after 
all,  proved  a  trifling 
affair,  tliough  it  in- 
stantly attracted  our 
notice ;  but  every 
allowance  must  be 
made  for  entertaining 
such,  perhaps  trifling, 
apprehensions,  v.'hen 
the  mind  is  strung  to 
the  highest  excite- 
ment through  fear, 
and  has  no  menus  of 
reasoning  upon  the 
circumstances  which 

surround  it  and  wliich  are  continuously  undergoing  a  change : 
it  may  assume  a  thousand  things,  and  i-ach  assumption  will 
in  all  probability  prove  as  baseless  and  as  unsubstantial  as 
a  dream.  Such  was  the  condition  in  which  we  poor  captives 
were  placed  at  the  moment  to  which  we  refer. 

Our  guards  had  their  cutlasses  drawn,  and  looked  in  the 
direction  where  the  council  was  held,  as  though  they  awaited 
command.  Now  and  then  they  cast  a  sullen  and  contemptuous 
glance  at  ourselves,  and  occasionally  one  of  them  would  burst 
out  into  a  quick  and  screechy  talk  with  his  companion,  pointing 
at  the  same  time  towards  us.  Meanwhile,  we  were  seated  on 
the  ground  talking  to  each  other,  and  speculating  as  well  as  we 
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could  upon  the  meaning  of  what  was  transpiring  before  us. 
But  the  majority  of  our  women  wept  bitterly,  and  nothing 
could  console  them  or  allay  in  the  slightest  degree  their  fears. 
At  length,  a  Spaniard,  who  acted  as  a  clerk  or  employe  amongst 
the  Indians,  and  who  had  been  uniformly  kind  and  courteous 
to  us  on  the  march,  came  amongst  us,  but  he  put  on  sucli  an 

ambiguous  expres- 
sion, and  gave  sucli 
a  vacant  stare,  not 
saying  anything,  that 
he  made  matters,  as 
we  thought,  more 
gloomy  than  they 
w^re  previously  to 
his  joining  us.  The 
Spaniard  was  silent 
and  downcast,  and 
left  us  as  though  he 
had  not  heart  to  dis- 
close the  calamity 
which  was  impending 
over  us.  Well,  if  the 
worst  occurred  they 
could  only  kill  us,  and 
there  would  be  an 
end  of  the  matter ; 
for  it  would  be  better 
to  meet  death  at 
once,  than  be  the 
victims  of  continuous 
fear  and  apprehen- 
sion ;  so,  at  least,  many 
of  us  at  that  moment 
thought.  We  had 
come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Indians 
intended  to  carry  out 
their  often  -  repeated 
threat — to  murder  us ; 
nor  were  we  lar  wrong 
in  concluding  that 
such  would  be  the 
case,  for  the  Spaniard 
soon  afterwards 
learned  from  the  In- 
dians themselves  that  they  we're  divided  in  opinion.  Both 
parties  were  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  ransom,  but  the  difference 
between  them  was  concerning  the  probability  of  obtaining  it. 
One  party  maintained  that  the  trouble  and  expense  incurred  in 
.vLtaining  the  ransom  were  much  greater  than  it  could  possibly 
be  worth,  upon  the  principle  that  k  jeu  ne  vaut pas  hi  chandelle, 
while  the  othe.  resolutely  maintained  a  contrary  view,  and 
ultimately  ove  came  their  opponents.  After  three  hour-'  con- 
sultation it  was  determined  that  our  lives  should  be  spared, 
and  after  being  kept  in  painful  suspense  during  the  time,  we 
were  ordered  to  proceed  forward  as  before. 

We  had  derived  but  little  comfort  or  new  strength  from  our 
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long  rest,  for  the  painful  uncertainty  of  hanging  every  moment 
between  life  and  death  had  completely  neutralised  that  rest. 
There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  so  depressing  to  the  feelings  as  to 
be  kept  upon  the  stretch  for  a  series  of  hours ;  no  muscular 
energy  nor  mental  resolution  can  possibly  counteract  its  effect. 
We  started  at  two  p.m.,  with  a  blazing  sun  overhead,  and  no 
hope  of  water  until  we  reached  our  journey's  end — an  Indian 
town,  which  would  take  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  whole  of  the 
night,  and  the  greater  part  of  next  day  to  reach,  making  in  all 
forty-eight  hours'  march  without  water.  Our  prospect  was 
anything  but  encouraging ;  but  most  of  us,  upon  reflection, 
preferred  it  to  an  ignominious  and  semi-savage  death. 

We  filled  our  gourds  with  water,  but  that  was  consumed  in 
about  a  couple  of  hours,  for  tjie  heat  of  the  sun  was  intense, 
and  thirst,  as  usual  upon  an  empty  stomach,  demanded  an 
almost  constant  supply.  On  we  marched,  however,  sometimes 
on  dry  ground  and  sometimes  on  ground  covered  with  creepers, 
stones,  or  dry  mud.  We  could  scarcely  keep'  at  times  on  our 
feet,  and  fatigue  had  so  completely  seized  hold  of  us  that  we 
rolled  about  as  though  we  had  been  under  the  influence  of 
drink.  We  ibtterly  lamented,  and  even  ventured  to  complain, 
of  the  distance  to  the  Indian  town,  the  terminus  of  our  terrible 
journey — town  do  we  say?  rather  a  den  of  thatched  huts,  of 
which  more  in  its  proper  place.  We  continued  marching  till  half- 
past  seven  p.m.,  when  we  arrived  at  a  kind  of  gloomy-looking 
deli,  which  was  surrounded  by  rocks,  trees,  and  brush ;  but  we 
were  told  that  there  was  water  in  a  creek  close  at  hand,  which 
more  than  made  up  for  the  repulsive  aspect  of  the  dell.  We 
were  in  ecstacies  ;  and  although  we  had  scarcely  tasted  anything 
for  the  past  three  days  md  nights,  with  nothing  to  eat  on  that 
fourth  night,  still  we  had  water,  which  would  enable  us  to 
go  on  another  day  without  food,  if  absolutely  necessary. 
Upon  -  •''••ing  at  the  dell  wc  were  ordered  to  halt,  to  cut 
'cr.itb  any  .  'ike  our  bivouac,  which  was  readily  done,  for 
-■-•..  i.-:ri;  >  -.  ,mely  fatigued.  Sleep,  however,  came  not  to 
ch^ow  an  jblivious  veil  over  our  misfortunes,  for  we  were 
hun,,  .u  and  had  nothing  to  appease  our  appetites,  and  were 
therefore  restless.  The  Indians  treated  us  with  the  utmost 
contempt  and  neglect,  and  seemed  regardless  whether  we  died 
of  hunger  or  not,  although  they  had  a  stock  of  provisions  by 
them,  both  in  the  shape  of  corn-cakes  and  of  meat.  We 
managed,  however,  to  pass  the  night  on  the  ground,  and  arose 
next  morning,  but  were  not  at  all  inclined  for  a  long  walk 
through  the  bush.  We  could  hardly,  indeed,  put  one  foot 
before  another ;  yet  we  were  told  that  this — the  eighth  and 
last  day — would  be  the  hardest  of  any  that  we  had  got  over ; 
that  we  had  to  travel  over  rocky  and  uneven  ground,  where 
no  tracks  were  to  be  found ;  and  that  the  Indians  would  have 
to  cut  our  way  through  the  bush.  Gloomy  and  disheartening 
as  were  these  anticipations,  wo  kept  up  our  courage,  and  were 
determined  not  to  think  either  of  fatigue  or  of  thirst,  until  we 
had  accomplished  our  journey.  The  march  was  as  difficult  as 
we  anticipated  it  would  be.  At  times  wc  had  almost  to  go  on 
hands  and  knees  to  get  up  some  of  the  hills ;  but  tc  descend 
them  was  equally  bad,  if  not  worse.  Having  passed  over  four 
or  five  hiils  and  rocky  dells,  we  were  told  that  we  had  still  a 
very  high  hill  to  get  over,  and  then  to  walk  through  bush  for 
some  milet.  when  the  Indian  town  would  be  reached — marched 
into,  and  not  sighted  as  might  be  imagined — for  the  town,  as  it 
was  called,  wa.s  in  the  heart  of  the  bush,  where  everything 
around  it  was  wild  and  solitary  in  the  extreme.    After  several 


hours  of  painful  travelling  we  came  to  the  commenceinent  of 
the  town,  when  we  were  ordered  to  halt,  which  order  we  re.idily 
complied  with,  some  of  us  immediately  lying  under  the  busnes, 
some  leaning  against  them,  while  others  were  endeavouri.ig 
to  rest  themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  for  the  path,  or  ratht  r 
track,  through  which  we  marched  was  so  narrow  that  there  wsa 
not  room  to  fairly  sit  down  on  the  ground.  The  Indians  new 
commenced  loading  their  pieces,  for  what  purpose  we  did  nit 
know,  but  soon  found  out,  for  some  twenty  of  them  wero 
ordered  to  march  ahead,  to  form  in  line,  and  to  fire  a  salute  in 
honour  of  their  success.  They  also  ordered  some  of  our  men 
to  play  the  accordion  and  the  drum,  which  they  did,  and  the 
two  instniments  had  certainly  a  most  inharmonious  sound.  Our 
men,  however,  who  played  these  instruments  weie  ; "  ncr.f:"^ 
tliat  at  first  they  could  hardly  hold  them  in  their  nai''/  ,  <'K., 
caused  laughter  amongst  the  Indians,  who  appeared  .^(jhtt"' 
to  have  comortand  over  us.  We  were  now,  however,  ai  the  erl 
of  our  march,  which  had  lasted  eight  days ;  and  at  three  p.m. 
we  were  ordered  to  march  into  the  town.  How  we  were  to 
be  dealt  with,  and  what  was  to  be  the  upshot  of  this  cruel 
kidnapping,  we  were  sadly  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

THE   INDIAN   VILLAGE. 

The  Indian  village,  or  town,  as  it  was  pompously  designated, 
consisted  of  a  series  of  detached  huts,  built  of  wickerwork, 
which  were  situated  on  small  mounds,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  each  other.  One  of  these  stmctures  was  called 
the  jail,  to  which  we  were  marched,  and  in  which  we  were 
specially  lodged  and  strictly  guarded.  This  structure  was  open 
between  the  eaves  and  the  lower  part,  which  was  strongly 
fenced,  and  it  was  large  enough  to  hold  nearly  the  whole  of  us. 
There  were  guards  placed  round  the  jail,  both  inside  and  out,  to 
prevent  us  making  our  escape  or  even  attempting  to  make  it 
The  guards  inside  were  lying  in  hammocks  almost  all  day,  and 
certainly  throughout  the  night,  and  seemed  very  cold  and 
taciturn  in  their  demeanour.  Our  entrance  into  the  town  was 
announced  by  the  ringing,  or  rather  tolling,  of  two  bells,  which 
continued  their  doleful  and  monotonous  notes  for  some  time  ua 
though  we  were  all  being  led  to  execution.  The  native  Indians, 
— men,  women,  and  children — were  at  their  doors,  some  ot 
them  eyeing  us  apparently  with  great  anxiety,  while  others 
seemed  to  treat  us  with  a  kind  of  apathetic  scorn.  At 
length  we  were  ordered  to  send  out  some  of  our  men  to  cut 
leaves  for  our  bivouac,  and  to  get  cur  prison  ready  for  a  stay. 
A  number  of  Indians  .trere  told  off  to  guard  these  men. 

Dismal  as  the  prospect  before  us  appeared,  and  irksome  as 
it  was  to  abide  by  the  rules  which  our  captors  laid  down  for 
us,  yet  we  found  it  a  relief,  after  our  long  and  fatiguing  march, 
though  the  hut  in  which  we  were  huddled  was  as  miserable  as 
it  was  possible  to  conceive.  Wc  had  gone  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred rnWis,  and  had  encountered  diffi^-i^Mi  i  ia  our  route  which 
seemed  at  one  time  in»urmo>  'i^lf;  aud  vc  had  done  this, 
too.  under  the  most  adverse  cucumstatiCi  :.  ■  that  if  there 
is  .my  deduction  to  be  dniv.  n  from  our  captivity  it  is  this — 
that  human  nature  is  scarcely  cognisant  of  the  amount  of 
suffering  it  can  endure,  or  of  the  difiiculiies  it  can  be  made  to 
overcome,  when  coerrion  is  brought  to  bear. 

We  began  at  length  to  think  about  food,  but  how  we  were 
to  obtain  it,  and  whnt  kind  we  could  get,  were  very  puzzling 
questions.  The  Indians  seemed  indifferent  in  the  matter,  and 
lef^  us  to  devise   measures  for  ourselves ;  .lud  as  hunger  ii 
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.-ibove  all  restraint,  we  quickly  planned  out  the  way  to  get 
something  to  eat.  In  consequence  of  having  importuned  the 
guard  for  some  time,  we  were  allowed  to  send  out  one  of 
our  men  into  the  town  to  purchase  food,  and  after  a  few 
hours'  delay  he  returned  with  some  plantains  and  eggs,  by 
no  means  enough  for  a  single  meal  for  the  whole  of  us,  but 
just  sufficient  to  give  us  an  appetite.  However,  we  did 
the  best  we  could  under  the  circumstances.  The  writer  of 
this  narrative  drank  an  abundance  of  water,  and  smoked  a 
short  clay  pipe,  which  was  the  only  comfort  and  consolation  he 
could  find  throughout  the  journey.  A  whiff  of  tobacco,  in  our 
condition,  was  a  perfect  godsend,  and  wafted  us  for  the  moment 
into  a  state  of  forgetfulness,  which  we  all  more  or  less  required 
and  earnestly  sought  after.  We  had  given  up  all  idea  of 
escape,  as  the  only  way  out  of  the  town  was  by  that  by  which  we 
had  entered,  and  as  that  was  strictly  guarded,  it  would  have 
been  folly  to  attempt  it  in  that  direction.  The  only  chance 
left  for  us  was  by  diving  into  the  bush,  and,  by  making  a 
detour,  endeavour  to  get  into  the  trJick  we  had  made,  and  thus 
return  by  the  way  we  had  come.  But  this  was  purely  chimerical, 
for  the  chances  were  that  we  should  have  been  lost  in  the 
bush,  and  have  placed  ourselves  in  a  worse  position  than 
we  were  in.  We,  therefore,  quietly  submitted  to  our  fate, 
and  awaited  the  course  of  events  with  the  intensest  interest 
and  anxiety.  Our  shed,  or  jail,  or  den,  was  placed  upon 
a  mound,  and  as  it  could  not  hold  all  the  captives,  some 
blacks  were  bivouacked  outsidr  in  shanties,  which  they  had 
erected  for  the  purpose.  These  shanties  were  barely  water- 
tight, but  as  this  was  the  dry  season,  that  was  of  little 
account.  Looking  out  from  our  prison  we  could  see  some 
half-dozen  huts  or  houses,  all  of  which  were  detached,  the 
intervening  space  being  covered  ivith  trees  and  bushes.  The 
town  is  skirted  by  a  circle  of  bush,  and  is  very  irregular ;  a 
'ouble  path  forms  the  main  road,  and  all  the  other  paths  radiate 
.1  point.  There  were  some  forty  huts,  or  houses,  in  the  so- 
i.-iUed  town,  with  perhaps  an  average  of  five  people  in  each — 
men,  women  and  children. 

The  Indians  were  resting  on  their  arms  afler  we  had  been 
safely  lodged  in  prison,  and  they  were  received  with  shouts  of 
delight,  by  their  wives  and  children,  the  women  being  more 
excited  and  more  vociferous  than  the  men.  All  expected,  in 
some  form  or  other,  a  share  of  the  spoil,  which  was  something 
considerable.  It  consisted  of  dry  goods,  prints,  silks,  hand- 
kerchiefs, beads,  jewellery  (of  which  the  Indian  women 
were  passionately  fond,  and  which  had  vSeen  taken  from  the 
persons  of  the  captives),  knives — in  short,  every  description  of 
goods  suitable  for  their  wants  and  tastes,  and  which  amounted 
to  the  value  of  i,ooo  dollars  and  upwards  In  addition  to 
ihis  there  were  750  dollars  in  coin.  We  say  notliing  of  the 
clothing  and  money  taken  from  our  people.  The  delight  of 
the  Indians,  with  all  these  things  spread  out  before  them,  which 
was  literally  the  case,  was  beyond  all  rational  bounds.  They 
danced,  they  shouted,  and  they  yelled  with  almost  hideous 
ecstasy ;  and  after  several  days  of  feasting  and  nights  of  revelry 
they  desisted  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  something  like 
quietude,  if  not  order,  was  restored.  At  length  a  division  of 
the  spoil  took  place,  and  we  had  the  extreme  morrification  of 
seeing  our  property  adorning  the  women  and  children,  and 
covering  the  men,  in  a  way  they  had  been  little  accustomed 
to,  judging  by  the  manner  in  which  the  clothing  and  omamenis 
were  put  upon  their  persons. 


We  had  now  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians  for  about 
ten  days,  and  certainly  thought  that  we  should  have  heard 
something  concerning  our  release.  Our  fears  were  allayed,  in 
some  measure,  by  the  delight  which  the  Indians  displayed  in  the 
distribution  of  the  plunder,  and  as  it  would  more  likely  conduce 
to  their  feelings  to  obtain  a  handsome  sum  for  our  ransom 
than  by  dispatching  us  in  a  less  profitable  manner,  we  were 
in  a  comparatively  comfortable  state  of  mind.  We  iiaagined, 
however,  that  news  of  our  captivity  must  have  reached  Belize, 
for  just  before  the  Indians  crossed  at  the  Bravo  to  attack 
us,  or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  when  they  were  attacking  us, 
we  contrived  to  send  off  a  Carib  boy  up  the  river  to  warn  a 
man  and  his  gang,  which  consisted  of  five  men.  This  was  an 
American,  who  was  blasting  some  rocks  in  the  river.  We 
expected,  naturally,  that  the  Carib  boy  had  got  clear  of  the 
Indians,  had  given  warning  to  the  rock-blasters,  and  that  all 
had  reached  Belize,  and  had  given  an  account  of  the  capture 
of  ourselves.  It  would  take  them  three  or  four  days  to 
reach  th.-it  town,  but  we  thought  it  strange  that  our  release — 
or  the  offers  for  our  release — should  not  have  arrived  before 
this.  We  were  left,  however,  for  some  time  to  float  on  a  sea 
of  speculation,  and  at  times  we  could  scarcely  bear  the  pain  we 
had  to  endure.  We  heard,  moreover,  that  the  Indians  had 
already  sent  on  a  messenger  to  negotiate  for  our  release,  and 
that  13,000  dollars  was  the  sum  demanded  ;  and  what  added  to 

our  fear  was  that  Mr.  H ,  our  chief  and  superintendent 

at  Belize,  would  treat  the  Indian  demand  lightly,  or  perhaps 
refuse  it  directly  and  definitely.  In  that  case,  we  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Indians,  in  a  fit  of  .indignant  rage, 
would  have  shot  us  as  unceremoniously  as  they  would  have 
killed  a  number  of  dogs.  There  was  another  alternative,  also, 
which  our  superintendent  might  have  entertained,  which  would 
have  been  equally  disastrous — namely,  he  might  persuade  the 
authorities  at  Belize  to  send  a  detachment  of  troops  to  rescue 
the  captives  from  the  Indians,  an  idea  very  likely  to  occur 
to  him.  Had  this  been  the  case  we  must  inevitably  have  been 
sacrificed,  for  the  Indians  on  the  approach  of  the  troops  would 
have  retreated  still  further  in  the  bush  i.^ther  than  be  taken 
prisoners ;  but  the  first  thing  done  to  the  captives  would  have 
been  to  murder  them  at  once.  We  speculated  upon  these  several 
hypotlieses  until  we  were  completely  bewildered  and  lost  in  the 
maze  of  uncertainty.  Still,  while  there  was  life  there  was 
hope — the  last  slender  plank  of  safety  we  had  left.  Ransom  or 
death  was,  therefore,  the  only  alternative  to  which  we  unfor- 
tunate captives  were  reduced. 

We  remained  in  this  painful  state  for  several  days,  and 
were  the  victims  of  all  manner  of  rumours,  the  majority  of 
which  were  of  a  very  menacing  and  melancholy  nature.  Some 
said  we  were  to  be  marched  still  further  into  the  interior ; 
others  calculated  that  we  should  be  shot,  and  even  pretended 
that  they  knew  the  time  when ;  these,  of  course,  were  some  of 
the  negroes,  who  had  ingratiated  themselves,  in  a  certain  way, 
with  the  Indians.  Looking  at  the  matter,  however,  as  calmly 
and  considerately  as  the  most  cool-headed  amongst  us  could, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  mere  toss-up  whether 
we  should  be  ransomed  or  have  to  fight  for  our  release ;  and  if 
reduced  to  the  latter  alternative,  all  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible. 

While  brooding  over  our  melancholy  position,  and  looking 
in  every  direction  for  some  ray  of  comfort,  a  messenger  came 
in  bearing  a  letter,  which  received  our  instant  attention.    On 
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reading  the  letter,  however,  we  found  that  it  contained  but 
little  intelligence  of  importance  to  us,  for  it  was  from  a 
mahogany-cutter  who  was  friendly  with  the  Indians,  stating 
that  he  had  heard  the  news  of  our  cai)ture  through  the 
American,  whom  the  Carib  boy  had  warned,  and  who  liad 
gone  on  to  Belize.  The  mahogany-cutter  said  that  he  had 
written  to  the  Indian  chief,  and  warned  him  that  if  the  slightest 
injury  were  done  to  us,  he  and  his  band  would  be  severely 
punished ;  he  also  recommended  the  chief  to  release  us  at 
once,  which,  of  course,  was  of  little  avail.  The  letter,  how- 
<  icr,  had  this  effect,  it  released  the  writer  ;-t.  tho  suspicion 
we  entertaine'l,  perhaps  wrongly,  of  his  hav.j  in  our 

seizure,  thr'  .igh  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the'  is  and 

liis  jealousy  of  our  interfering  with  his  pursuits. 

Day  after  day  passed  away,  and  night  after  night,  in   a 
similarly  monotonous  round,  sometimes  hope  and  sometimes 


had  news  from  one  of  our  people  at  Belize  that  efforts  were 
being  made  to  release  us  from  our  captivity  ;  but  that  it  would 
be  some  little  time  before  all  could  be  judiciously  arranged  for 
that  purpose.  This  news  was,  to  a  certain  e.Ment,  encouraging ; 
but  we  awaited  the  expected  "-escue  with  both  doubt  and  fear. 
We  knew,  of  course,  that  everythmg  could  not  be  done  at  once; 
but  our  fear  was  that  it  would  not  be  done  in  time.  For 
instance,  we  could  scarcely  imagine  how  those  who  came  for 
our  release,  unguarded  by  troops,  could  be  protected  from  tli  ,■ 
Indians  ;  for,  in  the  event  of  their  bringing  tlie  required  ransom, 
it  was  possible,  if  not  [irobable,  that  the  Indians  would  make 
a  second  attack,  and  hustle  off  both  relievers  and  ransom 
together.  Secondly,  if  our  relievers  came  guarded  by  troops, 
they  would  be  suspected  by  the  Indians,  and  the  latter  in  all 
probability  would  be  so  frightened  as  to  make  them  heedless  of 
the  ransom  in  their  fear  of  being  captured,  if  not  shot  on  the 
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fear  being  uppermost  in  our  thoughts.  The  more,  however, 
we  saw  of  the  Indians,  the  more  prominently  and  pointedly  did 
their  character  display  itself.  They  sunk  lower  and  lower  in 
our  estimation ;  and  exhibited  on  occasions  the  greatest 
cowardice  and  the  most  bull)ing  braggadocio.  These  Indians, 
our  captors,  were  a  band  of  runaw.iy  v.igabonds  of  every  pos- 
sible description ;  some  of  the  gang  were  murderers,  all  were 
thieves  and  robliers,  and  would  have  had  as  little  conij'iunction 
in  cutting  your  throat  as  they  would  of  clearing  out  your 
pocket ;  for  they  knew  if  they  were  once  again  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  justice  there  would  be  no  hope  for  them.  Amongst 
this  desperate  gang  of  assassins  and  kidnappers  we  remained 
for  several  weeks,  and  had  to  endure  the  alternations  of  their 
cunning,  unscrupulous,  and  half-brutish  dispositions.  They 
often  held  what  they  called  councils  of  war;  but  which,  in  fact, 
were  nothing  but  crafty  calculations  as  to  the  possibility  of 
their  obtaining  the  ransoms  for  us  they  desired,  or  how  ti.ey 
should  the  most  advantageously  disi)ose  of  us  on  the  contrary 
eveiU  ()<  <  urring.  All  this  was  jjaiiiful  in  llie  extreme,  .iiul  ycl 
we  had  to  enduie  it  as  though  it  were  inevitable. 


spot.  These  speculations  and  circumstances  tended  at  times 
greatly  to  discourage  us,  and  made  us  occasionally  think  tiiat 
our  situation  was  (juite  hoi)eless ;  and,  indeed,  it  appeared 
about  as  hopeless  as  it  well  could  be. 

AN'iiat  materially  aggravated  our  feelings  was,  however,  the 
want  of  food,  the  way  we  were  ke|)t  in  the  jail,  and  the  pain 
we  endured  by  the  ropes,  though  loosely  bound  round  our  arms, 
not  being  slackened  since  we  were  first  bound.  Neither  had 
we  c]ian.,'ed  our  clothing  since  the  first  day  of  our  capture  ;  and 
the  state  of  our  persons  was  wretched  in  the  extreme.  The 
latter  arose,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  Indians  not  allowing 
us  to  go  to  a  neighbouring  lagoon  to  wash,  for  fear  we  should 
endeavour  to  make  our  escape.  This  was  the  dry  season,  and 
the  water  in  the  lagoon  was  very  low.  The  surface  of  the 
lagoon  itself,  as  it  w.is  called,  was  only  seven  feet  by  four,  and 
a  good  shower  of  rain  would  easily  raise  it  to  the  brim,  while  a 
hot  day  or  so  would  leave  it  nearly  dry.  It  was  out  of  this 
miserable  puddle  ol  bad  water  that  upwards  of  200  human 
beings  liad  to  drink  and  (ook  with,  and  125  head  of  cattle  liad 
to  be  watered  daily.     Sometimes  the  water  was  so  nmddy  that 
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we  could  scarcely  drink  it ;  and  to  drink  bad  water  sadly 
increased  the  fever  which  had  materially  weakened  us.  Some  of 
us  could  scarcely  walk  a  hundred  yards  without  resting ;  and 
one  who  was  walking  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  wash  himself 
at  the  lagoon,  was  so  tired  that  he  had  some  difficulty  in  getting 
over  it.  Bad  water  and  scant  food  would  soon  weaken  a  giant, 
much  less  a  man  of  ordinary  physical  strength.  Good  eating 
and  drinking  seldom  came  into  our  minds  during  our  waking 
moments,  but  occasionally  we  dreamt  of  a  bottle  of  Bass's  pale 
ale,  and  a  good  mutton  chop,  our  ordinary  repast  at  Belize. 
But  to  remain  day  after  day  without  food,  and  to  have  a 
gnawing,  craving  appetite,  with  nothing  to  satisfy  it,  was  the 
very  extreme  of  misery.  Some  of  us  even  prayed  for  death ; 
for  a  release  of  any  kind,  at  certain  moments,  would  have  been 
gladly  hailed,  nay,  indeed,  welcomed  with  satisfaction.  No 
medicine  was  to  be  had ;  our  chest  had  been  rifled,  so  that 
chills  and  fevers  alternately,  ^oth  by  night  and  by  day,  reduced 
us  to  the  very  verge  of  death. 

EKETCKt, 

The  name  of  the  village  or  hamlet  In  which  we  were  Impri- 
soned was  called  by  the  Indians  Eketch^.  Having  obtained 
a  booty  at  our  expense,  the  people  of  the  town  made  up  their 
minds  to  live  riotously  until  it  was  all  consumed.  As  we  have 
remarked,  they  hailed  w'th  joy  the  arrival  of  the  spoil,  and  it 
appeared  one  continued  feast,  only  relaxed  by  the  sheer  impos- 
sibility of  their  being  able,  for  a  given  time,  to  consume  more. 
Passing  along  the  town  we  remarked  in  several  hut  i  large 
number  of  bowls  and  pots,  in  which  the  feast  was  being  cooked ; 
but  of  not  a  particle  of  the  food  did  we  partake.  The  Indians 
(generally  commenced  their  feast  about  one  a.m.,  and  continued  it 
through  the  day.  They  drank  copiously  of  a  kind  of  strong  and 
intoxicating  drink,  or  spirit,  distilled  from  aniseed,  which  was 
about  forty  degrees  above  proof.  They  became  at  times  fear- 
fully intoxicated,  and  quarrelsome  amongst  themselves ;  but  their 
quarrels  seldom  ended  in  blows.  After  these  feasts  were  over, 
they  generally  held  meetings,  for  the  purpose,  or  the  pretended 
purpose,  of  determining  what  they  were  to  do  with  us.  So,  at 
least,  it  was  reported  by  the  blacks,  who,  somehow  or  other, 
contrived  to  get  amongst  them,  and  learn  what  their  intentions 
were.  One  day  the  Indians  would  give  out  that  they  intended 
to  march  us  to  Blue  Creek — to  a  bank,  or  "  estate,"  as  it  was 
called  in  that  country,  where  the  ransom-money  was  to  be  paid, 
and  where  they  were  to  meet  our  liberating  friends.  The  next 
day  they  would  change  minds,  and  tell  us  plainly  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  their  being  paid ;  for,  if  they  marched  us  to 
Blue  Creek,  we  would  run  away,  and  escape  their  clutches. 
They  would  say,  moreover,  "  If  we  get  to  Blue  Creek,  we  shall 
find  a  number  of  soldiers  in  ambush  ready  to  attack  us,  and 
what  then  will  our  ransom  be  worth  ?"  In  fact,  they  had  no 
confidence  amongst  themselves,  in  any  part  of  the  business, 
and  each  of  the  leaders  was  trying  to  get  the  best  of  his  com- 
panion. Hence  all  was  uncertainty,  dread,  doubt,  and  fear 
with  us,  and  we  never  could  calculate  for  two  consecutive  days 
— nay,  hours — what  would  be  the  upshot  of  it  all. 

The  Indians  having  brought  us  little  or  no  food — except 
sonie  corn-cakes  once  a  day,  just  enough,  as  they  thought,  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  but  which  did  us  more  harm  than 
good,  for  these  cakes  increased  our  thirst,  and  compelled  us  to 
drink  more  than  we  otherwise  should  have  done,  of  the  bad 
water  served  out  tp  us  -we  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  search 


the  town  over  for  vegetables,  or  anything  in  the  shape  of  eat- 
ables we  could  find.  These  we  occasionally  obtained ;  but  the 
blacks  ate  up,  like  locusts,  whatever  they  could  lay  hands 
on,  and  gave  us  literally  nothing,  though  they  made  purchases 
with  our  money.  This  was  not  the  worst  part  of  their  conduct ; 
they  not  only  collected  provisions  and  consumed  them,  but 
they  tired  out  the  patience  of  the  Indian  housewives  by  their 
repeated  and  violent  importunities  for  food,  so  that  very  little 
chance  was  left  for  us,  who  followed  them.  When,  therefore, 
we  were  allowed  to  go  round  in  search  of  something  to  eat — to 
beg  for  a  few  beans,  or  yams,  or  other  vegetables,  the  people 
would  say  that  they  had  already  given  all  they  intended  to  give, 
and  that  we  need  not  call  again.  Our  demands,  though  cour- 
teously and  quietly  made,  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  rarely 
attended  to,  and  we  continued  to  drag  out  a  miserable  existence, 
just  on  the  borders  of  starvation. 

The  negroes  belonging  to  our  band  worked  at  cutting  fodder 
for  the  cattle  which  had  been  captured  fi"om  us.  They  received 
about  sixpence  per  day;  for  each  of  the  Indian  leaders,  or 
chiefs,  had  a  small  herd  of  c-ittle  belonging  to  him,  and  therefore 
employed  one  negro.  This  kind  of  employment  was  tolerated 
by  the  general,  as  he  knew  that  the  negroes  had  no  provisions, 
and  that  they  could  not  expect  much  from  the  cottagers. 
Besides,  the  Indians  themselves  had  to  hunt,  and  to  attend  to 
their  plantations,  as  well  as  keep  guard  over  us,  so  that  they 
had  no  time  to  look  after  the  feeding  of  their  cattle,  which  was 
rather  a  wearisome  job,  the  fodder  having  sometimes  to  be 
brought  a  great  distance.  The  negroes,  therefore,  with  their 
sixpence  per  day  were  better  off  than  we  were,  for  they  were 
able  to  buy  sufficient  plantains  to  live  upon,  whereas  we  had 
neither  money  nor  the  slightest  chance  of  obtaining  food  in 
any  manner  whatever. 

Having  been  in  this  state  for  several  weeks,  we  were  delighted 
to  receive  two  small  boxes  of  provisions  which  were  sent,  by 
horse,  from  the  Bank,  by  B— —  and  Co.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  acceptable  to  ui,  after  our  privations,  not  even  our 
release,  for  it  seemed  as  if  hunger  had  taken  up  a  permanent 
residence  in  our  stomachs.  These  boxes  contained  some 
biscuits,  sugar,  and  rice,  which,  however,  only  lasted  us  about  a 
week.  Still,  they  greatly  revived  us,  and  might  be  said  to  have 
renewed  the  lease  of  our  existence.  Unfortunately,  the  boxes 
were  nearly  filled  with  clothing  for  the  mahogany-cutter,  and 
were  sent  to  relieve  him,  and  not  for  our  succour  and  support, 
although  we  needed  both  of  these  the  most  V/e  felt  this 
bitterly,  for  it  appeared  as  if  our  fiiends  had  forsaken  us,  and 
thought  us  scarcely  worthy  of  redemption  j  otherwise  they  could 
as  easily  have  sent  half  a  dozen  boxes  as  two,  and  that  would 
have  been  a  great  relief  to  us,  to  say  nothing  of  the  feeling 
and  humanity  involved  in  the  act.  We  felt  chagrined  and 
mortified  that  nre  should  be  thus  slighted ;  and  for  a  moment 
or  so  we  could  scarcely  decide  who  were  the  unkindest — our 
enemies  who  had  so  furtively  captured  us,  or  our  friends  who 
had  so  cruelly  abandoned  lis  in  our  captivity.  After  waiting 
a  couple  of  weeks  or  so,  we  heard,  however,  that  everything 
was  being  done  for  us  that  could  be  done,  and  that  our  friends 
were  in  hopes  that  we  should  soon  be  in  safety. 

Meanwhile  all  kinds  of  rumours  were  afloat  amongst  thd 
Indians,  who  showed  a  shifty,  wavering,  undet:  -mined  disposi- 
tion. Their  habits,  likewise,  partook  of  the  same  uncertain 
character,  for  they  were- 

'*  ^Terything  by  tumi,  and  nothing  long." 
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Sometimes  the  Indian  would  lie  in  his  hammock  throughout 
the  day,  his  musket  by  his  side — laughing,  chatting,  making 
hammocks  or  straw  hats,  or  priming  his  pieces,  for  almost 
everything  was  done  in  the  hammock.  At  other  times  he 
would  be  beating  his  drum,  and  bringing  out  of  it  the  most 
horrid  and  inharmonious  sounds  possible.  Some  would  be 
lying  on  the  ground  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication ;  others 
would  be  roaring,  shouting,  and  quarrelling  to  the  very  verge 
of  hostility  in  a  grog  hut,  whith  was  generally  very  full.  It 
was  in  these  dens  that  they  mostly  melted  their  coin,  whenever 
they  got  any,  which  was  rather  seldom,  instead  of  handing 
it  over  to  their  better  halves,  who,  as  a  rule,  were  badly 
treated. 

The  women,  for  the  most  part,  were  at  home,  that  is  in 
their  own  huts,  either  smoking,  cooking,  or  making  necklaces  of 
beads,  at  which  they  were  very  expert,  and  displayed  consider- 
able taste.  Sometimes  they  were  occupied  in  making  blouses 
for  their  male  companions,  or  in  what  may  be  termed  purely 
domestic  matters.  We  have  frequently  sat  in  the  hut  of  a 
friendly  Indian — one  whom  we  had  got  acquainted  with  from 
sheer  pity  on  his  part  at  our  forlorn  condition — and  watched 
the  work  which  was  going  on.  We  found  it  the  best  policy  to 
be  civil  and  submissive  to  both  men  and  women,  instead  of 
appearing  to  resent  our  captivity ;  and  by  these  meins  we  got 
on  much  better  than  by  adopting  an  opposite  mode  of  action. 
We  had  occasionally,  for  instance,  offered  to  us  a  bowl  of  hot 
Indian  meal,  something  like  gruel,  at  others  they  would  hand  us 
a  cup  of  aniseed ;  but  as  that  was  too  coarse  and  too  strong 
for  our  weak  stomachs,  it  was  politely  declined. 

After  several  weeks — indeed  months — of  captivity,  we  were 
allowed  to  go  in  parties  to  the  lagoon  to  wash  ourselves,  but 
were  always  guarded  by  five  Indians.  Many  of  us,  however, 
could  scarcely  walk  the  distance — a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
lagoon,  as  we  have  said,  was  not  large  enough  to  bathe  in  ;  nor 
could  we  have  bathed  in  it  had  it  been  larger,  for  it  was  the 
Bole  source  of  our  obtaining  water  for  drinking  purposes.  We, 
therefore,  filled  our  large  gourds  with  water  from  the  lagoon, 
and  having  fortunately  preserved  a  large  sponge  or  two  and 
some  soap,  we  undressed  and  respectively  sponged  each  other's 
backs,  and  poured  water  over  ourselves,  almost  ad  libitum. 
Although  this  mode  of  bathing  was  performed  in  the  bush  and 
not  on  the  sandy  sea-shore,  it  had  its  delicious  and  invigorating 
effects,  which  wrought  quite  a  change  in  our  feelings  and 
general  health.  We  next  washed  our  trousers  and  shirts,  which 
proved  a  great  comfort — indeed,  a  luxury. 

We  occasionally  witnessed  an  Indian  funeral,  which,  in 
some  respects,  was  peculiar.  For  several  days  afler  the  funeral 
has  taken  place  the  Indians  hold  a  wake,  at  which  they  sing  in 
a  dirge-like  tone  both  night  and  day,  at  intervals  introducing 
their  intoxicating  aniseed,  which  they  drink  in  copious 
draughts,  and  soon  become  dull,  or  stupid,  or  uproarious. 
When  the  bowls  are  empty  and  the  drink  is  all  gone,  the  wake 
ceases,  an(\  things  are  restored  to  their  wonted  shape.  The 
way  the  I  idians  bury  their  dead  is  by  wrapping  the  corpse  in 
its  cloth(»  and  in  blankets;  and  the  grave  is  dug  about  four 
feet  deep.  When  the  corpse  is  quietly  consigned  to  its  resting- 
place,  the  earth  is  filled  in  and  stamped  down  with  a  post  A 
white  stone  is  then  placed  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  to  mark 
the  spot  where  the  corpse  has  been  buried.  A  throng  of 
women  attend  these  funerals,  and  generally  precede  the  bier. 
Fever  appears  to  be  the  leading  malady  amongst  tlie  Indians, 


and  when  it  assumes  a  malignant  form,  which  it  frequently 
does,  great  numbers  are  swept  away  by  it  We  noticed  that 
the  majority  of  the  Indians  in  Eketchd  had  a  pale  and  delicate 
appearance,  and  we  learned  that  few  attained  to  what  may  be 
termed  old  age.  They  are  accustomed,  moreover,  to  scanty 
and  precarious  living,  and  the  almost  constant  exposure  to 
excessive  heat  or  excessive  rain,  both  of  which  have  a  trying 
effect  upon  the  constitution.  The  principal  clothing  of  the 
men  were  coarse  blouses,  made  of  a  dirty  white  material,  which 
became  still  more  dirty  by  their  constantly  wearing  them. 
Once  on,  never  off,  neither  by  night  nor  by  day,  until  they 
were  worn  out  T'he  men  also  wore  straw  hats,  the  rims  of 
which  were  painted  red,  giving  them  a  rather  gay  appearance. 
Shirts  they  dispensed  with,  and  they  wore  sandals  on  their 
feet,  which  were  strapped  round  the  instep  and  fastened  by 
ropes,  or  thick  string,  between  the  toes.  They  were,  in  fact, 
filthy  and  dirty  in  the  extreme,  and  the  odour  that  emanated 
from  their  persons  was  offensive  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  Indians  are  exceedingly  superstitious,  and  place  im- 
plicit reliance  upon  their  priest  In  their  worship  they  appear 
devout,  and  their  contributions  to  the  altar,  considering  their 
limited  means,  are  very  liberal.  They  attend  their  chapel-hut, 
if  we  may  be  permitted  to  designate  their  place  of  worship  by 
such  a  name,  at  least  once  a  week,  and  oftener  if  need  be — 
when,  for  instance,  they  are  about  setting  out  on  an  enterprise, 
or  returning  from  one — and  pay  due  respect  to  their  spiritual 
pastors  and  instructors.  The  priests  read  from  a  small  book 
— breviary,  we  may  say — a  few  short  sentences,  in  a  rather 
hurried  manner,  and  went  through  certain  ceremonies,  which 
were  caviare  to  us ;  for,  not  knowing  at  that  period  scarcely  a 
word  of  the  Indian  language,  it  was  a  mere  dumb  show,  as  far 
as  we  were  concerned.  They  would  occasionally  keep  up 
their  worship  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  we  must  say  that 
upon  more  than  one  occasion  the  priest  has  been  as  intoxi- 
cated as  some  of  his  flock.  After  attending  their  place  of 
worship,  some  of  the  Indians  would  come  into  the  jail,  and 
make  a'l  the  noise  they  possibly  could,  by  clapping  their  hands 
at  the  jokes,  we  presume,  made  by  their  companions  in  their 
hammocks.  We  heartily  wished  them  elsewhere,  for  they  had 
no  respect  for  time  or  person,  but  merely  came  in  with  the  de- 
termination to  make  themselves  as  disagreeable  as  they  could. 

One  day,  being  on  the  look-out,  we  remarked  two  men  at 
some  distance  from  the  jail  walking  coolly  along  as  though  they 
were  accustomed  to  the  place,  and  appeared  to  be  making 
towards  us.  We  knew  they  were  strangers,  but  could  not 
conjecture  who  they  were,  or  what  they  had  come  for,  unless  it 
was  for  something  in  connection  with  ourselves.  They  turned 
out  to  be  two  Spaniards,  one  of  whom  had  brought  letters' 
from  our  friends,  at  which,  of  course,  we  were  highly  delighted. 
But  our  delight  did  not  last  long,  for  it  turned  out  by  the  letters 
that  our  friends  were  expecting  us,  had  done  so  for  some  time,- 
and  were  surprised  at  our  non-appearance.  They  had,  here- 
fore,  sent  on  a  Spaniard  to  arrange  matters  and  get  u  ofl  at 
once.  Alas  I  he  had  no  such  power.  After  negociating  with 
the  Indians  for  about  a  week,  the  latter  determined  to  send 
scouts,  or  volunteers,  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any 
troops  at  Blue  Creek,  or  anywhere  within  a  given  circle  of  the 
locality.  A  favourable  report  at  length  came  in,  and  a  majority 
of  the  Indians  held  out  for  immediate  marching,  and,  fortunately 
for  us,  they  gained  the  day,  although  there  was  considerable 
squabbling  about  it 
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liV   JAMES 

Wishing  to  visit  a  port  in  the  Levant,  I  secured  a  passage  in 
an  English  steamer  which  had  brought  out  coals  from  New-  | 
castle,  and  had  been  chartered  to  carry  a  cargo  of  wheat  to  the 
place  I  sought.  j 

At  first  I  congratulated  myself  on  my  good  fortune  in  , 
voyaging  so  comfortably  with  my  own  countrymen,  especially 


noNwicK. 

storm  burst  upon  us.  The  zeph)rrs,  that  are  fabled  to  dwell 
upon  the  sunlit  shores  of  orient  lands,  had  surely  then  retreated 
to  their  sheltered  caves  of  amber  light.  Although  the  very 
clime  in  which  the  radiant  goddess  blushed  forth  into  existence 
from  amidst  the  laughing  waters,  such  a  blast  as  now  rushed  down 
from  icy  Russia  would  have  been  an  uncomfortable  salute  to 


i  ^' 


e.wirons  of  rodosto. 


as  I  should  be  the  only  cabin  mate  of  the  captain.  A  few 
minutes  dispelled  my  dream  of  pleasure.  I  found  myself  in 
the  midst  of  a  drunken  crew,  who,  after  regaling  themselves  in 
the  low  wine-shops  of  Galata,  were  working  off  the  alcoholic 
excitement  in  round  cursing  and  free  fighting.  The  noble  art 
of  self-defence  was  but  rudely  observed  on  board,  as  kicks  were 
administered  to  the  fallen,  and  teeth  savagely  applied  instead 
of  fists. 

This  confusion  interfered  with  getting  under  weigh  in  a  ■ 
proper  manner,  and  prevented  the  adoption  of  measires 
affecting  the  safety  of  the  ship.  The  honest  captain  wa'. 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  engineers  and  firemen  for  the  ' 
working  of  his  vessel  out  of  port.  His  anxieties  about  the 
weather  hastened  his  efforts  to  gain  sea-room  in  the  Sea  of 
Mnrrmn. 

As  evening  drew  near,  the  wind  rose  higher,  and  a  snow- 


the  undraped  form  of  Beauty.  Lo"e  must  have  been  stronger 
in  Leander's  days  than  in  these  fallen  times,  to  have  breasted 
the  sea  on  such  a  night  to  cam  a  woman's  smiles ;  though  how 
the  lady  could  have  kept  her  torch  alight,  or  her  teeth  from 
chattering,  we  unromantic  creatures  of  the  present  day  cannot 
well  divine. 

Many  years  ago  I  experienced  a  Yorkshire  snow-storm, 
when  a  genuine  north-easter  came  fresh  from  a  Lapland  glacier, 
called  at  an  iceberg  on  the  way,  and  nearly  bowled  me  over 
and  along  a  bleak  and  barren  moor.  But  that  was  nothing  to 
,1  taste  of  the  quality  in  the  Sea  of  Marp-ora.  It  was  severe 
enough  to  have  been  the  resuscitated  pest  that  froze  the 
Swedes  before  Pultowa,  or  which  pelted  with  icicles  the 
retreating  French  from  Moscow.  To  raise  one's  head  above 
the  companion-ladder  was  to  behold  a  wild  revelry  of  elements 
which  artists  never  paint,  and  poets  never  sing.    It  was  at 
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least  sufticicnt  to  cool  the  heads  of  the  drunken  crew,  and  lay 
their  feuds  at  rest. 

To  put  back  was  impossible.  No  steam-power  could  fiice 
so  terrible  a  wind.  To  take  shelter  in  so  harbourless  a  coast, 
with  tlie  sea  raging  and  niglit  pitchy  dark  and  blinding,  was 
equally  impossible.  To  go  onward  was  dangerous.  Sometimes 
the  vessel  was  arrested  altogether,  and  then  again  the  word  was 
passed  for  slow.  A  most  careful  watch  was  kept  upon  the 
compass,  though  the  drifting  power  of  such  a  storm  was  recog- 
nised with  fear. 

To  attempt  retirement  to  blankets  was  absurd.  A  good 
fire  was  maintained  in  the  cabin,  and  in  its  company  I  spent 
the  weary  hours,  occasionally  relieved  by  the  presence  of  one 
of  the  officers.  The  captain,  who  was  a  genuine  British  sailor, 
was  constant  in  his  watch,  and 
vigilant  in  his  devotion  to 
duty. 

"  It  is  a  regular  hurricane," 
he  said.  "  In  all  my  life  I 
never  knew  a  worse.  It  blows 
as  I  never  felt  it  on  the  east 
coast  of  England.  A  pretty 
night  to  be  out  with  a  crew 
not  fit  to  get  a  ship  taut  and 
ready  for  weather.  God  help 
British  masters !  I  do  wish 
we  had  the  chains  all  right 
But  the  mate  and  I,  as  you 
saw,  had  to  do  seaman's  work 
to  get  away  at  all." 

The  tempest,  if  possible,  in- 
creased towards  dawn.  An 
occasional  visit  to  the  com- 
panion-ladder, gave  me  a  sen- 
sation of  the  horrors.  After 
heroically  maintaining  his  post 
on  deck  through  the  long  and 
trying  hours,  the  captain  re- 
signed his  charge,  about  five 
in  the  morning,  into  the  hands 
of  his  chief  officer,  and  threw 
himself  down  on  the  couch 
for  a  snatch  of  sleep.    About 

two  hours  after,  the  mate  called  him  up.  There  was  danger. 
Although  broad  daylight,  such  was  the  thickness  of  the  snow 
and  the  flying  drift,  that  nothing  could  be  distinguished 
beyond  a  few  yards  from  the  vessel ;  and  yet  the  mate  fancied 
lie  had  seen  the  fitful  glimmer  of  a  lighthouse. 

The.  captain  went  up,  and  I  awaited  below,  with  no  small 
anxiety,  the  issue  of  the  official  conference.  A  few  minutes 
after,  I  fancied  there  was  less  motion  than  usual,  though  I 
suspected  no  mischief,  as  we  had  so  often  been  still  from  the 
stoppage  of  the  screw,  or  the  diversion  of  the  waves.  Presently, 
however,  the  steward  rushed  down,  and  called  out,  "  For  God's 
sake  be  quick !  the  ship's  aground  1" 

In  a  moment  I  was  after  him  on  the  deck.  I  plunged 
through  the  snow  that  lay  thick  upon  the  vessel,  and  sought 
the  news.  But  the  seas,  as  they  tore  madly  past  us,  told  the 
story ;  and  the  occasional  bump  and  shiver  of  the  ship,  as 
the  waters  lifted  and  then  dropped  her  on  the  bottom,  too 
plainly  confirmed  the  tale. 

VOL.   V. 


OLD   BULGARIAN    PEASANT. 


We  were  fast.  But  how  ?  and  where  ? 
The  well-known  coolness  of  Englishmen  in  the  hour  of 
danger  was  now  apparent.  All  were  calm,  though  sensible  of 
impending  destruction.  The  first  and  natural  thought  was 
about  the  boats.  We  must  take  to  them  if  the  vessel  yielded 
to  the  assault.  But  there  was  little  chance  of  frail  boats  living 
in  such  a  storm,  even  if  we  succeeded  in  getting  afloat  in  them. 
At  any  rate  we  must  prepare  for  the  worst ;  and  one  after 
the  other  stole  away  from  the  deck  to  make  up  a  parcel  for 
the  shore.  I  followed  suit,  and  hastily  made  up  a  small 
bundle. 

"  Ah  !"  said  one  of  the  engineers  to  me ;  "  it's  very  unlucky. 
I  am  nearly  ready  to  pass  my  examination.  It  is  a  hard  case 
for  a  striving  man."    Then,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  he  rammed  a 

few  articles  of  clothing  into 
a  bag. 

The  captain  was  equal  to 
the  occasion.  Before,  I  had 
thought  him  a  rough-spun 
north-countryman,  although  a 
good  seaman.  But  now,  such 
keen  intelligence,  self-reliant 
power,  and  assertive  dignity 
were  displayed  that  he  seemed 
one  of  the  old  Homeric  heroes, 
or  the  valiant  son  of  a  North- 
man Viking. 

"What's  below?"  was  his 
first  inquiry.  And  it  was  with 
a  joyous  air  he  was  soon  able 
to  cry  out,  "All's  right,  my 
lads !  It  is  only  sand.  A  tight 
iron  boat  from  Newcastle  can 
stand  a  lot  of  thumping  here." 
And  the  thumping  we  got. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  gentle  tap, 
like  the  knock  of  a  self-mis- 
trusting lover;  or  a  sharp 
double  one,  like  a  postman's 
rat-tat;  or  a  rapid  succession 
of  blows,  like  the  running  fire 
of  a  platoon.  Then  there 
came  a  rasping  and  grinding, 
that  ominously  told  of  the  vessel  making  a  bed  for  herself 
beneath.  The  waves  that  had  so  long  made  sport  of  us, 
tossing  us  hither  and  thither,  now  raced  past  us,  as  if  in  merry 
glee  at  our  fate,  and  seemed  to  laugh  in  rude  chorus,  as  they 
left  us  distanced  on  the  sands. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  we  were  under  shelter,  as  the 
billows  were  observed  to  roll  off  from  the  steamer  instead  of 
rising  against  her  sides.  An  opening  in  the  cloudy  drift  at  last 
disclosed  the  cause.  We  were  within  two  ships'  lengths  of  the 
shore.  The  high  land  defended  us  from  the  worst  of  the 
tempest.  "So  long  as  the  wind  keeps  where  it  is,  there  is 
not  so  much  to  fear,"  exclaimed  the  captain.  "  Only  let  the 
weather  lower  a  bit,  and  we  can  get  ashore  safely." 

"  But  supposing  the  wind  should  chop  round  ?"  said  I. 
"In  that  case,"  he  replied,  "the  waves  will  soon  break 
up  the  vessel,  and  we  shall  be  uncommonly  puzzled  to  land 
at  all." 

There  we  were,  so  near  to  the  unshaken  hills,  but  thumping 
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away  on  a  sandspit,  with  the  snow-storm  as  fierce  as  ever. 
Every  now  and  then  wc  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  white- 
robed  shore,  upon  whose  cold  but  still  inviting  breast  we  gladly 
would  have  thrown  ourselves. 

Hours  of  painful  suspense  followed.  The  efforts  of  steam 
were  exerted  in  vain.  But  it  was  good  news  to  know  that  no 
water  was  made.  And  yet  the  wind  raged  on,  and  our  fate 
was  suspended  in  the  balance.  The  captain  stole  quietly  in^o 
his  cabin  to  bind  up  some  papers  and  prepare  his  package  for 
shore.  The  crew  were  at  peace.  The  marks  of  recent  conflicts 
were  there,  but  tongues  and  hands  were  at  war  no  longer. 

"Ah,  sir!"  cried  one;  "that's  a  bad  business  with  that 
cursed  drink.  The  ship  was  a  hell.  I  don't  wonder  at  this 
trouble  coming.     God  Almighty  couldn't  stand  » .  no  longer." 

A  few  became  impatient,  as  the  time  passed  on.  The  ship 
held  fast,  and  the  captain  gave  no  orders.  They  thought  it 
their  duty,  then,  for  every  man  to  look  out  for  himself;  and  I 
heard  it  freely  canvassed  whether  it  was  not  right  to  seize  the 
boats,  and  so  make  sure  of  life.  But  nothing  was  done  besides 
grumbling.  It  was  felt  that  the  captain,  interested  as  he  might 
be  for  his  character  and  for  his  share  in  the  ship,  had  still  a  life 
to  care  for,  and  would  not  needlessly  hazard  the  safety  of  those 
on  board. 

The  day  passed.  The  night  approached,  and  our  anxieties 
once  more  came  to  the  surface.  "  Why  not  land  while  there  is 
light  ?  "  was  asked  by  many.  The  captain  had  now  no  absolute 
fear  of  his  vessel,  so  long  as  she  made  no  water  and  the  wind 
did  not  change.  It  was  a  miserable  night  we  spent.  Yet 
gradually  the  wind  subsided,  and  the  snow-flakes  fell  less 
heavily.  At  daylight  the  shore  came  out  boldly  and  clearly  to 
view,  and  the  outline  of  farmhouses  in  the  distance  gave  us 
a  degree  of  hope.  The  lighthouse  was  but  half  a  mile  ofl".  We 
could  now  land  easily,  if  necessary 

Men  were  seen  on  the  shore.  A  boat  was  sent  off  towards 
them.  The  mate  returned  with  the  news  that  some  one  round 
the  point  beyond  could  speak  EngUsh.  The  captain  and  I 
resolved  to  go  in  search  of  the  learned  stranger.  When  seated 
in  the  boat  I  thought  of  my  shore-bound  parcel,  and  discreetly 
sent  for  it.  I  had  no  wish  to  tempt  the  sea-nymphs  again, 
and  resolved,  if  possible,  to  make  my  way  back  to  Constanti- 
nople along  the  untried  terra  firma. 

Four  men  rowed  us  past  the  lighthouse,  and  round  the 
projecting  point ;  then  we  came  in  sight  of  a  cluster  of  houses. 
It  was  the  Greek  town  of  Khora. 

No  sooner  had  the  prow  touched  the  shingle,  than  we  were 
surrounded  by  nearly  a  hundred  curious  and  chattering  Greeks, 
One,  of  more  refined  appearance  than  the  rest,  made  his  way 
towards  us,  and  gave  a  salute  in  very  tolerable  English.  Led 
by  him  into  a  dingy  and  beclouded  cafd,  through  snow  up  to 
the  knees,  an  attempt  at  a  parley  commenced.  But,  pressed 
by  the  crowd  that  poured  into  the  room,  not  a  word  could  be 
heard  for  the  confusion.  The  interpreter,  therefore,  requested 
our  company  at  his  house  close  by. 

All  at  once  the  captain  thought  of  his  men.  They  were 
gone.  It  was  easy  to  guess  where  they  were.  The  nearest 
liquor  shop  disclosed  the  runaways.  Sternly  ordering  them  to 
the  ship,  the  captain  stayed  to  see  them  off  from  the  shore,  and 
we  were  left  behind  with  the  noisy  strangers. 

The  house  of  the  Greek  was  near  the  sea.  The  staircase 
was  so  encumbered  with  snow,  driven  by  the  late  storm  through 
the  lattice  ventilators,  that  I  had  to  be  assisted  in  the  ascent, 


Under  the  circumstances,  we  two  were  permitted  to  enter  the 
room  with  our  boots,  although  others  put  on  .slippers,  or  traversed 
the  carpet  in  their  stockings.  The  rights  of  hospitality  were 
tendered.  The  ladies  of  the  household  brought  in  tiny  cups  of 
black  coffee,  with  cakes  and  sweetmeats.  This  was  followed 
by  glasses  of  raki,  or  spirits.  Wine  next  appeared  on  the  table, 
and  cigarettes  were  vigorously  brought  into  action. 

Negotiations  were  then  commenced,  The  captain  bargained 
for  a  score  of  men,  in  two  large  boats,  to  assist  his  own  crew  in 
lightening  the  ship  of  its  cargo.  A  telegram  for  tug-steameri 
was  dispatched,  with  the  hope  that  by  their  means  the  stranded 
ship  might  be  raised.  Such  an  expectation  was  eventually 
realised. 

It  was  now  my  turn  for  business  with  the  Greek.  Though 
much  nearer  the  Dardanelles  than  to  Constar  tinople,  I  had  the 
belief  that  the  latter  was  more  practicable  t(>  reach,  especially 
as  a  steamer  went  there  from  R.odosto,  a  tow  \  on  the  way.  The 
Greek  informed  me  that  if  the  weather  continued  fair,  four  men 
could  row  me  to  Rodosto  in  about  seven  )r  eiciht  hours.  If 
not  a  comfortable  passage  at  that  time  of  the  year,  it  wp-  the 
shortest  route ;  besides,  the  overland  journey  over  the  mountains 
was  quite  impossible,  as  the  snow  lay  ther'j  in  great  masses,  and 
the  track  for  horses  would  be  concealed.  It  was  easy  to  get 
horses  at  a  village  which  was  at  the  other  side  of  the  higher 
range,  and  it  might  be  prudent  to  do  so  should  the  wind  get  up, 

The  agreement  was  drawn  up  between  us.  The  sum  of  fifty 
shillings  was  to  be  paid  to  the  simple  villagers  of  Khora  for  this 
exertion  of  their  benevolence.  Though  at  first  startled  at  the 
amount,  I  submitted  to  the  terms  with  the  best  grace  I  could 

Breakfast  was  now  ready,  and  I  was  invited  to  partake  of 
the  frugal  meal.  First  there  came  ttie  soup;  then  slices  of 
sausage,  with  full  provision  of  garlic,  were  eaten  with  coarse, 
dark-coloured  bread.  The  main  dish  was  one  diflicult  to  de- 
scribe. A  number  of  eggs  had  been  fried  in  a  solid  substance 
which  had  more  of  the  taste  of  cheese  than  anything  else ;  a 
quantity  of  oil  floated  about,  and  was  soaked  up  with  bread 
by  the  company,  as  each  person  from  time  to  lime  dipped  in 
his  piece.  A  dessert  of  walnuts  followed.  Wine  and  water 
formed  the  drinks,  though  coffee  closed  the  feast,  and  gave 
the  signal  for  tobacco-smoking. 

The  company  consisted  of  the  Greek  interpreter,  his  two 
brothers,  another  relative,  and  myself.  We  were  waited  upon 
by  his  wife  and  two  sisters  ;  the  ladies,  of  course,  finding  break- 
fast for  themselves  elsewhere.  The  latter  were  all  young  and 
really  very  pretty.  They  had  that  beautiful  eye,  that  charming 
smile,  and  that  winning  grace,  that  has  distinguished  their 
countrywomen  in  all  ages,  and  has  ruined  the  peace  of  so  many 
of  the  sterner  sex,  from  ancient  Paris  down  to  modem  Byron. 

The  room  was  provided  with  a  divan  on  three  sides.  This 
was  furnished  with  pillows  and  cushions,  most  fancifully  em- 
broidered. A  few  chairs  were  placed  by  the  round  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  chamber.  A  brazier,  heaped  up  with  glowing 
charcoal  ashes,  gave  some  warmth  to  the  family,  but  certainly 
did  not  improve  the  healthy  character  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
number  of  latticed  ventilators,  now  covered  with  cloth,  showed 
that  provision  was  made  in  such  a  climate  less  against  the  rigour 
of  winter  than  the  heat  of  summer. 

My  host  was  a  fine-looking  man,  but  with  an  eye  indicative 
of  self-possession  and  diplomatic  powers.  He  was  exceedingly 
friendly,  and  fi:ank  in  acknowledgment  of  the  virtues.  "  Some 
men,"  he  observed,  "have  no  soul,  no  honour.    They  only 
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seek  to  rob.  They  have  no  interior."  And  here  he  put  his 
haiul  upon  the  assumed  position  of  the  source  of  love,  and 
was  prepared  to  thank  Providence  that  he  was  not  like  other 
men.  He  had  been  a  traveller,  and  could  sympathise  with  a 
traveller's  misfortunes,  though  some  were  only  too  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  such  necessities.  There  were  those  Arme- 
nians of  Turkey,  for  instance,  a  bad  race,  selfishly  bent  upon 
the  ruin  of  others  if  anything  could  be  got  by  it  for  themselves. 
He,  as  a  Greek,  belonged  to  a  more  honest  and  benevolent 
people.  In  short,  it  was  demonstrated  to  me  that  I  was  a 
most  fortunate  individual  thus  to  be  thrown  upon  the  Christian 
shores  of  Khora,  and  the  kind  offices  of  so  good  a  friend. 

The  boat  being  ready,  I  took  my  departure.  My  four 
Greek  rowers  were  lively  enough,  for  laughter  and  chat  kept 
time  with  the  sliort  jerking  stroke  of  the  oar.  An  elastic 
woollen  band  or  cord  was  twisted  round  the  oars,  and  so  hung 
over  a  side  peg  in  the  boat.  In  this  way  the  propeller  was 
secured  in  its  place,  while  allowed  some  freedom  of  movement 
Every  now  and  then  a  fresh  band  was  required,  as  friction  wore 
it  through.  For  convenience,  I  suppose,  one  man  prepared 
the  cigarettes  and  passed  them  on  alight  to  his  companions. 
In  the  same  way,  provisions— bread,  garlic,  and  rum — were 
passed  from  one  to  the  other  without  suspension  of  lowing. 

From  the  many  observations  made  upon  the  peculiarities  of 
the  rocks,  and  the  evident  interest  taken  in  the  very  geology  of 
the  formation,  I  was  convinced  of  their  intelligence,  and  the 
natural  inquisitiveness  of  the  Greek  mind.  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  English  boatmen  would  have  been  attracted  by  such 
features.  A  Greek  gentleman,  who  wa.s  my  fellow-passenger, 
was  repeatedly  asked  questions  concerning  the  shore,  and 
from  his  action  rather  than  language  I  recognised  his  explana- 
tion of  the  stratification.  The  geology  had  points  of  interest 
to  excite  the  attention  of  observing  peasants.  Volcanic  agency 
had  tilted  the  rock  at  varied  angles,  and  presented  masses  of 
imiptive  material  by  the  sea-board. 

Here  and  there  the  mountains  fell  back,  and  disclosed 
valleys  of  singular  attractiveness.  In  these,  the  flat-roofed 
tenements  of  wood  were  found  scattered  about  the  vineyards 
and  orchards.  At  one  of  the  villages  my  fellow-passenger  was 
landed.  The  wine  of  the  district  has  a  great  reputation.  It 
is  more  potent  in  character  than  the  vintages  of  France  and 
Germany.  The  Greeks  and  Armenians  of  the  province  con- 
sume most  of  the  produce.  They  also  manufacture  their  own 
much-admired  spirit,  rhum,  of  which  they  manage  to  drink  so 
much  larger  a  quantity  in  safety  than  can  be  attempted  by 
western  Europeans.  They  and  the  Italians  have  gained  a 
reputation  for  sobriety,  while  indulging  to  an  extent  that  would 
make  an  Irishman  belligerent,  and  induce  profound  intoxication 
in  an  English  sailor.  They  will  sit  for  hours  in  their  cafis  and 
drinking-sheds,  imbibing  their  strong  wines  and  undiluted 
spirits,  and  rarely  exhibit  the  debasement  of  helpless  drunken- 
ness. A  reeling  fellow-countryman  once  apologised  for  his 
condition  by  cursing  the  Greek  foreigners  who  could  not  reel, 
because,  said  he,  "  them  fellows  have  such  strong  heads,  and 
are  used  to  it."  The  fact  is  notorious.  The  physiological 
reason  is  acknowledged  by  some  authorities  to  be  their  use  of 
oil  in  food.  This  may  account  for  the  proverbial  sobriety  of 
Jews,  in  spite  of  the  quantity  of  alcoholic  liquors  which  they 
consume,  as  they,  like  the  southern  people  of  Europe,  are 
accustomed  to  the  free  employment  of  olive  oil  in  their  dishes. 

We  had  now  approached  the  slope  of  the  ranges  near  which 


another  and  larger  Greek  village  was  established.  Here  my  crew 
began  to  look  mysteriously  at  each  oIIkt,  and  at  myself,  and 
converse  about  the  weather.  They  were  evidently  aficctionately 
considering  my  welfare,  and  calculating  how  they  might  divert 
an  impending  evil  from  my  course.  Although  the  slm  and  sky 
were  calm,  they  were  full  of  apprehensions  of  a  coming  storm; 
and,  amidst  their  mixed  discourse,  I  recognised  the  words 
frfsco  and  rento,  as  especially  intended  for  my  ears. 
Yes,  these  worthy  mariners  were  persuaded  that  a  fresh  wind 
was  coming,  and  that  my  further  progress  in  an  open  bo.it  on 
the  Marmora  was  dangerous.  At  the  same  time  they  pointed 
to  the  houses  on  the  shore,  and  smilingly  hinted  at  my  nicms 
of  escape  from  the  perils  of  the  deep  by  uttering  the  word 
cavallo,  and  imitating  the  movements  of  that  extremely  useful 
quadruped. 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  and  so  we  landed.  The  multi- 
tude of  idlers  thronged  around  us  as  usual.  It  seems  that 
the  Greeks,  from  the  time  of  Paul  at  Athens,  have  little  else  to 
do  but  see  or  hear  of  some  new  thing.  I  was  forced  into  a 
crowded  cafe,  and  a  cup  of  dirty-looking  coffee  was  charitably 
extended  to  me ;  while  a  most  animated  discussion  took  place 
about  the  life  and  fortunes  of  the  stranger. 

I  saw  I  was  to  be  the  victim,  and  resolved  to  sell  my  pocket 
as  dearly  as  possible.  My  rowing  friends  were  dividing  their 
time  between  drinking,  talking,  and  impressive  argument.  I 
was  evidently  the  subject  of  discourse.  Then  I  was  importuned 
most  vociferously  to  accept  of  services  at  the  hands  of  the 
villagers.  Twenty  horses  were  at  my  command,  if  I  would 
only  pay  for  the  cavalcade  to  Rodosto.  I  appealed  to  one  of 
the  four  boatmen,  a  brother  of  the  Khora  interpreter,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  some  Italian  and  expressive  dumb  motions,  I  strove 
to  show  that  I  was  booked  through  to  Rodosto,  and  that  if  he 
would  row  no  further  he  must  pay  for  the  cavallo.  He  signified 
assent,  and  then  led  me  to  a  saddled  animal.  I  counted  out 
the  fifty  shillings,  and  directed  attention  to  a  part  as  payment 
for  the  said  cavallo. 

Fixing  my  bundle  on  the  neck  of  the  little  horse,  I  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  mount.  The  saddle  was  a  wooden  one, 
provided  with  a  I'^fty  prow  and  stem,  like  an  ancient  galley, 
and  covered  wi  i  ^. ;  mgh  sheepskin.  The  stinups  were  simply 
suspended  cord. \  -/ith  my  feet  on  the  hemp,  I  could  not 
without  assistance  gain  my  seat  on  the  mysterious  saddle.  I 
had  then  to  alter  my  length  of  stirrups  by  an  accommodation 
of  strings,  twisted  about  the  front  horns  of  the  saddle.  Look- 
ing round  for  the  reins,  I  saw  a  single  long  chain  in  the  hand  of 
the  young  fellow  who  was  to  be  my  conductor.  With  this 
chain  he  was  to  lead  me  through  the  most  difficult  paths,  and 
with  it  I  had  at  other  times  to  steer  my  way.  Finding  it 
heavy  to  hold,  I  twisted  a  portion  round  the  wooden  projection, 
and  managed  to  guide  the  sure-footed  and  gentle  beast. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  I  forced  the  retreat  of  several 
horsemen  who  sought  the  honour  and  pecuniary  advantage  of 
being  my  guardians  on  the  road;  and  one  fellow  came  on  so 
persistently  and  suspiciously,  that  I  had  to  stop  and  refuse 
further  march'  until  he  turned  back.  Though  I  was  fortunately 
not  travelling  alone  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  but  under  the 
protection  of  the  Turk,  I  did  not  feel  quite  comfortable  pass- 
ing through  a  country  almost  wholly  tenanted  by  Greeks,  in 
spite  of  their  classical  features  and  smiling  faces. 

The  cold  was  bitter  enough,  and  the  afternoon  was  showing 
symptoms  of  retirement  to  evening,  when  I  set  off  on  my  thr^^ 
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hours'  ride  over  the  worst  apcilogy  for  a  road  I  had  ever  known. 
With  plenty  of  experience  of  bush  paths,  and  uncivilised  high- 
ways of  mine  and  pitfalls,  t'lis  Turkish  main  thoroughfare  was 
even  more  uncomfortable  r.nd  dangerous.  It  afforded  the  key 
of  explanation  to  the  warit  of  agricultural  i)rogress  in  a  region 
proverbial  for  its  ancient  fertility.  Part  of  the  way  lay  over 
rocky  ranges,  with  preciiiitous  ledges  ;  and  then  through  cul- 
tivated districts,  where  the  ravines  were  awful  to  contemplate. 
Rivers  were  pro\'  dcd  with  rude  wooden  bridges,  or  left  to  be 
crossed  at  a  ford  iw  the  waters.  Not  too  securely  seated,  and 
with  little  power  .'a  my  one-armed  bridle,  nothing  but  the 
admirable  sagacity  aid  behaviour  of  my  steed  saved  me  from 
broken  bones,  or  muo  interment.  The  snow,  however,  was  no 
slight  source  of  anxiety  as  it  often  concealed  dangerous  holes 
and  other  impediments  and  in 
some  places  lay  in  dri.'ts  of  six 
and  eight  feet  deep. 

Nothing  but  cereal  cultivation 
met  my  eye  on  the  route.  The 
ploughing  wis  performed  with 
most  primitive  appliances.  The 
fields  were  unenclosed.  The  hus- 
bandmen dwelt  together  in  little 
hamlets.  Horsemen,  mounted 
upon  high  wooden  saddles,  passed 
me  from  time  to  time ;  an-l  an 
occasional  rough  wagon  plunged 
by,  with  creaking  wooden  axles, 
drawn  by  strong,  patient-looking 
buffaloes. 

The  villagers  were  decidedly 
of  the  Greek  type.  In  this  part 
of  Bulgaria  the  countrymen  of 
Leonidas  and  Pericles  form  the 
principal  population.  All  through 
Turkey  in  Europe,  colonies  of 
that  race  are  found  scattered 
among  the  Turks  and  Sclavonians, 
but  near  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  they  appear  to 
monopolise  the  country.  The 
vineyards  are  theirs,  and  the 
shops    are    theirs.       The    more 

patient  toiling  Turk  is  on  the  farm  further  inland,  or  bearing 
the  burden  in  the  public  streets.  The  Bulgarians  proper  form 
the  staple  of  the  intericr,  and  are  agriculturists.  Their  huge, 
burly  proportions,  with  stupid  expression  of  countenance,  make 
a  contrast  to  the  more  agreeable  physique  and  lively  features 
of  the  Greeks. 

The  Greeks  of  Turkey,  called  Jiaiim  by  the  Turks,  are  chiefly 
found  on  the  southern  side  of  Bulgaria,  and  are  the  vine-dressers 
and  traders.  They  are  the  most  vivacious,  the  most  intelligent, 
and  the  most  wealthy  of  the  various  nations.  Tliey  are  about 
a  million  in  number.  In  Constantinople  itself  they  may  be 
said  to  include  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  population.  As  their 
language,  the  Romaika,  bears  such  evidence  of  foreign  contact, 
so  does  their  race  exhibit  the  infusion  of  strange  blood.  In 
their  moral  characteristics  they  present  a  very  remarkable  like- 
ness to  the  ancient  people.  The  stories  of  Greek  sagacity  and 
perfidy  in  the  history  of  the  past  could  be  illustrated  in  the 
annals  of  the  present  day. 
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I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  while  hearing  very  much  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  Greek  character,  I  learned  little  in  its  jjraise. 
Not  a  few  travellers  receive  warnings  against  implicit  trust  in 
Greek  honour  and  fidehty,  and  not  a  few  experience  the  ex- 
haustion of  pocket  resources  in  their  dealings  with  this  (quick- 
witted and  laughter-loving  race.  Under  the  strong  hand  of  the 
Turk,  their  playful  exercises  of  rapacity  and  cui)idity  arc  con- 
fined to  the  more  legitimate  transactions  of  commerce ;  but  'ii 
their  own  land,  where  they  are  free  and  independent  voters, 
they  enter  more  boldly  in  the  Dick  Turpin  line  of  business,  and" 
rival  the  Neapolitan  and  Calabrian  bandits  in  the  art  of  ransom. 
And  yet  there  are  apologists  for  the  wrong.  So  long  under 
the  tyrannical  Turks,  it  is  wondered  that  they  have  remained 
so   honest  and  virtuous.      It  is  forgotten  that  other  races 

have  been  centuries  under  oppres- 
sion without  acquiring  the  vice 
of  brigandage,  or  the  more  gentle 
craft  of  swindling  :  the  Turk  has 
been  the  lord  of  the  plodding 
Wallach  and  of  the  honest  Bulg" 

Once,  in  conversation  witl 
ardent  admirer  of  the  Grec' 
a  German  missionary  of  the  East 
— I  ventured  to  lunt  that  the 
marauding  projiensities  of  the 
Morea  did  not  elevate  the  nation 
in  the  eyes  of  practical,  law  and 
order  loving  Englishmen.  "  Oh," 
said  he  in  reply,  "it  is  a  mere 
question  of  politics  with  them. 
When  the  ministry  of  Athens  does 
not  please  the  people,  the  roads 
are  troubled  with  brigands." 

I  thought  it  a  singular  mode 
of  expressing  dissatisfaction,  in  a 
country  blessed  with  a  representa- 
tive government.  "  Yes,"  added 
my  friend,  "  it  may  seem  so  to 
you ;  but  then,  you  know,  they 
only  rob  English  and  American 
travellers." 

This  confounded  me  more  than 
ever,  and  I  began  shrewdly  to 
suspect  that  after  all  the  Irishman  might  be  right  in  tracing 
his  Milesian  ancestors  to  the  seat  of  the  Acropolis.  Was  it  not 
after  the  accredited  Irish  mode  to  proceed  in  so  illogical  and 
blundering  a  fashion  as  to  waylay  British  tourists,  just  to 
demonstrate  their  dislike  to  a  Bill  under  discussion  in  their 
Athenian  Parliament  ?  Ir  this  defence  of  their  chararter,  th; 
missionary  hazarded  their  reputation  for  sense. 

But  who  that  remembers  the  valiant  deeds  oi  Grecian  story, 
the  heroic  devotion  to  freedom,  the  exaltation  of  poetic  genius, 
the  lithic  monuments  of  taste  and  grandeur,  the  env.ip';ured  love 
of  beauty  in  the  race,  would  not  admire  the  blood,  and  would 
not  hail  the  political  enfranchisement,  the  intellectual  growth, 
the  moral  elevation  of  the  Hellinic  people  ? 

Night  was  rapidly  gathering  in,  as  my  pony  scrambled  into 
the  town  of  Rodosto,  along  the  natural  road  of  the  sea-beach. 

Knowing  that  an  English  consul  lived  there,  I  sought  him 
out,  as  I  felt  my  helplessness  in  a  land  of  strangers,  and  in  a 
place  unprovided  with  any  hotel  The  gentleman,  Mr.  Andrico, 
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an  Armenian  merchant,  received  me  kindly,  and  insisted  upon 
my  taking  up  my  quarters  with  him  until  a  steamer  should  call 
on  its  way  to  Stamboul. 

It  was  now  I  discovered  that  a  Greek  trick  had  been  played 
upon  the  traveller.  My  boat  friends  had  neglected  to  pay  for 
the  cavallo,  and  my  purse  had  to  supply  their  deficiency  ot 


"  He  has  written  it  in  my  pocket-book  here,"  was  my 
reply.     "  It  is " 

"  And  now  please  to  read  the  agreement,"  added  he. 

It  ran  as  follows  :—' 

"  Mr.  —  is  obliged  to  pay  the  sailors  of  Khora  a\ 
pounds  for  this  voyage  to  Rodosto  1'.  Juunson." 
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honesty  or  memory.  In  telling  my  story  in  the  evening,  a 
Greek  gentleman  of  the  company,  who  happened  to  speak 
English,  inquired  if  I  had  an  agreement  with  the  Khora 
interpreter.  That  precaution  had  been  taken,  I  replied.  In 
fact,  after  writing  it  out,  the  Greek  had  handed  the  paper  for 
my  inspection.  Upon  receiving  my  approval,  he  had  signed 
his  name,  doubled  up  the  document,  and  passed  it  on  to  me 
as  I  rose  from  the  table.  But,  taking  it  from  my  pocket,  I 
exhibited  it  to  my  interrogator. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  your  Khora  friend  ?  "  said  he,  with  a 
smile. 


The  identity  of  "  Jhonson  "  with  a  Greek  afforded  much 
merriment  to  the  Armenian  gentlemen  present  that  evening, 
who  all  slanderously  affirmed  their  conviction  that  the  sailors 
had  received  instructions  as  to  \ht  fresco-vmto-cavailo  expedient 
of  getting  rid  of  me. 

My  stay  in  Rodosto  was  made  agreeable  by  the  hospitality 
of  the  worthy  consul.  In  few  places  out  of  England  were  the 
sweet  influences  of  home  brought  before  me  so  attractively  as 
in  the  family  of  this  Armenian  gentleman.  His  lady  was  the 
very  model  of  a  good  wife  and  mother. 

The  house  of  my  host  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  town. 
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Like  the  rest,  it  was  of  wood.  Fires  were  of  rare  occurreriL;, 
I  was  informed,  owing  to  the  necessity  for  extreme  care  ;  in  the 
same  way,  accidents  are  fewer  in  England  on  crowded  lines 
near  junctions,  than  in  more  open  routes.  The  rooms  were 
large  and  lofty,  being  well  furnished  with  efficient  means  of 
ventilation.  The  windows,  as  usual  in  oriental  countries, 
projected  over  the  street,  and  were  provided  with  lattice-work. 
The  furniture  partook  of  the  Western  character.  The  bed  wa.<i 
covered  with  two  warm  padded  coverlids  over  the  sheet.  The 
pillow  was  of  extraordinary  size  and  height.  A  divan  run 
along  one  wall  of  the  chamber.  A  lofty  and  architectural- 
looking  brazier  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  drawing-room,  though 
a  less  pretentious  one  served  the  sitting-room. 

The  mode  of  living  was  similar  to  that  in  most  Eastern 
quarters.  Early  in  the  morning  a  cup  of  coffee  was  taken,  and 
a  cake  or  piece  of  bread  was  soaked  in  the  liquid.  Between 
eleven  and  twelve  brea'ifast  came  on,  Italian  fashion,  with  wine 
and  several  courses.  Dinner  was  served  at  sundown,  and  was 
nearly  ditto  to  the  breakfast.  Coffee,  of  course,  appeared  at 
the  close  of  each  meal.  A  cup  of  tea  was  the  digester  at  a 
later  hour. 

The  want  of  vegetables,  and  that  in  an  agricultural  country, 
struck  me  as  a  strange  neglect.  The  mea,'  was  very  poor  in 
quality,  and  costly  in  price.  The  bread  was  of  such  coarse 
texture,  while  that  of  Constantinople  was  so  white  and  good, 
that  I  inqi!iri:'H  the  reason  of  the  difference.  The  cause  was 
the  w?iit  of  propei'  mill  appliances  at  Rodosto.  The  cheese, 
the  product  of  sheep  dairies,  was  miserable  enough,  while  the 
butter,  in  little  globular  nieces,  was  tasteless  and  discoloured. 
Dried  tongue,  German  sausage,  and  caviare,  were  on  the  table 
at  each  meal.  The  poorer  people  appeared  to  depend  upon 
the  dark  bread,  onions,  garlic,  oil,  dried  >'  u,^  cheap  soups,  and 
hard  country  cheese.  Bread  dipped  n.  wine  would  serve  for  a 
meal.  Anyhow,  everybody  seemed  by  looks  io  have  sufficient 
for  health,  if  not  enjoyment.  The  children  in  the  streets  were 
fat  and  rosy. 

Rodosto  contains  about  five  thousand  people.  The 
Armenians  form  a  part  of  thtje,  and  the  Turks  make  up  a 
considerable  force,  though  the  Greeks  greatly  outnumber  all 
others  together.  I  was  interested  in  some  stray  specimens  of 
the  Tsiganes,  or  gipsies.  These  are  now  freed  from  their  old 
servitude.  Tiiough  varied  in  their  ^wrsuits  of  life,  they  form  a 
distinct  community  of  their  own.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
nearly  half  c  million  of  them  in  Turkey.  They  are  iron-workers, 
musicians,  showmen,  horse-jobbers,  and, occasionally, pilferers; 
some  have  lately  settled  down  to  agriculture,  so  foreign  to  their 
natural  taste. 

The  town  possesses  representatives  of  the  two  classes  of 
Jewish  emigrants,  Spanish  and  Polish.  Those  of  the  first  are 
descended  from  the  exiles  of  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
The  Bulgarians  are  almost  wholly  devoted  to  farming.  They 
still  retain  the  broad  open  face  of  their  Hunnisi>  fathers  of  the 
Volga  region.  They  burst  into  Europe  with  savage  fury  at  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century,  and  were  established  as  conquerors 
when  tlie  Northmen  ravaged  the  southern  shores  of  the  Conti- 
nent Rodosto  is  not  without  the  Sciaves,  who  entered  Greece 
after  the  Huns  or  Gotiis,  and  now  c"om])risc  the  majority  of  the 
population  of  European  Turkey.  They,  like  the  Bulgars, 
belong  to  the  Greek  Church. 

I  was  much  interested  in  learning  somclhirsg  of  the  religious 
condition  of  the  various  races  of  Turkey.     In  no  other  country 


of  Europe  is  toleration  lictter  understood,  and  freedom  of 
i:onscience  so  effectually  preserved.  All  creeds  may  be  main- 
.ained  without  interference,  and  any  description  of  public 
religious  procession  would  be  protected. 

Before  the  era  of  liberty,  the  Greeks  and  the  different 
Sclavonic  peoples  were  united  in  sympathy  against  their 
common  oppressor,  the  Turk  ;  but  now  the  influence  of  the  so- 
called  natwnality  fever  has  began  to  work,  the  Sciaves  perceive 
their  supenority  of  numbers,  and,  satisfied  with  the  rule  of  the 
Sultan,  have  no  desire  to  see  any  extension  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  besides  having  no  aspiration  after  the  patronage  of 
Russia.  They  are  drawing  nearer  their  brethren  of  Sclavonic 
Austria  and  Hungary,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  political 
changes. 

The  Turks  have  no  objection  to  these  national  movements 
when  Sclave  is  opposed  to  Greek ;  their  government,  in  spite 
of  existing  evils,  has  so  m  inifestly  progressed,  that  they  have 
less  fear  of  disunion  than  they  had  twenty  years  ago.  Their 
policy  of  religious  emancipation  is  bearing  good  fruits  of 
peace.  They  foster  the  national  spirit  of  Christian  com- 
munities, when  favourable  to  disunion  among  those  bodies. 
In  granting  to  the  Bulgarian  Greek  Church  facilities  for  self- 
control,  they  lessen  the  moral  power  of  the  Greek  and  the 
Russian  patriarchs. 

The  Armenians  of  Rodosto,  as  elsewhere,  are  of  two  sec- 
tions. The  Orthodox  Church  of  Armenia,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  forms  of  Christianity,  comprehends  over  two  millions 
of  the  race  now  scattered  over  a  great  part  of  Asia  and 
Europe.  A  very  small  minority,  called  the  Dissidents,  allied 
themselves  to  the  Church  of  Rome  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  As  orientals,  and,  on  national  grounds,  attached 
to  their  own  peculiar  liturgy  and  ceremonial  observances,  they 
could  not  be  brought  to  adopt  the  uniform  practice  of  Rome. 
Wisely  enough,  therefore,  tlie  Popes  have  suffered  the  apparent 
anomaly  of  distinct  services  for  the  sake  of  outward  union. 

The  Armenian  Dissidents  in  Rodosto  meet  for  worship  in 
a  large  upper  room.  I  was  present  at  the  festival  of  the  Purifi- 
cation of  the  Virgin.  On  the  altar  were  many  lights,  after  the 
old  fashion  of  F^astem  Christians.  A  respectable-looking  old 
gentleman  officiated  as  priest.  He  was  attended  by  three  boys, 
a  large  part  of  whose  time  was  spent  in  taking  off  and  re- 
placing the  hat  of  the  father,  and  in  bowing  to  each  other. 
The  intoning  was  very  peculiar,  and  far  from  musical.  As 
the  paucity  of  members,  or  the  poverty  of  the  congregation 
did  not  permit  the  organisation  of  a  choir,  three  or  four 
gentlemen  of  the  communion  retired  to  a  vcztry,  leaving  the 
door  open,  and  there  recited  portion.s  of  the  service  with 
propriety,  if  not  with  much  harmony  of  voices. 

Rodosto  has  the  usual  Eastern  streets,  narrow,  tortuous,  and 
ill-formed.  The  wooden  houses  have  strong  lattices  at  the 
windows,  to  preserve  the  beauties  from  being  stolen,  or  to 
lessen  the  force  of  stolen  glances  The  shops  are  small, 
and  open  to  the  street.  Usually  the  tradesman  sits  with 
his  cigarette,  ready  for  a  chat  oi  a  trade.  Whenever  it  is 
possible  to  sit  at  work,  that  attitude  is  adopted.  The 
Greek  shopkeepers  are  by  w:  means  so  apathetic  as  the 
Turks ;  and,  with  all  their  zealous  attention  to  smoking  and 
yarning  have  a  keen  eye  to  the  main  chance.  The  cafifs 
were  well  attended,  and  the  evening  droning,  called  singing, 
attracted  tumultuous  applause  from  the  inmates. 

AdniiUing  the  doctrine  of  Turkish  fatalism  and  the  fact 
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of  their  indifference,  I  could  never  see  the  necessity  for 
Greek  communities  submitting  to  bad  roads  and  dirty  streets. 
Interrogating  a  most  intelligent  and  honourable  Greek,  the 
postmaster  of  Rodosto — one  whose  honest  face  and  kind  ex- 
pression would  relieve  a  stranger  of  a  load  of  prejudice  against 
the  national  character — 1  learned  that  efforts  had  been  made 
to  improve  the  town  tracks.  A  sort  of  organisation  was  got 
Tip  to  mend  the  public  ways,  and  a  self-imposed  tax  or  sub- 
scription was  arranged  to  pay  the  expenses.  But  the  whole 
affair  fell  through.  These  who  had  promised  to  pay  withheld 
their  cash,  and  others  could  not  see  why  that  which  had 
satisfied  their  fathers  would  not  do  for  themselves.  So,  with  a 
stone  thrown  into  the  worst  places,  and  an  occasional  sweep 
of  the  mud,  the  streets  were  allowed  to  remain. 

The  introduction  f  the  municipal  system,  after  the  old 
Roman  type,  might  do  much  for  the  advancement  of  the 
people,  and  the  improvement  of  the  town  traffic.  Others 
doubt  the  possibility  of  Greeks,  any  more  than  Turks,  being 
able  to  work  so  useful  a  machine  of  self-government.     No 


cordial  effort  could  be  made  among  a  population  mutually 
mistrusting  each  other,  and  unwilling  to  make  any  personal 
sacrifice  for  public  objects. 

A  few  days  wearied  me  at  Rodosto,  A  steamer  arrived  at 
last,  and  bore  me  onward  to  the  capital. 

Turks,  Greeks,  and  Armenians  crowded  the  deck.  They 
were  squatting  or  lounging  about,  with  the  inevitable  cigarette 
A  Turkish  lady,  closely  veiled,  coiled  herself  up  in  a  corner  at 
the  stern,  and  was  not  comfortable  in  the  rolling  of  the  vessel. 

The  individual  who  appeared  most  jolly  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  who  evidently  assumed  more  importance  than  any 
of  the  rest,  was  a  negro.  Dressed  well,  with  fine  rings  on 
several  fingers,  he  claimed  attention  by  the  frequency  of  his 
remarks,  and  the  merriment  of  his  laughter.  The  "irrepres- 
sible black"  was  well  illustrated  in  his  face.  A  slave  he 
might  be,  but,  as  a  true  believer,  he  was  an  equal  and  a  friend. 
He  had  certainly  no  troubles  or  trials  to  justify  a  Mark 
Tapley  philosophy,   and  was  simply  jolly  because  he  had 
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VEDO,  OR  TOKAY. 

Yedo,  or,  as  we  must  now  call  it,  To-kiyo  or  To-kei  (Tokay), 
the  capital  of  Japan,  is,  like  Nineveh  of  old,  "  an  exceeding 
great  city  of  three  days'  journey,"  and  the  traveller  who 
cannot  extend  his  visit  beyond  a  week  must  be  an  exceedingly 
clever  and  observant  person  to  cat.  '  away  more  than  a  very 
fragmentary  knowledge  of  it. 

Tokay,  which  covers  an  area  of  thirty-six  square  miles,  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful  bay,  and,  being  on  undu- 
lating ground,  presents  a  most  picturesque  appearance  when 
viewed  from  an  eminence.  It  is  intersected  by  rivers  and 
numerous  watercourses,  canals,  &c. — hori—ovtr  which  fantastic 
wooden  bridges  are  thrown.  At  intervals  elevated  spots  occur, 
and  these  are  often  crowned  by  temples  or  dnimios'  jjalaces, 
now  belonging  to  daimios  no  more.  These  buildings  are  not 
crowded  together  as  in  Piccadilly  or  Mayfair ;  they  have  their 
outer  and  inner  courts,  in  which  flourish  magnificent  trees. 
The  palaces  are  usually  approached  by  private  bridges,  as  the 
dwellings  are  frequently  surrounded  by  watercourses.  Within 
these  residences  all  is  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  all  are 
alike  scrupulously  clean.  The  mansions  of  the  great  present 
no  difference  from  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  or  of  the  artisan 
class,  except  in  their  extent,' and  the  fineness  of  the  quality  of 
the  mats  and  the  value  of  the  screens  which  adorn  them. 

The  most  prominent  objects  in  the  city  are  the  temples,  of 
which  there  are  a  great  number.  The  two  great  religions  of 
the  empire  are  well  represented.  These  are  the  Shintoist  and 
the  Buddh'st,  and  they  seem  to  be  a  good  deal  mixed  up, 
though  the  great  temple  of  Kwanon — the  Kwanyin,  or  goddess 
of  Mercy  of  the  Chinese— is  specially  set  apart.  This  is  near 
the  Asakusa  Tera,  not  far  from  the  Adzuma  Bridge  over  the 
Suniida  River.  Another  temple  in  the  same  quarter,  close  by, 
is  the  Higashi-Monzeki,  or  Eastern  Monzeki  (Buddhist  temple), 


the  Western  (Nishi)  Monzeki— being  some  distance  away  near 
the  shores  of  the  bay  on  the  way  to  Shinagawa. 

The  Confucianists  are  represented  by  halls  where  lectures 
on  the  doctrines  of  Koshi  (Confucius)  are  delivered.  The 
Japanese  deem  these  schools  of  philosophy  rather  than  temples. 
The  chief  place  of  this  sort  is  the  Shoheko,  otherwise  called 
Daigakko,  near  the  Shohe  Bridge.  Here,  at  stated  times, 
lectures  are  delivered  upon  the  ethico-political  doctrines  of 
Confucius. 

Among  the  most  famous  places  in  Tokay  are  the  temples 
ar  i  the  mausoleums  of  the  Tycoons.  That  one  especially 
i.oted  is  at  Toyezan,  also  called  Uyeno,  where  were  interred 
the  four  immediate  successors  of  lyeyas,  the  ancestor  of  the 
late  reigning  family.  lyeyas  himself  was  buried  in  a  lovely 
spot,  called  Nikko,  among  some  hills,  a  day's  journey  north  of 
Yedo.  But  a  memorial  temple  was  erected  near  Toyezan,  and 
dedicated  to  him  under  his  posthumous  title  of  Tosho  Gongen 
Sama.  Toyezan,  before  the  late  revolution,  which  reinstated 
the  Mikado,  was  a  magnificent  place,  but  having  been  fortified 
by  the  Tycoon's  party,  it  was  partially  destroyed  in  the  contest 
which  ensued,  by  the  troops  of  the  Princes  Satsuma,  Choshiu, 
Tosa,  and  others. 

Another  place  of  sepulture  for  the  Tycoons  is  the  temple 
of  Zozoji,  in  Shiba,  near  the  Tsukiji,  or  "reclaimed  ground" 
near  the  sea-coast,  where  the  foreign  settlement  is,  and  where 
the  foreign  legations  are  situated.  The  tomb  of  the  Tycoon, 
who  is  buried  here,  is  very  imposing.  In  the  outer  quadrangle 
a  large  number  of  stone  lanterns  are  erected  of  granite,  bearing 
the  names  of  the  daimios  who  dedicated  them  to  the  memory 
of  the  Tycoons.  Within  are  many  bronze  lanterns  of  a  similar 
pattern.  They  are  all  massive  in  structure,  and  are  like  small 
lighthouses.  The  mausoleum  itself  is  rich  with  gold  and 
lacqUisr,  and  superb  carvings. 
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The  Tycoons  were  buried  in  stone  vaults  within  a  sort  of  ■ 
sanctum,  into  which  none  but  the  chief  appointed  guardian 
and  priest  was  allowed  to  enter,  and  he  only  barefooted.     The 
door  to  these  vaults  is  of  solid  bronze,  and  within  sits  the  effigy  ' 
of  the  deceased  Tycoon  as  in  life  with  his  incense  box,  table,  ' 
and    its    appurtenances  before    him.      At  one   time  it  was 
impossible  to  get  admission  to  the  quadrangles,  but  now  the  ' 
guardians  of  these  holy  places  are  not  unwilling  to  accept  a 
gratuity  and  grant  c/i/ree. 

It  may  be  said  of  Tokay  that  it  is  well  watered  everywhere, 
and  as  the  rivers  and  streams  are  many,  so  the  bridges  are 


of  his  ancestors,  whose  faces  were  hidden  from  their  subjects, 
and  all  was  dumb  show  ' 

At  the  recent  opening  of  the  railway  at  Yedo,  a  vast  con- 
roinsc  assembled.  The  accommodation  on  the  platform  at  the 
terminus  was  for  10,000.  Tlie  Mikado  wished  that  all  who 
desired  to  see  the  procession  should  find  admittance.  His 
majesty  also  directed  that  his  beautiful  pleasure-grounds — erst 
the  private  gardens  of  the  Tycoon — at  Hamagoten,  should  be 
thrown  open  to  the  iiublic.  At  this  place  it  used  to  be  the 
custom  of  the  Tycoon  to  give  audiences  to  the  foreign  minis- 
ters.     Its  situation  by  the  sea  is  most  delightful,  entirely  sur- 
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numerous,  there  being  some  eight  hundred  in  the  whole  city. 
The  boundary  of  Yedo  on  the  south  is  Shinagiwa,  on  the 
west  Itabashi,  and  on  the  north  Senjii.  Through  Shinagawa 
the  Tokaido  or  great  Eastern  Road  runs  from  Kioto  to  Kihon- 
bashi  (or  Ihe  Bridge  of  Japan),  noticed  before.  The  road  north- 
ward from  Nihon-bashi  is  called  Osliiu  Kaiilo  (or  Way  to 
Oshiu),  a  northern  province.  At  Shin-bashi  (or  New  liridgc), 
about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  between  Shin.agawa  and  Nihon- 
bashi,  is  erected  the  terminus-  of  the  Yokohama  and  Yedo 
Railway,  which  has  been  opened  by  the  Mikado  himself  quite 
recently.  On  this  occasion,  his  imperial  majesty  directed  that 
high  officers  and  others  of  position  should  appear  in  their 
ancient  court  dress  and  not  in  modern  habiliments.  The 
Emperor,  also  retained  the  old  style  of  dress  on  this  occasion, 
but  he  rode  in  a  splendid  carriage  built  by  a  London  firm,  and 
was  drawn  by  four  fine  bays.     How  different  from  the  manner 


rounded  by  water,  and  connected  with  the  land  by  a  bridge. 
It  is  of  great  extent,  and  is,  therefore,  very  suitable  for  a  naval 
school,  which  occupies  part  of  the  site.  Unlike  the  Chinese 
mandarins  on  the  occasion  of  the  Emperor's  maniage,  the 
Mikado  courted  publicity  on  the  opening  of  the  new  railway.  So 
anxious  do  the  Japanese  appear  to  have  been  that  the  ceremony 
shouUl  be  performed  in  fine  weather,  that  the  day  was  postponed, 
although  the  great  holiday — the  9th  day  of  the  9th  month,  which 
is  observed  through  all  Japan  as  a  fete — had  been  chosen. 

The  14th  of  October  was  ausi)icious  ;  the  weather  was 
chamiing.  The  people  began  to  assemble  early.  A  train 
from  Yedo  was  dispatched  with  some  800  soldiers  before 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  foreign  ministers  who  wjrc 
in  Yokoliama  left  by  a  train  soon  after  eight.  They  were 
all  invited  to  meet  the  Mikado,  and  .also  the  "gentlemen  of 
the  press  "  had  the  privilege  of  being  present. 
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About  nine  o'clock  his  majesty  the  TennO  {i.e.,  "  divine 
emperor,"  a  name  for  the  Mikado  much  affected  by  the 
Shintoist,  as  it  points  to  his  divine  ances  i, )  left  the  castle  in  a 
state  carriage,  accompanied  by  the  prince  of  the  imperial 
family,  Arisagawa-no-Miya,  and  the  prime  minister  of  Japan, 
preceded  by  a.  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  followed  by  the 
members  of  the  Japanese  Government,  by  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility  of  Japan  resident  in  To-kei,  and  by  several 
officials  of  the  imperial  c  oiirt. 

The  course  of  the  procession  lay  through  the  south  gate, 
along  the  road  by  Sakurada  and  Saiwai-bashi,  to  the  Shin-bashi 
station,  where  hi;  r.-.ajtsty  arrived  about  ten  o'clock.  The 
Tenno  was  received  at  the  entrance  by  the  minister  of  public 
works,  and  the  chief  commissioner  of  railways,  and  conducted 
into  the  central  hall,  where  the  ministers  and  other  high  officials 
with  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers,  were  assembled 
A  plan  of  the  new  line  of  railway  was  then  presented  to  h\s 
majesty,  and  a  procession  w.^s  at  once  formed  to  the  platform 
of  the  railway,  and  the  train  being  filled  with  passengers,  it 
proceeded  to  Yokohama,  where  it  arrived  at  eleven  o'clock. 
The  Mikado  was  here  received  by  the  governor  of  Kanagawa, 
the  railway  officials,  and  the  consu's  of  the  Treaty  Powers. 
Having  taken  his  seat  in  the  chair  cf  state,  which  had  been 
specially  made  for  this  occasion,  the  imperial  speech  was  read 
by  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  in  reply  to  addresses  delivered 
on  the  part  of  the  foreign  residents.  As  this  speech  is  not 
lengthy  we  may  quote  it  here. 

"  I  am  profoundly  pleased  to  hear  the  congratulatory  words 
which  have  been  addressed  to  me  by  the  foreign  guests  residing 
at  Yokohama.  Of  the  people  who  live  in  this  country,  whether 
bom  on  the  soil  or  merely  temporarily  abiding  here — whether 
here  by  chance  or  voyaging  hither  of  their  own  accord — none 
are  deprived  of  protection  or  lose  their  rights.  This  work  will 
be  still  further  extended,  with  the  object  of  increasing  pros- 
perity and  of  advancing  my  country  in  the  path  of  civilisation ; 
and  as  long  as  the  harmonious  relations  now  existing  between 
this  and  foreign  countries  continue  to  endure,  I  shall  have 
both  foicign  and  native  people  close  to  my  heart." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  the  Mikado  retired  to  a 
drawing-room  prepared  for  him  to  rest  awhile  before  the 
return  to  Yedo,  and  immediately  he  left  the  pavilion,  the 
crowd  rushed  forward,  and  seizing  the  chair  of  state  and 
the  carpet  on  which  the  sacred  foot  had  trod,  tore  them  both 
to  shreds,  each  possessor  of  a  scrap  considering  himself  for- 
tunate in  thus  recuring  it  The  police  were  powerless ;  the 
crowd  was  so  immense,  and  they  attacked  these  articles  with 
so  much  vigour  and  impetuosity — at  the  same  time  with 
characteristic  good  humour — that  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
prevent  it. 

The  return  to  Yedo  was  effected  without  mishap ;  and  at 
the  great  terminus  his  majesty  thanked  the  railway  officials, 
praising  their  energy  and  perseverance  in  completing  this  first 
section  of  the  railway  system,  which  the  Mikado  said  he 
intends  to  develop  still  further,  until  it  spreadb  throughout 
the  whole  country. 

On  the  return  of  the  Mikado  to  the  Oshiro,  some  of  the 
ministers  of  state  and  the  foreign  ministers  were  entertained 
at  Hamagoten.  Cakes  were  provided  for  all  the  people,  too, 
who  passed  into  Hamagoten.  Each  person  received  two 
cakes  of  moM  (a  kind  of  rice  cake),  one  red,  the  other  white. 
As  evening  drew  on,  the  fun  became  fast  and  furious.    The 


Japanese  can  enjoy  themselves  heartily  on  an  occasion  like 
this  ;  and  they  felt  almost  beside  themselves  with  joy  at  having 
actually  seen  the  Tenno  himself.  Illuminations  on  a  grand 
scale  followed  at  Yedo  as  well  as  at  Yokohama. 

As  we  leave  the  railway  station  we  advance  up  the  O-dori, 
or  Great  Thoroughfare,  as  this  part  of  the  Tokaido  is  called, 
and  after  crossing  the  Kyobashi  we  reach  the  Nihon-bashi. 
The  street  is  spacious  and  lined  with  shops,  frequented  by  a 
busy  multitude.  The  shops  are  all  open  to  the  street,  as  is 
seen  in  the  illustration  on  page  48.  On  the  left  is  a  re- 
staurant, exhibiting  the  specialiti  in  cakes  on  the  signboard. 
The  Buddhist  priest  inside  is  handing  a  cup  of  tea  to  his 
coiifrh-e.  The  shop  in  the  centre  is  a  metal  warehouse,  where 
vases  and  candlesticks,  pots  and  pans,  may  be  purchased. 
The  next  store  is  a  draper's.  The  assistant  is  just  completing 
the  arrangement  of  the  sign-cloths,  which  bear  sundry  parti- 
culars relating  to  the  articles  to  be  procured  within.  The 
huge  bell  which  is  being  removed  is  of  the  usual  type,  and 
very  heavy ;  the  athletic  workmen  who  are  propelling  it  would 
make  rare  models  for  some  school  of  art  Young  Japan  has 
decided  that  everybody  shall  wear  decent  apparel  in  future, 
and  sundry  arrangements  in  public  bathing-houses  have  re- 
ceived attention,  so  that  the  fashion  of  promiscuous  bathing 
is  being  discouraged,  and  bathing-houses  are  now  under 
regulations. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  on  the  habits  of  the  Japanese 
and  their  shameless  disregard  of  modesty,  as  shown  in  this 
particular  of  public  bathing.  The  statements  of  eariy  writers 
on  Japan  were  doubtless  correct  that  here  and  there  children 
and  females  might  be  seen  carrying  on  their  ablutions  in  the 
open  air  before  their  houses.  We  believe  this  was  nothing  but 
custom,  and  no  bad  custom  in  their  opinion,  though  our 
education  and  feelings  respecting  it  differ  from  theirs.  A.^ 
soon  as  the  Japanese  find  it  leaves  an  evil  impression  on  the 
minds  of  foreigners,  they  make  arrangements  to  avoid  giving 
offence.  •  They  use  a  Chinese  proverb  which  says ;  "  In  a 
vineyard  don't  adjust  your  hat;  in  a  melon-patch  don't  tie 
your  shoe  ;"  in  f.u :t,  avoid  all  appearance  of  evil. 

In  Japan  we  have  the  fullest  development  of  the  organ  of 
veneration.  Duty  and  obedience  to  superiors  lie  at  the  very 
basis  of  their  social  and  political  life,  and  have  made  the 
Japanese  what  they  are.  They  are  not  servile,  but  they  have 
the  utmost  degree  of  respect  for  their  masters ;  this  feeling 
pervades  all  classes.  A  man  of  rank  taking  part  at  a  matsuri, 
or  fete  day,  makes  a  characteristic  picture.  His  countenance 
and  bearing  display  the  extreme  of  respectful  feeling.  Hi.s 
h.. 'ad-dress  shows  his  high  rank,  ai  the  mark  on  his  dress  shows 
his  exact  position ;  this  mark  is  the  mon-dokoro,  or  family  mark 
— we  think  that  of  Tosa.  He  "ears  his  wakitashi,  or  court- 
sword  :  at  the  court  of  the  Mik.i  lo  it  is  only  allowed  to  wear 
one  sword.  His  dress  is  all  of  silk.  The  cap  and  th*"  manne' 
of  wearing  it  show  the  rank  of  the  individual.  He  may  be 
taking  his  rolt  at  the  ceremonies  at  Higawashi,  a  temple  in  the 
suburbs  of  Yedo,  where  the  Mikado  prays  periodically. 

The  Japanese  endeavour  to  combine  worship  and  pleasure. 
They  have  little  to  do  with  angry  gods.  The  Queen  of 
Heaven  {fCwcinon),  mentioned  previously  as  the  goddess  of 
Mercy,  has  many  followers,  and  the  visits  to  her  temple  in  Yedo, 
as  well  as  to  the  other  teras,  are  so  many  fair-days  in  the  Japanese 
calendar.  The  fairs  of  our  own  Christian  land  may  claim  a 
similar  origin.      The  avenues  to  the  Icmplcs  are  lined  with 
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shops,  and  pictures  of  famous  public  female  characters  adorn 
the  interior. 

Taking  our  stand  on  the  Nilion-bashi,  as  represented  in 
the  illustration,  we  view  the  Emperor's  palace  in  the  0-shiro, 
and  the  various  edifices  within  the  same  sacred  enclosure. 
The  vista  of  houses,  low  but  regular,  is  not  unpleasant  The 
water  is  thronged  with  boats,  and  we  can  see  beyond  the  next 
bridge  to  the  line  of  river,  whose  opposite  bank  is  composed 
of  solid  msonry.  These  are,  in  fact,  the  outer  works  of  the 
Soto  shiro,  or  Gaikaku.  The  snow-crowned  peak  of  Fujiyama 
appears  in  the  distance. 

The  bridge  of  Nihon-bashi  is  a  busy  thoroughfare.  Here 
is  a  fish-market  too.  Ow  picture  gives  an  illustration  of  the 
manner  of  carrying  fish  to  market;  there  are  two  coolies 
bearing  a  monster  cf  a  fish  as  big  as  themselves.  In  another 
place  we  perceive  a  load  of  packages  dragged  along  by 
labourers.  Here  is  a  stately  yakunin,  with  all  the  insolence 
of  office  upon  him ;  or  a  two-sworded  samurai,  the  soldier 
"jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel."  There  we 
have  a  priest  of  Buddha,  sleek  and  content  with  his  lot.  The 
absence  of  heavy  wagons  and  draught-horses  makes  the  busy 
traffic  less  noisy  than  it  would  othenvise  be ;  but  still  there  is  a 
hum  of  work  like  that  of  bees  in  a  hive,  and  yet  withal  there  is 
little  rudeness.  Everyone  conducts  himself  as  the  schoolmaster 
and  the  State  have  ordained,  and  things  go  on  happily  enough, 
if  we  except  an  occasional  burst  of  wickedness  or  revenge  on 
the  part  of  some  ronin,  a  wandering,  unattached,  poor  but 
proud  ex-official. 

Another  picture,  drawn  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Japanese  Billingsgate  by  the  Nihon-bashi,  may  be  glanced 
at  as  characteristic.  There  is  the  baker  with  his  meal-tubs, 
and  the  fishmonger,  with  his  fish  lying  on  straw  in  a  swing- 
ing tray,  with  his  muffler,  umbrella,  and  pattens  forsooth.  In 
the  rear  is  a  well-known  barber's  shop — an  important  institu- 
tion in  a  country  where  so  much  attention  is  given  to  the 
dressing  of  the  hair  and  the  shaving  of  the  crown.  Here  may 
be  seen,  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  the  patient  workmen  operating 
cither  in  making  smooth  the  chins,  or  in  erecting  a  curious 
coijffiire  on  the  heads  of  the  customers  who  drop  in.  A  barber's 
shop  in  Japan  is  by  no  means  a  bad  place  for  an  observer 
of  native  character.      There  he  will  meet  with  the  various 


classes  of  tradesmen,  as  well  as  the  porter  and  the  common 
labourer,  or  coolie,  as  foreigners  delight  to  call  him. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  streets  in  Yedo  is  the  Suruga 
Cho  (street).  Looking  westward  on  a  fine  spring  morning,  we 
see  the  ever-famous  Fujiyama  rising  in  the  distance,  and  the 
gay  iK>pulation,  with  its  busy  life,  gives  a  beauty  to  the  scene. 
The  trees  rising  in  front  of  the  houses  show  the  opening 
season  of  the  year,  and  make  the  prospect  almost  rural  in 
its  freshness.  The  huge  signs  of  the  shops,  and  the  circular 
mont/oioroAike  stamps  on  the  daimios'  establishments,  add  a 
quaintness  seen  nowhere  else  but  in  Japan. 

If  we  ascend  the  Suruga  Tai  (terrace) ^K)ne  of  the  most 
elevated  spots  in  the  city — we  may  see  far  and  wide,  and 
overlook  the  Shiro,  or  sacred  enclosure  itself.  Walking  along 
the  elevated  promenade,  we  may  look  down  upon  the  O-cha- 
no-midsc  "'the  water  good  for  making  tea''),  with  the  covered 
bridge  over  it,  and  here  and  there  a  solitary  punt.  There  is  a 
curious  little  history  about  the  place.  A  certain  noble — my 
lord  of  Sendai — of  former  times,  after  leading  a  very  dissipated 
life,  committed  a  murder  in  a  fit  of  rage  or  jealousy,  and  he 
was  condemned  to  bear  the  expense  of  excavating  this  canal 
as  a  punishment  for  the  crime. 

We  have  referred  above  to  the  numerous  water-ways  of 
To-kei.  To  a  people  like  the  Japanese  these  are  a  necessity ; 
they  serve  to  cleanse  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  form  silent 
highways.  To  judge  from  the  number  of  boats  on  all  these 
canals,  as  well  as  on  the  river  Sumidagawa,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
clude that  much  trafl[ic  is  carried  on  along  these  watercourses. 
If  only  the  tenements  were  palaces,  we  might  fancy  ourselves 
in  Venice,  so  many  are  the  canals.  The  Japanese  boats, 
however,  are  not  gondolas  any  more  than  the  houses  are 
palaces  like  those  of  old  Venice,  and  excepting  the  craziness 
of  the  dwellings,  which  is  not  found  so  frequently  in  Japan, 
the  canal  street  might  pass  for  a  creek  in  some  Chinese  city. 

The  life  of  the  Japanese  people  has  heretofore,  under 
feudal  laws  and  a  sort  of  despotism,  been  slow — exceedingly 
slow.  Naturally  bustling  and  active,  they  have  still  been  the 
slaves  of  custom,  and  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  every- 
thing quietly  and  slowly.  Hence,  the  palanquin,  or  norimon, 
and  the  boat  have  been  their  means  of  locomotion — now  the 
railway  car  and  its  consequents  are  in  motion. 
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A  dventnrcs    in    Borneo. 


AHORTIVE  C.0TI1-IIUNTIN0  EXrEDlTION. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  diary  of  a  resident  in 
Borneo,  near  the  settlement  of  Sarawak  : — 

"  Made  up  a  plan  to  go  on  a  gold-hunting  expedition  up 
the  stream  which  runs  down  into  the  river  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  stream  brings  down  sands  which  contain  particles  of  gold, 
and  it  was  believed  the  matrix  might  be  found  higher  up. 
A  friend  joined  me,  and  we  determined  to  start  early  on  the 
morrow.  Accompanied  by  two  Dyak  boys,  to  assist  in 
paddling  and  dragging  the  canoe  against  the  stream,  we 
commenced  our  journey  soon  after  breakfast.  With  our 
conical  hats,  and  curious  costumes,  we  cut  remarkably  funny 


figures.  Unfortunately,  we  were  ignorant  of  several  facts. 
In  the  first  place,  the  current  of  the  stream  was  much 
stronger  than  we  had  reckoned  on ;  and  in  the  second,  the 
the  sides  of  the  stream  were  so  deep  and  abrupt,  that  to 
drag  the  boat  along  we  had  to  walk  in  the  stream  itself, 
which  was  so  powerful  as  several  times  to  carry  us  almost  off 
our  legs.  Working  a  whole  day  with  our  nether  extremities 
in  icy-cold  water  was  just  the  way  either  to  bring  on  various 
maladies  with  the  eyes  and  the  feet,  or  to  lay  us  up  with  a 
strong  attack  of  fever.  We  soon  found  that  the  stream  itself 
higher  up  was  so  choked  with  fallen  trees  and  branches  that 
it  was  impracticable  to  take  the  canoe  on     In  fact,  we  com- 
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pletely  failed,  and  returned  home  late  in  the  evening  hungry, 
weary,  wet,  and  tired  out,  without  accomplishing  anything  save 
laying  in  a  considerable  stock  of  experience. 

"  The  following  is  a  brief  history  of  the  not  very  tragical 
adventures  of  the  day.  After  crossing  the  river,  we  were  able 
to  paddle  up  the  stream  for  a  short  distance.  The  clearings 
ceased,  the  banks  rose  up  higher  and  quite  steep,  the  ground 
sloped  considerably,  and  the  current  became  so  strong  that 
paddling  served  no  longer.  So  getting  out  of  the  canoe  up 
to  our  knees  in  water,  drawing  up  our  Chinese  trousers,  and 
taking  off  our  shoes,  we  four  manfully  pulled  the  canoe  up- 
stream. After  a  time  the  current  became  still  more  powerful, 
and  we  may  be  said  to  have  dragged  the  canoe  up-hill.  The 
banks  here  were  quite  high  and  perpendicular,  and  we  could 
see  nothing  save  their  bare  rocky  walls.  We  had  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  on  our  feet  at  the  same  time  that  we  dragged  the 


and  with  our  feet  quite  sore,  we  determined  to  retrace  our  steps 
to  the  boat,  and  return  home,  as  we  felt  convinced  that  we 
should  be  able  to  accomplish  nothing,  while,  if  night  came  on, 
we  might  lose  our  way  back,  and  have  to  pass  a  night  iiungry 
and  shivering  in  the  forest.  Besides,  the  channel  of  the 
stream  had  here  cut  such  a  deep  bed  that  we  could  no  more 
get  down  into  it.  So  we  returned,  and  in  about  an  hour  reached 
the  boat,  the  descent  being  much  easier  and  more  rapid  than 
the  toilsome  ascent,  thougn  this  is  not  always  the  case,  as  I 
experienced  twice,  once  in  Burmah  and  again  in  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  when,  after  having  got  up  certain  high  and  perpen- 
dicular hills,  I  could  not  come  down  again  without  the  greatest 
risk  and  danger,  where  I  could  not  have  indeed  descended  at 
all  again,  but  by  resorting  to  novel  and  dangerous  modes  of 
vast  leaps  and  slides,  which  astonish  me  when  I  think  of  them. 
But   danger   is    a   strong  bracer  of  both  wit  and  muscles. 
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boat  up.  By  mid-day  we  were  thoroughly  exhausted,  tired, 
and  hungry ;  finding  a  convenient  spot,  we  tied  the  boat,  and 
got  into  it  to  make  a  meal,  discussing  afterwards  how  we  should 
go  on  further. 

"  Having  finished  our  lunch,  we  deterinined  to  leave  the 
boat  where  it  was,  and  walk  along  the  top  of  the  banks,  as  the 
pebbles  and  rocks  had  begun  to  hurt  our  feet,  and  there  were 
too  many  obstructions  in  the  channel  of  the  stream.  Right 
up  in  front  we  could  see  the  magnificent  waterfall,  fonned  by 
the  stream  leaping  down  from  the  mountain  summit.  The 
feeling  of  loneliness  was  overpowering,  while  the  never-ceasing 
roar  of  the  cascade  in  the  solitude  made  it  most  impressive.  We 
scrambled  up  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  ascended  up  s^/eral 
hundred  yards  with  great  difficulty,  as  the  brushwood  lay  right 
across  our  way.  Here  and  there  we  stopped  to  get  down  into 
the  channel  of  the  stream  to  examine  the  rocks  and  pebbles. 
We  went  on  thus  till  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but 
still  both  the  waterfall  and  the  mountain  were  far  off.  But  for 
the  line  of  the  diannel  to  which  we  kept,  we  should  have  lost 
ourselves  in  the  fortst.     At  length,  utterly  weary  and  tired  out, 


A  certain  Malay  whose  walk  was  so  slow  as  to  be  noticeable, 
showed  considerable  agility  when  a  Chinaman  was  after  him 
with  fixed  bayonet  I  Thankful  we  were  when  we  reached  the 
boat ;  we  got  into  it,  hurried,  or  rather  drove,  down  the 
stream,  and  very  soon  had  reached  the  river  and  crossed  it 
to  our  home. 

"  Fell  into  a  high  fever  !  Such  is  the  result  of  yesterday's 
foolish  expedition.  My  friend  is  all  right.  His  is  a  body 
coarse  and  gross,  and  his  constitution  is  that  of  a  horse." 

VISIT  TO  A   DVAK   VILLAGE. 

I  "  Went  into  the  fores^  at  the  back  of  the  hill  just  for  a  peep 
into  it.     On  entering  it,  Ct'ild  see  a  jood  way  all  round,  the 

:  trunks  rising  in  countless  numbers,  often  covered  with  beautiful 
and  fragrant  orchids.     I  was  by  myself,  and  the  deep  religious 

I  gloom,  with  the   perfect  stillness,  were   quite  overpowering. 

I  The  perfect  stillness  was  the  more  marked  by  the  resounding 
ring  of  the  rinkas  which  tenant  the  trees  overliead,  and  the 

I  clc.ir,  long(lr.'\wn  sounds  of  the  7C'a-wa.     The  floor  is  almost 

'  bare  of  Ncgctation,  being  covered  over  with  dead  or  decaying 
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leaves.  The  branches  overhead  at  a  great  height  quite  shut  out 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  I  could  not  say  at  this  moment  whether 
it  is  bright  sunshine,  or  cloudy  and  rainy  outside.  Troops  of 
monkeys  may  be  seen  far  up  above  among  the  branches.  Some 
of  the  trees  are  of  immense  girth  and  size,  and  several  must 
rise  to  nearly  two  hundred  feet !  Bees  and  beehives  abound  in 
these  forests.  No  game  or  wild  animals  are  visible,  though 
deer  must  be  in  abundance  as  well  as  wild  pigs.  It  would  not 
be  pleasant  to  meet  with  a  herd  of  these  latter  here,  solitary 
as  I  am,  though  armed  with  a  Dyak  sword.  To  my  surprise 
I  meet  a  Dyak  woman,  wandering  like  myself  in  the  solitude. 
She  has  a  basket  behind  her  back  which  I  find  filled  with 
various  kinds  of  grasses  and  greens  already  cooked ;  and  she  is 
armed  with  a  Dyak  sword.  These  solitary  woods  must  afford 
every  opportunity  to  Dyak  lovers  and  maidens  for  assigna- 
tion, and  it  is  here  probably  where  these  latter  cany  on 


the  Dyaks  are  supposed  to  reverence  so  much,  and  which  they 
declare  to  be  immensely  ancient.  Some  attribute  mystical 
signification  to  the  circular  hollow  in  the  stone,  and  connect 
these  relics  with  one  of  the  most  impure  superstitions  of  the 
Hindus.  But  I  am  myself  inclined  to  believe  that  both  this 
hollow  and  the  hollow  under  the  erect  Hindu  Lingam,  represent 
the  ancient  sacrificial  trough  to  drain  away  the  blood  of  the 
victim,  which  was  sacrificed  on  the  erect  pillar  in  the  centre, 
and  that  this,  the  true  meaning,  has  been  lost,  being  over-laid, 
and  replaced  by  a  preposterous  idea.  I  can  never  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  the  early  Aryans,  as  noble  a  race  as  ever 
existed,  could  have  indulged  in  such  obscene,  gross,  and  low 
superstitions  as  the  Lingam  theory  represents.  Their  ancient 
po'-ras,  the  Vedas,  would  prove  otherwise.  Besides,  these 
stones  with  such  marks  exist  in  many  countries  which  have  no 
idea  of  ZiVtjaw-worship.    They  have  lately  been  discovered 


RIVER  SCENE  IN  THE  DVAK  COUNTRY, 


their  course  of  love  before  marriage ;  for  in  the  village  and 
settlement  their  lovers  remain  unknown.  After  her  'Takh,' 
which  probably  means  '  My  respects  to  you'  (it  is  the  common 
salutation),  she  asks  me  what  I  am  doing,  and  I  reply,  'Main, 
main,'  which  means,  literally,  '  Play,  play,'  meaning  tliat  I  am 
having  some  recreation.  On  she  goes,  and  I  am  again  left 
to  utter  solitude. 

"I  shortly  afler  come  upon  a  small  rivulet,  a  few  feet 
wide,  and  to  my  great  surprise  find  a  queer,  plated-armour 
covered  creature  quietly  walking  about.  I  have  never  seen  a 
live  armadillo  before,  but  this  creature  is  surely  that  and  no 
other.  The  water  is  beautifully  clear  and  cold.  I  begin  to 
think  that  I  may  lose  my  way  back,  and  may  furnish  a  horrid 
meal  to  savage  and  infuriate  wild  pigs,  for  I  believe  they  are 
fond  of  human  flesh,  while  the  Dyaks  will  be  giving  out  that 
an  antu  has  destroyed  me.     So  I  retrace  my  steps. 

"A  curious-looking  flat  stone  which  I  see  excites  my 
curiosity.  It  seems  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  larger  piece,  and 
there  is  a  cuiious-shaped  circular  trough  scooped  in  it,  with  a 
cltannel  opening  out  at  one  end.   These  must  be  the  stones  which 


even  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  where  the  circular  marks  are 
double,  united  by  a  drain,  and  called  the  '  spectacle  ornament' 
Some  learned  antiquarians  decide  that  these  marks  represent 
the  mysteries  of  the  Buddhist  faith.  At  all  events,  this  stone 
before  me  is  several  thousand  years  old.  and  a  venerable  piece 
of  antiquity  I  As  I  emerge  from  the  wood,  I  see  the  upper 
portion  of  a  huge  skull  lying  in  the  high  grass.  It  is  that  of 
a  crocodile.  What  a  huge  creature  he  must  have  been  to  have 
had  a  head  as  big  as  this  !  It  is  fully  four  feet  in  length  !  The 
animal  must  have  been  a  monstrous  and  gigantic  one.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  some  of  his  size  are  still  living,  and  what 
a  wonder  and  curiosity  one  would  be  in  Europe,  where  speci- 
mens of  that  magnitude  are  so  great  a  rarity. 

"  ^Vhen  I  had  emerged  from  the  wood,  and  had  ordered  the 
skull  to  be  carried  in,  I  was  told  that  a  huge  crocodile  had  just 
shown  itself  in  the  stream  which  runs  past  the  house.  Up  I 
jumped  with  a  heavy  gun,  whici'  I  loaded  with  a  double  charge 
of  powder  and  slugs,  and  taking  a  steady  and  sure  aim,  sent 
the  whole  charge  flying  at  his  head,  which  alone  was  visible 
ibove  the  water.     The  head  is  the  hardest  part  of  a  crocodile, 
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and  although  I  am  convinced  I  hit  him,  as  my  aim  is  very  sure, 
he  dived  down  at  cnce,  and  after  a  few  bubbles  I  saw  him  no 
more.  As  he  was  a  very  large  specimen,  I  think  the  balls  did 
him  little  injury.  The  report  was  very  loud,  and  frightened 
the  Dyak  village  out  of  its  propriety ;  for  numbers  of  men 
and  women  came  running  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Visited  the  pangeran.  He  was  not  at  home,  and  his  wife 
came  out  and  received  me.  A  wooden  stool  was  given  me  to 
sit  upon.  She  has  several  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  a 
girl  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  also  came  out  and 
sat  down  on  a  mat.  These  Malays  are  better  clothed  than  the 
Dyaks.  A  roko  (cigarette)  was  at  once  prepared  for  me,  the 
tobacco  being  rolled  up  in  the  outer  thin  peel  of  the  Nipa  palm 
leaf.  The  sirih  (betel-leaf)  box  was  also  brought  out,  and  a 
leaf  prepared  for  me  with  shell-lime,  areca-nut,  catechu,  and 
spices.  Wherever  one  goes,  to  Dyak,  or  to  Malay,  he  must 
submit  to  smoke  a  roko,  and  to  partake  of  sirih.  To  refuse 
would  be  considered  as  most  uncourteous,  and  tantamount  to 
an  insult.  I  have  been  obliged  to  submit  to  so  much  sirih 
eating  since  coming  here,  that  my  teeth  are  already  assuming 
a  shining,  jet-black  appearance,  and  I  find  it  impossible  to  re- 
move it.  The  Dyaks  have  their  teeth  quite  black,  and  consider 
it  a  mark  of  beauty.  '  Dogs,'  they  say,  '  have  white  teeth ! ' 
Our  talk  was  very  varied,  and  consisted  of  inquiries  regarding 
the  pangeran,  the  state  of  health  of  the  family,  my  intended 
movements,  the  prospects  of  trade  and  crops,  and  so  on.  Left, 
after  mutual  salutations  and  expressions  of  regard,  having  been 
there  nearly  an  hour. 

"  Paid  a  visit  to  the  orang  kaya,  or  chief  of  the  Dyaks.  He 
occupies  a  couple  of  large  rooms,  in  the  centre  of  the  largest 
of  the  long-houses.  He  is  a  very  intelligent-looking  man,  with 
much  of  gentleness  about  him.  His  younger  brother  is  still 
more  gentle  and  intelligent.  It  is  remarkable  how  position, 
even  among  savages,  sen-es  to  refine  a  man.  The  courtesy 
and  well-bred  demeanour  of  this  orang  kaya  would  not  have 
been  out  of  place  even  in  Belgravia.  He  has  only  very  young 
children,  being  a  young  man  himself.  I  was  seated  on  a  fine 
mat,  and  tobacco  and  sirih,  as  usual,  were  offered.  He  showed 
me  an  exceedingly  fine  mat,  six  feet  by  four  feet,  which  had 
occupied  his  family  six  months  in  the  making  I  In  its  way  it 
is  as  remarkable  for  workmanship  as  a  piece  of  Dacca 
muslin,  which  also  takes  six  months  to  make.  There  was  an- 
other mat,  almost  as  fine,  which  I  secured  for  a  sum  of  six  rupees, 
or  twelve  shillings,  the  ladies  giving  me  to  understand  that 
though  they  accepted  a  money  equivalent,  they  would  not  have 
parted  with  the  mat,  save  to  oblige  me.  I  have  often  had  to 
treat  both  Dyaks  and  Malays  <br  diseases,  and  the  fine,  grown- 
up sister  of  the  orang  kaya,  \...o  is  single  (she  is  understood 
to  have  declared  that  she  will  marry  no  one  but  a  European), 
asked  me  to  treat  her  for  an  incipient  cancer  in  her  left 
breast.  I  thought  that  it  was  amenable  to  treatment,  and  con- 
sequently gave  her  some  ointment  which  is  very  efficacious  in 
such  cases.  A  few  days  after,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  cancer  fast  healing  up.  I  was  shown  all  the  furniture  and 
arms  in  the  rooms.  The  former  are  rude  and  poor,  though  be- 
tokening great  Dyak  wealth ;  while  the  latter  consisted  of  guns, 
swords,  spears,  and  several  most  valuable  krises  or  daggers. 
Some  of  these  daggers  are  hundreds  of  years  old.  Their 
steel  is  of  the  finest  quality  imaginable,  flowered  and  watered 
and  inlaid  in  the  hilt,  which  is  often  of  a  wavy  shape, 
while  the  hilt  is  of  solid  ivory  beautifully  carved.    These  are 


exceedingly  deadly  weapons  at  close  quarters,  as  a  blow  from 
one  would  almost  pierce  through  a  coat  of  mail.  Even  to  the 
present  day  the  Dyaks  are  famous  for  their  superior  manufac- 
ture of  steel.  The  usual  heap  of  skulls  was  seen  in  one  corner 
of  the  room.  This  chiefs  father  was  a  great  wanior,  and  had 
been  present  in  numerous  fights.  There  were  several  prints, 
issued  by  some  religious  society,  representing  sacred  subjects, 
as  '  David  and  Goliath,'  '  The  Good  Shepherd,'  '  The  Good 
Samaritan,'  &c. 

"  Went  out  again  m  the  evening.  The  entire  settlement  was 
flooded  with  water,  the  spring-tides  rising  very  high  here,  and 
we  had  to  wade  through,  often  stumbling  in  some  hole  or  hol- 
low. In  one  hole  we  had  the  pleasure  of  leaving  behind  a 
shoe  in  the  eflbrt  to  extricate  ourselves.  Saw  the  manang,  or 
the  sorcerer  of  the  village.  He  has  given  up  his  tricks,  being 
convinced  that  they  are  morally  wrong.  He  is  a  pleasant-faced 
man,  though  the  traces  of  former  deceptions  are  visible  on  his 
countenance,  which  seems  to  have  been  made  by  nature  frank 
and  open,  but  which  his  education  and  training  screwed 
up.  He  is  unmarried,  and  an  unmarried  young  friend  lives 
with  him,  in  the  same  house,  which  is  separate  from  the 
others. 

"  We  had  sat  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  our  wet  trousers,  and 
returned  home  late  at  night  through  the  same  flood,  and  hence 
we  were  not  surprised  at  getting  a  strong  rheumatic  attack, 
which  we  certainly  had  deserved. 

"  Got  into  a  canoe  with  a  lad,  and  paddled  off  ♦"  the  mouth 
of  the  river  and  walked  about  on  the  shores  of  the  ^..inese  Sea 
admiring  the  majesty  of  the  scene.  There  were  numbers  of 
beautiful  shells  lying  strewn  about  We  had  brought  no  pro- 
visions with  us,  and  feeling  very  hungry  managed  to  hail  a  soli- 
tary fishing-boat.  Got  a  fine  fish  weighing  about  a  couple  of 
pounds,  a  little  salt  and  a  quantity  of  rice,  and  we  set  about 
cooking  them.  The  fish  was  simply  '  broiled  on  the  coals  ;'  but 
the  flavour  of  that  simple  meal  of  boiled  rice,  fish  broiled,  and 
seasoned  with  coarse  pieces  of  salt  (extracted  from  the  Nipa 
palm)  still  lingers  on  my  palate ! 

"  My  Madrassee  servant  told  me  this  morning  that  late  last 
night,  while  coming  to  sleep  in  our  small  mat  and  bamboo 
hut  (fifteen  feet  by  ten  feet),  he  had  seen  a  devil  in  the 
shape  of  a  pig !  The  poor  fellow  has  been  so  filled  with 
stories  about  antus  that  they  are  continually  running  in 
his  head.  It  was  in  vain  he  was  told  by  me  that  if  he  saw  a 
pig  it  must  have  been  a  pig  and  nothing  else ;  he  persisted 
in  aflirming  that  it  was  the  devil  he  had  seen  in  the  shape  of  a 
pig.  The  superstition  that  the  devil  appears  suddenly  to 
a  man  at  night  in  the  shape  of  an  animal  is  very  prevalent  in 
India,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  idea  out  of  the  man's 
head  that  he  had  seen  the  devil.  He  began  to  pine  away 
from  that  day,  to  dread  going  out  in  the  dark,  and  ultimately 
fell  ill ;  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  pay  for  a  boat  and  send 
him  away.  In  India  I  have  known  of  cases  where  men  have 
died  through  the  fright  they  have  thus  received. 

"Attended  the  festival  of  the  thank-offiering  for  the  harvest. 
In  an  open  space  there  were  a  number  of  made  dishes  placed 
uncovered,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  gods  ate  the  essence  of 
the  food.  About  ten  or  twelve  old  women  went  round  these 
dishes  in  a  circle,  chanting  in  a  low  tone.  I  could  not  find  out 
what  they  uttered,  as  the  Dyaks  keep  remarkably  close  when 
questioned  regarding  their  faith;  generally  professing  utter 
ignorance.    There  waa  drinking,  and  feasting,  and  dancing, 
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and  music  going  on  all  over  the  place.  The  drink  is  manu- 
factured from  the  juice  of  the  gomuti  palm,  and  I  did  not  see 
one  individual  drunk.  The  music  consisted  in  beating  circular 
brass  bowls  with  two  sticks  in  two  hands  to  time.  Had  to 
partake  of  the  feast  before  I  returned.  There  are  many  slaves, 
male  and  female  ;  but  as  they  dress,  eat,  work,  and  live  in  the 
same  way  as  their  owners,  it  is  impossible  at  first  sight  to 
discover  them.  It  is  only  after  a  long  stay  that  the  freeborn 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  enslaved,  by  the  more  open 
countenance  of  the  former.  The  slaves  were  enjoying,  with 
their  masters,  this  feast." 

VOYAGE  IN  A  WAR  PRAHU. 

"  A  war/ra//«  has  been  fitted  out  by  the  chief,  with  nearly 
eighty  men,  to  join  in  some  expedition,  of  which  I  did  not 
inquire  the  particulars.  1  asked  for  a  passage  up  as  far  as 
Kuchin,  and  was  very  gladly  asked  to  go  with  them.  The  prahu 
is  nearly  a  hundred  feet  long  by  ten  broad,  and  quite  a 
substantial  boat.  There  were  two  small  guns  at  the  two 
sides,  and  two  others  at  the  bows.  About  forty  men  took 
the  paddles  at  a  time,  and,  when  weary,  were  relieved  by 
another  forty  men ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  swiftly  we  went. 
The  vessel  was  filled  with  guns,  and  swords,  and  spears,  while 
there  were  a  few  jars  of  water,  and  very  little  provisions.  On 
the  war-path  these  Dyaks  do  not  burden  themselves  with  much 
food.  By  the  time  we  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
here  more  than  a  couple  of  miles  wide,  and  quite  open  to  the 
Chinese  Sea,  a  terrific  squall  came  on  all  of  a  .-,udden.  But  for 
the  seaworthiness  of  the  boat  and  the  seamanship  of  the 
men,  we  should  have  inevitably  foundered.  As  it  was,  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  we  managed  to  get  close  in  shore ; 
and  when  we  had  got  there,  we  were  more  than  once  in  danger 
of  going  out  again,  as  each  wave  came  in  right  against  us. 
At  last  a  number  of  men  got  on  land  with  stout  ropes,  and  we 
were  secured  to  trees  on  the  bank.  The  storm  was  a  perfect 
typhoon,  and  raged  for  nearly  a  couple  of  hours  with  terrific 
fury :  owing  to  our  rather  insecure  and  dangerous  position,  we 
were  obliged  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch.  When  it  had  passed 
away,  the  sea  was  left  a  mass  of  white  foam.  Had  we  got  out  a 
couple  of  hours  earlier  we  should  have  been  inevitably  wrecked." 

PEARL-BANKS— GOLD  AND  COAL  MINES— ANTIMONY. 

"  Not  far  from  the  spot  where  we  leave  the  above  war  prahu, 
it  was  pointed  out  to  us  that  there  were  pearl-banks,  from 
which  pearls  had  been  fished  in  olden  times  for  export  to 
China.  We  should  think  that  numerous  pearl-banks  existed 
on  the  coasts  of  Borneo.  The  old  story  of  the  serpent 
guarding  the  precious  jewel  in  a  lake,  which  the  Chinese  went 
to  rob,  would  seem  to  refer  to  a  pearl  fishery ;  and  we  have 
heard  that  there  are  other  pearls  on  the  northern  coast, 
where  there  are  pearl  oyster-banks.  We  think  the  Sarawak 
Government  might  try  to  work  them,  for  a  large  revenue  might 
be  the  result,  as  in  the  north  of  Ceylon. 

"The  country  is  exceedingly  rich  in  mineral  ores.  The 
metal  that  seems  to  be  most  plentifully  difiused  b  gold.  It  is 
remarkable  how  widely-spread  is  this  the  most  precious  of 
metals  over  not  only  the  province  of  Sarawak,  bu*  the  whole 
island,  as  there  are  gold-mines  worked  on  the  western  and 
southern  coasts  likewise,  and  to  the  north  of  the  island.  The 
whole  soil  of  Sarawak — hills,  plains,  and  beds  of  rivers — is 
auriferous.     The  only  form    in  which    gold   has  yet  been 


found,  is  in  dust,  but  even  this  repays  working  in  various 
parts,  .IS  Si.-niawan  to  the  south,  and  S.ikarran  to  the  east.  The 
gold  worked  at  the  former  place  is  from  the  top  as  well 
as  the  base  of  a  hill  named  Batu  Kladi  {Batu  means  rock ; 
K/aiii,  a  kind  of  vegetable).  This  hill  of  limestone  is  full  of 
narrow,  deei),  and  irregular  crevices,  filleil  with  the  ililiris  of 
the  rock  and  the  precious  dust.  This  is  taken  out  and  washed. 
How  the  gold  came  into  these  crevices  is  a  ciuestion  the 
solution  of  which  is  rather  a  difficult  matte;.  But  the  most 
remarkable  feature  about,  or  rather  insiiic,  this  hill  remains 
to  be  mentioned.  Some  time  since,  a  party  of  miners,  digging 
very  deep,  came  upon  a  cavity,  which  led  to  the  banks  of  a 
large  internal  Like.  The  discovery  was  soon  noised  abroad, 
and  Malays  and  Chinese  flocked  to  the  place  in  great  numbers. 
The  Chinese  proposed  to  bale  out  the  entire  lake,  bucket 
by  bucket  I  Everyone  was  convinced,  even  a  hard-headed 
Scotchman,  that  the  bottom  of  the  lake  was  lined  with  gold. 
The  Chinese  plan  was  not  nearly  so  absurd  as  the  plan  th,- 
Malays  formed  of  draining  off  the  waters  by  cutting  an  opening 
through  the  solid  rock  for  a  tremendous  distance.  This  plan 
ended  in  mere  talk,  for  it  was  impossible  to  carry  it  out.  The 
Chinese,  however,  were  exceedingly  industrious,  and  one 
day  assembled  in  several  hundreds,  with  heaps  of  buckets, 
and  commenced  the  operation  of  baling  out  the  waters,  the 
buckets  being  passed  on  from  hand  to  hand.  After  a  whole 
day's  hard  labour  these  misguided  men  found  that  the  waters 
had  not  diminished  by  even  an  inch  !  After  a  long  and  earnest 
consultation  that  night,  the  plan  of  baling  out  the  lake  was 
abandoned,  and  no  other  practicable  plan  has  since  been  put 
forward.  This  account  seems  to  have  a  strong  family 
resemblance  to  the  story  related  of  the  first  body  of  Chinese 
miners  in  the  north ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  there,  too, 
a  large  subterranean  lake  exists,  the  bottom  of  which  is  paved 
with  tons  of  the  precious  metal.  On  Batu  Kladi  there  are 
now  more  than  a  thousand  Chinese  miners,  although,  before 
the  insurrection  against  Rajah  Brooke,  there  were  several 
thousands.  At  Sakarran  the  washings  are  from  the  beds  of 
rivers;  and  in  that  place,  too,  there  are  more  than  a  thousand 
Chinese  miners. 

"  Besides  gold,  diamonds  and  coal  are  very  largely  dififused 
throughout  the  island,  and  antimony,  too,  occurs  in  Sarn.wak. 
There  are  several  diamond  mines  in  Sarawak  which  were  once 
worked,  but  which,  for  various  reasons,  have  long  been 
abandoned.  In  parts  of  the  south  of  the  island,  diamond 
mines  are  still  worked ;  and  it  is  well  kno\vn  that  the  Sultan 
of  Mattan,  a  state  to  the  south,  is  said  to  possess  the  largest 
known  diamond  in  the  world.  This  has  been  declared,  on 
inconclusive  testimony,  to  be  only  a  common  crystal.  The 
value  of  coal  in  the  present  development  of  steam  communica- 
tion by  land  and  sea,  in  the  East,  need  not  be  enlarged  on. 
And  this  precious  mineral  has  been  found  in  incalculable 
quantities  in  every  part  of  the  island.  The  Dutch  get  coal 
to  the  south  and  south-east,  while  the  province  of  Sarawak 
seems  to  be  one  immense  I'oal-bed.  Even  the  small  island  of 
Labuan,  held  directly  by  the  Brirish,  on  the  north-west  coast, 
is  found  to  contain  good  and  serviceable  coal.  From  the 
southern  coal-fields  of  Banjermassin  the  Dutch  government 
supply  all  their  Indian  war-steamers,  while  the  coal  of  Labuan 
and  Sarawak  suppl'is  the  British  Navy  stationed  in  those 
waters,  and  is  largely  exported  to  Singapore  for  the  supply  of 
the  numerous  steamers  of  all  nations  which  touch  there.     If 
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the  coal-beds  of  the  north  and  south  are  but  the  extremities 
o(  a  vast  bed,  how  vast  the  bed  must  be  I  And  how  exceed- 
ingly rich  an  island  Borneo  must  be,  ii'  viewed  only  as  a  coal- 
producing  land  I  There  are  tliousands  of  acres  of  known 
coal-beds  in  Sarawak  alone  which  await  the  advent  of  the 
capitalist.  The  Borneo  Company  do  some  business  in  it ;  but 
it  would  require  a 
score  of  such  fin.s 
to  open  up  the  toal 
wealth  of  Sarawak, 
and  we  need  hardly 
say  that  the  profits 
realised  would  be 
enormous.  The 
Borneo  Comjiany 
also  work  some  coal- 
mines at  Sadong, 
about  twenty  miles 
to  the  north  of  Ku- 
chin,  but  the  mines 
are  far  from  water 
carriage. 

"  The  mineral  that 
as  yet  pays  most 
profit  to  both  the 
government  and  the 
trader  in  Sarawak  is 
antimony.  The  trade 
is  very  extensive, 
and  the  yield  must 
be  annually  increas- 
ing, as  many  square- 
rigged  vessels  are 
annually  loaded  with 
it.  This  trade  took 
its  rise  with  the 
establishment  of 
Singapore,  and  the 
earliest  notice  we 
have  of  it  is  in  a 
Singapore  Chronicle 
for  1825  :— 

"'Eight  tons  of 
crude  antimony,  or 
rather  of  the  mineral 
just  as  extracted 
from  the  mines,  and 
consisting  of  masses 
of  from  five  to  fifteen 
pounds'  weight  of 
ore,  containing  very 
little  extraneous 

matter  (white  quartz)  were  sold  by  public  outcry,  and  fetched 
throughout  thirty-six  dollars  per  ton.  By  accounts  received 
from  Europe,  it  seems  that  the  mineral  of  Borneo  is  con- 
sidered a  very  rich  ore,  but  larger  quantities  are  required  for 
fair  experiment  than  the  small  samples  hitherto  transmitted. 
We  are  informed  that  the  present  purchase  is  intended  to 
be  sent  to  a  respectable  house  in  Liverpool  to  satisfy  this 
demand.' 

''Such  was  the  beginning  of  this  trade,  and  there  are  China- 
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I  men  and  others  living  in  Singapore  who  have  told  us  what  brave 
profits  they  made  then  on  the  metal.  The  oppression  by  the 
I  Mal.iys,  which  caused  a  rebellion  among  the  Dyaks,  slojjped 
'  this  trade  for  many  ye.irs,  till  Sir  James  Brooke  gave  peace  to 
'  the  northern  parts  of  Borneo.  The  Borneo  Company  have 
taken  a  lease  of  the  mines,  pay  so  much  per //<•/// (133  pounds), 

and  they  have  large 
numbers  of  Chinese 
miners  in  their  em- 
ploy. These  anti- 
mony mines  arc  not 
far  from  the  Scnia- 
wan  gold-mines,  and 
it  is  there  alone  that 
the  metal  has  as  yet 
been  discovered. 
The  ore  is  found  of 
various  degrees  of 
I)urity,  and  we  have 
seen  nothing  so 
pretty  as  a  complete 
collection  of  anti- 
mony ores  which 
the  Borneo  Com- 
pany at  Sarawak 
have  treasured  up 
to  exhibit  to  travel- 
lers and  other  new 
comers.  Antimony 
is  a  chief  ingredient 
in  type-metal ;  and 
hence  Borneo  is  be- 
coming of  great  use 
to  Great  Britain,  and 
it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  very  type 
with  which  this  ac- 
count is  set  up  is 
partly  composed  of 
the  antimony  which 
has  been  brought 
from  Borneo. 

"  Iron  is  found  in 
all  the  low  soils  of 
the  island,  but  the 
pei-centage  of  the 
metal  is  so  small, 
that  it  does  not  re- 
pay working. 

"From  the  ac- 
count we  have  fur- 
nished of  the  Malays 
and  Dyaks,  it  will  have  been  seen  that  rude  as  they  are,  they  are 
not  without  considerable  manufacturing  skill,  the  beginnings  of 
an  industry  which  may  yet  come  up  abreast  with  that  of  more 
civilised  nations.  Indigo  and  other  dyes  are  prepared  from 
the  indigo-plant,  and  sapan  wood,  which  furnishes  a  red  colour. 
Iron  is  manufactured  into  the  most  superior  kind  of  steel,  far 
excelling  English  steel  in  quality.  From  iron,  hoes,  swords, 
spears,  and  other  instruments  are  made.  Cotton  is  grown, 
and  a  strong  cloth  is  manufactured  by  a  rude  process  of 
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weaving  -a  cloth  which  tlic  Dyaks  wear  in  preference  to  what 
they  call  'the  weak  and  llimsy  English  stuffs.'  Boats  are 
built  of  considerable  finish,  as  well  as  brass  bowls  cast,  on 
which  they  perform  their  rude  and  elementary  music.  The 
weaving  of  the  very  fine  kinds  of  mats,  which  may  be  folded 
up  as  a  sheet  of  cloth,  shows  a  fineness  of  workmanship  which 
may  be  put  to  better  uses.  Thus  the  people  exhibit  skill, 
design,  adaptation  of  means  to  end,  and  these  are  the  be- 
ginnings of  great  industries.  At  some  eaily  period  there  was 
doubtless  more  civilisation  on  the  island  than  now  exists." 

THE    ISLAND  OK  lAllUAN— HRUNAI,   OR    THE  FLOATIMJ  CITY— THK 
SOLO  SULTAN— ANIMALS— FUTURE  OF   IIDRNEO. 

"  Beyond  the  Millanow  country,  to  the  north,  is  the  Brunai 
dominion  of  the  native  Malay  sultan.  The  island  of  Labuan 
lies  off  his  territories.  Beyond  these  are  i)arts  held  by  the 
Malay  Sultan  of  Solo,  the  group,  or  archipelago,  to  the  north- 
east. Lower  down  towards  the  south  is  the  territory  of  Koti, 
colonised  by  the  Bugis  of  Celebes,  but  recognising  the  authority 
of  the  Dutch.  To  'he  west  of  this  is  the  Dutch  territory  of 
Banjcrmassin,  and  north  of  this,  Pontianak  and  Sambas,  terri- 
tories also  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  There  are  several  Malay 
sultans  under  the  protectorate  of  the  Dutch. 

"At  one  time  last  century,  we  might  have  owned  a  large 
portion  of  North  Borneo,  as  the  Sultan  of  Solo  had  made  it 
ever  to  us.  At  one  time  we  actually  occupied  the  long  island 
of  Pal  1  wan,  but  the  garrison  was  massacred,  and  the  station 
given  I' p.  When  Sir  James  Brooke  had  proved  the  value  of 
Borneo,  "e  managed  to  obtain  the  very  small  island  of  labuan 
from  the  Sultan  of  Brunai,  for  the  purpose  of  a  coaling  station. 
There  is  a  fine  harbour,  and  abundance  of  coal,  and  we  dignify 
the  officer  in  charge  with  the  title  of  Governor.  The  island  is 
unworthy  of  further  notice  except  that  it  serves  as  a  watch  upon 
the  Sultan  of  Brunai,  and  the  pirates  who  used  to  sweep  round 
the  Eastern  seas,  but  who  have  entirely  disappeared,  owing 
to  the  exertions  of  the  British  gunboats,  supplemented  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Sarawak  Government. 

"The  city  of  Brunai  is  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth.  This  city 
is  the  capital  of  the  Malay  state  of  the  same  name,  and  once 
ruled  over  the  entire  north-west  coast  of  Borneo.  At  the  time 
Sir  James  Brooke  first  touched  Borneo,  Sarawak  had  completely 
thrown  off  the  yoke,  and  there  was  no  government  recognised. 
The  sultan  made  the  best  of  a  bad  case,  and  made  over  Sara- 
wak to  Sir  James  Brooke.  The  city  of  Brunai,  being  built 
on  the  river  and  on  small  islands,  presents  an  appearance 
from  a  distance  as  if  it  floated  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters. 
The  city  extends  several  miles  in  various  directions,  and 
journeys  from  one  house,  or  part,  to  another,  are  made  in 
boats.  Though  the  city  appears  so  large,  the  population  is 
not  great,  as  the  houses  are  scattered.  The  total  population 
would  hardly  be  more  than  40,000  souls.  Most  of  these  are 
Malays.  There  are  a  few  Chinese  settlements  in  the  interior, 
towards  the  south,  while  the  sea  tribe  of  Badjow  Dyaks  are 
found  to  the  north.  The  great  tribe  of  Kyans — probably  a 
primitive  branch  of  the  Dyaks — touch  the  Brunai  territory  to 
the  south,  and  proceed  far  into  the  interior  of  the  island. 
They  are  a  very  interesting  race,  and  supposed  to  be  nobler 
in  character  than  even  the  Dyaks. 

"  The  territories  of  the  Sultan  of  Solo  extend  dowi.  a  great 
way,  and  for  some  distance  into  the  interior.     The  Solo  people 


are  nil  Malays,  and  some  trade  is  carried  on,  in  square- 
rigged  V'lssels,  with  the  parts  in  the  interior,  though  little  is 
known  of  ♦hem.  We  know  of  ships  commanded  by  Euro- 
pean captains  which  have  been  there,  All  these  parts  annually 
furnish  numerous  Malay  pilgrims  for  Mecca.  These  pilgrims 
on  their  return  are  dignified  with  the  title  of  £>ii/u  Haji  (lord 
pilgrim),  and  dress  in  the  usual  long  pilgrim's  robe.  These 
men  are  usually  the  worst  among  the  Malays,  being  always 
found  connected  with  plots.  Southwards  towards  Koti,  where 
there  is  a  Dutch  residency,  the  country  has  been  occupied  by  the 
Celebes,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  Bugis  ■  -en.  These  Bugis 
are  a  remarkable  race,  superior  in  physical  build  to  the  Dyaks, 
and  carry  on  very  extensive  trading  operations  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. About  two  hundred  of  their  trading //-<»///«,  fitted  out 
for  the  high  seas,  arrive  every  year  at  Singapore  from  Celebes, 
bringing  numerous  most  valuable  articles  of  traflic,  such  as  the 
pea-berry  coffee  (which  is  the  best  in  the  world),  tortoise-shells, 
mother-of-pearl,  gold  dust,  Cajeput  011,  corals,  rare  varieties  of 
sea-shells,  native-made  clotha,  and  live  birds  of  the  most  gay  and 
gorgeous  plumage,  such  as  sun-birds,  birds  of  paradise,  lories, 
and  cockatoos.  On  their  way  they  touch  at  numerous  ports, 
and  sometimes  even  visit  the  northern  coasts  of  Australia. 

"  While  the  coasts  are  thus  occupied  by  various  powers,  the 
great  interior  of  this  vast  island  remains  entirely  unknown. 
What  riches,  what  races,  what  states,  may  be  found  there,  are 
matters  of  conjecture. 

"  The  principal  animals  of  the  island  are  the  rhinoceros, 
panther,  monkeys  and  apes  of  many  varieties,  small  cows, 
buffaloes,  wild  cattle,  and  a  small  breed  of  horses.  The 
panther,  cows,  and  horses,  are  smaller  than  the  continental 
species,  and  the  former  is  hardly  a  match  for  a  well-armed 
Dyak  with  his  buckler  and  sharp  heavy  sword.  The  cows 
are  a  stunted  breed,  and  only  found  to  the  north  of  the 
island.  A  few  English  oxen  have  been  introduced  into 
Sarawak.  Small  horses  are  seen  at  Brunai  and  at  Koti,  where 
there  are  also  buffaloes.  The  orang-outang  is  found  only 
in  the  northern  half  of  the  island.  There  are  deer  of  many 
kinds,  the  smallest  being  the  palandok,  not  larger  than  a  cat, 
and  exceedingly  graceful  and  pretty. 

"  The  character  of  the  Dyak  is  peculiarly  simple^nd  pleas- 
ing. Circumst<iiices  have  induced  a  ferocity  in  him  which  is 
foreign  to  his  nature.  He  is  grateful  for  benefits,  and  remem- 
bers kindness.  He  is  loyal,  gentle,  harmless,  honest,  truthful, 
t.-achable,  and  moral.  He  is  brave  and  courageous,  and  never 
shrinks  from  the  enemy.  Contact  with  civilisation  has  failed 
as  yet  to  spoil  hira,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  drink,  deceit, 
and  imii:ora!ity,  will  greatly  lower  his  character  in  time.  How- 
ever, should  Christianity  supervene,  there  is  great  hope  of  the 
Dyaks.  Every  well-wisher  of  the  island  will  wish  success  to 
the  Sarawak  government,  the  extension  of  its  rule,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  evil  influence  of  the  Dutch.  Borneo  stands 
pre-eminent  in  its  combination  of  n.ineral  and  agricultural 
capabilities,  and  will  silently  and  ste,\dily  rise  to  take  her 
proper  position  in  the  earth.  Her  rive/s  are  large  and  navi- 
gable, her  extent  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Austrian  or  German 
empires,  her  races  are  either  simple  and  noble  as  the  Dyak  and 
Kyan,  or  industrious  as  the  Chinese ;  she  has  obtained  peace 
both  from  pirates  without  and  internal  feuds  and  warfare.  An 
enlightened  Englishman 'is  at  the  head  of  a  strong  native 
government,  and  Christianity  is  making  w.iy  with  rapid  strides. 
A  happier  time  may  not  be  very  far  off," 
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Recent  Discoveries  in  Madagascar. — /. 


Our  readers  may  remember  that  in  a  previous  volume  we  gave 
a  general  sketch  of  the  travels  of  M.  Grandidier  in  this  island. 
It  is  now  our  purpose  to  give  some  account  of  the  productions 
of  the  country,  of  the  people  who  inhabit  it,  and  other  points 
of  interest  upon  which  valuable  light  lias  been  thrown  by  the 
observations  and  researches  of  the  same  indefatigable  explorer. 
And  first,  a  few  words  as  to  the  structure  of  the  country. 

The  interior  of  Madagascar  is  encircled  at  some  distance 
from  the  coast  by  an  almost  continuous  girdle  of  primeval 
forest,  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  in  width  ;  tJ.e  land  enclosed  by 
this  belt  is  arid  and  barren ;  the  mountains,  formed  of  red 
chyey  soil,  useless  for  all  purposes  of  cultivation,  are  unshaded 
by  a  single  tree ;  there  grows  neither  flower  nor  shrub,  except 
where  at  the  source  of  some  stream  a  tiny  island  of  verdure 
appears  lost  in  the  ocean  of  bare  mountains ;  so  that  in  all 
this  part  there  remains  for  actual  utilisation  only  the  marshy 
bottoms  of  the  narrow  ravines  which  separate  the  chains  of  hills. 
The  natives  have  planted  fields  of  rice  in  these  small  valleys, 
which  yield  a  rich  return  ;  but  in  other  parts  where,  at  the  out- 
skirts of  some  of  their  villages,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
cultivate  manioc,  potatoes,  and  cotton,  their  efforts  have  been 
rewarded  with  but  sorry  results.  The  soil  in  all  this  region  is 
naturally  so  very  hard  and  sterile  that  it  would  require  immense 
labour  to  make  it  productive.  Added  to  this,  the  natives  do 
not  possess  the  necessary  implements  for  the  task,  and  they 
themselves  are  not  at  all  of  an  industrious  or  persevering  turn 
of  mind. 

In  the  north-east  the  country  is  continually  watered  by 
excessive  rains,  and  the  vegetation  is  rapid  and  luxuriant.  M. 
Grandidier  thinks  that  coffee-plantations  would  flourish  on  the 
mountains  near  this  coast  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane 
would  meet  with  more  success  in  drier  parts  of  the  island, 
where  its  growth  would  be  slower  and  the  juice,  consequently, 
thicker  and  more  rich  in  sugar.  Many  districts  of  the  east  and 
west  coast  would  yield  crops  of  cotton,  sesame,  and  arachide. 
In  the  south  and  west  of  the  island  the  drought  is  so  continual 
that  cultivation  is  impossible,  except  along  the  course  of  the 
streams,  and  as  these  are  comparatively  rare,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  great  future  for  this  part  in  an  agricultural  point 
of  view ;  but  there  are  in  Menabd  excellent  pasturages  where 
large  flocks  might  be  raised.  At  present,  however,  there  is  no 
chance  of  such  resources  being  developed. 

Europeans,  unfortunately,  are  not  permitted  to  own  land  in 
Madagascar,  and  even  if  they  were,  there  is  another  difl[iculty 
which  would  prove  a  serious  drawback  to  all  undertakings,  and 
that  is  the  corvif.  According  to  the  existing  treaties  the 
queen  and  her  governors  have  the  power  to  demand  the  instant 
service  of  men  at  any  moment.  No  matter  what  work  they 
have  in  hand,  or  what  inconvenience  or  injury  it  may  inflict 
upon  themselves  or  their  masters,  they  must  obey  the  voice 
which  calls  them  to  work  for  their  sovereign.  Now,  if  the  ion-it 
were  utilised  for  the  public  good,  such  as  the  construction  of 
canals,  public  roads,  &c.,  t'ie  evil  would  not  be  so  great,  but  as 
it  at  present  stands,  it  is  only  put  into  requisition  for  building 
houses  for  the  queen  or  other  grandees  of  the  kingdom.  M. 
Grandidier  considers   that  the   0rvie  and   slavery  are  the 


great  stumbling-biorks  which  prevent  Madagascar  from  bcrom- 
ing  the  important  country  that  it  otherwise  might ;  but  he  lias 
reason  to  hope  that  ere  long  these  impediments  will  be  removed. 
He  trusts  that  the  En;;lish  and  French  residents  will  unite  in 
efforts  for  the  abolition  of  the  conk — at  any  rate,  as  it  at 
present  exists;  for  if,  in  lieu,  an  impost  were  levied  in  money  or 
products,  the  officers  and  soldiers  might  be  paid  with  the  tax. 
Since  the  adoption  of  Christianity,  the  slaves  have  begim  to 
see  their  rights  as  men,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  day  is 
approaching  when  slavery,  that  curse  of  African  countries,  will 
be  swept  from  off  the  face  of  Madagascar. 


Animal  life  in  Madagascar  .ibounds  in  species  peculiar  to 
the  island,  and  the  curious  forms  met  with  at  almost  every  step 
give  to  the  country  one  of  its  distinctive  features.  But  although 
it  furnishes  many  most  curious  types,  the  sjiecies  are  not  so 
numerous  as  has  been  hitherto  asserted.  The  collection  of 
lemuride  monkeys  brought  over  by  M.  Grandidier  has  been 
examined  by  M.  Milne-Edwards,  who,  after  careful  study  of 
their  anatomy  and  embryology  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  animals  must  be  regarded  as  forming  a  distinct  order, 
and  that  it  is  an|  error  to  place  them  amongst  the  apes,  where 
naturalists  have  hitherto  ranged  them.  Another  curious  feature 
with  respect  to  these  lemurs  is  the  immense  number  of  indivi- 
dual varieties  in  one  different  species ;  a  discovery  which  has 
notably  lessened  the  long  array  set  down  in  zoological  cata- 
logues. MM.  Grandidier  and  Milne-Edwards  show  that 
although  twenty-two  kinds  are  described  by  different  writers,  in 
reality  there  are  ,Tiot  more  than  six  or  seven  which  can  be 
separated  by  distinctive  features  ;  the  fact  being  that  the  local 
races  have  been  mistaken  for  species.  Ti-  lemurs  of  Africa 
are  much  more  closely  allied  to  those  of  Madagascar  than  is 
usually  thought  to  be  the  case. 

Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  always  been  held  by  zoologists 
that  no  representatives  of  the  order  of  the  pachyderms,  or  of 
that  of  the  rodents  existed  in  this  island,  but  M.  Grandidier's 
discoveries  of  Hippopotamus  lemerlei  and  his  Cheropotamus 
Edwardsii,  and  of  the  great  rat  of  Menab($,  have  shown  this 
belief  to  be  erroneous.  The  birds  bear  some  affinity  to  those 
of  Australia.  In  both  countries,  for  instance,  it  appears  there 
is  no  representative  of  the  family  of  woodpeckers,  so  common 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  j  and  black  parrots  again  are 
peculiar  to  the  two  countries. 

THE    CLIMATE, 

The  climate  varies  very  much  according  to  the  seasons  and 
localities.  At  the  time  of  the  monsoons  from  the  sfi^th-east, 
the  east  coast  is  subject  tc  continual  rains,  but  the  inhabitants 
on  the  west  coast  and  in  the  interior  are  enjoying  their  fine 
season.  In  like  manner,  during  the  monsoons  from  the  north- 
east, the  north-west  coast  and  the  country  inland  is  deluged 
with  rain,  while  the  east  coast  is  having  its  turn  of  dry  weather. 
The  southern  part  of  the  island,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
does  not  often  benefit  by  a  rainfall,  and  is  subject  to  long 
droughts  which  bring  terrible  famines  on  th?  inhabitants  of 
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those' districts.  The  monsoons,  tiiough  turned  from  their  true 
direction  by  the  configuration  of  the  coasts,  occur  with  great 
regularity,  and  the  gales  from  the  south  and  east  are  very  violent. 
M.  Grandidicr  thinks  that  the  idea  usually  entertained  about 
the  climate  of  Madagascar  being  very  unhealthy  is  a  mistaken 
one,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  certain  parts  on  the  north- 
east and  north-west  coasts  which  are  swamps  covered  with 
mangroves,  the  country  is  not  specially  trying  to  Europeans. 


origin,  and  distinguished  by  tubercular  eruptions  and  a  curious 
discoloration  of  the  hands  and  feet.  According  to  AL  Grandidier 
few  Madecasses  escape  it,  and  they  have  their  own  special 
remedies  for  it,  which  are  generally  efficacious  in  the  long  run. 
.Vnotlier  affection  common  among  the  Hovahs  at  Kmerina  is 
calculus,  which  makes  many  victims.  The  Madecasses  suffer 
much  al-so  from  convulsive  disorders,  which  they  attribute  to 
possession  by  an  evil  spirit  or  demon,  and,  for  their  cure,  make 
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He  wondered,  indeed,  after  seeing  the  lives  of  debauchery  and 
itllcness  led  by  many  of  the  Creoles  and  European  traders,  tha'. 
tliere  was  not  a  much  greater  mortality  amongst  the  residents. 
Creoles,  whose  blood  is  vitiated  and  enfeebled,  and  young 
soldiers  who  are  sometimes  transported  all  at  onre  to  these 
tropical  countries  widiout  any  [irevious  acclimatisation,  nm  tlic 
greatest  risks.  Older  men  would  have  little  or  nothing  \.n  fc.ir 
from  the  climate,  if  they  led  reguhu  lives. 

The  most  serious  form  of  disease  met  widi  in  the  island 
is  tlic  Ic/y  or  kouln/ia,  a  malady  said  to  be  of  a  syphilitic 


use  of  incantations  and  special  treatment,  curious  enough  were 
there  space  to  describe  it. 

rni.iTic.VL  rrmsinNs. 
The  countr}-,  politically  speaking,  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct p.-'.rts— namely,  that  governed  by  the  HovJis,  and  that 
independent  of  them.  At  the  bcginiiing  of  this  century  the 
liopulation  of  the  islan<l  was  diviiied  into  a  certain  number 
of  tribes  about  liftecn — each  of  which  was  governed  by  two 
or  three  chiefs,  uii^  v.vie  con.scat  ;ly  at  war  one  with  the  other. 
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"  It  was  feudalism  without  a  suzerain."  It  might  be  safely 
affirmed  that  on  the  east  coast,  at  least,  each  village  would 
form  a  state  in  itself,  each  family  have  a  chief  of  its  own,  and 
be  perfectly  independent  of  its  neighbours.  At  this  period  the 
Hovahs  possessed  no  more  power  than  any  of  the  other 
tribes. 

In  the  year  1810,  however,  when  Radama  I.  became  king, 
their  supremacy  began  to  be  established.  Radama  was  an 
enterprising  man,  intelligent  and  full  of  courage,  and  he  at  once 
commenced  a  warfare  with  the  neighbouring  tribes.  At  first  these 
expeditions  were  merely  raids,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off 
cattle,  or  pillaging  some  hamlet 
— p.vpeditions  taken  under 
cover  of  the  night — and  ended 
directly  the  booty  was  secured. 
Finding  himself  sometimes 
defeated  —although  at  other 
times  victorious  — in  these 
petty  contests,  the  king,  fol- 
lowing the  enlightened  advice 
of  certain  Europeans,  dis- 
ciplined his  troops  and  now 
ilelermined  upon  territorial 
aggression. 

IJut,  though  possessed  of  an 
aaiiy,  the  plan  adopted  by 
thi.  Hovahs  was  that  of  strata- 
gem rather  than  war.  They 
would  cause  two  neighbouring 
states  to  quarrel,  and  then  the 
weaker  of  the  two  would  inva- 
riably place  itself  under  their 
protection.  It  is  tnie  that,  al- 
though there  was  little  fighting, 
many  men  were  lost  in  these 
martial  expeditions;  but  the 
'osswas  the  result  of  the  defects, 
or  ratlier  the  total  want  of, 
a  commissariat  department. 
When  armies  of  from  fifty  to 
sixty  thousand  men  are  taken 
through  desert  countries  with- 
out any  provision  being  made 
for  their  sustenance,  the  won- 
der is  ort  great  if  many  die 
of  starvation. 

Tile  sovereigns  who  have  succeeded  Radama  have  con- 
tinued to  increase  the  power  of  their  kingdom,  so  that  in 
less  than  fifty  years  tiie  Hovahs  acquired  without  difficulty 
undisputed  sway  over  half  the  island.  From  Fort  Dauphin  to 
Cape  Amber,  and  from  thence  to  Bambetok  B.-vy,  all  the  tribes 
own  their  authority,  Moreover,  their  ))ortion  of  the  country 
is  the  most  ferli.e,  .and  best  adapted  for  cultivation.  Added 
to  this,  its  inhabitants  number  ahuost  seven-eighths  of  the 
entire  population. 

INHABITANTS. 

M.  Grandidier  found  it  quite  impossible  to  gain  accurate 
statistics  as  to  the  population  of  Afad-igascar,  but  it  is  his 
opinion  th.it,  taking  the  whole,  there  cannot  be  four  millions  of 
people  in  the  island.  There  are  nearly  one  million  of  Hoxahs 
in  the  province  of  Emerina,  and  in  the  country  of  their  neich- 
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hours  and  allies,  the  Betsileos,  about  six  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  Then  in  the  east  the  population  may  be  reckoned 
to  be  two  millions,  and  amongst  the  independent  tribes  there 
are  about  five  hundred  thousand  souls. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  belong  no  more  to  one 
and  the  same  race  than  the  whole  of  the  country  does  to  one 
king,"  says  M.  Grandidier.  Kafir,  Mongolian,  and  Caucasian 
races  have  been  mixed  and  crossed  with  the  native  Made- 
casse,  and  these  alliances  have  in  each  case  altered  for 
the  better  the  original  appearance  of  the  aborigines.  It  is 
only  on  the  east  coast  that  the  pure  type  is  preserved,  and 

there  you  meet  with  the  real 
Madecasses,  whose  depressed 
noses  and  round  flat  faces, 
crowned  with  bushy  heads 
of  hair,  form  anything  but 
attractive  physiognomies.  The 
personal  appearance  of  the 
people  on  the  west  coast  is  not 
nearly  so  ugly.  From  time  im- 
memorial they  have  come  in 
contact  with  other  nations. 
Vessels  e>/  route  from  the  Red 
Sea  toSofala,andChinese  junks 
to  the  coast  of  Africa  formerly 
jiasscdthis  way,  and  doubtless 
touched  on  these  shores  ;  later 
still,  the  Arabs  traded  here. 
And  so,  in  course  of  time,  the 
woolly  hair  of  the  native  grew 
shining  and  glossy,  and  the 
dusky  skin  assumed  an  olive 
hue  and  became  many  degrees 
more  transparent ;  for  amongst 
the  free  men  there  are  to  be 
seen  evident  traces  of  Cau- 
ccisian  descent — amongst  the 
slaves  traces  of  the  Kafir. 

There  is  yet  a  third  race, 
verydistinctfromthe  other  two, 
which  has  established  itself  in 
the  island,  and  which  evidently 
belongs  to  '.lie  great  Mongolian 
family.  In  distant  ages,  before 
the  Christian  era,  the  Malays 
(fron-.  rtliom  this  race  appears 
to  have  descended)  traded  with  the  natives  of  Ceylon.  At 
what  period  they  landed  in  Madagascar — whether  they  came 
there  of  their  own  accord  01  were  driven  on  its  coasts  by  the 
violence  of  the  winds — tradition  does  not  tell ;  but  it  seems 
certain  that  these  peoi)k,  the  Hovahs,  were  at  one  time  resident 
on  the  west  coast,  before  they  migrated  into  the  interior,  to  what 
is  now  the  central  pnjvince  of  .Vnkova.  That  the  Hovahs  are 
of  Asiatic  origin  M.  Grandidier  has  not  the  least  doubt.  In 
short,  they  possess  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Mongolian  race: 
their  eyes  .are  long  and  oval,  their  cheek-bones  projecting, 
and  their  complexions  copper-coloured.  The  Hovahs,  although 
not  more  courageous  than  the  other  natives,  possess  that 
respect  for  .authority,  that  spirit  of  obedience,  those  habits  of 
industry,  and  that  social  org.inisation  which  distinguishes  the 
Asiatic  races,  and  which  are  wanting  in  the  other  Madecasses. 
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T/ie  "  Right "  Whale  :   a  Popiihir  Moiiogmph, 


EY    AN    OLD    WHAI.E.SMAN. 
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The  description  of  any  animal,  plant,  or  mineral  largely  used 
in  the  domestic  economy  of  mankind  must  always  have  an  in- 
terest for  the  reflective  mind ;  and  among  these  the  "  right " 
whale — one  of  the  grand  cetaceans  that  furnish  oil  and  whale- 
bone— should  certainly  hold  a  prominent  rank,  since  nine- 
tenths  of  the  civilised  peoples  of  the  earth  make  use  of  these 
commodities  in  one  way  or  another. 

Celebrated  as  the  right  whale  has  been,  and  well  known  to 
commerce  for  a  period  of  nearly  icur  centuries,  it  is  not  a 
little  strange  that  we  have  as  yet  no  reoUy  correct  description 
either  of  its  appearance  or  habits,  and  even  such  information 
as  we  do  possess  is  in  many  respects  erroneous.  Though  many 
books  have  been  \vritten  upon  the  subject  by  retired  whalers, 
they  treat  chiefly  of  the  chase  and  mode  of  capturing  it,  and 
not  of  the  animal  itself;  while  most  of  the  numerous  books  of 
natural  history  relating  to  this  subject  give  but  sketches  drawn 
from  liincy,  and  by  persons  who  have  never  studied  nature 
outside  of  their  cabinets.  In  one  of  these,  written  by  a 
celebrated  naturalist,  we  are  told  that  "  whales  have  legs  in 
addition  to  their  flappers,"  and  in  the  engraving  which  accom- 
panies the  description  the  right  whale  is  represented  with  a  head 
bearing  a  ludicrous  resemblance  to  that  of  a  gigantic  bullfrog. 

From  such  misrepresentations  the  world  must  ac(i\iire 
very  erroneous  ideas  concerning  Leviathan's  appearance  ;  and 
it  is  to  correct  these  that  the  following  monograph  is  put 
forth.  The  writer  having  spent  many  years  in  the  pursuit  of 
these  grand  cetaceans,  deems  himself  capable  "f  giving  at 
least  a  correct  delineation  of  their  appearance,  as  also  a  faithful 
account  of  some  of  their  more  singular  habits. 

And  first  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  geographical  range  of 
this  species,  known  to  whalesmen  as  the  "  right "  whale,  the 
Balana  mystketiis  of  naturalists. 

The  right  wliale  inhabits  the  seas  of  four,  if  not  all  five,  of 
the  grand  divisions  of  salt  water.  It  is  found  in  the  Atlantic, 
though  there  only  small  in  size  and  few  in  number  compared 
with  what  might  fiave  been  seen  in  former  times.  The  eastern 
Arctic,  around  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  some  forty  years  ago 
was  a  celebrated  coursing  ground  for  right  whales,  but  the 
constant  warfare  waged  against  them  has  greatly  reduced  their 
numbers.  In  the  western  part  of  the  Polar  Basin  they  are 
encountered,  though  not  in  large  numbers,  the  more  numerous 
species  there  being  the  great  "  Polar  whale."  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  right  w-hales  are  common,  but  the  chase  there  is  generally 
after  the  more  valuable  sperm  whale  or  cachalot,  which  affects  a 
warmer  clime  than  its  larger  congeners.  It  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained whether  the  right  whale  exists  in  the  South  Polar  Seas, 
but  probably  when  the  waters  within  the  Antarctic  become 
better  known,  Leviatlwn  will  be  found  there  in  as  great 
numbers  as  at  one  time  around  the  shores  of  Greenland. 

At  present  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  right  whale  are  in 
the  northern  and  southern  sections  of  tlie  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
thither  are  most  of  the  whaling  vessels  dispatched,  being 
always  sure  of  finding  full  cargoes,  though  many  vessels  are 
also  engaged  in  the  chase  of  them  in  the  North  and  South 
Atlantic,  as  also  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  right  whale  varies  in  size,  according  to  age  and  the 


waters  in  which  it  is  found,  but  its  length  averages  from 
si.xty  to  ninety  feet,  and  its  circumference  around  the  thickest 
part  of  the  body  is  little  less  than  two-thirds  its  length.  The 
flukes  oi  «.:'l  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  horizontal  extent, 
and  the  fins  or  flippers  from  about  five  to  eight.  The  head 
is  about  seven  feet  from  the  tip  to  the  spout-holes,  and  over 
three  from  the  highest  point  on  top  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
inside.  The  average  circumference  of  a  right  whale's  head  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  The  cows  are  about  two-thirds  the 
size  of  the  bulls. 

According  to  Captain  Scoresby's  estimate,  a  whale  sixty  feet 
in  length  will  weigh  seventy  tons,  or  as  much  as  three  hundred 
fat  oxen,  while  the  oil  taken  from  it  will  be  about  thirty  tons. 
It  is  a  common  saying  among  whalesmen  that  it  recjuires  thirty 
fathoms  of  water  for  a  "  three-hundred-barreller  "  to  swim  in. 

The  flukes  of  the  right  whale  are  of  solid  blubber,  and  for 
attack  or  defence  are  by  for  the  most  efficient  weapon  the 
animal  possesses,  sometimes  sending  a  whale-boat  and  its 
crew  full  thirty  feet  into  mid-air,  and  often  killing  many  of  the 
men.  These  flukes  are  not  placed  vertically,  as  in  other  fish, 
but  transversely,  and  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  water ;  so 
that  whales  have  been  known  to  swim  on  at  the  rate  of  a  mile 
an  hour  after  death,  the  onward  movement  being  caused  by  the 
waves  giving  to  the  flukes  an  almost  life-like  propulsion.  The 
point  of  junction  between  the  flukes  and  the  main  body  of  the 
animal  is  extremely  small,  and  the  tendons  at  this  part  are 
easily  severed  with  a  spade. 

The  head,  from  which  the  whalebone  is  obtained,  is  a 
most  singular  structure,  and  nicely  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
cetacean.  In  shape  it  has  been  compared,  and  very  appro- 
priately, to  a  round-toed,  flat  soled  shoe,  with  straight  sides. 
The  lower  jaw  is  from  eight  to  ten  feet  wide  where  it  unites 
with  the  body,  but  be»,omes  smaller  towards  the  extremity, 
resembling,  when  cleaned  of  the  flesh,  a  blun.iy-pointed  arch 
about  seven  feet  in  length.  The  skull  or  crown  bone,  which 
serves  as  the  upper  jaw,  is  a  single  bone,  slightly  rounded  on 
the  top,  and  four  or  five  feet  wide  at  the  neck,  but  also 
smaller  at  the  extremity.  It  is  to  thi3  bone  that  the  slabs 
of  what  is  usually  termed  "  whalebone  "  arc  fastened.  They 
are  in  pieces  of  from  two  to  ten  feet  in  length,  about  twelve 
inches  wide  at  the  top,  tapering  down  gently  and  curving 
inward,  till  at  the  lower  end  they  are  mere  points.  The 
pieces  radiate  edgeways,  from  what  may  be  called  the  ridge- 
pole of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  are  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  half  an  incli  apart.  They  are  not  of  the 
ordinary  osseous  nature,  but  more  resembling  coarse  hair, 
closely  matted  together ;  and  on  the  inside  edge  this  hait  is 
fringed  out,  and  serves  as  a  sieve  through  which  the  anim.il 
strains  its  food. 

The  eyes  of  the  'ight  whale  are  not  much,  if  anything, 
larger  than  those  of  an  ox.  They  are  placed  in  the  b.ick  part 
of  the  head  in  ^uch  a  position  that  the  whale  cannot  see  before 
it.  Their  power  of  vision  is,  however,  very  great  when  any 
object  comes  within  their  "  field." 

The  "spout-holcs  "  of  the  right  whale  are  on  the  top  of  its 
head,  near  the  neck,  and  consist  of  two  large  oval  cavities, 
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apparently  scooped  out  of  the  blubber,  each  capable  of  holding* 
several  quarts  of  water.  At  the  bottom  of  each  is  an  orifice 
leading  right  downwards.  Tiiese  can  be  opened  and  closed  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  animal ;  though  they  are  always  kept  shut 
when  it  is  swimming  under  water.  Whenever  it  rises  to  the 
surface  these  cavities  are,  of  course,  filled  with  snlt  water,  and 
it  is  this,  mixed  with  Leviathan's  breath,  that  causes  the  well- 
known  "  spout"  The  water  is  thrown  vertically  upwards  in  a 
close  stream,  till  Its  force  becomes  spent,  when  it  bursts  and 
falls  back  like  the  spray  from  an  hydraulic  fountain.  The 
"  spouts "  are  best  seen  when  the  whale  is  coming  directly 
towards,  or  going  away  from,  the  observer  ;  and  these  singular 
jets  iteatt  are  often  projected  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet. 
As  the  animal  always  "  blows  "  the  moment  it  comes  to  the 
surface,  the  sailors  on  the  look-out  watch  for  this  spouting,  and 
when  seen,  give  the  signal,  "  There  she  blows  I "  The  fins  or 
flippers  of  the  right  whale  are  placed  just  behind  the  eyes ;  and 
consist  of  a  hand-like  collection  of  bones,  having  four  fingeis — 
the  two  inside  ones  being  the  longest ;  they  are  enclosed  with 
a  thick  layer  of  blubber,  which  envelops  the  whole  iiand,  and 
of  itself  yields  several  barrels  of  oil.  The  flippf.rs  are  used 
both  as  propellers  and  means  of  defence,  but  ?.ppear  to  have 
anotVier  purpose,  that  of  balancing  the  body  u^jon  the  waves. 

The  colour  both  of  the  »ight  and  sperm  whales,  is  a  glossy 
black ;  though  the  former  are  sometimes  seen  mottled  with 
large  spots  of  a  whitish  hue.  The  skin  of  both  kinds  is  similar. 
Outside  the  regular  skin,  which  has  no  j.eculiarity,  there  is  a 
coat  of  what  resembles  coarse  stiff  hair,  of  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  thickness ;  and  outside  this  again  is  another  cuticle, 
like  glossy  black  silk,  but  so  thin  that  when  a  piece  of  it  is 
laid  over  the  page  of  a  book  the  print  can  plainly  be  seen 
through  it — thi  sailors  say  even  plainer  than  without  it. 

The  blubber  on  a  fat  whale  is  from  ter.  to  twenty  inches 
deep  in  its  thickest  part — from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  being 
the  average — and  covers  the  entire  body  from  snout  to  tail.  It 
is  generally  of  a  whitish  colour,  though  when  very  fat  it  has  a 
bluish  tinge.  It  is  coarser  in  texture,  and  harder  to  the  touch 
than  fat  pork ;  and  is  so  thickly  impregnated  with  oil,  that  a 
cask  closely  packed  with  solid  blubber  will  not  contain  the  oil 
boiled  out  of  it,  even  without  the  scraps  from  which  it  has 
been  extracted  I  When  properly  boiled  in  a  clean  pot,  the  oil 
is  of  a  light  colour ;  but  should  not  the  pot  be  perfectly  clean, 
it  will  have  a  dark  tinge,  and  is  then  deemed  of  inferior  quality. 
■  The  length  of  a  whale's  life  is  still  a  subject  of  conjecture ; 
but  judging  from  its  size  and  other  peculiarities,  it  cannot  be 
less  than  that  of  the  elephant,  which  animal  the  whale  re- 
sembles in  other  characteristics  than  size.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  right  whale  does  not  gain  its  full  dimensions  till  twenty-five 
years  of  age ;  and  some  notches  on  the  slabs  of  whalebon ; 
are  pointed  to  as  proofs  of  this  fact.  This,  however,  is  not 
deemed  a  trustworthy  criterion. 

The  velocity  with  which  a  right  whale  can  make  its  way 
through  the  water  is  astonishing^far  beyond  what  is  generally 
supposed.  Its  ordinary  rate  of  speed  is  moderate  enough  ; 
but  when  a  boat  becomes  fastened  to  one  by  the  harpoon,  or  it 
gets  "  gallied  "  in  any  way,  it  rushes  off  at  a  rate  that  would  leave 
tlie  fleetest  locomotive  far  behind.  What  a  whale's  best  speed 
is  has  never  been  exactly  ascertained ;  but  the  following  anec- 
dote related  of  one  is  given  as  true,  and  seems  to  imply  that  it  is 
only  a  little  less  than  that  of  electricity  ; — "  A  whale-ship  fish- 
ing off  the  western  coast  of  Greenland,  one  day  struck  a  large 


right  wha'e — the  largest  the  whalesmen  had  seen  during  the 
cruise.  Leviathan  started  off  in  a  westerly  direction  ;  and 
night  coming  on,  the  boats  were  obliged  to  cut  from  him,  leav- 
ing the  iron  still  sticking  in  his  flesh.  That  was  the  last  that 
they  ever  saw  of  him;  but  two  days  after,  another  vessel  engaged 
in  the  same  business,  caught  the  same  whale — of  course  identi- 
fied by  the  irons — in  the  Polar  Basin,  near  Behring's  Straits!" 
He  had  thus  made  the  famous  North- West  Passage  in  forty-eight 
hours — the  quickest  time  on  record. 

The  food  of  the  right  whale  consists  of  small  sea  insects, 
or  wfly«x(J,  known  to  whalesmen  as  "brit."  These  animalcules 
are  of  a  reddish  coloui,  and  generally  about  the  size  of  mustard- 
seed  ;  thouc;!i  sometimes  very  much  larger,  come  being  nearly 
half  an  inch  long.  They  float  in  immense  shoals  upon  the 
surfr.sje  of  the  sea;  sometimes  colouring  the  water  to  the 
extent  of  many  miles,  as  if  it  were  blood.  The  whale  swims 
in  amongst  them,  with  its  lips  dropped  flat  along,  or  a  little 
below,  the  surface;  and  when  large  quantities  of  the  "brit" 
have  surged  into  its  yawning  gape,  it  closes  its  lips  in  an 
upward  direction,  scooping  the  insects  into  its  mouth,  and 
along  with  them  several  hogsheads  of  sea-water.  The  jaws 
are  tlien  opened  again,  and,  with  a  grand  outward  breath,  the 
water  is  ejected  through  the  whalebone  fringes,  leaving  the 
insects  clinging  to  the  coating  of  hair  inside ;  there  to  be 
gathered  up  by  the  whale's  great  tongue,  and  sent  wholesale 
into  its  stomach. 

Why  the  throat  of  this  which  is  almost  the  largest  animal  in 
existence  should  be  no  larger  than  that  of  a  horse  or  ox  may 
appear  an  eccentricity  of  nature.  Yet  such  is  the  case  with 
Leviathan,  to  the  perplexing  of  naturalists.  The  Bible  readers, 
tco,  may  be  puzzled  by  "it;  for  certainly  the  whale  that  swal- 
lowed Jonah  could  not  have  been  a  right  whale. 

As  fat  as  is  known,  whales  are  wholly  uniparous,  no 
account  being  given  of  their  having  ever  been  found  with 
more  than  one  calf  at  a  time.  The  young  of  the  right  whale 
is  at  birth  about  twelve  feet  long,  and  weighs  nearly  a  ton. 
It  resembles  the  parents  in  every  respect,  except  in  size  and 
colour,  the  latter  being  a  shade  lighter  than  in  the  full-grown 
animals.  '  The  cows  are  strongly  attached  to  their  young; 
and,  though  at  other  times  inoffensive,  and  evidently  unused 
to  warfare,  they  are  ever  ready  to  defend  their  offspring  with 
fearlessness  and  fury,  and  will  attack  boats,  or  even  ships,  in 
revenge  for  any  injury  inflicted  upon  it.  When  the  calf  is 
first  born,  the  dam  teaches  it  to  swim,  by  keeping  close  along- 
side of  it,  until  the  little  one  gets  tired ;  when  she  will  dive 
under,  and  raise  it  up  so  that  it  may  rest  v  pon  her  back.  At 
this  season  the  cows  are  very  savage,  and  it  is  always  regarded 
as  a  dangerous  movement  to  strike  a  whale  calf,  though  it  is 
sometimes  done  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  "  school "  to 

:  a  halt. 

I        When  a  right  whale  is  suckling  its  calf,  the  quantity  of 

I  milk  is  enormous ;  and  if  the  mamniEB  be  cut  open,  the  flow 

'  n-ill  whiten  the  ocean  for  rods  around. 

When  accompanied  by  its  young,  the  right  whale  generally 

'  endeavours  to  keep  "  on  soundings,"  probably  for  the  purpoiie 
of  having  within  easy  reach  a  resting-place  for  '.he  calf 

Whether  the  right  whales  are  migratory  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  is  not  known ;  but  ce'  tain  it  is  that  no 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  their  movements.  They  app  ar 
and  disappear  almost  mysteriously  at  times ;  and  no  one  can 

j  imagine  whence  they  come  or  whitlicr  they  go. 
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To-day  scores  may  be  counted  from  the  mast-head,  all 
steadily  moving  in  the  same  direction ;  to-morrow  not  one 
will  be  in  sight.  Several  days  after,  you  meet  a  vessel  coming 
from  the  direction  in  which  they  had  disapijeared,  and  learn 
from  her  that  not  a  fluke  has  been  seen.  ^Vhile  you  are 
wondering  at  this,  you  arc  startled  by  tlic  cry  of  "  There  she 
blows !  '  and  the  next  moment  the  ocean  is  alive  with  them ; 
all  moving  in  one  direction — perhaps  the  very  opposite  to  that 
they  were  going  to  when  last  seen.  Where  they  stray  to  in 
their  perambulations  is   a  mystery,  unless  we  may   suppose 


may  be  five  miles  or  more  off— rushing  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  scene  of  danger. 

Besides  man,  the  right  whale  has  three  other  enemies  it 
may  well  dread.  These  are  the  sword-fish,  the  "  thrasher,"  and 
the  "killer."  There  is  also  a  case  on  record  of  a  sea-serpent 
having  attacked  and  conquered  Leviathan,  but  as  the  existence 
of  the  creature  is  somewhat  mythical,  it  cannot  be  classed  as 
one  of  his  regular  enemies. 

The  killer  is  itself  a  small  whale,  and  may  therefore  be 
accused  of  cannibalism.     It  has  very  sharp  teeth,  is  exceed- 
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them  to  have  been  hidden  under  water;  but  this,  from  the 
necessity  of  their  coming  to  the  surface  for  respiration  i; 
])lainly  impossible.  This  habit  of  hide-and-seek  belongs  also 
to  the  bow-head  whales,  and  is,  perhaps,  more  peculiar  to  them 
than  to  the  black  species. 

A  very  singular  circumstance  connected  with  the  habits  of 
these  great  cetaceans,  is  the  mode  of  communication  that 
exists  among  them.  By  some  sort  of  telegraphy,  as  yet  unex- 
plained, one  "  school "  can  give  notice  of  danger  to  another 
at  a  distance  of  several  miles.  This  has  been  often  observed, 
and  may  be  seen  from  the  mast-head  at  any  time,  when  two 
schools  are  in  sight,  and  an  individual  in  either  has  been 
struck  by  the  harpoon.  The  moment  the  iron  is  fast,  the 
spectator  will  see  the  whales  of  the  more  distant  school — it 


I  ingly  swift,  and  attacks  the  right  whale  ;  tlie  assailants  beiuj; 

in  schools  of  a  large  number  together,  probably  knowing  that 

in  "  union  there  is  strength."      Tiiese  harass  and  worry  the 

'  great  creature  until  life  is  extinct ;  and  dicn  content  themselves 

with  devouring  only  the  tongue,  leaving  the  carcase  to  the  birds 

and    sharks.      The  sword-fish  and  tliraslier,  in  attacking  t!ic 

;  whale,  often  act  in  concert — the  sword-fish  keeping  underneath 

i  and  stabbing  I  eviaUian  from  below,  so  as  to  force  him  to  the 

I  surface  ;  while  the  thrasher  flings  itself  on  his  back,  v.lierc  it 

'  can  have  full  play  with  its  terrible  tail — which  it  cannot  make 

I  use  of  under  water.     An  attack  of  sword-fishes  and  tlirashcrs 

united  together  in  a  hostile  bind  against  a  right  whale  is  one 

of  the  most  singular  and  thrilling  spectacles  to  be  witnessed  on 

I  the  mighty  deep. 
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Eastern  Russia :  a  yonrney  from  Kazan  to  Orenburg. — /. 


BY    ROBERT    MICHELL. 


KAZAN. 

It  was  not  without  some  misgivi.igs  and  fL-olings  of  depression 
that  I  landed  myself  and  luggage  at  Samara,  and  left  the 
"Aeronaut"  Company's  weIl-app^inte(l  boat  to  pursue  its 
pleasant  course  down  the  opaque  Volga.  A  stoppage  at  Kazan, 
an  inspection  of  that  city  (one  of  the  prettiest  in  Russia)  and 
of  all  its  curiosities,  with  many  amusing  incidents  on  board 
the  boat,  contrasted  only  too  strongly  in  my  mind  with  the  pros- 
pect of  the  long  and  dreary  journey  before  me.  The  pleasant 
part  of  the  journey  from  Moscow  had  been  performed  only 
too  quickly  ;  so  quickly,  indeed,  tli.it  I  was  at  a  loss  to  decide 


i  rather,  over  the  lower  ground — showing  .-i   la  Riisst  su]>renic 

j  indifterence  to  ruts,   and  in   one   instance  a    perfect   unron 

sciousness  of  having  left  me  tome  little  time  back  floundering 

with  the  hinder  part  of  the  vehicle  in  a  juvenile  ravine,  while 

he  was  still  urging  on  his  gaunt  steed  from  his  box-seat. 

On  nearing  the  city,  the  moonlight  first  revealed  the 
taller  spires  of  the  churches,  then  an  ancient  and  towering 
brick  minaret,  so  accurately  represented  in  the  frontispiece  to 
Turnerelli's  work.  Now  we  pass  an  odd-looking  tomb,  or 
mausoleum,  in  which  are  gathered  the  bones  of  the  Russians 
who  fell  on  the  field  of  Kulikovo,  where  the  dominion  of  the 
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whether  it  was  Time  that  Iiad  outstripped  the  boat,  or  vice 
versA.  Very  leaden  wings  had  Time  in  Samara,  where  I  was 
obliged  to  stay  for  a  day  or  two. 

Kazan,  ho>  'ever,  must  not  be  passed  by  unnoticed,  and  but 
for  Turnerelli's  exhaustive  book  about  it,  I  should  consider 
myself  bound  to  give  the  reader  a  description  of  that  semi- 
oriental  city.  I  will  linger  only  a  little  over  the  scene,  in  the 
endeavour  to  depict  its  general  outline  as  it  presented  itself 
to  me  by  the  light  of  a  crescent  moon. 

The  city  of  Kazan  stands  on  a  rising  ground  some  three 
miles  (rom  the  river-bank.  All  around  it,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see— exce))t  where  on  the  north  the  view  is  intercepted  by  the 
steeps  of  the  riverside — is  boundless  plain,  shrouded  in  a 
gloom  which  blends  on  the  distant  horizon  with  the  lighter 
and  variegated  tints  of  a  placid  sky,  in  which,  far  overhead,  is 
set  the  silvery  semicircle  of  the  magic  moon. 

The  city  is  connected  with  the  river  by  a  high  embankment, 
which  insures  communication  when  the  lowlunds  around  are 
llocded  by  the  swollen  waters. 

The  Tartar  droshky-driver  took  me  by  the  lower  road — 
vol,  V. 


Tartars  was  contested  ard  overthrown  ;  and  shortly  before 
entering  the  archway  leading  into  the  city,  the  pale  light  of 
the  moon  is  seen  to  'Jiumine  thq  Moslem  minarets  and  the 
numerous  silvered  Syzantine  domes  and  steeples,  while  here 
and  there  it  glitters  on  the  bayonet  of  the  lonely  sentinel, 
through  the  gate  ways  and  crevices  in  the  crumbhng  battlements. 
The  city  seemed  that  evening  time  to  be  wrapped  in  a 
transparent  m.'.ntle  of  drowsy  light,  of  a  most  peculiar  colour- 
ing— a  mixture  of  purple,  grey,  and  yellow,  produced  by  the 
faint  reflection  in  the  sky  of  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun ; 
and  but  for  the  occasional  sokmn  booming  of  the  big  church 
bells,  the  call  to  prayer  from  the  Moslem  mosques,  the 
far  distant  cry  of  the  bittern,  and  the  incessant  barking  of 
innumerable  dogs,  the  entire  city  would  have  appeared  to  be 
engulfed  in  tlie  spreading  stillness  and  shadow  of  the  vast 
plains ;  the  silvery  zig-zag  streak  of  the  Volga  tapering  far 
away  into  invisibility. 

THE  VOLGA. 

Ptolemy,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  other  ancient  geographers, 
tell  us  but  little  about  the  Volga ;  they  call  it  the  "Great  River." 
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As  for  the  people  inhabiting  its  banks,  it  is  stated  that  the  river 
flowed  through  the  lands  of  the  Sarmatians  and  Scythians. 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  country  of  the  Great  River  was 
occupied  by  the  Thessagetae.  The  Huns,  Hazars,  and 
Bolgars  in  succession  established  their  power  along  the  Volga. 
When  the  seat  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Russia  was  moved  to 
Vladimir,  the  kingdom  of  the  Bolgars  was  shaken  to  its 
foundations  through  the  conflicts  of  the  latter  with  the 
Sclavonian  race.  The  Russians  then  began  to  fortify  them- 
selves along  the  up|)er  course  of  the  Volga,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  llie  thirteenth  century  they  erected  a  stronghold  on 
the  eminence  which  commands  that  river  opposite  to  the  mouth 
of  the  OkiS,  where  now  stands  Nijni-Novgorod.  But  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Tartars,  destined  to  be  the 
scourges  of  all  Eastern  Europe,  made  their  appearance  from 
the  Caspian  plains.  From  the  river  on  which  stood  Serai, 
their  capital,  they  over-'-^n  Russia,  made  her  people  and  her 
great  "  Kniazes"  their  tributary  vassals,  and  pitching  their  tents 
by  tlie  Volga,  in  its  mid-course,  established  their  fame  as  the 
"  Golden  Horde."  Soon,  however,  the  "  Golden  Horde  " 
wasted  their  strength  in  internal  feuds.  The  various  tribes 
of  Tartars  formed  into  separate  hostile  camps,  and  their  hold 
on  the  "  Uruss  "  slackened.  Then  came  the  tossing  billows  of 
fresh  Tartar  invasion,  headed  by  Tokhtamysh  and  Timour, 
succeeded  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Russian  "  Kniazes  " 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  Tartar  yoke.  Baty-Khan, 
■  of  the  "  Golden  Horde,"  was  driven  southwards.  In  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  Tartars,  adopting  Mohammedanism, 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Kazan,  where  they  continued  to  be  a 
terror  to  the  Russians.  John  III.  succeeded  at  last  in  forcing 
them  to  pay  to  him  that  tribute  which  they  had  previously 
exacted  from  the  Russian  princes,  and  John  IV.,  his  successor, 
finally  conquered  the  Tartar  kingdom,  and  annexed  Kazan 
with  Astrakhan  (Hadji-Turkhani,*  or  Astorokani),  in  1557  to 
his  tsardom, 

CM  BOAKD  THE  "aERONAIJT's"  BOAT. 

I  shared  a  cabin  on  deck  with  another  son  of  Albion,  who 
was  passing  southwards,  and  who  very  speedily  on  his  return 
to  England  enlightened  the  world  with  the  results  of  his  deep 
researches  into  tne  condition  of  the  free  Russian  people.  He 
wpuld  have  it  that  all  was  Asia  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Volga,  and  he  saw  in  the  elevations  occurring  on  that  side  of 
the  river  nothing  less  than  the  main  range  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains. But  these  were  the  only  little  points  of  difference 
between  us  until  we  parted  company  at  Samara,  he  proceeding 
with  the  boat  to  Tsaritzin,  whence  he  went  on  to  Odessa  and 
the  Crimea,  and  I  takmg  the  track  across  the  Samara  steppes 
to  Orenburg. 

The  boat  was  crowded  with  deck  passengers,  huddled 
together  in  a  manner  which  precluded  all  possibility  of 
exercising  one's  legs.  These  passengers  were  sheltered  from 
the  rain  and  sleet  by  an  awning,  but  warmth  they  derived  from 
each  other,  being  packed  closely — men,  women,  and  children 
lying  and  reclining  upon  or  against  each  other,  and  taking  up 
every  inch  of  space.  The  scene  they  presented  was  very 
original,  especially  towards  night,  when  beggars,  pilgrims, 
priests,  peasants,  and  soldiers,  had  all  ananged  themselves  for 
slumber  in  various  positions.  The  little  ebulli'ions  of  temper 
where  encroachments  were  being  made  on  the  comforts 
•  A  Tartar  by  whom  it  was  founded. 


of  a  near  neighbour,  frequently  afforded  occasion  for  merri- 
ment. 

An  alarm  was  raised  among  this  company  when  the  boat  one 
night  put  in  at  a  landing  to  take  fuel.  It  was  discovered  that 
some  river  pirates  had  boarded  the  steamer  under  cover  of 
the  darkness,  and,  seizing  upon  the  effects  of  some  of  the 
sleepers,  which  they  threw  over  into  the  little  craft  which  had 
stealthily  brought,  them  alongside,  had  hurriedly  disappeared 
again  over  the  ship's  side.  One  poor  old  woman,  in  very 
needy  circumstances,  had  missed  her  bundle,  her  only  armes  et 
bagages,  which  had  been  snatched  from  under  her  head.  A 
peasant  was  robbed  of  his  sheepskin  and  his  boots,  and  other* 
sustained  various  losses.  But  the  sympathies  of  all  were 
bestowed  on  the  poor  old  woman  who,  in  the  aforesaid  bundle 
bewailed  the  loss  of  a  melon,  a  pair  of  new  boots,  a  des- 
tined gifl  to  a  little  granddaughter,  and  forty-three  copper 
copecks,  secreted  in  the  remotest  recess  of  an  old  afocking. 

The  circumstances  of  the  robbery  having  been  diligently 
inquired  into,  lanterns  were  lowered  over  the  ship's  side,  and 
some  vigorous  thrusts  were  made  into  the  stream  below  with 
boat-hooks  and  measuring-poles  ;  but  the  effect  was  nil,  for  the 
pirates  were  already  far  away  on  the  wide  waters.  One  only, 
who  in  a  struggle  for  the  booty  with  his  fellow,  had  missed  his 
footing  and  had  tumbled  into  the  river,  was  shortly  after 
picked  up. dripping  wet  from  the  muddy  bank. 

A  wealthy  merchant  had  purchased  a  steamer  to  tug  his 
barges  up  the  stream,  and  consigned  it  to  the  care  of  a  Russian 
skipper  and  crew.  These,  as  the  story  ran,  all  went  ashore  to 
keep  holiday,  the  engineer  and  the  stoker  accompanying  them. 
The  latter  having  neglected  to  close  the  pipes  through  which 
the  water  was  received,  the  hull  soon  filled,  and  the  boat  sank. 
Great  was  the  consternation  of  the  skipper  and  the  crew  when 
they  returned  to  the  river-side.  This  had  only  just  happened, 
and  was  related  to  me  in  illustration  of  the  carelessness  and 
of  the  hap-hazard  nature  of  the  Russian. 

Captain  von  D ,  a  native  of  one  of  the  Russo-Getman 

Baltic  Provinces,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Irkutsk  to  serve  on  the 
staff  of  the  Governor-General  of  Eastern  Siberia,  happening  to 
recognise  among  the  deck  passengers  a  party  of  soldiers 
belonging  to  a  regiment  in  which  he  had  previously  servetl, 
beckoned  to  the  corporal  in  charge  of  them,  and  in  an  under- 
tone, ordered  him,  and  rather  peremptorily,  to  collect  his  mert 
in  a  grdup  in  front  of  the  cabin,  and  to  bid  them  sing  some 
national  airs. 

Imagining  that  his  sotto  voce  had  escaped  my  hearing,  the 
captain  said,  turning  to  me,  "Those  men  recognise  in  me 
their  former  officer ;  they  all  loved  me  exceedingly,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  wager  anything  that  they  will  by-and-by  demon- 
strate their  pleasure  in  singing  for  me  their  old  regimental 
songs." 

I  was  politely  silent,  and  observed  the  corporal,  obedient 
to  orders,  mustering  the  men,  who — if  not  altogether  with  joyous 
alacrity,  at  any  rate  like  well-disciplined  soldiers — rose  to  the 
summons  of  their  unter  officier.  They  sang  one  chorus,  one  man 
with  a  high  alto  leading  off,  the  others  joining  in  the  refrain,  and 
swelling  the  harmony.  It  was  excellent  singing,  to  a  swinging 
and  inspiriting  measure.  They  were  loth,  however,  to  continue 
without  a  pour-boire;  and  were  not  so  enthusiastic  at  the 

sight  of  Captain  von  D as  the  latter  would  have  had  me 

believe.  Questioning  the  corporal  subsequently  on  this  point, 
I  obtained  from  him  the  following  laconic  and  somewhat 
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contemptuous  reply  in  Russian  rhyme,  "  German  I"  "pepper  1" 
and  "  cuffed  his  men." 

When  about  to  disembark  at  the  point  of  his  destination 

on  the  river,  Captain  von  D ,  full  of  his  own  importance, 

again  accosted  me.  "  You  will  sc^,"  he  said,  "  these  soldiers 
of  my  former  regiment  rush  into  the  cabin,  each  of  them,  in 
his  eagerness  to  serve  me,  carrying  ashore  some  of  my  effects." 
Alas !  the  corporal,  this  time,  kept  out  of  the  way,  and  the 
boat  had  hardly  been  made  fast  to  the  pier  when  the  soldiers 

of   Ci.ptain  von   D 's  former  regiment  were  scrambling 

over  the  bows  in  utter  forgetfulness  of  their  old  officer. 

Two  peasants,  watching  the  action  of  the  machinery,  were 
sorely  puzzled  as  to  the  motive  power  which  set  it  in  motion 
and  propelled  the  boat. 

"  Ivan,"  exclaimed  one,  turning  to  the  other,  who  was,  with 
a  certain  expression  of  awe  on  his  face,  watching  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  stokers  below  ;  "  Ivan,  I  say,  by  whose  will,  thiiikest 
thou,  is  all  this  worked  ?  " 

"  By  the  Spirit,"  replied  Ivan,  very  positively,  but  in  a 
reverential  under-tone. 

"  By  the  Spirit  1 "  exclaimed  the  questioner ;  "  and  by  what 
Spirit,  then  ?  " 

"  What  a  booby  art  thou,  and  a  lout,  not  to  know  that  it  is 
the  Unclean  Spirit  alone  who  works  by  fire,"  broke  out  Ivan. 
"  Seest  thou  not  the  fire  they  are  kindling  below  ?  " 

"  But,"  argued  the  first  speaker,  "  every  village  crone  bakes 
bread  and  porridge  by  a  fire  !  Does  then  my  wife  invoke  the 
Unclean  One  to  prepare  our  meals?" 

"Well,  thou  boor!"  Ivan  exclaimed;  "and  is  there  not  a 
//<7»«<«'m' (house  bogy)  in  every  hut?" and  in  order  to  thoroughly 
vanquish  his  interlocutor,  he  pointed — as  to  additional  evidence 
in  support  of  his  argument — to  the  volumes  of  smoke  coming 
out  of  the  chimney,  saying,  "  Behold  how  with  the  black 
clouds  the  Unclean  One  works  the  boat  along  I" 

"  As  you  like,"  protested  the  sceptic  ;  "  there  is  some  other 
strange  agency  here,  for,"  he  said — and  here  he  crushed 
Ivan,  who  had  treated  him  with  such  supreme  contempt — 
"  my  chimney  emits  smoke,  but  my  hut  remains  motionless  in 
the  village." 

This  was  a  palpable  hit,  and  there  was  a  general  guffaw  as 
I  turned  to  push  my  way  in  the  direction  where  some  moujiks 
were  playing  cards. 

Here  1  found  one  man,  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  game, 
counting  his  winnings  on  the  broad  sheepskin-covered  back  of 
a  young  peasant  stretched  out  flat,  with  his  chest  resting  on  his 
small  bundle  of  effects.  The  latter  was  staking  his  last  cherished 
copper  coin  on  the  chance  of  a  card.  It  was  instantly  swept 
away  from  him  by  the  hard  hand  of  that  merciless  fate  which 
had  already  robbed  him.  He  turned  over,  and  in  doing 
so,  upset  the  small  piles  of  copper  symmetrically  airanged 
on  his  back.  There  was  a  scuffle  at  once,  while  the  game 
proceeded  as  usuaL  The  scene  was  not  at  all  a  pleasant 
one.  There  were  several  peasants  bewailing  the  loss  of  all 
they  had  had— of  their  little  all,  earned  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brow. 

"  Vaska  I "  shouted  some  one  of  the  group,  addressing  the 
luckless  youth,  who  had  now  made  it  up  with  the  man  of  the 
scattered  coins,  and  who  was  blubbering  most  piteously  over 
shoulder  of  the  latter ;  "  Vaska  I  how  wilt  thou  get  home  to 
thy  village  and  to  thy  little  wife  ?  " 

"  Bring  out  that  new  kercliief  thou  hast  for  her,"  suggested 


a  second ;  "  it  will  pass  for  a  "  fiver "  (a  five-copeck  piece). 
Mayhap  thou'lt  win  on  it." 

"  If  thou  losest  that  also,"  chimed  in  a  third,  "  then  stake 
thy  little  wife  as  well  I  stake  a  blue  note  (ten  roubles)  against 
her  I" 

"  Look  up,  Vaska  I  What  I  fearest  thy  wife  will  wallop 
thee?"  These  and  sundry  others  were  the  mockeries  launched 
at  the  poor  fellow,  who  at  last  brushed  away  his  tears,  besmear- 
ing his  face  in  a  ludicrous  manner  with  his  dirty  paws,  took 
out  the  kerchief  alluded  to  from  within  the  breast  of  his  furry 
coat,  and  with  a  bravado  and  desperation  flung  it  down, 
challenging  anyone  to  stake  a  "  fiver"  against  it. 

"  It  is  by  far  too  common  a  custom  among  that  class  of  our 
passengers,  sir,"  said  the  captain  of  the  boat,  later,  in  answer 
to  my  inquiries,  "  to  gamble  away  all  their  hard  earnings  on 
their  way  home,  after  three  or  four  months'  labour  on  the  Volga 
and  hereabouts.  Many  of  them  leave  these  boats  to  beg  their 
weary  ways  to  their  distant  native  villages." 

In  the  saloon  cabin  three  wealthy  contractors,  one  remove 
from  the  social  condition  of  the  peasant,  who  had  fattened  at 
the  cost  of  the  government,  were  playing  a  three-card  game 
at  which  thousands  were  exchanging  owners,  and  at  which 
their  all  was  being  staked, '  with  a  trust  that  Providence  would 
still  pull  each  of  them  through. 

The  boat  was  Hearing  Samara  when  the  steward,  who  knew 
that  I  was  going  on  to  Orenburg,  informed  me  that  a  lady  on 
board,  bound,  for  the  same  destination,  was  desirous  of  picking 
up  with  a  fellow-traveller,  who  would  be  a  protector  to  her,  and 
who  would  share  with  her  in  the  expense  of  the  carriage  and 
horses.     "  She  has  commissioned  me,"  he  timidly  put  in,  "  to 

ascertain  whether  you  would  be  inclined,  sir "    But  ere  I 

could  say  how  I  was  inclined  in  this  delicate  matter,  the  lady 
in  question  appeared  on  the  scene  in  person.  She  was  elderly, 
short,  and  very  rotund,  wrapped  in  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
wadded  and  fur  garments,  mantles,  shawls,  and  wraps.  Her  face 
was  very  red,  and  her  speech  proved  to  be  extremely  voluble. 
"  You're  for  Orenburg  ?  but" — this  to  the  steward — "  I  thought 
it  was  the  older  gentleman.  I  could  not  be  so  rash,  no,  no  I" 
Then,  as  if  changing  her  mind,  she  ran  on,  turning  to  me, 
"  Well,  it  does  not  matter,  you  are  a  foreigner.  What  luggage 
have  yo\i  ?  I  have  only  three  boxes ;  these  four  band-boxes, 
a  little  dog — Moska  I  Moska  !  Where  is  that  little  brute  ? 
Stewardess  !  stewardess  !  I  say,  bring  me  my  scent-bottle.  Phoo  I 
how  close  it  is  here  I  how  they  have  filled  the  place  with 
smoke! — a  feather-bed,  two  pillows,  and  a  jawwar  (tea-urn); 
that  is  all — oh,  yes,  by  the  way,  and  I  have  a  maid — one  maid 
— and  I  start  immediately." 

Immediately,  however,  I  could  not  proceed  from  Samara 
to  Orenburg,  as  I  explained,  and  on  that  rock  our  negotiations 
split 

SAMARA. 

I  am  at  last  in  S^ara.  It  is  long  past  midnight,  and  I 
learn  that  there  is  an  assemblage  of  the  landholders  of  the 
province,  and  that,  consequently,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
there  is  any  accommodation  for  travellers  in  the  town,  who 
would  therefore  be  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  cold  on  the  landing- 
pier.  I  try  two  hotels — three — but  they  are  all  full  to  over- 
flowing, so  my  driver  takes  me,  as  a  last  resource,  back  to  the 
river-side,  to  a  very  disreputable-looking  place.  Here  I  find  a 
sofa  in  a  shabby,  foul  billiard-room ;  but  I  feel  thankful  even 
for  that    It  appears,  however  that  the  wainscoting  of  the  walls 
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and  even  the  sofa  itself,  are  over-tenanted  already,  so  I  spread  1 
nly  nig  on  the  billiard-table,  and,  despite  the  protestations  of 
tlieinnkccpcr,  dispose  myself  to  doze  off  upon  it  till  the  MKjrning. 
I   On  the  next  day  I  obtained  an  apartment  vacated  at  the 
best  hotel  in  the  town,  where  I  found  myself  in  comparative  , 
ease  and  luxury. 

Samara  is  one  of  the  most  dreary  places  on  the  face  of  the 


reign  of  Doris  Godunof,  who  here  stemmed  the  ad^'ancin(;  tide 
of  Krim  'I'artars,  or  to  Michael  Theodorovitch,  who,  after  con- 
chilling  a  treaty  with  Persia  in  1635,  erected  a  fort  where  Samara 
now  stands,  for  the  protection  of  the  traffic  on  the  Volga,  Hut 
"  some  very  old  inhabitants  of  Samara,"  naively  says  a  very 
recent  Russian  authority,  "?ssert  that  the  city  was  built  shortly 
after  the  first  fall  of  Kazan." 
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earth.  It  is,  however,  the  place  of  residence  of  the  enlightened 
and  amiable  governor  of  the  province,  and  it  is  brimfuU  of 
civil  and  military  authorities,  all  equally  amiable  and  polite  in 
their  attentions  to  foreign  travellers.  Here,  too,  I  saw  a  party 
of  Monakhi,  or  Black  Clergy,  with  a  metropolitan  of  some  "  holy 
Russian  city,"  on  their  way  to  some  shrine  or  monastery. 

Samara  is  not  an  ancient  city ;  yet  no  one  can  tell  when  it 
was  first  built,  just  as  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  how 
many  times  it  has  been  burnt  down.  The  fires  that  have  re- 
peatedly consumed  it  have  devoured  all  the  records  of  its  first 
creation.     Tradition  alone  refers  thnt  citlier  to  the  period  of  the 


Samara  was  held  a  short  time,  in  1670,  by  the  famous 
Stenka  Razin,  a  Kazak  rebel,  who,  by  dint  of  false  promises 
won  over  the  garrison  and  inhabitants,  and  so  gained  pos- 
session of  the  citadel  without  a  blow.  This  ruffian,  after 
ransacking  the  citadel  for  treasure,  put  to  death  the  Russian 
governor,  and  all  those  who  refused  to  unite  in  his  cause. 

The  place  is  still  a  thorough  wilderness,  and  bears  in  many  re- 
spects the  stamp  of  the  presence  of  the  wild  Bashkirs,  Kalmucks, 
and  Kirghizes,  who  cam[)ed  there  in  times  past.  It  is  only  half 
paved  with  pjbbles,  and  its  streets  and  wide  open  places  are 
exposed  to  .ill  the  horrors  of  the  rough  snow-storms  which  in 
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winter  time  sweep  mercilessly  through  them.  There  are  an  "  old 
town  "  and  a  "  new  town,"  stretching  in  one  long  line  from  the 
sandy  shore  of  the  river  to  the  more  elevated  and  firm  ground, 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river 
ague  is  said  to  be  very  prevalent,  but  in  the  town  above,  the 
climate  is  considered  to  be  moderate  and  healthy.  There  is 
nothing  peculiar  in  the  type,  customs,  or  costumes  of  the 
Russian  population  of  Samara,  who  number  about  30,000  in 
the  to>vn.  The  only  one  idiomatic  expression  which  1  could 
catch  as  being  characteristic  of  the  vernacular  of  the  place, 
was  that  of  Gorchiuhnik  ("  mustard-fellow,"  or  "  mustard-pot"), 
used  in  vituperation.  This  term,  I  imagine,  is  derived  from 
the  well-known  German  Sarepta  colony  in  the  neighboiuing 
district  of  Saratof,  where  mustard  is  grown. 


The  province  of  Samara  was  formed  of  contiguous  por-_ 
tions  of  the  provinces  of  Orenburg,  Simbirsk,  and  Sar.itof, 
and  divided  into  seven  districts.  It  is  an  immense  smooth 
plain,  very  little  above  sea-level,  intersected,  however,  by  a 
steep  ridge  of  hills  stretching  along  the  great  Irghiz  River, 
which  divides  the  province  into  two  almost  e(iual  parts,  north 
and  south,  which  differ  widely  in  the  nature  of  their  soil.  In 
the  northern  half  the  earth  is  black,  that  part  being  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  belt  of  black-soil  provinces  running  through 
Mid-Russia.  The  southern  half— or  that  part  of  it  which 
lies  between  the  great  Irghiz  and  the  head-waters  of  the  two 
Uzen  rivers  which,  flowing  to  the  south,  terminate  in  the  Kirghiz 
lakes — is  poorer.  It  has  a  clay  soil,  but  tliis,  though  inferior 
to  the  black  earth,  b  tolerably  good  for  agriculture. 
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Althouoh  the  idea  that  a  settler  in  a  colony  is  in  the  daily 
habit  of  walking  into  the  bush  and  shooting  his  dinner  is 
decidedly  erroneous,  still  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
game  yet  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  South  African  colonies, 
and  an  abundance  in  many  of  the  wilder  and  more  remote 
regions  beyond  the  boundaries  of  those  colonies. 

The  variety  of  game,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  large,  extending 
from  the  gigantic  elephant  to  the  little  blue  bush-buck;  and 
from  that  largest  of  all  existing  feathered  bipeds,  the  ostrich, 
to  the  beautiful  varieties  of  quail  so  abundant  in  many  districts. 

Within  the  colonial  confines  the  chief  sport  consists  in  buck 
shooting  and  partridge  and  quail  shooting.  Partridge  shooting 
"is  followed  by  many  colonists  with  as  much  zest  as  by  any 
sportsman  in  England,  although  the  birds  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
very  plentiful. 

A  good  pointer  is  rather  a  coveted  possession,  and  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  rearing  the  whelps, 
may  be  considered  a  valuable  animal.  Dog-flesh  is  subject 
to  many  serious  ailments  in  South  Africa.  The  most  fatal 
disease  appears  to  be  one  which  attacks  the  liver.  Imported 
dogs  almost  invariably  die,  notwithstanding  all  care,  soon  after 
their  arrival,  often  dying  quite  suddenly  and  with  every 
symptom  of  having  been  poisoned.  Singular  as  it  may  appear, 
in  a  semi-tropical  climate,  I  believe  that  a  case  of  hydrophobia 
has  never  been  known  in  South  Africa. 

Three  varieties  of  partridge  are  to  be  found,  and  are  called 
by  the  settlers  "red  wings,"  "grey  wings,"  and  "bush  phea- 
sants," and  by  the  Natal  Kafirs,  eswampi,  amalenta/e,  and 
isiquehla.  The  "red  wings"  and  "grey  wings"  in  habits 
and  form  are  very  similar  to  their  British  congeners.  The 
bush  "  pheasant"  (isiquehla),  a  bird  evidently  belonging  to 
the  same  tribe,  and  miscalled  "  pheasant,"  lives  almost  entirely 
in  the  bush,  among  sugar-canes  or  any  thick  cover,  and  is 
flushed  with  difficulty.  The  "red  wings"  and  "grey  wings" 
are  sought  for  with  pointers  upon  the  grass-covered  plains  and 
among  the  old  Kafir  maize  gardens,  while  the  bush  Vird  is 
generally  shot  as  be  springs  unexpectedly  from  some  low 


cover,  or  falls  a  victim  to  the  weapon  of  some  Kafir  "  pot- 
hunter," who  is  employed  by  his  white  master  to  squat  in  the 
bush  at  early  morning  and  sunset  to  shoot  anything  eatable, 
for  the  household. 

Of  course,  as  the  population  of  a  country  increases,  the 
game  diminishes,  and  although  colonial  game  laws  have  been 
enacted,  still  the  preservation  of  wild  animals  in  districts 
inhabited  more  by  savages  than  Europeans  is  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty.  The  Katir  manner  of  organising  a  buck 
hunt  is  to  collect  as  many  men  and  dogs  as  possible,  and  to 
surround  all  the  smaller  covers  from  which  the  bucks  are  to 
be  driven,  and  with  dog,  spear,  and  knobkerry,  to  slaughter, 
irrespective  of  season,  age,  sex,  or  condition,  every  animal 
which  they  can  secure.  Many  English  landowners .  refrain 
from  shooting  the  does  of  any  kind  of  buck  upon  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  own  grounds. 

The  different  localities  produce  different  kinds  of  antelopes, 
some  of  which  frequent  the  open  lands,  while  others  haunt  the 
thick  bush,  which  they  rarely  leave.  The  largest  kind  of  buck 
found  in  the  bush  is  a  fine-looking  animal,  shy,  wary,  and 
difficult  to  stalk,  and  very  bold  when  at  bay,  capable  of  crippling 
or  even  killing  a  large  dog,  and  sometimes  even  charging  a 
human  foe.  I  myself  knew  a  settler  who  had  some  of  his  front 
teeth  broken  by  a  bush  buck,  which  he  had  wounded  and  was 
endeavouring  to  secure.  The  cry  of  the  male  of  these  ante- 
lopes is  very  similar  to  the  barking  of  an  angry  dog,  and  they 
also  sometimes  make  a  great  noise  by  striking  the  hard  ground 
with  their  feet.  These  sounds,  when  heard  by  the  traveller 
during  a  still  night,  as  they  often  are,  would  hardly  be  supposed 
to  proceed  from  so  timid  and  shy  an  animal  as  an  antelope. 
In  the  lands  of  South  Africa  which  lie  at  a  higher  level  than 
the  coast — the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  Republic, 
for  instance — the  wildebeeste,  or  gnu,  the  hartebeeste,  the 
quagga,  and  the  springbok  are  found,  in  some  districts  in  great 
abundance.  Wildebeeste  are  often  found  in  enormous  troops, 
and  are  generally  hunted  by  men  on  horseback,  the  hunter 
galloping  until  witliin  shot,  and  then  firing  away  as  quickly 
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as  he  can  until  the  a.  tials  are  again  out  of  range.  The  horns 
of  tlie  wildebeeste,  wliich  are  formed  like  a  couple  of  large 
hnoks,  his  large  head  ornamented  with  a  quantity  of  bristling 
hair,  and  his  furious  antics  when  wounded  and  brought  to  bay, 
give  liini  a  rather  formidable  appearance.  He  is  never,  how- 
ever,  by  African  hunters,  classed  among  the  game  which  they 
consider  dangerous.  In  many  of  the  Dutch  farmhouses  wilde- 
beeste iioms  are  used  as  hatpegs  and  gun-rests,  and  certainly 
liavo  a  very  ornamental  appearance  when  used  for  this  |)urpose. 
The  hartebeeste  is  about  e<iual  in  height  to  the  wildebeeste, 
but  is  an  antelope  of  a  more  slender  build  and  of  less  for- 
midable a|)pearance.  The  hartebeeste  is  capable  of  leading 
the  hunter  a  long  chase.  I  remember  seemg  two  very 
tolerable  horses  thoroughly  "  pumped  out"  by  a  long  run  after 
some  hartebeeste,  wliliin  the  colony  of  Natal.  Harti  heeste 
and  quagga  are  at  times  to  be  found  within  the  colonial 
boundary — the  Drakensberg  range;  and  there  was  about  two 
years  ago  a  small  troop  of  hartclieste  upon  the  Noodesberg, 
a  large  plain,  distant  only  about  forty  miles  from  the  coast-line 
of  .Natal.  This  troop,  which  numbered  only  about  half  a  dozen 
individuals,  was  carefully  preserved,  and  has  probably  by  this 
time  increased,  as  the  females  of  the  antelope  tribe  appcir  to 
produce  a  fawn  every  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  little  blue 
busli-buck,  called  ipete  by  the  natives,  which  is  believed  by 
many  hunters  to  produce  two,  or  even  three  fawns'  during 
the  year. 

The  springbok,  like  the  wildebeeste,  the  hartebeeste,  and 
the  quagga,  is  gregarious  in  its  habits,  and  is  often  seen  in 
enormous  troops.  This  buck,  which  is  about  equal  in  si/e  to 
an  English  goat,  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  broad  white 
stripe  which  extends  along  the  whole  back.  The  springbok  is 
ca|)able  of  performing  the  most  astonishing  leaps,  hence  the 
name  of  springbok,  or  spring-buck. 

Quagga  are  sometimes  hunted  and  shot  for  the  sake  of  their 
hides.  Quagga  flesh  is  eaten  by  some  of  the  South  African 
native  tribes,  though  the  larger  number  of  them  hold  it  in 
abhorrence.  The  meat  is  dark  in  colour,  and  the  fat  of  a 
disagreeable  yellow  tint,  and  I  never  knew  an  Englishman  make 
any  other  use  of  it  than  as  food  for  his  dogs. 

The  Orange  Free  State,  which  consists  of  an  enormous 
tract  of  open  country,  is  possessed  of  a  most  salubrious  climate, 
though  the  cold  during  the  winter  months,  which  correspond 
exactly  with  the  English  summer  months,  is  rather  severe,  the 
traveller  finding  the  necessity  for  a  good  supply  of  blankets 
when  sleeping  in  tent  or  wagon.  Horses  from  the  warmer 
districts  require  clothing  at  night  Very  little  wagon  travelling 
goes  on  during  the  winter,  the  scarcity  of  grass  rendering  it 
almost  impossible  to  perform  a  journey  through  many  of  the 
upper  districts.  The  Orange  Free  State  lands  afford  excellent 
stations  for  the  stock-farmer ;  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle  thriving 
well,  both  climate  and  grasses  suiting  -stock.  Agriculture  is 
carried  on  also,  and  good  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley 
may  be  grown.  The  Orange  Free  State  being  a  Dutch 
republic,  does  not  contain  many  English  settlers,  but  is  much 
travelled  by  English  traders  from  the  colonies.  There  is  a 
saying  in  South  Africa  that  "gup-barrels  will  not  rust  in  the 
Free  State,"  though  this  is  of  course  an  exaggeration.  Still 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  climate  in  this  region  is  thoroughly 
healthy,  and  the  air  for  many  months  of  the  year  very  dry  and 
bracing.  Leopards,  although  they  exist  in  all  parts  of  South 
Africa,  are  not  now  often  met  with.     Occasionally  a  young 
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pig  is  carried  off  during  fhe  night  from  some  colonist's  swine 
kraal,  or  an  unfortunate  dog—  lie  leopard  appears  to  be  very 
partial  to  dog-flesh — is  found  missing  from  the  verandah  in 
the  morning.  Sheep,  in  the  stock-farming  districts,  are  de- 
stroyed, and  poultry  carried  off,  from  time  to  time,  in  all  i>arts  ; 
but  for  all  this  the  leop.irds  are  not  often  seen.  I  have 
been  present  \  several  leopard  hunts,  when  thick  cover,  which 
was  known  to  have  been  haunted  by  these  animals,  has  been 
driven  by  natives  and  dogs,  but  I  never  upon  one  of  these 
occasions  sa\t'  a  leopard. 

Now  and  then  Kafirs  come  to  their  white  neighbours  with 
doleful  stories  about  leopards  having  devoured  their  young 
cattle,  and  entreat  the  "bos"  to  ''  Pat'isil>ahm  shia  engiue" 
(take  gun,  hit  leopard).  A  stock-larmer  once  showed  me  a 
dog  which  had,  unassisted,  killed  a  leopard.  I  found,  however, 
in  course  of  i  onversation,  that  the  leopard  had  on  the  previjus 
night  devoured  a  quantity  of  poisoned  flesh  which  had  been 
laid  for  it,  and  was  sick — in  f.ict,  dying — from  the  effects. 
Many  stock  farmers,  when  they  are  unfortunate  enougii  to 
have  an  animal  destroyed  by  the  leopards,  poison  the  re- 
mains with  strychnine,  and  leave  them  upon  the  spot  where 
they  were  discfi'    red. 

I  once  saw  .i  ie'>pard  which  bad  been  caught  in  an  iron  trap 
by  a  man  living  in  one  of  the  valages  of  Natal.  This  animal 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  nightly  visits  to  the  colonist's 
premises,  and  can-ying  off  poultry  a  strong  iron  spring  trap, 
attached  by  a  chain  to  a  heavy  log,  was  therefore  set  for  him, 
carefully  concealed  with  loose  earth,  and  a  live  fowl  was 
tethered  in  the  vicinity.  The  leopard,  during  the  night,  was 
caught  ly  the  foot,  and  though  he  dragged  the  trap  and  log 
some  distance,  was  easily  tracked  to  a  swampy  piece  of  cover. 
When  I  saw  the  animal,  he  was  confined  in  a  large  strong 
packing-case,  with  wooden  bars  nailed  in  front.  I  inquired  of 
his  captor  as  to  how  he  managed  to  liberate  him  from  the  trap 
and  secure  him  in  his  present  den ;  he  informed  me  simply 
that  he  "  scruffed  "  him.  This  was  hardly  sufficiently  explicit, 
and  upon  questioning  him  further  I  learned  that  he  first  con- 
trived to  get  a  stable-fork  over  his  neck,  and  then  forced  him 
bodily  into  the  mud  and  slime  of  the  swamp  where  he  found 
hiiTi,  after  which,  seizing  the  half-suffocated  animal  by  the  loose 
skin  at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  loins,  he  mar  .ged  to  force 
him  into  a  large  sack,  altogether  a  most  dangerous  proceeding, 
as  the  leopard  was  more  than  half  grown,  and  very  savage. 
Probably  this  leopard  is  now  living  in  some  English  menagerie, 
as  being  only  very  slightly  injured  in  one  paw,  he  was  sold 
and  shipped  for  England. 

A  large  kind  of  tiger-cat,  called  inshlosi  by  the  natives,  is 
found  in  many  districts,  especially  in  the  Zulu  country.  This 
animal,  which  may  almost  be  described  as  a  leopard  in  minia- 
ture, is  a  ferocious  little  brute.  I  knew  a  colonist  who  shot 
one  of  them  when  in  the  very  act  of  gathering  itself  together  to 
spring  upon  him.  As  a  rule,  both  the  leopard  and  tiger-cat 
will  fly  from  the  presence  of  man,  and  it  is  only  when  wounded 
that  they  become  dangerous.  A  large  leopard  was  killed 
within  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Durban,  by  a  youth,  i(vho  was 
buck  hunting,  and  who  managed,  upon  coming  unexpectedly 
to  close  quarters  with  the  leopard,  while  rambling  through  the 
bush,  to  destroy  it,  although  he  had  only  charged  his  gun  with 
shot.  This  event  occurred  about  four  years  ago,  and  was 
noticed  in  the  local  newspaper  at  the  time.  Lions  now  are 
but  rarely  seen  by  the  colonists,  except  by  such  of  them  as 
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take  trips  into  the  wilder  regions  for  the  cx[ircss  purpose  of 
hunting — though  there  is  a  district  on  tlie  confines  of  tlie 
lolony  of  Niilal  whiHi  is  called  the  "Lion  Veldt"  {veldt  is 
the  Dutch  word  signifying  a  jil.iin),  where  they  are  somctiuies 
seen  and  oftencr  heard.  In  the  coast  dis'.rict  of  the  Zulu 
country,  bordering  upon  the  Amaton^a  country,  lions  arc 
occasionally  shot  by  the  hunters,  as  also  in  the  more  remote  \ 
districts  beyond  the  Drakensberg  range.  In  a  lion-haimted 
country  it  is  always  considered  necessary  to  tether  the  cattle 
close  to  the  wagcm,  and  to  burn  large  fires  during  the  night. 

Hyenas,  though  both  they  and  the  jackals  ofien  "make 
night  hideous"  with  their  horrible  din,  arc  skulking,  timid 
brutes,  and  only  prey  upon  the  very  young,  the  sick,  and 
:hc  wounded  of  the  anim.al  kingdom.  A  story  was  told  to  ■ 
me,  however,  of  a  hyena  having  killed  an  aggd  Kafir  woman 
and  partially  devoured  her.  The  grandson  f)f  this  woman  then 
:et  a  trap  over  her  remains,  in  which  the  hyena  was  caught 
and  killed.  The  hyena-traps  whicli  the  natives  set  arc  often  ' 
;o   tie  f^ecn,   and   consist  of  a  short   passage  formed  by  a  , 


hunters  the  most  formidable  of  Ihost;  kinds  of  game  classed 
as  "dangerous."  Two  kinds  of  rhinoceros  .are  found  in  South 
Africa,  and  are  called  by  the  hunters  the  "  black  "  and  ''  ivhite 
rhinoceros."  Itoth  these  animals  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
more  remote  jarts  of  the  Zulu  country,  and  also  in  the 
land  of  the  .Xinatonga  tribe. 

A  l.irge  stretch  of  water  on  the  Amatonga  border  of  the 
Zulu  country  is  abundantly  Rtocked  wi-h  liipjiopolami— 
crocodiles  also,  by  the  way.  Tiippopotami  are  very  generally 
shot  from  a  boat,  and  many  hunters  ha-,  e  told  me  that  after 
the  novelty  of  the  sport  has  gone,  there  is  b\it  little  excitement 
in  it.  However,  I  cannot  speak  from  experience,  having  seen 
nothing  of  this  kind  of  hunting. 

Some  few  years  ago  a  considerable  number  of  hippopo- 
tamus hides  were  shipped  to  Engl.md,  by  an  ]'',nglisliman 
residing  in  the  Zulu  country ;  but  I  believe  that  the  specula- 
tion did  not  turn  out  a  lucrative  one,  an  1  was  abandoned  after 
the  first  trial.  These  hides  are  used  in  the  South  African 
colonies  in  the  rflanufacture  of  lashes  for  wagon-whips,    and 
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number  of  bush-posts  driven   into  the  ground,   making  two  ' 
fences  opposite  to  each  other;  between  these  fences  a  number 
of  heavy  logs,  upon  which  are  jiiled  large  stones  and  pieces  of  j 
rock,  are  suspended,  leaving  sufl'icient  space  underneath  for  ! 
ihe  victim  to  pass  in  and  seize  the  bait — some  kind  of  carrion —  ' 
in  doing  wliich  he  brings  the  whole  of  the  logs  and  stones  down 
upon  himself     Tiie  natives  are  rather  skilful  as  trappers,  and  • 
make  several  ingenious  snares  for  different  kinds  of  animals, 
tliough  they  generally  prefer  the  iron  spring  traps  to  any  of 
their  own  invention.     The  Kafir  tribe  are  naturally  cruel,  at  all  ' 
events  to  the  brute  creation,  and  the  tortures  they  will  some-  ! 
times   inflict  upon  some  wretched  monkey,   trapped  during 
the  maize  season,  are  simply  abominable.     Undoubtedly  the  { 
monkeys  give  such  of  the  natives  as  plant  their  maize  near 
the  bush  great  provocation,  entering  the  fields  in  troops,  and 
tearing  off  from  the  st.alks  and  carrying  away  the  maize,  and 
they  are   so  active  and   so  cunning  that  tliere  is  but  little 
chance  of  even  shooting  them,  much  less  of  destroying  them 
by  means  of  the  natives'  f7s.fr<;;ai  (javelin)  or  knobkfrry.      A 
troop  of  monkeys  when  robbing  a  maize  g.arden  always  have 
a  number  of  sentinels  posted  among  the  topmost  boughs  of  the 
adjoining  bush,  at  a  sigrial  from  which  every  monkey  is  in  a 
moment  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  cover. 

The   black  rhinoceros  is  considered   by  the  majority  of 


for  riding-whips.  The  flesh  of  the  hippopotamus  is  eatable, 
and  is  sometimes  cured  in  the  .same  manner  as  bacon.  Hip[)o- 
potamus  ivory  is  valuable,  especially  the  curved  tu^ks,  which 
are  used  by  the  makers  of  sextants  and  mathematical  instru- 
ments. I  once  missed  an  opportunity  of  buying  a  whole 
moutli  of  hippopbtamus  ivory,  at  the  kraal  of  a  Zulu.;  the 
trader  who  arrived  at  this  kraal,  shortly  after  I  had  left,  bad 
the  good  fortune  to  hear  of  the  people  having  killed  a  hippo- 
potamus some  time  previously,  and  upon  miiuiring  for  the  ivory, 
it  was  produced  and  bartered  away  to  him  at  a  jirice,  no  doubt, 
very  much  to  his  advant.age.  I  suppose  the  reason  the  savages 
h.ad  not  offered  me  this  ivor)-  was  their  ignorance  of  its  value 
among  Europeans. 

'I'lie  African  buffaloes  are  generally  found  in  troops  num- 
bering frbni  four  or  five  to  hundreds,  though  occasionally  an 
old  bull  is  found  leading  a  solitary  life,  having,  it  \~  generally 
supposed,  been  turned  out  of  the  herd  on  accoui.*  of  his 
continued  attacks  upon  the  other  and  younger  bulls.  These 
old  bulls,  or  "  rogue  buffaloes,"  as  they  are  commonly  'ailed, 
are  excessively  dangerous,  being  always  ready  to  charge  (own 
upon  any  living  thing,  even  when  unwounded  and  unprovoked. 
The  two  formidable  cur\-ed  horns  of  the  buffalo  unite  in  one 
great  mass,  which  covers  the  whole  forehead ;  firing  at  the 
head,  therefore,  is  of  but  little    use  with  this  kind  of  game, 
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unless  the  bullet  can  be  lodged  somewhere  near  or  between 
the  eyes.  The  vulnerable  portion  of  a  buffalo's  skull  extends 
only  over  a  very  few  square  inches. 

UufTaloes,  though  shy,  and  requiring  very  careful  stalking, 
are  often  very  dangerous  when  v/ounded ;  and  it  is  in  following 
up  an  1  finishing  off  a  "  cripple"  that  the  greatest  risk  is  incurred. 

It  only  occasionally  happens  that  a  troop  of  buffaloes 
will  charge  together,  and  then,  as  the)  are  quick  In  their 
movements,  and  any  small  timber  will  give  way  before  them, 
they  are  very  formidable  antagonists.  The  fact  that  a  buffalo 
chiirges  blindly  forward,  rushing  for  the  spot  whence  the 
flash  of  the  giiii  canie,  if  he  has  been  fired  at,  is  the  hunter's 
chief  safeguard,  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  dart  on  one  side, 
and  perhaps  to  deliver  a  broadside  shot  as  the  animal  passes. 

Many  men,  both  white  and  coloured,  have  lost  their  lives 
while  buffalo-hunting,  though  it  often  happens  that  a  buffalo 
falls,  after  many  shots,  without  having  made  a  single  charge 
upon  his  assailants,  I  once  put  a  rifle-bullet  into  a  buffalo  as 
he  stood  in  the  bush  at  about  fifteen  paces  from  me ;  and 
after  a  few  tremendous  plunges,  he  joined  in  the  flight  with  the 
rest  of  the  herd. 

At  times,  when  cautiously  creeping  through  the  hush  in 
quest  of  buffalo,  the  hunter  suddenly  finds  himself  in  the  midst 
of  a  scattered  troop,  which  are  quietly  taking  a  siesta  in  some 
spot  almost  darkened  by  the  overshadowing  foliage.  A  friend 
of  mine,  while  buffalo  hunting  in  the  Zulu  country,  wounded  a 
bull  buffalo,  which  immediately  charged  down  upon  him.  While 
endeavouring  to  escape,  his  foot  was  caught  in  some  of  the 
creeping  plants  with  whicli  the  bush  often  abounds,  and  he 
was  thrown  to  the  ground,  -where  he  had  sufiicient  presence 
of  mind  to  lie  as  close  and  still  as  possible,  though  doubtless 
he  would  have  lost  his  life,  but  for  the  efforts  of  a  dog  which 
he  had  with  him.  This  dog,  seizing  the  buffalo  first  by  one 
ear  and  then  by  tlie  other,  so  worried  and  distracted  the 
animal  as  to  i>revent  his  eit'^er  goring  or  crushing  my  friend. 
When  this  buffalo  was  shot  by  some  of  the  hunting  party,  his 
ears  were  found  to  be  quite  lacerated  by  the  teeth  of  the  dog. 

Buffaloes  are  now  rarely  found  within  the  colonial  boun- 
daries, although  they  have  been  shot  in  the  colony  of  Natal 
within  the  last  few  years,  These  animals  were  of  course  wan- 
derers from  the  more  remotti  parts  of  the  Zulu  country.  As 
a  general  nile,  buffaloes,  when  trooped  together,  are  not  nearly 
as  dangerous  as  the  solitar\  animals.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
herd  being  wounded  will,  il  not  too  "  sick,"  join  in  the  flight, 
though  this  is  not  in\'ariabl"  the  case.  An  old  colonist  who 
had  passed  much  time  in  i/ie  wilder  parts  of  South  Africa, 
related  to  me  an  adventure  he  had  met  with  when  several 
full-grown  buffaloes  charged  down  upon  himself  and  a  pa-ty 
of  Kafirs,  appearing  •  quite  unexpectedly  from  among  the  heavy 
bush  through  which  he  was  travelling. 

Those  P.nglishmen  who  now  make  hunting  excursions  in 
South  Africa  have  often  numerous  difliculties  to  contend  with  ; 
and  it  is  not  by  any  means  advisable  for  an  inexjjerienced 
traveller  to  enter  th"  territories  of  some  of  the  sa\age  tribes, 
unless  accompanied  ".y  ".in  old  hand;"  as  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  lang  lage,  habits,  and  predilections  of  the 
people,  he  is  apt  very  speedily  to  realise  the  fact  that  he  is 
no  longer  within  the  bounds  of  civilisation,  and  that  from 
the  dictum  of  a  chief  there  is  no  appeai ;  and  should  he 
betray  any  hesitation  in  leaving  the  cotmtry  after  being 
ordered  to  do  so,  he  may  find  himselt  escorted  to  the  border 


by  a  company  of  armed  natives,  who  will  allow  no  unnecessary 
delay  upon  the  road. 

In  many  cases  suitable  presents  must  be  made  to  the  chiefs 
through  whose  domains  the  European  wishes  to  hunt,  and 
considerable  tact,  as  well  as  the  exercise  of  a  great  deal  of 
patience,  is  often  required.  Ho'vever,  a  well-organised  hunting 
trip  through  a  country  abounding  in  large  game  of  various 
descriptions,  combined  with  the  complete  change  of  scene  and 
utterly  new  mode  of  life,  is  to  a  man  fresh  from  his  mother- 
country  very  enjoyable. 

A  hunting  trip  either  "overbeic;"  or  in  Zulu-land,  with 
wagons,  tents,  horses,  plenty  of  previsions,  &c.,  and  a  party 
of  friends,  is  a  very  pleasant  affair,  and  very  different  to  a 
trading  trip,  when  a  man  starts  with  no  other  companions  than 
the  Kafirs  he  employs  to  carry  his  goods,  the  said  Kafirs  often 
disposed  to  be  mutinous  when  far  in  the  Zulu  country,  and 
perhaps  does  not  see  another  white  man  for  a  month  or  two 
at  a  time.  The  popular  idea  that  the  crafly  and  avaricious 
European  takes  advantage  of  the  ignorance  and  simplicity  of 
the  poor  innocent  black  man  is  quite  erroneous,  as  the  native 
tribes  are  keen  bargainers,  and  admirable  judges  both  of  the 
cattle  which  they  sell  and  of  the  goods  which  they  receive  in 
exchange.  Taking  into  consideration  the  risks,  hardships,  and 
privations  which  a  white  man  has  to  endure  as  a  trader  among 
savages,  his  profits  really  are  not  too  large  or  too  easily  gained. 
The  only  solace  or  amusement  he  can  expect  is  a  little  occa- 
sional shooting,  and  a  hard  trader  does  not  always  get  much 
of  this,  his  time  being  so  fully  Qccupied  in  bartering  for  cattle, 
&c.  Certainly,  the  feeling  derived  ffom  entering  a  civilised 
house  for  the  first  time  after  a  long  trip  over  the  Tugela  is 
a  pleasurable  oue.  One  thing  a  traveller  in  Zulu-land  is  never 
likely  to  suffer  from  is  extreme  thirst,  as  the  whole  country  is 
abundantly  watered,  and  the  water  is  almost  invariably  good. 
A  bath  can  also  be  obtained,  daily,  either  a  rl.ower-bath,  under 
some  little  waterfall,  or  a  swim  in  the  deep  pool  of  some  river, 
though  it  is  a.s  well  to  be  careful  of  the  still,  sluggish  pools, 
and,  in  fact,  of  deep  water  in  general,  ou  iiccount  of  i.ie  croco- 
diles which  frequently  haunt  such  spots.  Upon  onu  occasion, 
coming  upon  a  long,  deep  pool,  in  one  of  the  snraller  Zulu 
rivers,  I  immediately  pulled  off  my  clothes  and  indulged  in  a 
cool,  delicious  swim.  Leaving  the  water,  I  observed  that  my 
Kafir  packmen  were  standing  in  the  shallow,  carefully  pouring 
water  over  their  bodies,  Asking  them  why  they  did  not  bathe 
in  the  deep  water,  they  quietly  informed  me  that  they  knew  it 
to  be  swarming  with  crocodiles.  After  this,  I  was  more  cautious 
about  bathing  in  deep  water.  It  is  a  good  rule  for  a  white  man, 
in  strange  rivers,  only  to  bathe  where  he  has  seen  the  natives 
enter  the  water.  There  is,  I  remember,  a  large  iagoon  near 
the  river  Umhiatuse,  in  the  coast  district  of  Zulu-land,  which 
is  most  abundantly  stocked  with  crocodiles.  Around  this  lagoon 
I  have  seen  the  "spoor"  (or  footprints)  of  hippopotami;  but 
though  I  sat  up  one  night  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  a  shot. 
San>?  of  the  rivers  in  Natal  also  are  not  entirely  free  from 
crocodiles.  I^  one  river  in  particular  I  have  seen  and  counted 
eight  or  nine  at  a  time,  and  many  a  token  of  my  good-will  liave 
they  rcteived,  in  the  shape  of  wire  cartridges  and  bullets. 
However,  the  Natal  rivers,  when  fordabie,  are  ^'mo-t  inva- 
riably safe,  and  many  of  them  do  not  appe.v  lo  contain 
crocodiles  at  all.  Dangers  from  the  various/<r^«  itaiura  are,  as 
a  nile,  ridiculously  exaggerated. 

The   Kafirs  are  very    fond  ot  telling  stories  of  a  most 
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ferocious  snake  (which  they  call  iMon  Ion,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection).  This  snake  they  describe  as  being  exceedingly 
venomous,  and  always  ready  to  pursue  and  do  battle  with 
mankind  ;  and  also  as  being  capable  of  overtaking  a  man 
mounted  on  a  swift  horse.  As  for  its  aijpcarance,  it  is  said  to 
be  not  a  very  large  serpent,  and  to  be  adorned  with  a  red 
crest.  Though  many  settlers  have  a  firm  belief  in  the  existence 
of  tliis  snake,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  always  consid  r-d 
it  analogous  to  the  bunyip  of  the  Australian  aborigine, 
man  may  unexpectedly  come  upon  the  lair  of  our  most 
dangerous  and  combative  snake,  the  black  imambu,  a  creature 
horrible  to  look  at,  and  if  unarmed  with  gun  or  stick  is  apt 
to  make  himself  scarce  without  any  very  minute  examination 
of  the  animal,  and  hence,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  origin 
of  the  terrible  fiery-crested  serpent. 

A  bitter  hatred  for  the  whole  loathsome  race  of  snakei 
seems  to  take  possession  of  a  man  living  in  a  country  where 
they  are  numerous  and  venomous.  At  any  time  I  would  go 
out  of  my  way  or  dismount  from  my  horse  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  a  snake.  Some  colonists  have  assured  me  that  a  few 
varieties  of  the  South  ."Vfrican  snakes  are  not  venomous;  however, 
most  people  kill  all  that  come  before  them,  giving  none  the 


benefit  of  the  doubt  It  is  singular  how  seldom  man  or  beast 
is  bitten  by  snakes,  and  if  the  proper  remedies  are  at  hand  the 
poison  seems  always  to  be  combated.  I  have  known  rather 
strong  measures  taken  in  case  of  snake-bite,  and  with  good 
effect.  A  Kiifir  labourer,  in  the  emjiloy  of  some  friunds  of 
mine,  coming  to  the  house  and  com|)laining  that  he  had  been 
bitten  by  a  snake,  the  wound  was  imnjodiatcly  cut  and 
cauterised,  and  a  small  fragment  of  nitrati'  of  silver  forced  into 
it.  A  quantity  of  eau-de-lui  e  was  adminis'.ered  internally,  in 
addition  to  which  the  patient  was  allowed  to  diink  nearly  a 
bottle  of  over-proof  Natal  rum,  which  last  remedy  he 
appeared  to  place  grsat  reliance  in.  This  enonnous  (juantity 
of  stimulant  appeared  tD  have  a  good  effect,  a.s  is  generally  if 
not  invariably  the  case  wlien  a  |)atient  is  under  the  influence 
of  snake  poison.  Some  of  the  native  tribes  appear  to  have 
discovered  remedies  for  snake-bites.  A  lad  in  my  employ, 
a  mere  child,  having  been  bitten  by  a  snake  (an  imfazi),  was 
treated  by  his  own  peojile,  an<d  was  sweeping  my  room  in 
apparently  good  health  and  spirits  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Tiiat  the  natives  do  not  plaice  great  confidence  in  their  medicine, 
whatever  it  is,  seems  apparent  by  their  generally  seeking  tl:e 
aid  of  the  white  man  wb  eo  bitten  by  a  snake. 
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OUR  SICONU  MARCH. 

At  lengt>i  we  received  orders  from  the  Indians  to  prepare 
for  our  return  march.  We  were  to  be  ready  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning.  We  were  commanded  to  lay  in  sufficient  provi- 
sions, as  the  distance  to  go  over  would  occupy  at  least  four  days. 
Hope  again  smiled  in  our  favour,  and  we  were  all  as  it  were  in 
an  ecstacy  of  enjoyment  at  the  idea  of  returning  to  our  friends. 
We  lost  sight  of  the  arduous  task  we  had  before  uS)  and  did  not 
think  how  ill  we  were  prepared,  in  our  weak  and  emaciated 
condition,  to  undertake  such  a  journey.  The  writer  of  this 
narrauve  thought  himself  sufficiently  strong  for  the  march  ;  not 
so  one  of  his  companions,  who  was  literally  prostrated,  and 
could  not  by  any  possibility  manage  to  walk.  We  had,  how- 
ever, three  horses,  and  We  made  up  our  minds  that  he  should 
have  one,  leaving  the  other  two  to  the  children,  who  could  not 
possibly  travel  on  foot  One  horse  had  been  specially  sent  and 
retained  for  myself,  but  I  willingly  gave  it  up,  rather  than  that 
my  emaciated  companion  should  suffer  the  pains  ind  tortures 
of  .t  journey  on  foot  in  his  cotidition — if,  indeed,  he  could  have 
performed  it  at  all.  After  several  delays,  excuses,  subterfuges, 
and  fr.lse  alarms,  we  at  length  began  our  second  march,  which 
we  shall  no'v  briefly  relate. 

It  was  in  the  rainy  season  when  our  second  march  com- 
menced, and  we  well  remember  the  last  morning  we  spent  in 
Ihe  place  of  our  imprisonment  We  had  got  all  our  provisions 
in  readiness,  which  consisted  of  plantains,  yams,  and  some 
very  fat  pork,  having  the  day  before  our  leaving  the  place 
purchased  two  pigs  for  a  few  dollars  (sent  secretly  by  our 
friends),  and  which  were  quite  a  god-send  to  us.  This  stock 
of  provisions  was,  however,  quite  inadequate  to  feed  about 


forty  persons,  and,  as  will  be  seen  shortly,  we  had  to  siifTer 
very  severely,  abstemious  as  mttik  of  us  were  throughout  the 
entire  march. 

We  arose  at  four  a.m.  on  Tuesday  morning,  expecting  to  start 
immediately.  We  had  two  gourds  full  of  water,  and  went 
round  the  town  to  bid  farewell  to  the  people  who  had  sup- 
plied us  with  provisions  when  We  were  literally  starving,  and 
to  see  also  if  we  could  procure  any  further  supply  for  our 
long  journey.  iVe  stood  about  watching  our  captors,  and 
saw  that  they  all  laid  in  a  good  stock  of  provisions,  such,  for 
instance,  as  large  quantities  of  corn-cakes,  which  were  made 
about  one-si  'ceiiih  of  an  inch  in  thickness;,  each  having  about 
a  hundred  . .  these,  besides  plenty  of  pork,  with  which  they 
ordinarily  supply  themselves  when  about  to  undertake  a  long 
journey.  After  waiting  several  hours  (till  eleven  a.m.)  itl  great 
sus;:^;iie,  and  fully  exjKJcting  that  something  would  occur — from 
h  iving  been  so  frequently  disappointed— to  prevent  o\:r  depar- 
t  ire,  we  were  rejoiced  to  hear  the  soimd  of  the  bugle,  and  the 
1  eat  of  the  drum,  which  ordered  us  to  advance.  We  went  in 
goose  line,  and  ready  for  the  march,  and  never  did  music  sound 
sweeter  to  the  ear,  badly  as  both  insiniinents  were  played  by 
the  Indians.  We  had  scarcely  marched  a  mile  from  tlie  town 
when  the  rain  came  down  in  torrent.^  ;  we  were  soon  soaked 
to  the  skin,  and  in  a  dripping  condition.  The  Indians  were 
nothing  daunted  by  the  rain,  though  we  suffered  severely  by  it ; 
indeed,  if  appeared  to  nerve  tltem  to  greater  activity,  so  that 
we  inarched  at  a  very  smart  pace.  We  marched  in  this  way 
tor  about  eight  miles  through  mud,  and  over  slippery  hills,  which 
caused  us  to  feel  that  our  strength  was  not  equal  to  what  wi. 
anticipated  it  really  was.    At  ".ength  we  sat  down  and  rested 
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for  a  time,  our  captain  (a  kind  man),  who  was  rather  friendly  !  that  day,  and  the  very  thought  of  walking  that  distance  filled 
10  us  tlian  otherwise,  saivl  he  wovild  wait  until  the  general,  who  me  with  a  kind  of  dread  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  any 
was  some  little  distance  in  the  rear,  came  up.     He  said,  also,  '  language  that  I  can  command.     My  vital  powers  had  become 


that  he  would  endeavour  to  procure  a  horse  for  tiie  lamest 
amongst  us,  but  when  we  saw  that  the  children  must  be  deprived 
of  a  ride,  've  immediately  determined  to  go  forward  on  foot, 
whatever  might  be  the  pain  and  suffering  we  should  have  to 
endure.     It  was  with  difficulty,  however,  that  some  of  us  got 


so  weak  that  I  felt  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  hold  out. 
I  made  an  effort,  however,  to  rise,  and  was  no  sooner  on  my 
feet  than  I  felt  a  giddiness  come  over  me,  accompanied  by 
sickness,  which  I  attributed  to  constant  exposure  to  the  weather, 
I  want  of  proper  food,  and  more,  perhaps,  than  all,  the  lack  of 


along  at  all ;  and  when,  after  marching  some  distance,  we  arrived    a  draught  of  pure  water,  in  which  I  always  found  a  reviving 


at  the  foot  of  a  liigh  hill,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  extent, 

and  in  some  places  steep  and  slippery,  we  gave  up  all  hope  of 

getting  over  it.     The  rain  still  poured  in  torrents,  and  added 

enormously  to  our  difficulties ;  nor  did  there  appear  any  hope  of 

its  cessation,  for  all  around,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was 

a  gloomy  indication  of  its  continuance.     However,  we  cheered 

each  other  on,  and  though  it  was  terrible  work  to  get  up  the  hill, 

being  obliged  to 

put  our  hands  on 

our   knees,    and 

lever    ourselves, 

as  it  were,  along, 

we  ultimately  sur- 

mountcd     our 

difficulty.    Every 

lime    that     the 

weakest    of    us 

stopped,  togather 

breath    and     to 

ease  the  pain  in 

our      legs,     the 

Indians     who 

guarded      us 

would       often 

thrust  us  forward 

with    the    butt- 
ends     of     their 

pieces,  not  in  a 

feeling  of  kind- 
liness, but  on  the 

contrary,  for  they 

frequenUy       ex- 
claimed that  if  we  did  not  march  better  they  had  orders  to 

take  us  back  to  the  town  again.     These"  Indians  were  not  the 

sime  men  as  we  started  with,  therefore  were  ignorant  of  the 

writei    'laving   a   fever  upon  him,  and  being  tortured  with  a 

sickness  infinitely  worse  than  fatigue.     Still,  the  idea  of  getting 

free  buoyed  hin:  up,  and  enabled  him  to  undergo  what,  in  his 
wildest  dream,  he  could  scarcely  imagine  that  he  had  under- 
gone. His  not  beinL'  able  to  proceed,  moreover,  would  have 
made  a  halt  for  the  day  necessary ;  and  that  might  have  caused 
the  Indians  to  entertiin  all  kinds  of  views,  such  as  that, 
perhaps,  his  illness  was.  feigned,  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
certain  end  which  they  could  not  see  or  imagine. 

We  got,  at  length,  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  I  was  com- 
pletely exhausted.  How  to  move  further  I  knew  not,  for  my 
legs  sank  under  me,  and  fiom  sheer  exhaustion  I  laid  myself  !  to  a  rough  kind  of  fit  for  the  next  day's  march.  The  rain 
down  on  the  gro  ind.  I  had  not  been  there  long  when  one  of  i  again  came  down  in  torrents,  but  luckily  we  were  partially 
our  men  attcmp  ;ed  to  arouse  me,  saying,  distinctly,  that  the  !  sheltered ;  and,  being  fatigued,  I  and  my  companion  fell 
Indians  would  make  away  with  me  if  I  did  not  keep  up  with  into  a  kind  of  doze,  which  passed  away  the  time  in  acompara- 
the  rest.  This  he  had  learned  from  the  Spaniard.  He  also  tivelv  agreeable  manner.  We  rose  next  morning  at  six,  finished 
informed  me  th.it  we  had  a  further  man  h  of  nine  miles  to  make    our  scanty  provisions,  and  then  had  before  i.s  a  journey  of  from 
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power.  I  prayed  fervently  that  I  might  find  strength  for  that 
day's  journey,  for  I  felt  after  what  my  companion  had  told  me, 
that  I  should  be  dispatched  by  the  Indians,  in  the  event  oi  my 
becoming  too  fatigued  to  proceed  on  the  march,  and  that  they 
would  say  at  Blue  Creek  that  I  had  run  off  and  they  knew 
nothing  of  my  whereabouts.  Nor  could  such  a  statement  be 
refuted  by  my  companions,  for  I  had  been  behind  them  some 

time,  and  only 
met  them  at  our 
.-—  -    ^.,j^,  nightly     rendez- 

vous. I  at  length, 
by  sheer  determi- 
nation, overtook 
my  companion 
on  horseback, 
whowasgoing  lei- 
surely along,  for, 
though  riding, 
he  was  com- 
pletely knocked 
up,  and  could 
hardly  keep  hold 
of  the  reins.  He, 
also,  was  dying 
for  want  of  water, 
and  as  I  had 
a  small  quantity 
in  my  gourd  we 
gladly  divided  it 
betweei  us.  At 
length,  however, 
we  b.vouacked, 
and  took  out  a  portion  of  our  scanty  stock  of  provisions, 
which  consisted  of  three  pieces  of  tough  mea.  and  some 
cold  yam,  which,  after  all,  we  found  tnore  palatable  than 
our  general  prison  fare  was  at  Eketche,  and  proport'onately 
more  refrrsliing.  The  rain  having  ceased,  we  commenced 
cutting  leaves  and  making  a  shanty.  Everything  we  couched, 
however,  was  wet  and  cold,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  we  kindled  a  fire  to  dry  our  clothes  before 
wc  ventured  to  lie  down.  Although  we  managed  to  dry  them 
pretty  well,  we  could  find  no  rest.  I  had  kept  m)'  boots  on 
from  the  time  we  started  on  the  march,  and  was  afraid  of  taking 
them  off,  lest  I  should  never  get  them  on  again,  for  they  were 
soaked  through  and  through.  I  implored  my  companion  to  do 
the  same,  but  he  imprudently  took  his  off,  and  had  to  cut  them 
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fwolve  to  fourteen  miles.  We  kept  on  waiting  until  the  rain 
:  hould  cease,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  scemeil  to  increase. 
At  about  eleven  o'clock,  however,  we  were  ordered  to  march, 
an  1  by  sheer  good  luck  I  managed  to  get  hold  of  a  horse, 
which  I  mounted  with  some  difficulty,  for  it  turned  restive,  and 
for  a  time  got  the  better  of  my  weak  hold  of  the  bridle. 
My  companion  could  hardly  sit  upon  hii  animal,  being  almost 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  ^\'e  soon  became  drenched  with  rain, 
and  a  more  mijerable  ride  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive,  for 
it  was  through  bush  with  scarcely-manageable  animals,  over 
slippery  undulations,  and  occasionally  up  steep  hills.  Nothing  ' 
in  the  shape  of 
travelling  could 
possibly  be 
worse ;  so,  at 
least,  we  then 
thought,  in  our 
miserable  plight. 
We  arrived,  at 
length,  at  one  of 
the  Indians'  ham- 
lets, as  they  arc 
called,  which  was 
eight  miles  or  .so 
from  the  point  at 
which  we  started 
in  the  niornin;;. 
This  .station  con- 
sists of  five  or 
si.x  huts,  only  one 
of  them,  how- 
ever, being  habit- 
able. It  consisted 
of  a  slight  clear- 
ing in  the  bush, 
with  a  small  plan- 
tation of  yams 
and  plantains. 
We  pulled  up 
our  horses,  but 
dismounted  with 
difficulty,  being 
stiff  from  the 
preceding  day's 
march,  and  made 
somewhat  stiflfer 

by  the    ugly  ride    we    had    had    during  the    day.      I   was  [ 
chilled,  too,  with   the   wet,  n.y  clothing  consisting  simi)ly  of 
boots,  trousers,  and  shirt,  all  of  which    were    saturated    with 
the  rain.      I  entered   the  hut,  after  tying  my  animal   to  a 
tree,  and  seeing  a  small  fire,  I  endeavoured  to  dry  my  clothes,  i 
Unluckily,   the  chill  which  I  had  freijuently  to  endure,  came 
on  me,  and  I  had  no  alternative    but  to   get   near   the  fire 
and   lie  on   the  ground  until  it  passed  away.       Not    finding 
myself  getting  drier,  and  the  chill  still  shaking  mc,  1  made  my 
way  to  another  hut,  but  h.id  to  wade  through  mud  and  water  ; 
before  I  could  reach  it.     There  was  .1  fire,  however,  in  it,  but 
it  was  surrounded  by  ;:  number  of  our  men,  who  were  drying  j 
themselves,  which  I  was  delighted  to  see  ;  but  there  were  a 
number  of  Indians,  also,  who  partially  engrossed  the  fire  in 
cookint;  their  food.     I  waited  some  time  before  I  could  pet  ' 
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near  the  fire;  but  I  soon  begin  to  foci  warm,  aiul  get  my 
clothes  a  trille  drier.  On  looking  round  the  hut,  I  counted 
twenty-five  of  our  own  people,  and  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
Indians;  the  place,  being  aboui  sixty  feet  by  twenty,  was 
crammed  to  repletion.  The  Indians  had  some  p.u  kages  con- 
taining their  provisions,  and  their  muskets ;  while  some  of  our 
people  had  a  few  bimdlcs  of  old  rags,  and  an  extremely  scanty 
store  of  provisions.  It  was  then  six  p.m.,  and  I  had  had  no 
food  since  six  a.m.,  and  therefore  felt  very  hungry  ;  and  what 
aggravated  the  case  was  that  the  Indians,  who  had  ])lenty  to 
cat,  and  to  spare,  did  not  vouchsafe  to  give  us  the  smallest  par- 
ticle of  food.  .\s 
the  majority  of 
us  had  nothing 
to  eat,  we  lighted 
our  iiipes,  and 
stayed  our 
stomachs  as  well 
as  we  could,  al- 
though we  had 
very  bad  tobacco 
•o  smoke  —  the 
only  thing  left  to 
console  us  for 
our  day's  fatigue. 
We  had  not  even 
wherewithal  to 
drink,  except 
some  waterwhich 
had  been  fouled 
by  the  rain, 
and  was  neither 
fit  for  man  nor 
beast.  We  slept 
pretty  soundly, 
however,  al- 
though  our  bed 
was  damp,  the 
surface  of  the 
ground  irr'jgular, 
and  there  were 
plenty  of  fleas 
which  did  not 
forget  to  bite  us. 
The  Indians,  for 
thf;  greater  part 
of  the  night,  jabbered  among  themselves,  in  their  peculiar 
111  dcrtone  and  language,  as  if  something  were  not  quite  right ; 
so  at  least  we  conject'.'red,  construing,  as  was  natural  in 
our  position,  every  thing  and  every  incident,  however  slight 
in  their  nature,  to  be  against  us.  We  ex])ected  to  start  early 
next  morning,  but  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  we  knew  that 
this  would  make  the  swamps  very  difficult  to  traverse,  and 
materially  impede  our  progress.  No  order,  however,  came  to 
march.  Lying  in  a  hammock  which  I  had  got  suspended,  I 
heard  some  of  our  people  conversing  together,  and  from  what  I 
could  gather,  the  Indians  were  getting  ready,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  to  kill  us.  I  felt,  for  a  moment,  that  this  was  not  at  ail 
impossible,  :ia  the  Indians  were  priming  their  muvkets  with 
fresh  |'ow<ler,  and  some  c''  them  were  snapping  caps  to  ascer 
tain  whether  their  charges  vould  go  off,  althnin'h  the  locks  of 
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their  muskets  had  heen  well  covered  with  waterproof  skins. 
Shortly  aftei,  our  Spanish  guardian  came  into  the  hut,  and  had 
a  long  conversation  with  the  captain,  the  general,  and  some  of 
the  head  men.  He  s|)oke  Indian,  ap])arently  in  a  hurried,  im- 
patient, but  fearless  manner.  I  watched  the  Spaniard  closely, 
and  the  effect  his  conversation  had  on  the  general.  The  latter 
simply  shook  his  head,  and  looked  rather  fierce,  and  very  deter- 
mined. We  consiiied  this  as  foreboding  ill.  However,  the 
day  passed  away  and  nothing  of  consequence  took  place.  We 
had  no  food  for  two  days,  and  many  of  us  were  extremely  weak 
for  the  want  of  it.  Towards  night,  however,  one  of  the  Indians 
gave  me  a  corn-cake,  and  a  small  piece  of  meat  upon  it ;  this 
was  given  by  the  captain,  at  the  command  of  the  general.  By 
this  time  all  the  negroes  had  been  ordered  out  of  the  hut,  and 
there  was  only  myself  amongst  some  fifty  Indians.  My  almost 
constant  companion,  even,  was  not  there,  as  he  had  in  the 
course  of  the  day  shifted  to  another  hut,  by  way  of  change,  to 
see  if  he  could  get  a  hammock  to  lie  down  upon,  as  almost  all 
the  hammocks  in  our  hut  were  occupied  by  Indians.  While  I 
was  eating  my  cake  and  meat,  some  Indians  who  had  been 
boiling  a  kind  of  root,  called  (ocoiis,  gave  me  some  to  eat.  I 
accepted  the  present  gratefully,  and  acknowledged  it  with  the 
best  grace  I  could.  One  of  the  Indians  made  signs  that  he  could 
lend  me  a  jiipe ;  and,  having  mislaid  or  lost  my  own,  I  received 
it  with  pleasure.  Although  these  Indians  were  courteous  to 
me,  they  were  by  no  means  so  to  the  negroes,  who  were  refused 
sternly  everything  they  asked  foi .  So,  also,  was  my  companion, 
whose  brusque  manner,  however,  to  his  captors  was  perhaps 
pardonable,  but  not  under  the  circumstances.  I  found  civility 
go  a  great  way,  although  it  was  occasionally  much  against 
the  grain. 

At  length,  some  twenty-five  Indians,  who  had  been  missing 
for  some  little  time,  returned  to  the  station.  Some  said  they 
had  been  hunting,  but  it  turned  ot  t  that  they  had  been  to  the 
town,  and  that  all  was  right.  It  appeared  that  the  Indians  had 
heard — by  rumours  spread  abroad  by  certain  lying  Indians,  who 
were  desirous  of  seeing  us  slaughtered— that  the  toyvn  where  the 
ransom  was  to  be  paid  had  been  attacked  by  an  unfriendly 
tribe,  and  that  all  tliere  had  been  massacred.  Our  Spanish 
guide  had,  somehow  or  other,  obtained  the  clue  to  thebe  move- 
ments, and  had  he  not  remonstVated  with  the  general,  we 
should,  to  a  man,  no  doubt,  have  been  destroyed.  The 
return,  however,  of  the  twenty-five,  and  the  confirmation  that 
the  rumours  were  false,  luckily  saved  our  lives. 

The  morning  of  the  sixth  day  broke  gloomily  on  the  horizon, 
the  sun  having  a  watery  appearance,  and  everything  around 
us  indicating  rain,  Howevijr,  having  had  a  few  hours'  rest,  and 
a  little  food,  I  felt  nerved  to  the  journey  before  us  ;  besides, 
this  was  to  tcrminute  our  captivity.  We  marched  the  first  four 
miles  lhro\igh  a  cane-swamp,  and,  being  mounted,  I  felt 
equal  to  almost  anything  I  should  have  to  encounter,  though 
my  strength  was  low.  I  plunged  through  swamps  and  dashed 
through  the  vines  and  creepers,  regardless  of  the  wounds  they 
inflicted  on  me,  for  a  vine  cuts  like  a  knife,  and  is  of  a  very 
u;.>ieldin'^  nature  whenevei'  you  come  in  contact  with  it.  I 
eluded  ;  '^  .ai,  however,  as  well  as  I  could,  sometimes  by  ducking 
my  head,  and  at  others  by  falling  down  at  the  side  of  my  horse, 
Indi.in  fashioii,  to  avoid  being  literally  torn  off  the  anirnal. 
My  companion,  however,  through  his  inability  to  avoid  the 
creepers  and  vines,  was  occasionally  unhorsed ;  and  it  required 
all  ti;y  rtraiiining  strength  to  reseat  liim  in  the  saddle,  so  little 


was  he  capable  of  assisting  himself.  It  was  truly  pitiable  to 
see  any  human  being  in  so  terrible  a  plight  ?ji  he  was,  after 
falling  from  his  hone  We  continued  in  this  way  for  about 
twenty  miles,  always  in  the  bush,  and  had  passed  over  five 
different  swamps  overgrown  with  canes,  two  of  them  being  from 
four  to  five  miles  in  exte'.it,  and  the  travelling,  we  need  scarcely 
remark,  was  as  painful  as  circumstances  could  possibly  make  it 
At  length  we  came  to  what  is  termed  by  bushrangers  a 
"  pass."  It  was  a  natural  road  through  the  bush,  and  was  covered 
with  grass.  This  was  agreeable  travelling,  after  emerging  from 
cane-swamps  and  the  bush.  This  road,  or  rathei  piith,  >v<i; 
upwards  of  eight  miles  in  length,  when  we  came  to  a  river, 
which  had  to  be  crossed.  After  tarrying  on  the  banks  of  this 
river,  which  was  swollen  by  the  rains,  some  of  our  men  felled 
a  tree  across  the  stream,  and  by  this  means  got  across  with  but 
little  difficulty.  I,  however,  had  no  alternative  but  to  wade 
through  the  water,  which  took  me  up  to  the  neck.  I  found 
this  the  best  way  to  secure  my  horse,  and  to  help  my  companion 
over,  having  led  both  horses  at  the  same  time.  The  animals, 
however,  plunged  about  rather  madly  at  first,  but  when  fairly  in 
the  stream  they  were  easily  towed  to  the  opposite  bank.  We 
remained  in  our  wet  clothes  until  all  our  people  had  crossed, 
some  having  gone  lower  down  the  creek,  in  search  of  an  easier 
manner  to  cross  than  we  had  done. 

The  remainder  of  our  march  was,  at  least  for  full  an  hour, 
over  a  muddy  track,  knee-deep  in  water,  until  we  arrived  at  a 
clearing,  where  we  rested  before  ascending  a  high  hill,  which 
was  in  parts  rocky,  steep,  and  slippery.  We  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  our  horses  up  the  hill,  and  the  people  had, 
therefore,  got  far  ahead  of  us.  We  were  guarded  by  five 
Indians,  but  they  did  not  offer  the  slightest  assistance.  They 
were  cool,  and  quite  callous  to  all  our  sufferings,  and  seemed 
rather  to  enjoy  than  to  commiserate  the  difiiculties  we  had  to 
surmount  They  ordered  us,  however,  in  a  somewhat  brusque 
manner,  to  hurry  on,  at  least  so  we  understood  their  signs, 
which  required  little  explanation.  After  travelling  again  through 
bush,  which  appeared  to  be  thicker  and  ir.ore  impassable  as  we 
proceeded,  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  second  day's  march, 
where  our  ransom  was  supposed  to  be  paid,  and  our  troubles 
would  cease.  We  found,  however,  nothing  but  deserted  hufs, 
some  of  which  our  men  crowded  into,  while  the  Indians  kept 
apart  in  others.  I  had  scarcely  arrived  when  I  felt  a  severe 
attack  of  fever,  which  arose,  I  believe,  from  having  my  clothes 
dncd  upon  my  back,  after  crossing  the  river ;  this  caused  me  to 
lie  down  upon  some  dead  leaves,  outside  the  hut,  the  interior 
being  filled  with  our  people.  We  were  guarded  as  usual,  and 
were  given  to  understand  that  some  Indians  had  been  sent  a 
little  in  advance  to  receive  the  ransom,  which  caused  us  great 
anxiety.  All  manner  of  conjectures  were  made  as  to  the  settle- 
ment being  accomplished  in  a  peaceable  way ;  but  we  were  not 
left  in  suspense  very  long,  for  a  body  cf  police,  eight  in  number, 
were  seen  advancing,  and  after  a  short  interview'  with  the 
Indians,  the  latter  courteously  informed  us  that  all  had  been 
settled,  and  that  we  had  only  to  get  up  and  go  a  short  distance 
through  the  bush  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  we  would  I'lod 
our  friends.  We  lost  no  time  in  coispiying  with  the  Indians' 
request,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
small  Spanish  hamlet,  on  the  river's  bank,  whcc  the  ransom- 
money  had  been  paid,  and  the  termination  of  our  captivity 
consummated. 

Our  friends  were  awaiting  our  artiv.d  with  boav    ready  to 
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receive  ourselves  and  baggage,  which  was  scant  indeed ;  and 
having  bid  farewell  to  the  Indians,  some  of  whom  were  really 
courteous  in  their  demeanour,  however  cruel  they  had  been  in 
tlieir  capture  of  us,  we  crossed  the  river,  wliere  we  met  an 
officer  in  unifomi,  with  eight  police,  who  had  arranged  matters. 
\Ve  then  took  boats  and  paddled  down  the  creek  some  three 
or  four  miles,  wiien  we  arrived  at  a  plantation,  where  friends 
were  prepared  to  receive  us,  and  where  a  welcome  repast  was 
ready  for  us  ;  and,  as  we  had  scarcely  tasted  aiiy'.'iing  for  two 


days  and  two  nights,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  tliat  we 
never  felt  so  great  a  pleasure  during  the  course  of  our  whole 
existence,  .\ftcr  the  repast  we  retired  to  rest,  until  boats  could 
be  got  ready  for  transporting  us  to  Heli/.e,  nhich,  after  rowing 
down  the  Hondo,  we  re.iched  in  seven  ila)s,  being  fearfully 
punished  throughout  the  passage  by  heat  and    andtlies. 

The  ransom  demanded  by  the  Indians  for  our  release  at 
the  commencement  of  the  negotiations  was  12,000  dollars; 
they  ultimately  received  3,000  dollars. 


Recent  Discoveries  in  Madagascar. — //. 


SF.LIGIOUS    BELIEFS. 

While  the  numerical  strength  of  the  natives  of  the  coast  is 
diminishing  daily,  or  at  least  remains  stationary,  that  of  the 
Hovahs  is  increasing  to  a  remarkable  degree  ;  and  now  that 
peace  is  established  in  the  island,  it  will  probably  double  itself 
in  another  half-century. 

The  customs  of  the  different  tribes  are  not  absolutely  the 
same,  yet  there  is  so  much  general  resemblance  between  them, 
that  it  is  easy  to  include  the  salient  features  of  their  principal 
social  and  religious  laws  in  one  broad  sketch,  which  will  apply 
equally  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island. 

The  Madecasses  believe  in  a  God  who  is  all  powerful,  the 
creator  of  the  world,  and  master  of  the  destinies  of  man.  This 
God  they  worship,  and  invoke  in  every  action  of  their  lives. 
They  also  believe  that  near  to  this  God  dwell  the  souls  of  their 
ancestors,  and  that  these  act  as  mediums  between  the  Divinity 
and  man,  and  thus  they  exercise  a  great  influence  over  the 
welfare  of  their  relations.  M.  Grandidier,  with  his  usual 
thoroughness  of  research,  tried  to  trace  out  how  this  com- 
bination had  arisen,  and  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  worship 
of  the  shades  of  their  ancestors  existed  as  their  original  religion, 
antl  that  they  grafted  on  to  it  that  purer  worship  of  God,  whom 
they  adore  without  the  aid  of  temples,  or  any  direct  rei)re- 
sentation  of  the  Deity,  and  which  most  probably  cime  to  them 
through  the  old  Arab  traders.  The  idea  of  the  eternal  strife 
between  tlie  principles  of  good  and  evil  seems  never  to  have 
entered  their  minds. 

In  al!  acts  of  importance  the  Madecasse  addresses  God 
himself,  while  at  the  .«ame  time  In:  makes  mention  of  his 
ratanis,  or  ancestors;  to  God  he  offers  a  bullock  over  which  he 
makes  his  prayers.  Certain  portions  are  roasted  as  offerings  to' 
the  ancestors — his  guardian  ange's.  But  should  the  prayers 
only  concern  the  petty  details  of  hi.<  every-day  life,  he  invokes 
his  ancestors  direct,  and  '  ontents  himself  by  offering  a  little 
boiled  rice  and  a  few  drofw  c»f  rum. 

The  Madecasse  mind,  ever  superstitiou.;  and  on  the  look- 
otrt  for  ihe  miraculous,  is  naturaliy  disposed  to  reitive  with 
avi»!Wy  and  entire  faith  the  predictions  of  roothsayers,  who 
drive  a  profitable  trade  in  this  country  by  ri.'waling  the  future. 
They  consult  the  Sikidy,  or  L'estiny,  l»y  itinris  of  certain  giains, 
just  as  our  foftune-tellers  consult  cards ;  anci  while  ths  n.itives 
receive  at  true  the  interpretations  deduced  from  the  chance 
arrangemoM  of  these  gniins,  they  do  so  because  (ncy  believe 


that  arrangement  to  have  been  made  by  the  hand  of  God. 
They  also  possess  talismans  in  which  they  place  great  con- 
fidence, since  they  believe  that  the  power  possessed  by  these 
charms  is  communicated  to  them  by  the  Divinity. 

Marriage  appears  to  be  the  only  act  of  private  life  which  is 
not  accompanied  by  prayer.  Sacrifices  and  prayers  are  almost 
invariably  offered  in  the  occasion  of  births,  circumcision,  and 
deaths.  A  young  girl  is  allowed  entire  liberty  of  action  until 
the  time  when  one  of  her  lovers,  who  must  be  of  equal  rank 
with  herself,  and  have  gained  her  permission,  makes  a  formal 
demand  of  her  family.  If  the  marriage  is  considered  a  suitable 
one,  then  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  it  valid  is  the  simple 
consent  of  the  father,  given  before  witnesses.  The  husband 
has  then  the  power  to  put  away  his  wife  if  she  misconducts 
herself,  and  she  is  not  allowed  to  marry  again  unless  her  hus- 
bannl  has  divorced  her.  The  marriage  thus  far  is  mere  con- 
ci  linage,  according  to  our  ideas.  The  property  of  the  wife  is 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  of  her  family,  and  her  earnings 
are  deposited  there  too,  until  the  birth  of  a  child;  then  the 
wife's  possessions  are  joined  to  those  of  her  husband  ;  then 
prayers  and  sacrifices  are  offered ;  then  the  n-arriage  is  con- 
sidered indissoluble. 

The  Madecasses  possess  an  exaggerated  kar  of  burial- 
grounds  ;  they  buiy  their  dead  in  desert  places  which  they 
never  go  near,  except  for  the  puriwses  of  interment.  Although 
they  offer  sacrifices  on  the  occasion  of  a  death,  it  is  never  done 
near  the  grave.  Each  family  makes  choice  of  some  spot  where 
they  set  apart  one  or  more  stones  as  sacrificial  altars.  The 
Sakalavas  address  prayers  to  the  manes  of  their  ancestors  on 
tiie  ruins  of  the  houses  they  inhabited  during  life — true  altars, 
on  which  they  offer  a  little  rice  and  ;i  few  drops  of  rum.  The 
Betsileos  and  the  Antsianakas  are  the  only  people  free  from 
this  dread  of  burial-grounds,  placing  the  tombs  of  their  dead 
by  the  roadside. 

TOWNS. 

Although  the  island  is  so  large  in  extent,  it  contains  but 
five  towns  of  any  importance.  These  are  Tananarive  (popu- 
l.ition  75,000),  Eianarantsoua  (xo.ooo),  Tamatava  (7,500), 
Madsang.i  (6,000),  and  Foulepoint  (4,000).  The  other  so- 
called  towns  are  really  nothing  more  than  villages,  often 
inhabited  by  but  one  family.  The  country,  with  the 
exception  of  the  valleys  of  Emerina,  Antsianaka,  .and  i-ome 
parts  of  the  Betsikos  country,  is  vsry  sparsely  inh&bited.    Some- 
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limes  M.  Grandidier  walked  for  days  without  coming  across  a 
hingie  habitation  ;  ami  on  one  (if  his  expeditions  he  slept  for 
seven  consecutive  nights  in  the  open  desert. 

ROADS. 

Roads  in  this  country  there  are  none  which  can  be  pro- 
perly so-called  ;  they  are  but  patiis  marked  out  and  trodden 
by  the  foet  of  travellers,  and  so  narrow  that  it  is  often  impos- 
sible fur  two  people  to  walk  abreast.  Regular  roads  might, 
however,  be  cut  easily  enough.  It  is  true  that  the  country  is 
mountainous,  but,  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  ascents  are  gradual. 


to  flatter  the  principal  personages  of  the  realm  by  consulting 
them  and  by  taking  their  advice.  The  family  which  has 
given  prime  ministers  to  three  sovereigns  springs  from  tlie  ranks, 
yet  in  half  a  centi'ry  it  has  become  the  wealthiest  and  most 
intluential  in  the  island. 

The  army  of  the  Hovalis  numbers  about  3S,ooo  men,  and 
is  managed  on  the  same  plan  as  our  volunteer  corps,  for  neither 
officers  nor  men  receive  any  pay ;  and,  as  the  soldiers  are 
scattered  far  and  wide,  each  occupied  in  jetting  his  daily  bread 
by  agricultural  labours  or  by  trading,  the  army  could  not  be 
mustered  very  quickly.    These  men,  though  they  have  been 
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and  the  highest  altitude  is  never  very  great.  The  soil  is  firm  ; 
and  by  making  use  of  the  rocks  wliich  crop  out  on  every  side 
for  macadamising,  engineers  would  find  no  difficulty  in  making 
jood  roads,  practicable  and  easy  for  traffic. 

flOVERNMENT.  •    • 

Tlie  government  of  the  Ilovahs  is  that  of  an  absolute 
monarchy.  Now  that  a  queen  is  on  their  throne,  the  supreme 
power  rests  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  prime  minister.  It  has 
always  been  the  jiolicy  among  the  Hovalis  not  to  put  any  of 
the  nobles  nto  high  government  otlices,  lest  from  their  rela- 
^■Bship  to  the  queen,  they  should  seize  a  favourable  oppor- 
•Wjity,  depose  her,  and  make  one  of  themselvi.'s  the  reigning 
sovereign,  which  wo\ild  not  be  a  dmcull  matter.  The  prime 
minister,  therefore,  has  no  royal  b.ood  in  his  veins,  and  his 
position  is  not  l)y  any  means  an  enviable  one,  for  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  emanies,  and  he  is  obliged,  from  prudential  reasons, 


trained  somewhat  in  military  tactics,  learned  from  Europeans, 
and  though  they  are  far  superior  to  any  of  the  other  tribes, 
would  quickly  succumb  to  a  European  army ;  very  probably 
they  would  be  ready  at  the  first  attack  to  go  over  to  the  enemy, 
for  they  hate  the  severe  discipline  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
M.  Grandidier  visited  most  of  the  Hovah  forts,  which  he  found 
only  fitted  to  resist  the  attacks  of  natives,  and  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  stand  an  hour's  bombardment  from  a  mountain 
howitzer. 

The  tribes  independent  of  the  Hovahs  are  ruled  by  petty 
kings,  who  are  supposed  to  hold  supreme  authority  over  their 
subjects.  They  are,  however,  very  much  in  the  hands  of  their 
chiefs,  over  whom  they  have  no  real  control,  and  whom  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  in  good  humour,  or  they,  with  their  family, 
depend.ants,  and  slaves,  would  forthwith  march  over  to  another 
state,  and  these  not  unfrequent  defections  are,  of  course, 
serious  losses.     The  independent  tribes  have  no  regular  army. 
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Every-  man,  free  or  slave,  arms  liimself  with  musket  and 
assegai,  whenever  he  goes  out,  whether  by  night  or  d.i)'.  In 
times  of  war,  they  form  themselves  into  irregular  bodies,  and 
make  their  attacks  by  night.  These  sorties  are  but  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  off  booty  ;  the  idea  of  adding  to  their  terri- 
tories seems  never  to  enter  their  minds. 


has  always  been  of  great 


TRADE. 

The  trade  on  the  east  coast 
importance  to  tlie  islands  of 
Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  the 
Seychelles,  the  importations  of 
cattle  and  rice  from  Madagascar 
being  really  indispensable  to 
these  islands.  The  articles  ex- 
ported from  this  coast  to  Europe 
are  india-nibber,  hides,  and  copal. 
During  the  last  three  years  the 
india-rubber  trade  has  increased 
in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
More  than  250  tons  have  been  • 
exported  during  that  time. 

The  trade  on  the  west  coast 
is  equally  important.  Without 
speaking  of  the  quantity  of  rice 
constantly  exported  to  the  north- 
west, to  Zanzibar,  to  the  African 
coast,  and  tc  the  Comoro 
Islands,  thera  are  immense  car- 
goes of  hides,  turtle,  peas,  bees- 
wax, and  ebony,  and  violet-ebony 
wood,  sent  out  of  the  country, 
which  valuable  commodities  are 
exchanged  for  cotton  cloth, 
printed  calicoes,  coarse  -crockery- 
ware,  powder,  flints,  &c. 


THE  MANNERS  OF  THE   SVKAt.AVAS 
OF  THE  SOUTH. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few 
year?  that  any  intercourse  has 
been  held  with  the  inhabitants  to 
the  south  and  west  of  Mada- 
gascar; and  M.Grandidier  claims 
the  honour  of  being  the  first 
traveller  who  has  attempted,  or 
at  any  rate  succeeded  in  making 
acquaintance  with  these  people, 
and  of  observing  their  ways  and  customs 
very  curious,  and  merit  description. 

As  regards  the  character  of  the  Sakalavas  themselves,  M. 
Grandidier  considers  it  to  be  on  a  par  with  that  of  other 
savages.  They  indeed  bear  a  very  bad  name  with  the  traders 
who  frequent  the  ports  on  those  coasts,  and  who  describe 
them,  not  without  reason,  as  a  most  rapacious,  perfidious,  and 
insolent  race  of  beings.  But  this  bad  character  must  not  be 
applied  to  those  inland.  Seaports,  even  in  civilised  countries, 
are  the  resort  and  feeding-grounds  of  what  are  termed  land- 
sharks,  and  all  ports  seem  to  afford  special  scope  for  men  to 
display  their  worst  traits.  The  Sakalavas  are  apparently  not 
exempt,  and  are  particularly  extortionate  in  their  dealings  with 
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merchant  vessels.  When  a  manof-w:,r  enters  tieu  port,  tlu-y 
arc  on  their  best  boh.iviour,  and  appear  to  be  the  most  inolTen 
sive  and  honest  of  nvn,  but  to  th'.-  unhuky  tra<lor  they  show 
their  true  character.  They  chirgo  any  sum  they  please  for  the 
right  of  anchor,age ;  and  each  time  the  vessel  arrives  the  cap- 
tain is  made  to  pay  at  an  increasing  mtc.  Not  only  has  he  to 
provide  presents  for  the  king,  but  for  all  the  chiefs  as  well,  .and 
the  value  and  number  arc  expected  to  be  larger  every  voyage. 
If  he  refuses  to  accede  to  these  extortions,  all  liberty  to  trade 

is  forijiddcn,  and  he  is  not  even 
allowed  to  receive  the 
rhandise  which  his  .agent 
have  bought  for  him  in  his 
absence.  This  comipt  state  of 
things,  it  m.ay  readily  be  imagined, 
is  highly  injurious  to  commerce. 
M.  Grandidier  much  regrets  that 
the  treaties  concluded  between 
the  kings  of  the  Sakalava  country 
and  the  French  Admiral,  M. 
Fleuriot  de  Langle.are  not  strictly 
enforced,  for  then  these  unjust 
exactions  would  cease  to  be 
made.  Indeed,  as  matters  now 
stand,  it  would  be  better  if  these 
treaties  had  never  been  drawn 
up,  for  the  natives  speak  very 
contemptuously  of  the  French, 
owing  to  their  non-enforcement. 

The  religion  of  the  Sakalavas 
is  very  like  that  of  the  rest  of 
their  fellow-countrymen.  They 
worship  a  single  god,  Drianahar, 
or,  the  "  Supreme  Being,"  who  is 
the  all-powerful  Creator  of  the 
world,  to  whom  they  raise  neither 
temple  nor  statue.  They  never 
omit  to  mention  their  ancestors 
and  their  country  in  their  prayers, 
for  the  Sakalavas  also  believe 
that  the  dead,  whom  they  hold 
in  much  awe,  have  great  in- 
fluence, and  no  native  ever  dares 
to  break  a  vow  made  to  the 
shades  of  his  relatives. 

All  their  acts  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  are  accompanied 
by  a  sacrifice,  and  the  cere- 
mony is  conducted  in  this  manner,  first,  they  tie  together 
the  feet  of  the  animal,  and  having  thrown  it  on  the  groimd 
they  then  place  its  head  towards  the  east.  In  front  of  it 
they  put  a  small  clay  vessel,  in  which  incense  bums.  When 
all  these  arrangements  are  completed,  the  chief  of  the  family 
repeats  a  prayer  in  a  loud  voice,  all  the  while  striking  the 
body  of  the  victim  with  a  sacred  knife.  They  then  select 
a  tree— a  hasoummilre,  or  "tree  of  the  law,"  which  they 
stain  with  the  blood,  and  this  tree  is  for  the  future  regarded 
by  them  as  a  remembrance  of  this  particular  ceremony.  Their 
next  act  is  to  cook  a  small  portion  of  the  sacrifice  at  the  foot 
of  this  tree,  as  a  religious  offering  to  their  ancestors.  The 
remainder  of  the  animal  is  distributed  amongst  those  who  have 
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assisted.  These  sacrifices  strongly  recall  those  of  the  Jewish 
law.  There  are  occasions  on  which  huin.in  beings  are  immo- 
lated in  the  [tlace  oi  oxen.  In  the  province  of  Fiherenani, 
when  a  young  king  shaves  for  the  first  time,  it  is  the  cruel 
custom  to  (li|)  the  razor  in  the  blood  of  some  old  man  cele- 
brated for  courage,  and  he  is  accordingly  put  to  death  for  this 
special  pur|)(>se.  The  birth  of  a  child  i<  usuall-.  considered 
an  occasion  for  rejoicing,  and  is  signalised  by  the  I'ischarge  of 
muskets.  Uat  again  these  people  show  their  foolish  superstition. 
A  child  may  be  born  on  an  unlucky  day,  these  days  varying 
according  to  the  different  families  ;  and,  when  this  is  the  case, 
the  newborn  infant  is  condemned  to  exposure,  and  conse- 
quently to  death.  Unlucky  days  are  those  on  which  any  mis- 
fortune has  happened  in  the  family.  For  instance,  a  fathej'  of 
the  family  of  the  Vourounioukas,  whose  daughter  had  died  in 
child-birth  on  a  Thursday,  attributed  her  death  (not  without 
reason)  to  the  child,  which  was  at  once  deserted  ;  and,  since 
then,  all  the  children  born  on  a  Thursday  in  that  family  are 
taken  aw.iy  from  their  parents,  and  left  to  die  in  the  open  air. 

At  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Sikalava 
father  to  offer  an  ox  to  God,  and  to  set  apart  a  /tazoumanifn; 
as  a  sign  that  he  acknowledges  his  son.  The  '  >t  religious  rite 
to  whicli  children  are  subjected  is  that  of  circumcision.  It  is 
not  attended  with  any  manifestations  of  joy,  as  there  is  always 
a  doubt  whether  the  young  infant,  of  whom  but  little  care  is 
taken,  will  survive  the  rite.  On  this  occasion  a  bull  is  sacri- 
ficed instead  of  an  ox.  The  child  is  placed  on  the  animal 
during  the  invocation,  and  the  succeeding  ceremony  is  very 
unique.  The  father  holds  the  infant  in  his  arms,  its  nearest 
relatives  encircle  it  and  conceal  it  under  their  lambas,  and 
the  oper.itor  performs  the  ceremony,  with  a  blunt  razor.  The 
severed  part  is  then  placed  in  a  gun  charged  with  powder,  or 
on  the  point  of  a  dart ;  the  gun  is  fired,  or  the  dart  thrown  over 
the  roof  of  the  father's  dwelling,  and  if  it  sinks  straight  into  the 
earth,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  child  will  be  a  brave  man. 

With  the  eldest  sons  of  kings,  however,  the  rite  is  con^ 
ducted  in  a  very  different  manner,  their  whole  bodies  being 
considered  sacred  ;  and  up,on  one  of  the  uncles  of  the  future 
monarch  devolves  the  honour  of  a  repast  as  singular  as  it  is 
disgusting. 

VVlut  has  been  said  with  respect  to  the  marriage  laws  of  the 
other  tii.ies  applies  equally  to  the  Sakalavas.  Their  morals  are 
very  lax  previous  to  marriage,  but  afterwards  the  wife  must  be 
faithful  to  her  husband.  If  she  is  not  happy,  she  may  return 
to  her  parents,  but  she  cannot  marry  again  until  her  husband 
has  publicly  divorced  her.  Infidelity,  which  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  is  punished  by  a  fine  paid  by  the  offenders  to  the 
husband.  If  relations  wish  to  marry,  it  is  necessary  to  offer  a 
sacrifice  to  God  and  the  ancestors.  A  hazoumanitre  is  planted 
to  commemorate  the  act,  and  the  married  couple  eat  the  heart 
of  the  animal  sacrificed.  The  husband  provides  the  sacrifice ; 
and  if  afterwards  the  wife  is  guilty  of  infidelity,  she  is  required 
to  pay  to  him  the  cost  of  the  animal. 

The  Sakalavas  are  fond  of  children,  and  adoptions  are  fre- 
quent. In  this,  as  in  more  civilised  countries,  might  makes 
right,  and  a  man  is  the  more  powerful  and  prosperous  the  more 
he  numbers  of  children,  dependants,  or  slaves. 

These  people,  like  the  rest  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  are 
eminently  superstitious.  There  is  not  a  single  man  among 
them,  free  or  slave,  who  does  not  possess  his  ahoitli,  or  talis- 
man.    This  ahouli — for  which  often  a  high  price  is  paid — is  the 


tip  of  the  horn  of  an  ox,  which  contains  some  sand  saturated 
with  gre.ase,  some  old  nails,  little  bits  of  wood,  a  few  screws, 
&c.  ;  all  things  in  which  they  place  unbountled  confidence  ; 
believing  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the  Supreme  Being  who 
endows  these  odds  and  ends  with  the  good  properties  they  sup- 
pose them  to  possess.  Each  talisman  has  its  own  particular 
virtue  ;  one  will  render  its  possessor  invulnerable ;  another  is  a 
precious  love-philtre  ;  some  give  health,  others  wealth  ;  there  is 
also  one  to  which  they  attribute  the  power  of  killing  their 
enemies.  When  the  Sakalavas  speak  of  death  by  poisoning, 
they  do  not  allude  to  vegetable  and  mineral  poisons,  but  to  the 
effect  produced  by  these  talismans.  A  man  will  throw  an  ahouli 
under  tlie  bed  of  his  enemy,  breathing  a  prayer  at  the  same 
time  that  it  may  be  his  death ;  and  he  is  quite  sure  that, 
sooner  or  later,  his  prayer  will  be  answered.  Or  perhaps  a 
passer-by  will  be  invited  into  a  hut  to  partake  of  the  owner's 
hospitality,  and  joins  the  family  repast,  and  it  so  happens  that 
the  next  day  the  host  falls  ill,  and  shortly  after  he  dies.  To  the 
Sakalava  mind  the  cause  is  clear :  he  has  been  poisoned,  and 
that  by  the  man  he  entertained.  And  yet,  be  it  remarked,  both 
partook  of  the  same  dish  of  maize,  off  the  very  same  plate  too  I 
The  sons  of  the  deceased  at  once  arpi  themselves  with  muskets, 
and  set  forth  in  search  of  the  poor  fellow,  whom  in  their  stupid 
superstition  they  consider  has  poisoned  their  father. 

The  .Sakalavas  believe  that  most  of  their  people  die  of  poison 
in  this  manner,  and  that  it  is  only  those  persons  who  live  to  an 
extreme  old  age  who  really  die  a  natural  death.  The  ahouli  is 
generally  worn  suspended  from  the  neck,  and  from  time  to  time 
a  Madecasse  will  address  his  prayers,  and  even  offer  an  ox  as  a 
sacrifice  to  it,  and  also  pour  a  few  drops  of  rum  on  the  sand,  in 
order  to  propitiate  the  talisman.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  the  soothsayers  to  set  their  ahoulis  in  opposition  one  against 
the  other.  Each  prophet  prays  with  great  iervour  to  his  talis- 
man, that  his  particular  wishes  may  be  granted.  Whoever 
during  the  ensuing  month  falls  ill,  or  has  any  misfortune,  owns 
himself  to  be  vanquished. 

There  is  one  very  curious  custom  which  the  people  on  the 
west  coast  put  in  practice  when  attacked  by  a  certain  con- 
vulsive malady  to  which  they  are  subject — this  is  called  the 
sandatse  or  bily.  A  little  hut  of  reeds  is  constructed  in  the 
middle  of  the  fields,  to  which  the  suflerer  is  removed,  and  some 
of  his  relations,  who  make  a  vow  of  chastity  for  the  time  being, 
accompany  him.  Each  evening  they  chant  their  prayers  to  the 
Supreme  Being-  The  men  occupy  themselves  by  running — 
weapons  in  hand — round  and  round  the  hut,  raising  clouds  of 
dust  and  repeating  the  while  a  monotonous  refrain,  which  they 
accompany  from  time  to  time  with  shots  from  their  guns.  If 
one  did  not  know  the  good  intentions  by  which  they  are 
actuated,  one  would  suppose  that  their  desire  was  to  hasten  the 
death  of  their  relative.  On  the  last  day  of  the  ceremony,  the 
patient  is  placed  on  a  platfonn  some  few  feet  in  height,  and  on 
it  his  toilet  is  made  in  public  ;  he  is  then  obliged  to  eat  a  morsel 
of  the  sacrifice  which  is  offered  to  God.  Then,  if  he  has 
the  strength,  it  is  his  duty  to  dance  to  the  shouts  of  the  crowd 
which  surrounds  him  ;  and  also  to  choose  a  young  calf  from 
his  herds,  whose  life  is  considered  sacred  until  the  death  of  its 
master. 

The  Sakalavas  have  a  great  fear  of  death :  they  not  only 
place  the  graves  of  their  relations  in  sequestered  nooks,  but  they 
also  pull  down  the  house  of  the  dead  man,  and  put  away  every- 
thing that  has  belonged  to  him,  and  never  even  so  much  as 
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nicntinn  bis  name  afterwards.  After  the  death  of  a  kiriR,  they 
repl.icf  liis  name  by  another  ;  for  example,  King  Raniitra  has 
since  his  decease  been  called  Mahatcnatenarivou  ("the  |)rince 
who  vanqiiislicd  a  thousand  enemies").  This  practice  of  never 
pronouncing  the  name  or  even  words  which  bear  the  same 
termination,  has  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  language,  which, 
although  the  same  originally  throughout  the  country,  is  now 
changed  i'.ito  numbtrless  dialects.  The  funeral  rites  of  the 
Marouserananes  kings  are  very  remarkable,  and  worthy  of  record. 
When  a  king  dies,  his  body  is  sewn  up  in  the  skin  of  an  ox, 
and  suspended  in  some  secluded  spot  in  a  neighbouring  forest, 
and  the  care  of  it  confided  to  one  particular  family.  After  the 
lapse  of  several  months,  the  chiefs  assemble  together  and  go  in 
search  of  relics — one  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  a  nail,  and  a  lock 
of  hair;  the  rest  of  the  remains  are  buried  with  great  pomp. 
Human  sacrifices  are  offered,  and  since  a  king  must  not  rest  on 
common  earth  like  his  more  humble  subjects,  his  coffin  is  jjlaced 
on  thosv  of  his  victims.  But  to  return  to  the  relics.  These 
valued  possessions  are  enclosed  in  the  tooth  of  a  crocodile> 
and  t'.ie  way  in  which  such  a  tooth  is  obtained  is  this ;  they 
bait  a  narrow  part  of  the  river  by  throwing  into  it  a  liberal 
supr;ly  of  the  intestines  of  oxen,  &c.,  and  when  the  company 
have  arrived  for  the  feast,  their  retreat  is  cut  off  by  barricading 
the  outlets,  and  the  next  proceeding  is  to  pick  out  the  finest 
amongst  the  party  assembled.  They  then  bind  their  prize 
with  cords,  and  drag  it  on  to  the  bank  :  between  its  jaws,  just 
in  the  exact  spot  where  are  its  largest  teeth,  tTiey  thrust  a  hot 
potato.  At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  tooth  is  quite 
loose  and  can  easily  be  extracted ;  the  unlucky  creature  is  then 
released. 

The  relics,  when  enclosed  in  the  tooth,  are  placed  in  the 
house  wliich  is  kept  sacred  to  the  ancestors.      As  the  posses- 


sion of  these  relics  constitutes  the  ripht  to  the  throne,  tliev  are 
constantly  in  danger  of  being  stolen,  cillur  !>>  dilliiviit 
members  of  the  Sakal.iva  tril)cs,  who  know  that  the  aullioriiy 
of  usurpers  even  will  not  be  disputed  if  imrc  they  1hi1<1  this 
treasure,  or  by  the  Hovahs,  who  are  aware  of  this  sui)ei.stition 
of  the  Sakalavas,  and  who,  when  they  visited  that  part  of  the 
country,  were  much  more  anxious  to  secure  the  relics  than  the 
reigning  monarch.  Hut  the  Sakalavas  always  carefully  guard 
the  former,  under  the  pretext  that  it  is  a  homage  they  ought  to 
l)ay  to  them  as  emblems  of  royalty. 

Such  is  the  account  M.  (Jrandidier  gives  of  Mad.igascar. 
In  considering  the  whole  question — the  country,  commerce, 
the  people,  the  climate,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  on  the 
whole  it  is  quite  as  well  for  the  French  that  Madagascar  has 
not  become  one  of  their  colonies.  It  would  be,  according  to 
his  idea,  a  heavy  burden,  which  even  in  the  future  would  not 
repay  the  great  outlay  necessary  to  gain  any  profit  from  the 
undertaking.  The  Madecasses  on  the  coast  and  fertile  districts 
are  too  indifferent,  too  idle,  of  too  independent  a  character 
ever  to  make  good  labourers. 

The  work  of  raising  Madagascar  into  a  great  coimtry 
such  as  it  might  become,  devolves  on  the  Hovahs,  who  ap])car 
to  be  capable  and  fitted  for  this  task.  They  have  already 
begun  the  work.  Characterised  by  the  spirit  of  perseverance 
and  of  industry,  they  possess  the  power  to  regenerate  the 
country,  and  though  M.  Grandidier  would  by  no  means  have 
his  countrymen  to  relinquish  their  imprescriptible  rights,  or  to 
allow  the  island  to  be  invaded  by  foreigners,  he  thinks  that 
their  wisest  course  is  frankly  to  acknowledge  the  present 
position  of  the  Hovahs  as  masters  of  the  best  part  ol  the  land, 
to  protect  them,  and  to  join  them  in  their  efl'urts  to  civilise  the 
country. 
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The  empire  of  Japan  has  been  preserved  in  its  integrity  by  the 
ancient  traditions  and  by  the  later  teachings  of  Confucianism 
and  Buddhism.  Ancient  tradition  ascribes  to  the  rulers  of 
Japan  a  divine  origin.  The  emperor  is  said  to  have  been 
descended  from  the  Goddess  Ten-shio  Dai-jin,  the  worship  of 
whom  and  the  veneration  for  ancestors  has  been  modelled  into 
a  sort  of  politico-moral  religion,  called  Shintoism,  or  the  Kami 
no  miclii — "  way  of  the  Kami,"  or  "  the  superior  ones."  This  is 
undoubtedly  a  kind  of  hero-worship,  which  points  to  the  imita- 
tioii  of  the  manly  virtues  of  great  men.  But  there  are  some 
curious  points  about  it  which  are  not  so  clear.  It  abounds 
with  symbols  and  mysterious  rites.  Its  festivals  are  called 
matsurt,  and  they  consist  in  a  number  of  formalities  gone 
through  by  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  persuasion.  The 
worship  contains  some  remarkable  traits.  The  offerings  are 
simply  pieces  of  paper,  called  gohei^  cut  in  quaint  fashion,  and 
these  represent  various  things,  a^mong  others,  "  the  sins  of 
the  people."  At  the  matsuri,  or  festival,  these  gohei  are  scat- 
tered abroad  to  the  winds,  and  in  like  manner  the  sins  of  the 


devotees  are  said  to  be  removed.  S«metimes  the  great  public 
ceremonies  take  place  by  the  sea-side,  of  which  a  very  re- 
markable one  may  be  witnessed  at  Futami,  in  Ise,  that  takes 
place  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  month.  The  officiating  priests 
are  seated  in  their  canonicals  before  the  ^i5//«',  drawn  up  in 
lines  and  facing  the  sea,  while  the  worshippers  are  in  a  band 
behind  them. 

The  priests  of  the  Shinto  faith  belong  only  to  three  families, 
and  they  are  thus  separated  from  the  common  people  like  the 
Levites  of  old.  The  adherents  of  this  faith  profess  to  hold 
communion  with  the  gods  by  prayer,  and  their  prayers  {liarai) 
are  offered  in  the  miya  or  in  their  own  houses.  The  time  of 
prayer  is  usually  in  the  raomirig.  Like  all  primitive  oriental 
religions,  Shintoism  is  based  on  natural  phenomena,  as  it  were, 
apotheosised,  but  it  appears  to  have  much  more  of  the  spiritual 
element  than  the  Hindooism  of  the  Brahmins  or  the  rationalism 
of  the  Tauists.  No  images  are  carved  out  for  the  worshippers, 
but  ofierings  of  various  sorts  are  said  to  please  the  unseen  god, 
whose  assistance  or  protection  is  sought  for.     Purity  of  the 
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heart  and  honcEty  in  action  are  the  cliief  doctrines  which  the 
Sliinto  priest  inculi;ates.  I'criods  of  penance  are  practised,  and 
the  would-be  penitent  allows  himself  to  be  shut  uj)  in  a  small 
closet  away  from  his  fellows  and  without  food,  for  days  together, 
in  order  that  he  may  bring  himself  into  that  frame  of  mind 
which  is  desired,  A  curious  picture  which  we  have  s«en 
represents  an  out-coming  penitent  from  his  confinement ;  two 


scribed,  but  are  left  to  be  the  reflex  of  the  petitioner's  own 
mind. 

^Vithin  the  piiya  is  kept  also  a  mirror,  a  sword,  and  a 
sacred  gem.  I'hcse  are  symbols  of  the  power  of  the  emperor, 
whose  exalted  position  is  upheld  by  reference  to  the  Shinto 
elements  of  faith.  Of  the  mirror  it  is  said  that  in  early  times 
the  heaven-illuminating    god    arrived    at    Kashiwabara,    the 
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of  the  temple  attendants  are  opening,  with  great  effort,  the 
massive  sliding  doors,  and  the  devotee  appears  in  the  opening, 
while  a  glorious  ray  of  light  seems  to  shed  its  lustre  on  all 
around,  as  if  from  the  very  "  gate  of  heaven,"  and  in  the 
foreground  is  placed  a  vessel  of  burning  coals,  fire  being 
held  sacred  by  the  Shintoist. 

The  worshipper  in  the  public  miyas  first  performs  ablutions 
at  the  door,  then  kneels  opposite  to  the  grated  window,  peering 
through  which  he  can  observe  the  perpetual  sacred  fire.  He 
presents  his  offerings  of  rice,  fruit,  or  siiie  (wine),  and  perhaps 
a  formal  prayer,  though  Shinto  prayers  are  not  always  pre- 


capital  ot  Japan  at  that  time,  and  placed  an  eight-cubit 
mirror  and  a  grass-shaving  sword  in  the  palace  on  the  throne 
of  the  emperor,  and  these  received  such  homage  as  was 
rendered  in  the  early  times.  The  efficacy  of  the  god  was 
very  great,  so  that  the  emperor,  dwelling  with  this  god  (these 
divine  symbols)  was,  as  it  were,  equal  to  a  god.  There  is 
some  disagreement  as  to  the  material  of  the  ball  or  sacred 
gem ;  one  says  it  is  a  crystal  ball,  another  calls  it  a  ball  of 
greenstone. 

In  every  miya  there  are  representatives  of  these  three 
divine  symbols,  and  there  the  worshipper  reveres  the  Kami. 
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The  original  articles  which  are  necessary  as  a  proof  of  the 
possessor  being  the  lawful  Mikado  were  once  i'jlen,  and 
kept  for  several  months;  but  they  were  subsequently  recovered. 
On  several  occasions  they  were  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
so  late  as  185 1  there  was  an  instance  of  this.  On  the  last 
occasion  they  were  preserved  by  the  Kunge  Hashimoto  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  his  life. 

Tliere  are  many  thousands  of  miyas  through  the  empire, 
but  there  are  said  to  be  some  twenty- two  chief  shrines,  and 
the  greatest  miya  is  that  in  Ise,  near  Osaka.  The  ceremonies 
gone  through  in  the  larger  piiyas  are  very  elaborate.  It  is 
considered  to  be  a  crime  to  neglect  visiting  and  assisting  at 
them. 

The  great  doctrine  of  the  Shintoists  is,  that  purity  of  the 
heart  is  the  chief  thing.  They  believe  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  heaven  and  hell,  rewards  and  punishments,  and 
have  engrafted  the  five  cardinal  virtues  from  the  Confiician 
philosophy.  These  are  humanity,  justice,  humility,  sincerity, 
and  prudence. 

The  Japanese  usually  rise  early,  and  the  first  refreshment 
is  tea  at  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  About  half-past 
seven  or  eight  they  breakfast  on  rice  and  eggs,  or  fish,  the  latter 
sometimes  pickled,  and  wine  is  partaken  of.  The  mid-day 
meal  or  dinner  consists  of  rice  and  fish,  fowl,  or  game 
with  soup  from  these,  anj  wine  and  sweetmeats.  About 
four  or  five  they  again  take  tea,  and  a  plain  supper  at  six. 
Vea  is  frequently  taken  in  small  quantities  through  the  day, 
and  saii,  a  spirit  distilled  rom  rice,  is  taken  at  the  larger 
meals.  Spirits  are  producec  by  fermentation  and  subsequent 
distillation  from  the  following : — rice,  tea,  the  plum,  and  the 
sweet  potato.  The  chief  v  ine  and  that  most  celebrated  is 
the  Saint  no  saki,  or  v.iiie  of  Sakai,  an  important  place  not 
far  from  Osaka. 

In  the  picture  on  the  preceding  page  we  have  a  convivial 
party  among  the  lower  classes,  of  a  distinctive  character.  Tne 
attendant  is  bringing  in  the  fish  on  the  usual  dai,  or  s'land. 
The  method  of  holding  the  chopsticks  is  shown  well  'n  one 
instance  j  the  lady  soems  to  be  about  to  manipulate  th  e  rice, 
which  is  eaten  from  bowls  of  lacquer-ware,  which  often  ser\'e 
for  the  double  purpose  of  drinking  and  eating,  although  in 
consuming  the  sdke,  cups  are  occasionally  dispensed  with, 
and  the  bottle  itself  goes  round.  Among  the  higher  classes 
more  civilised  modes  are  in  vog'ie. 

latterly,  in  large  meisure,  Europea:;  custor.is,  even  in 
eating  and  drinking,  have  begun  to  prevail,  and  European 
wines  are  consumed.  But  the  Japanese  are  moderate  in  their 
habits,  and  do  not  eat  and  drink  so  largely  or  so  frequently  as 
Europeans  do. 

The  life  of  the  people  is,  like  their  costumes  and  their 
dwellings,  picturesque  and  quaint  There  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  superstition,  especially  among  the  lowest  class,  but 
it  is  tempered  with  a  good  deal  of  quaint  humour.  The 
common  belief  in  the  fox's  transformations  leads  to  wonderful 
stories  of  fairy-foxes,  which  have  in  them  considerable  touches 
of  satire.  The  more  sensible  part  of  the  population  smile 
at  them,  and  the  children  are  amused.  But  palmistry  and 
astrology  are  rife,  and  exercise  a  batieful  influence.  In  one 
of  our  pictures  we  have  a  very  natural  scene  in  common  life. 
It  shows  the  main  entrance  to  a  humble  restaurant  The  sign- 
board tells  us  thnt  it  is  a  "place  of  rest,"  and  that  food 
{meshi,  rice)  is  the  article  of  sale.     The  two  attendant  shop- 


girls are  watching,  and  listening  to  the  conversation  of  the 
two  old  cronies  squatting  by  the  door.  One  of  these  is  a 
professional  fortuneteller,  the  other,  the  old  man  with  the  staff 
like  an  alpenstock,  is  an  amma,  or  professional  shampooer. 
A  traveller,  who  is  lounging  upon  the  bench,  listens  with 
apparent  earnestness.  The  listless  attitude  of  unconcern  of  the 
young  girl  in  the  doorway  is  vefy  characteristic. 

Fortune-telling  in  Japan  is  carried  on  by  a  degraded  class 
of  wayfarers,  who  employ  various  arts  to  attain  their  predic- 
tions. The  lines  on  the  hand,  or  palmistry ;  the  furrows  on 
the  cheeks  and  the  form  of  the  face,  or  physiognomy ;  and  the 
style  of  forming  the  written  characters  are  among  these.  They 
are  strange  persons,  like  the  confraternity  of  gipsies  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Divinations  by  the  "  Eight  Diagrams 
of  the  Chinese  Philosophy  of  the  Yih  King,"  by  curiously, 
fonned  Chinese  characters,  by  the  flight  of  crows,  and  by  other 
means,  are  not  uncommon.  The  popular  illustrated  books 
explain  the  various  methods,  and  there  are  connoiiseurs  in  each 
department 

The  amma  is  a  great  public  character;  he  is  frequently 
blind,  and  always  old.  He  goes  about  the  streets  of  the 
large  cities  at  night,  near  the  time  of  performi-ig  ablutions) 
and  he  is  ready  to  operate  upon  any  weary  body  and  to  any 
extent  His  price  varies  from  a  sum  equal  to  twopence  up 
to  sixpence.  For  the  latter  sum  he  will  shampoo  the  body 
from  head  to  foot  His  usual  method  of  attracting  attention 
is  by  means  of  a  small  flute,  on  which  he  plays  as  he 
perambulates  the  streets.  The  amma  is  often  rather  well* 
to-do,  but  the  majority  of  his  class  are  poor,  and  pick  up  only 
a  precarious  livelihood.  They  cry  as  they  go  along,  "Amma 
harit  amma  hart/"  In  the  accompanying  woodcut  we 
have  three  resting,  or  waiting  to  be  hired.  This  use  of  blind 
men  in  Japan  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  various 
societies  in  the  world  which  have  for  the  object  of  their  bene- 
volence the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

One  of  the  most  famous  or  rather  infamous  places  in  Yedo 
is,  or  rather  was,  the  Yoshiwara.  It  was  until  the  other  day,  a 
government  institution  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public 
women.  It  was  the  recognised  public  establishment  where 
the  vices  of  the  people  might  run  riot  Not  that  it  was 
without  regulations ;  the  strictest  arrangements  being  in  force 
regarding  the  classes  and  conduct  of  the  inmates.  The 
display  and  style  of  dress  of  the  unfortunate  women  might 
vie  with  any  of  the  demi-monde  of  our  highly-civilised  com- 
munities. On  certain  days,  once  or  twice  a  year,  tht  Joros 
of  distinction  form  a  -procession  in  which  they  carry  upon 
their  dresses  the  most  elaborate  pieces  of  ladies'  needle-work, 
and  their  toilettes  are  wonderful  tb  behold.  From  twenty 
to  fifty  of  these  ladies  display  the  presents  they  have  received, 
and  the  embroidery  they  have  achieved  during  the  interval 
since  the  last  procession.  Fish  and  fans  and  birds  and 
'■".lildren,  and  all  manner  of  strange  devices  are  depicted 
upon  the  dress  of  the  miilier  formota.  The  cost  of  these 
garments  is  enormous,  the  outer  dress  being  worth  four 
or  five  hundred  pounds,  and  the  waistband  being  valued 
at  neariy  a  himdred.  The  beautiful  pins  used  in  the  head- 
dresses are  of  amber,  and  are  very  expensive,  even  in  Japan. 
The  combs  are  of  the  same  material,  and  they,  with  the  set  of 
twelve  hairpins,  add  to  the  charms  of  each  individual  beauty, 
and  tlie  whole  of  the  decorations  mark  respectively  the  merits 
of  the  wearer.    The  government  of  Japan  has  acted  wisely  in 
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closing  this  venerable  institution,  and  it  seems  to  be  in  earnest 
in  its  endeavour  to  raise  the  position  of  the  women  of  that 
country. 

A  visit  to  the  Yoshiwara  gives  the  traveller  a  good  idea  of  the 
style  of  the  buildings  in  Japan^  and  the  mode  of  promenading 
with  an  attendant  umbrella-bearer.  The  place  is  of  great  extent, 
and  covers  many  acres  of  ground.  There  is  but  one  entrance, 
over  which  the  government  guards  were  placed  to  observe  who 
entered  and  departed.  Now  all  is  changed,  and  we  must  give 
the  Japanese  credit  for  the  vigorous  action  they  have  taken  in 
the  matter. 

The  dispatch  of  such  places  as  the  Yoshiwara  is  not  all, 
the  Japanese  government  has  established  hospitals  and  work- 
houses on  foreign  models.  The  Dai-gaku  To-ko  is  the  great 
medical  hospital.  It  is  situated  near  Uyeno  and  is  free  to 
all.  Many  of  the  mansions  (yasAiii)  of  the  late  daimios. 
are  now  utilised  for  useful  and  benevolent  purposes.  The 
workhouse  is  where  was  lately  the  yashiki  of  the  Prince  of 
Awa. 

Vedo  is  supplied  daily  from  the  country  with  vegetables, 
which  are  brought  to  the  market,  situated  in  the  Konya-cho,  near 
Tsiikiji.  The  vegetables  most  in  use  are  the  cabbage,  onion, 
sweet  potatoes,  lettuce,  radish,  &c.  The  rice  market  is  at 
Okura-mai,  near  the  government  rice  stores  at  Asakusa. 
The  fish  market  is  at  Nihon-bashi,  the  bridge  of  Vedo. 

The  city  of  Yedo  is  one  of  three  principal  cities  of 
the  empire,  which  are  foo  cities,  a  designation  derived  from 
the  Chinese;  the  others  are  Osaka  and  Kioto,  otherwise  called 
Miako  and  Sai-Kiyo  (western  capital).  It  is  under  a  chiji,  or 
governor,  who  rules  over  all  the  municipality,  but  only  in  a  civil 
sense ;  he  has  no  military  command.  The  present  governor, 
Kimmasu  Yuri,  is  a  man  of  enlightened  sentiments,  ^nd  has 
recently  made  the  tour  of  Europe  to  gather  information  con- 
cerning municipal  laws,  police  regulations,  and  other  matters 
of  special  interest  to  him.  Yedo  being  aie  seat  of  the 
government,  and  the  residence  of  the  Mikado  or  emperor, 
all  the  offices  of  government  are  located  here.  On  the 
deposition  of  the  late  Tycoon  in  |868,  the  capital  of  the 
country  was  changed  from  Kioto  to  Yedo,  which  then  was 
called  Tokio  or  ToM,  "eastern  capital,"  and  the  emperor 
formally  took  possession  of  the  Shiro  or  Castle,  having  been 
conveyed  from  Miako  to  Osaka  and  thence  to  Yedo  with 
a  long  array  of  the  daimios  and  high  officers  of  the  empire  in 
great  pomp. 

With  the  downfall  of  the  Tycoon,  all  his  system  of  govern- 
ment was  destroyed,  and  a  period  of  anarchy,  but  of  short 
duration,  succteded.  The  revolution,  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  an  "attack  on  Prince  Satsuir.a's  yashiki  at  Yedo, 
and  had  been  carried  on  by  the  forces  of  the  daimios  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kioto  against  the  army  of  Tokugawa 
Yoshi-Hisa,  the  Tycoon,  has  been  the  proximate  cause  of 
two  great  changes,  the  recovery  of  the  executive  power  by 
the  Mikado  or  emperor,  and  the  destruction  of  the  feudal 
system  of  Japan. 

As  soon  as  the  Mikado's  power  had  thus  been  re-estab- 
lished, a  decree  was  issued  declaring  the  Tycoonate  abolished. 
But,  in  consideration  of  the  merit*  of  the  Tycoon's  ancestors, 
he  was  more  leniently  dealt  with,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing subsequent  decree  of  the  Mikado  : — 

"  The  conduct  of  Tokugawa  Yoshi-Hisa  havir  i  proceeded 
to  luch  an  extreme  an  to  be  properly  called  an  insult  to  the 


whole  nation,  and  having  caused  the  deepest  pain  to  the  mind 
of  the  Mikado,  both  sea  and  land  forces  were  sent  to  punish 
him.  Hearing,  however,  that  he  is  sincerely  penitent,  and 
lives  in  retirement,  the  excess  of  the  royal  compassion  shall  be 
exhausted,  and  the  following  commands  be  enjoined  upon  him 
— let  him  be  respectfully  obedient  to  them.  A  period  of 
eleven  days  is  granted  to  him  in  which  to  comply  with  all  these 
orders.  As  this  period  is  already  a  matter  of  great  clemency, 
on  no  account  will  any  other  request  or  complaint  be  listened 
to.  The  Mikado,  having  established  both  his  clemency  and  his 
authority,  will  not  allow  any  claims  of  alliance  to  have  any 
influence  with  him.  So  be  promptly  obedient,  and  resort  to 
no  subterfuges. 

"  Art.  1.  Yoshi-Hisa  having,  in  the  twelfth  month  of  the 
last  year  and  afterwards,  insulted  the  Mikado,  attacked  the 
imperial  city,  and  fired  upon  the  imperial  flag,  was  guilty 
of  a  most  heinous  crime.  The  army  was  accordingly  sent 
out  to  pursue  and  punish  him.  But  as  he  has  manifested 
sincere  contrition  and  obedience,  has  shut  himself  up  in  retire- 
ment, in  hope  that  his  crime  may  be  pardoned ;  in  considera- 
tion of  the  no  small  merit  of  his  family,  which,  since  the  time 
of  his  ancestors,  for  more  than  200  years  has  administered  the 
aflairs  of  the  government ;  and  more  especially  of  the  accumu- 
lated meritorious  services  of  Mito  Zo  Dainagon  (the  father  of 
Yoshi-Hisa) ; — for  these  various  considerations,  of  which  we 
are  most  profoundly  sensible,  we  give  him  the  following  com- 
mands, which,  if  he  obeys,  we  will  deal  leniently  with  him. 
Grant  that  the  house  of  Tokugawa  be  established  [i.e.,  not 
expunged  from  the  list  of  daimios],  remit  the  capital  punish- 
ment [his  crimes  deserve],  but  command  him  to  go  to  the 
Castle  of  Mito,  and  live  there  shut  up  in  retirement 

"Art.  2.  The  casUe  [of  the  Tycoon  at  Yedo]  to  bo 
vacated,  and  delivered  over  to  the  daimio  Owari. 

"Art  3.  All  the  ships  of  war,  cannon,  and  small  arms  to 
be  delivered  up,  when  a  proper  proportion  shall  be  returned 
[to  the  h?ad  of  the  house  of  Tokugawa,  who  is  reduced  to 
the  rank  of  an  ordinary  daimio]. 

"  Art  4.  The  retainers  living  in  the  castle  [at  Yedo]  shall 
move  cut  and  go  into  retirement 

"  Art  s,  To  all  those  who  have  aided  Yoshi-Hisa,  although 
their  crimes  are  wonhy  of  the  severest  punishment,  the  sentence 
of  death  shfill  be  remitted ;  but  they  are  to  receive  such  other 
punishment  as  you  shall  decide  op.  Let  this  be  reported  to 
the  imperial  government  This,  however,  does  not  include 
those  persons  who  have  an  income  of  more  than  \q,ooo  kokus." 

The  Tycoon  was  thus  deposed  from  the  almost  regul  status 
which  he  and  his  ancestors  had  held  for  upwa'ds  of  two 
hundred  years,  and  he  accepted  the  altered  position  and  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  found  himself.  In  him  the  glory 
of  the  Tycoonate  was  extinguished.  He  was  a  man  of 
mark,  and  had  shown  his  good  sense  and  liberal  views 
by  entering  into  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  with  foreign 
powers,  though  indirectly  this  led  to  his  downfall.  He  fulfilled, 
with  a  good  grace,  the  directions  given  by  the  Mikado's  govern- 
ment, and  retired,  under  ccort  of  400  select  troops  drilled 
under  the  Frcn  •-  .  *rra,  and  1,200  Japanese  soldiers,  to  the 
city  of  Mito,  situated  tn  the  eastern  coast,  north  of  Yedo.  His 
wives  and  family  were  removed  from  the  Oshiro  to  ihc  yashiki, 
or  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Mito,  in  Yedo. 

But  this  gteat  revolution,  which  had  been  eflTected  almost 
without  loss  of  blood,  was  not  ended  here.     The  northern 
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daimios,  wlin  liaJ  strong  leanings  towards  tlic  Tokugawa 
family,  witli  wliic'.j  some  of  them  were  allied,  were  sufTicicntly 
tlisplcased  with  the  artion  of  the  southern  daimios — who,  by  a 
<»///  iTe/cf,  had  deprive<l  the  Tycoon  of  his  power — and  they 
consequently  formed  a  coalition  to  dispossess  the  southerners. 


issued  another  edict,  recalling  the  Tycoon  from  Mito  to  Yedo  ; 
hut  he  was  ultimately  removed  to  Tsuniga,  in  Echizen.  This 
act  of  clemency  gained  over  some  of  the  opponents,  and  a 
stop  was  jiut  to  the  civil  war. 

From  this  point  began  a  new  r^me,  and  one  of  the  first 
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Tliey  assembled  their  forces,  with  Aidzu  at  their  head,  and 
advanced  to  Yedo,  where  they  fortified  themselves  on  the 
rising  ground  at  the  cemetery  of  the  Tycoons  at  Toyezan,  or 
Uyeno,  and  withstood  for  a  whole  day  a  formidable  attack  of 
the  Mikado's  party.  The  latter,  however,  were  finally  able  to 
take  the  place  by  storm,  and  in  the  heat  of  conflict  succeeded 
in  almost  annihilating  their  enemies. 

Wise  counsels  prevailed  after  this  defeat,  and  the  Mikado 


and  most  important  acts  of  the  hereditary  daimios  was  lo 
voluntarily  resign  their  heritages  into  the  hands  of  the  Mikado. 
The  memorial  of  Prince  Akidzukt  laid  the  basis  of  this  self- 
denying  act.    He  says : — 

"  Let  those  who  wish  to  show  their  faith  and  loyalty  act  in 
the  following  manner,  that  they  may  firmly  establish  the  foun- 
dations of  the  impel  lal  government 

"  I.  Let  them  restore  the  territoriei  which  they  have  re> 
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ccived  from  the  emperor,  and  return  to  a  constitutional  and 
undivided  country. 

"  2.  Let  them  abandon  their  titles,  and,  under  the  name  of 
Kazoku  (noblemen)  receive  such  small  properties  as  miy 
suffice  for  their  wants. 

"  3.  Let  the  officers  of  the  clans,  abandoning  that  tide,  call 
themselves  officers  of  the  emperor,  receiving  property  equal  to 
that  which  they  have  hitherto  held. 

"  Ixt  these  three  important  measures  be  adopted  forthwith, 
that  ihe  empire  maybe  raised  on  a  basis  imperishable  for  all  ages." 

Gradually  all  the  264  daimios,  or  feudal  lords,  gave  up 


1.  The  Dai-jti-kuhin,  or  Privy  Council  Office,  has  10  chief 
oflicers,  34  second-class  ofTicers,  and  193  assistant  secretaries. 
The  present  clficf,  or  prime  minister,  is  S:injO  Daijo  Daijin,  and 
this  department  rules  in  all  great  acts  of  the  state. 

2.  The  S/iiri-qi-s/io,  or  Ecclesiastical  Board,  consists  of  2 
chief  officers,  14  undcr-secretaries,  and  122  assistant  secre- 
taries. This  board  regulates  the  Buddhist  and  Shintoist  re- 
ligious bodies. 

3.  The  Gai-mit-s/iii,  or  Foreign  OfTice,  consists  of  3 
chief  officers,  23  officers  of  the  second  class,  and  90  of  the 
tliird  class.    Since  the  relations  with  European  countries  have 
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the  deeds,  granting  their  fiefs  to  the  emperor,  and  accepted 
about  one-tenth  of  their  former  incomes  as  sufficient  means  to 
keep  up  their  new  status ;  the  support  of  vast  numbers  of  re- 
tainers being  no  longer  needeJ,  the  large  revenue  derived  from 
their  estates  was  also  unnecessary. 

The  new  government  consists  of  twelve  departments,  the 
officers  of  which  are  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first 
class  consists  of  the  chiefs  who  are  appointed  by  commission 
from  the  Mikado  himself ;  the  second  class  is  composed  of 
under-secretirics,  who  are  appointed  by  the  chief  department, 
or  privy  council  office;  and  the  third  class,  which  is  more 
numerous,  is  elected  by  the  chiefs  of  each  department  The 
first  and  second  classes  are  permitted  to  attend  at  court  on 
imperial  /evees  and  on  days  of  publi-  congratulation,  but  the 
third  class  attends  only  the  /ei'ies  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments.   The  names  of  the  boards  of  government  are : — 

VOL.    V, 


been  extended,  this  department  has  attained  an  importance  it 
did  not  before  possess. 

4.  The  O-kiira-sho,  or  Treasury,  has  3  chief  officers, 
60  in  the  second  class,  and  476  of  the  third  class.  As  much 
of  the  imperial  revenue  is  collected  in  rice,  this  department 
employs  a  larger  number  of  officials  than  the  others,  excepting 
the  War  Office.  The  imperial  rice-stores  are  by  the  Sumida 
River,  near  Asakusa. 

5.  The  Hio-bu-sho,  or  War  Office,  has  8  chief  officers, 
130  of  the  second  class,  and  753  of  the  third  class.  The  army 
is  being  remodelled  and  drilled  on  the  French  system;  the 
navy  on  the  English  system. 

6.  The  Mon-bu-sfid,  or  Board  of  Education,  has  i  superior, 
31  officers  of  the  second  class,  and  189  of  the  third  class. 
This  department  is  most  actively  engaged,  for  5,000  new 
schools,  where  foreign  languages,  in  addition  to  the  native 
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language,  are  to    be    taught,   are   ordered    by    the    govern- 
ment 

7.  The  A'o-iu-sAo,  or  Board  of  Works,  has  3  chief  officers, 
30  of  the  second  class,  and  342  of  the  third  class.  The 
railways  and  telegraphs  which  have  been  commenced  will  give 
plenty  of  occupation  to  this  department. 

8.  The  Shiko-s/to, or  Board  of  Law  and  Judicature,  consists 
of  5  chief  officers,  a8  of  the  second  class,  and  13O  of  the 
third  cUss.  When  we  state  that  the  Code  Napolion,  or  such  of 
it  as  is  suited  to  Japan,  is  being  translated  for  the  Japanese 
behoof,  it  may  be  understood  how  much  business  lies  before 
the  officers  of  this  board. 


9.  The  Ko-nai-shd,  ot  .^rd  Chamberlain's  Office,  regu« 
lates  the  tniiiage  of  the  imperial  palaces.  It  has  6  supe- 
rior officers,  37  of  tlie  second  class,  and  197  of  the  third 
class. 

10.  The  Kai-laktt-shi,  or  Ministry  for  the  Colonies,  has  i 
superior,  14  of  the  second  class,  and  177  of  the  third  class. 
Jaixinese  colonies  are  conflned  to  Yuso  and  a  few  small 
islands. 

11.  The  Fit,  or  Establishment  relating  to  the  Government 
of  Cities. 

12.  The  Ken,  or  Establishment  relating  to  the  Government 
of  Districts. 
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TIte  Falaba  Expedition  of  1872. 


The  expedition  sent  out  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Falaba,  under 
Professor  BIyden,  by  Sir  Arthur  E.  Kennedy,  Governor-in- 
chief  of  the  West  Africa  Settlements,  left  Freetown,  January 
6th,  1872,  and  returned  March  26th,  after  having  traversed,  in 
going  and  returning,  about  six  hundred  miles  of  territory. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  was  not  so  much  to  promote 
geographical  science  as  to  advance  the  interests  of  trade,  by 
calling  the  attention  of  the  chiefs  to  the  importance  of  suppress- 
ing chronic  wars  among  themselves,  and  of  making  the  roads  safe 
for  traders  and  travellers  ;  and  also  to  make  known  to  them  the 
deep  interest  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  their  welfare ; 
but  it  has  been  thought  that  the  following  extracts  from  Mr. 
BIyden's  journal  (with  whom  the  writer  is  in  correspondence) 
might  not  be  without  interest  to  the  public. 

"From  Freetown  we  proceeded  by  boat  to  the  town  of 
Kambia.  a  trading  place  situated  on  the  south-east  bank 
of  the  Great  Scarcies  River,  about  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  mouth  of  the  Great  Scarcies  is  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
miles  north-west  from  Freetown. 

"  Kambia  is  a  great  centre  of  trade.  Hither  are  collected 
persons  of  different  tribes  —  Timanees,  Soosoos,  Fulahs,  and 
Limbas.  The  king,  Almamy  AI-Hay,  is  of  Timanee  extrac- 
tion, but  a  Mohammedan  proselyte. 

"  I  found  the  town  and  surrounding  country  in  a  very  un- 
settled state,  owing  to  the  influence  of  one  Bildli,  a  native  of 
the  Kissy  country,  and  formerly  a  slave  among  the  Soosoos, 
About  twenty-seven  years  ago,  he  ran  away  from  his  master, 
Almamy  Mumineh,  now  residing  at  Kukunah,  a  town  about 
fifty  miles  north-east  of  Kambia,  and  founded  a'  settlement 
between  the  Soosoo  and  Limba  countries,  to  which  numerous 
fugitives  have  from  time  to  time  betaken  themselves, 

"By  numerous  accessions  of  that  class  of  persons,  Bil&li  has 
succeeded  in  forming  a  powerful  party,  and  in  arousing  among 
a  large  portion  of  the  servile  population,  not  only  a  devotion 
to  the  idea  of  liberty  at  any  price,  but  a  strong  attachment 
to  himself,  and  a  hatred  of  all  who  hold  slaves;  and  he 
is  by  no  means  scrupulous  as  to  the  price  he  pays  for  their 
support. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  slave-holding  chiefs  in  various 
parts  of  tlie  surrounding  country,  excepting  those  of  the  Limba 


districts,  have  formed  a  combination  against  him.  But  their 
efforts  to  oppose  him  thus  far  have  been  unsuccessful. 

"  In  the  town  of  Kambia  there  are  conflicting  views  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  Bil&li  contest  The  Timanees  and  Soosoos  are 
against  Bildli ;  the  Limbas  sympathise  with  him  ;  so  that  there 
is  danger  of  civil  discord  in  the  town,  which  is  kept  from 
breaking  out  only  by  the  influence  of  the  European  and  Sierra 
Leone  traders.  The  king,  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  and 
apparently  of  pacific  disposition,  is  anxious  for  the  peace  and 
security  of  his  country.  But  he  says  that  no  native  power  can 
put  down  that  energetic  :asurgent  without  the  aid  of  the 
British  Government  For  nearly  a  whole  generation  he  has 
defied  the  power  of  all  the  Soosoo  and  Timanee  chiefs. 

"  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  Kambia  is  the 
town  of  Billeh,  a  Mohammedan  town  devoted  to  religious  and 
literary  pursuit?.  Hither  intelligent  youths  are  sent  from  all 
quarters  to  be  indoctrinated  in  the  principles  and  literature  of 
Islam. 

"  On  Friday,  January  12th,  we  visited  this  town.  When  we 
landed  we  were  received  by  Mohammed  Hafiz,  the  eldest  son 
of  Fode  Tarawally,  the  literary  chief  of  the  town.  We  found 
Tarawally  seated  in  a  hammock  in  his  spacious  verandah, 
reading  an  Arabic  manuscript  Around  him,  seated  on  mats, 
were  gathered  his  pupils,  about  twenty  in  number.  He  received 
us  with  an  easy  and  graceful  politeness.  He  had  all  the  gravity 
and  reserve  of  a  learned  professor.  His  grey  beard  and 
intellectual  face,  large  head  and  lofty  brow,  and  his  whole 
demeanour  made  a  most  agreeable  impression  on  us. 

"  He  addressed  me  occasionally  in  Arabic,  but  he  spoke 

generally  in  Soosoo  through  an  interpreter.     He  is  now  over 

eighty  years  of  age  and  yet  is  unremitting  in  his  studies,  and 

can  read  the  finest  writing  without  the  aid  of  spectacles.     He 

I  told  us  that  the  year  his  first  son  was  bom — about  fifty- three 

I  years  ago — was  a  very  remarkable  one,  as  a  great  eaithquake 

,  shook  the  whole  country. 

"  The  town  of  Billeh  is  devoted  exclusively  to  literature.  No 
trading,  and  very  little  farming  is  canied  on — though  I  saw 
fine  horses,  and,  in  a  pasture  near  by,  a  herd  of  cattle 
grazing. 

"January  aoth,  at  10  a.m.,  we  left  Kambia,  our  course  being 
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east-north-east,  and  after  fourteen  hours'  travel— exclusive  of 
rest — we  reached  Kukunah. 

•'  The  country  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way  seemed  more 
suitable  for  grazing  purposes  than  ordinary  agriculture,  though 
we  saw  extensive  fields  of  ground-nuU  and  beni-seed.  As  we 
approached  Kukunah,  the  soil  became  more  fertile,  and  we 
passed  through  a  heavily-timbered  district.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kukunah,  the  country  gave  sad  evidence  of  the  dire 
results  of  war.  We  met  very  few  persons  on  the  road,  and 
now  and  then  a  deserted  village. 

"  Were  it  not  for  the  war,  Kukunah,  which  is  a  beautifully 
situated  town,  would  be  an  important  rendezvous  for  traders. 
The  Seracoolie  people,  who  bring  hides  and  gold-dust  from  the 
interior,  would  prefer  passing  through  this  country,  as  the  roads 
are  better  and  much  more  easily  travelled ;  but  they  dare  not 
come  this  way  except  in  large  numbers,  so  as  to  protect  them- 
selves against  predatory  bands. 

"  This  region  of  country,  from  its  exceeding  fertility,  abun- 
dance of  good  timber  and  large  supply  of  water,  is  well  adapted 
for  a  colony.  A  number  of  intelligent  Africans  from  Sierra 
Leone  or  the  West  Indies  settled  here,  and  willing  to  engage 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  moderate  trading,  would  very  soon 
rise  in  wealth  and  importance,  and  save  this  country  from  dis- 
tracting wars,  constantly  stimulated  by  professional  '  warriors,' 
who  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  on  the  proceeds  of  their 
nefarious  pursuits  ;  but  so  strong  is  their  indisposition  to  work 
that  they  prefer  to  subsist,  however  wretchedly,  on  the  products 
of  other  people's  labour. 

"January  aSth,  i87«.— I^ft  Kukunah  at  10  a.m.,  course 
north-east.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  when  about  forty  miles 
north-east  of  Kukunah,  we  crossed  the  Great  Scarcies  River, 
which  we  found  flowing  ttom  the  south-east  in  a  north-westerly 
direction.  About  two  miles  higher  up  the  river,  from  this  point, 
it  diverges  by  a  sudden  bend  from  its  general  direction  of  north- 
east to  south-west.  The  stream  is  here  small  and  shallow,  about 
fifteen  yards  wide,  easily  fordable  in  the  dry  season  but  of  very 
rapid  current  On  its  western  bank  is  situated  Kufuna,  a 
Soosoo  town,  formerly  very  large  and  important,  but  now  very 
insignificant. 

"About  eight  miles  east  of  Kufuna,  we  came  to  the  town  of 
Ganjah,  which  is  presided  over  by  a  Moslem  chief  of  consider- 
able intelligence. 

"  The  region  of  country  through  which  we  passed  for  the 
last  one  hundred  miles,  or  after  leaving  Kambia,  is  of  exceeding 
interest  It  is  mostly  rich  prairie  land,  with  patches  of  heavy 
forest  here  and  there.  The  soil  in  many  places  is  of  a  rich, 
dark,  fertile  mould,  supporting  very  luxuriant  herbage,  and  an 
ample  supply  of  timber.  Ground-nuts,  guinea-corn,  beni-seed, 
and  rice  at.-  cultivated  in  large  quantities.  Fotitoes  and  other 
esculent  roots  of  large  size  and  excellent  quality  grow  abun- 
dantly. Oranges,  mangoes,  guavas,  pawpaws,  and  limes  are 
plentiful  The  soil  is  also  well-suited  for  the  production  of 
sugar-cane  and  coffee,  as  well  as  for  ginger  and  arrowroot 
We  passed  through  prairies  where  thousands  of  cattle  might 
easily  feed  and  fatten.  Iron  ore  of  the  greatest  purity  is  widely 
distributed,  and  we  saw  several  smelting  furnaces  where  large 
quantities  of  that  useful  metal  are  produced. 

"  Questions  of  the  practicability  of  railways  in  this  part  of 
Africa  are  now  exciting  some  interest  So  far  as  I  have  yet 
observed,  the  face  of  this  portion  of  the  country-would  present 
very  few  obstacles  in  the  way  of  prosecuting  such  an  enterprise. 


The  land  is  gently  undulating,  and  I  think  it  nowhere  rises 
more  than  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  Kambia,  tiie 
head  of  boat  navigation  on  the  Great  Scarcies  River. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  an  almost  level  country  affords  the  utmost 
scope  for  the  construction  of  good  common  roads  in  the  first 
instance,  and  of  railroads  at  no  distant  period.  The  creeks  and 
rivers  to  be  crossed  are  very  few,  and  mostly  shallow,  so  that 
the  transit  from  Kambia  along  the  whole  route,  even  as  far 
as  Falaba,  would  offer  very  few  engineering  dilTiculties.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  vast  results,  agricultural, 
commercial,  and  political,  which  would  accrue  to  this  country 
from  the  presence  of  a  railroad  The  expense  would  be  com- 
paratively insignificant,  as  lands  cou.d  be  secured  for  a  mere 
trifle;  and  the  traffic  which  would  be  attracted  to  the  road 
from  various  wealthy  districts,  now  entirely  unknown,  even  by 
n.tme,  at  Sierra  Leone,  would  in  a  short  time  enrich  the  share- 
holders in  such  an  enterprise,  and  develop,  to  an  extent  now  ' 
incomprehensible,  the  commercial  importance  of  the  colony. 

"  The  next  town  in  importance  which  we  met  after  leaving 
Ganjah  was  Sumata,  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  sur- 
rounding hills.  This  town  is  about  thirty-two  miles  east  of 
Ganjah,  at  the  source  of  the  Great  Scarcies  Hiver,  on  the 
eastern  bank.  The  river  here  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
and  is  such  a  tiny  stream  that  a  man  can  easily  jump  over  it  at 
this  season  of  the  year. 

"  Sumata  is  a  town  of  considerable  importance,  as  nearly 
all  the  caravans  from  the  interior  pass  either  through  it,  or  in 
its  near  neighbourhood. 

"  Not  far  south-east  from  Sumata  is  Samaya,  another  town 
of  great  influence  on  this  route.  After  leaving  Ganjah,  as  our 
course  lay  almost  due  east,  we  left  Samaya  on  the  right,  but 
passed  across  the  northern  portion  of  its  territory. 

"While  at  the  village  of  Korokoro,  sixteen  miles  east  of 
Ganjah,  where  we  halted  for  the  night  armed  messengers  arrived 
from  Mambarillai,  King  of  Samaya,  demanding  by  what  autho- 
rity we  were  passing  through  his  territory  without  calling  at  his 
capital  and  having  first  consulted  him,  and  peremptorily  order- 
ing us  to  retrace  our  steps  and  repair  at  once  to  Samaya.  In 
vain  I  urged  upon  the  messengers  our  ignorance  of  the  country, 
and  the  haste  with  which  we  were  proceeding  on  an  errand  from 
the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone  to  Falaba,  visiting  all  the  chiefs 
on  our  immediate  route.  They  imposed  a  fine  of  seven  pieces 
of  cloth  and  two  bars  of  tobacco,  which  we  were  obliged  to  pay 
before  we  were  allowed  to  proceed. 

"On  the  morning  of  February  the  3rd,  about  sixteen  miles 
east  of  Sumata,  midway  between  the  towns  of  Koto  and  Yim- 
bereh,  we  crossed  the  Little  Scarcies  River,  which  is  here  a  bold 
stream  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  'and  in  the  dry  season 
about  three  fathoms  deep. 

"We  reached  Yimbereh,  which  is  an  important  trading 
town,  about  two  o'clock  of  the  same  day.  The  King  of  Yim- 
bereh is  a  venerable  old  man,  of  great  influence  in  this  quarter. 
He  received  us  very  kindly,  and  expressed  deep  interest  in  the 
object  of  our  visit 

"  A  little  before  we  entered  the  town  there  had  arrived  nine 
SeracooHes,  in  great  distress  and  consternation,  stating  that  the 
caravan  in  which  they  were  proceeding  to  the  coast  had  been 
attacked  a  few  days  before,  about  twenty  miles  east  of  Yim- 
bereh, by  the  Hooboos,  several  of  their  number  killed,  their 
women  captured,  and  all  their  goods  plundered 

"  In  consequence  of  this  intelligence,  we  found  the  town  <^ 
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Yinib-ireh  in  great  excitement.  The  king  and  all  his  head  men 
advised  us  to  remain  at  the  town  a  few  days,  and  allow  the 
Hooboos  time  to  retire  witli  their  plunder  from  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

"The  Hooboos  arc  certain  renegade  Fulahs,  who  are  in 
chronic  rebellion  against  the  King  of  Timbo.  They  infest  the 
neighbourhood  of  Falaba  during  the  dry  season,  and  are  a  terror 
to  traders  and  travellers.  'Ihcy  are  a  fierce  and  impudent  set, 
having  no  regular  settlements.  They  are  Mohammedans,  and 
have  some  knowledge  of  letters  ;  but  their  country  seems  to 
afford  no  scoi)e  for  their  energies.  The  only  kind  of  farming 
opentions  for  which  their  soil  and  products  are  adapted  is  the 
breeding  and  grazing  of  cattle,  which  requires  the  employment 


guidance  of  the  king,  with  a  strong  escort.  The  king  accom- 
panied us  to  Dubayah,  a  town  within  his  jurisdiction,  about 
twelve  miles  further  east.  At  Dubayah  we  remained  several  days, 
while  the  king  sent  messengers  to  various  towns  further  on  Uie 
ror.d,  to  make  inquiries  about  the  movements  of  the  Hooboos. 
He  was  anxious  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  possibility  of 
our  proceeding  in  safety,  before  he  would  allow  us  to  go 
forward. 

"  Dub.iyah  is  a  well-fortified  town  containing  about  one 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  possesses  some  pictorial  interest.  The 
spurs  of  a  range  of  hills  running  from  the  north  gather  into  an 
amphitheatre  around  it.  The  hills  are  covered  with  tall  grass, 
dry  at  this  season  of  the  year,  of  a  yellowish  colour ;  while  the 
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of  few  men.  They  are  therefore  jealous  of  the  Soolima  country, 
of  which  Falaba  is  the -capital,  on  account  of  its  vast  agricultural 
capacities,  and  its  commercial  importance  caused  by  the  trade 
which  passes  through  it  to  and  from  the  Mandingo,  Seracoolie, 
and  Sangara  countries ;  and  their  constant  effort  for  years  has 
been  to  diminish  the  influence  of  Falaba  by  rendering  its  neigh- 
bourhood unsafe  for  traders. 

"  The  Hooboos,  moreover,  being  Mohammedans,  while  the 
people  of  Falaba  are  jjagans,  invoke  certain  doctrines  of  their 
religion,  which  enjoin  war  against  infidels,  to  give  a  sanction  or 
an  excuse  to  deeds  which  disgrace  humanity ;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  King  of  Timbo,  to  whom  they  owe  allegiance, 
they  are  fast  developing  their  occasional  and  unconnected  acts 
of  brigandage  i.->to  a  regular  system  of  pillage  and  plunder 
under  the  dexterous  euphemism  of  7var  against  the  eneinia  of 
lilam,  by  which  they  enlist  in  their  horrible  service  recruits 
from  among  tlie  zealous  Mohammedan  youths  in  the!''  countiy. 

"On  the  5th  of  February,   we  left  Yimbereh  under  the 


valley  in  which  the  town  stand  sis  cheerful  with  vegetation  of  a 
fresh  and  beautiful  green. 

"After  leaving  Dubayah  we  entered  a  hilly  and  dreary  country- 
About  ten  miles  south-east  from  the  town,  we  crossed  another 
branch  of  the  Little  Scarcies  River,  flowing  from  the  east  in  a 
westerly  direction.  This  is  the  section  of  country  in  which  the 
Hooboos  had  committed  their  late  act  of  plunder.  After  a 
great  deal  of  palaver,  we  succeeded  in  persuading  our  carriers 
to  go  through  this  way.  We  all  felt  the  risk  we  were  incurring. 
But  we  pushed  oh  rapidly,  and  came  suddenly  to  Kamalafi,  a 
Limba  town,  situated  in  an  almost  inaccessible  mountain  recess, 
a  fit  retreat  for  robbers  and  banditti. 

"  The  King  of  Kamalafi  is  in  league  with  Abal,  chief  of  the 
Hooboos,  and  has,  it  is  said,  great  influence  over  that  robber 
chief.  He  was  startled  at  our  sudden  arrival.  I  presented  him 
with  a  few  valuable  articles  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  assuring 
him  of  tlic  earnest  desire  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  his  country  by  making  the  roads  safe  for 
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travellers  and  traders,  and  of  the  readiness  of  the  Govemor-in- 
chief  of  Sierra  Leone  to  co-oj)erate  with  any  chief  who  is  well- 
disjiosed  towards  the  British  Government  and  its  plans  for 
opening  up  the  country.  The  king  seemed  very  glad  that  in 
that  out-of-the-way  place,  considered  so  dangerous,  he  had  been 
visited  by  a  messenger  from  the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone.  He 
expressed  no  opinion  as  to  the  road,  except  to  assure  us  that 
nothing  would  molest  the  expedition.  He  treated  us  with 
marked  kindness,  and  on  the  following  day  sent  his  son  to  clear 
the  road  before  us. 

"  From  Kamalafi  we  set  out  for  Bafudeyah,  another  Limba 
town  in  sympathy  with  the  Hooboos.  Here  we  were  received 
with  remarkable  coldness  and  indifference ;  for  the  news  of  our 


cured  carriers  at  Freetown.  We  found  ourselves  altogether  at 
the  mercy  of  the  native  carriers,  or  rather  of  their  masters,  the 
chiefs  and  head  men,  who  charged  us  what  they  pleased,  and 
fixed  the  amount  of  the  load  each  man  should  carry,  and  the 
distance  to  which  he  should  go.  Our  baggage  was  large  when 
we  left  Freetown.  We  had  a  tent  with  its  equipage,  bales  of 
tobacco,  cases  containing  presents  for  the  chiefs,  boxes  for 
clothing  and  books,  supplies  of  food  and  medicines,  cooking 
utensils,  &c. ;  and  the  natives  multiplied  the  number  of  carriers 
by  making  what  would  be  one  man's  load  at  Freetown,  three 
men's,  and  would  not  carry  for  more  than  two  or  three  days' 
journey.  They  then  left  us  in  the  hands  of  another  chief,  more 
impracticable  and  less  intelligent  than  the  last,  who  would 
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approach  had  preceded  us,  and  the  chief  had  learned  that  we 
were  on  our  way  to  Falaba,  towards  which  town  the  Limbas  in 
this  quarter  have  no  friendly  feelings.  Bafudeyah,  however,  is 
the  only  town  along  the  entire  route  at  which  they  gave  us  no 
cola-nuts — which  are  always  presented  to  stranp":rc  on  entering 
a  town,  as  an  expression  of  welcome.  They  exacted  payment 
from  us  for  the  passage  through  their  town,  and  would  allow  us 
to  employ  no  carriers  from  among  their  people. 

"  At  length,  after  a  great  deal  of  perplexity,  suffering,  and 
expense,  the  expedition  arrived  safely  at  Falaba  on  the  ist  of 
March,  on  the  fortieth  day  after  leaving  Kambia,  and  on  the 
fifty-third  from  Freetown.  Nearly  every  step  forward  had  its 
peculiar  and  unforeseen  stumbling-blocks  to  be  cleared  out  of 
the  way.  Every  step  was  hampered  with  singular  fonns  and 
expensive  ceremonies.  But  no  amount  of  experience  or  fore- 
thought could  have  provided  successfully  against  the  capricious 
and  tortuous  methods  of  the  people  in  these  regions. 

"•On  arriving  at  Kambia.  whence  we  started  for  the  interior, 
I  found  that  we  had  made  a  serious  mistake  in  not  having  pro- 


further  divide  the  loads,  so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  carriers 
from  his  town ;  and,  for  a  less  distance  he  would  charge  the 
same  or  a  greater  price.  Our  train  of  carriers  became,  under 
these  circumstances,  unnecessarily  large,  producing  the  impres- 
sion upon  every  town  we  passed  through  that  we  were  carrying 
a  great  deal  of  money,  to  Falaba ;  and  each  chief  strove  to 
make  us  leave  as  much  as  possible  at  his  town. 

"  After  I  had  given  what  I  considered  a  suitable  present  to 
a  chief,  he  would  be  sure  to  demand  an  additional  amount  for 
the  light  of  way,  alleging  his  paramount  influence  on  the  road. 
They  seem  unable  to  understand  the  idea  of  a  free  passage 
through  their  country.  Entirely  unacquainted  with  the  usages 
of  civilised  nations,  they  cannot  appreciate  such  a  thing  as 
motives  apart  from  immediate  mercenary  interests.  They  sup- 
posed that  in  passing  through  their  country,  we  were  reaping 
some  immediate  pecuniary  advantage,  and  it  was  but  fair  that 
they  should  have  a  share  in  that  advantage.  And  knowing  that 
we  were  helplessly  dependent  upon  them  to  carry  our  effects 
from  place  to  place,  they  detained  us  in  their  towns  as  long 
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as  they  pleased,  under  the  pretext  of  getting  the  carriers 
together. 

"  They  are,  however,  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  vast  re- 
sources of  their  country,  and  of  the  advantage  of  having  it 
opened  to  trade.  When  I  told  them  of  the  desire  of  the 
British  (Government  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country  by 
developing  trade  and  agriculture,  of  which  desire  my  visit 
among  them  and  the  presents  I  gave  them  were  the  proof,  they 
always  seemed  ple.ised,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
government  would  carry  out  its  idea. 

"The  route  adopted  by  the  expedition  from  Kambia  to 
Falaba  must  be  considered  the  darkest  portion  of  the  interior 
accessible  from  Sierra  Leone.  No  foreigner  had  ever  before 
traversed  it,  especially  on  a  mission  from  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  The  people  are,  as  a  rule,  besotted  pagans, 
unimproved  even  under  the  influence  of  Mohammedanism. 
Indolence  has  long  been  their  habit  They  live  altogether  by 
the  labour  of  their  slaves,  and  by  extorting  heavy  tolls  from  the 
poor  interior  traders  who  happen  to  pass  through  their  towns. 
The  ordinary  instincts  of  human  nature,  which  suggest  plans 
for  growth  and  improvement,  have  not  been  developed  in 
them.  They  have  existed  for  ages  under  circumstances 
entirely  incompatible  with  human  progress. 

"  The  pass.ige  of  the  expedition  through  their  country  was 
the  first  intimation  they  seem  to  have  had  that  there  is  an  out- 
side world  having  any  knowledge  of  them,  or  feeling  any  interest 
in  their  welfare.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  feeling  of  self-respect 
has  been  excited  in  them  by  our  visit.  They  will  hereafter  feel 
that  they  are  objects  of  the  thought  and  regard  of  Her  Majesty's 
Governnier't,  and  they  will  be  careful  how  they  enter  upon 
those  acts  of  aggression  and  plunder  for  which  certain  sections 
of  their  country  have  been  notorious. 

"They  suffer  from  the  usual  evils  which  attend  on  any 
extensive  system  of  slave-holding.  All  their  work  is  done  by 
slaves.  Theit  ..^riculture  is  confined  to  the  most  fertile 
portions  of  the  land,  and  large  districts,  becoming — under  the 
deteriorating  effects  of  slave  industry,  and  negligent  and  un- 
skilled labour — constantly  larger,  are  wholly  surrendered  to 
nature  and  become  tvildernesses.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  wil- 
derness, three  days'  journey  in  length,  on  the  north-west  of 
Falaba.  The  high  road  from  Futah  and  the  Mandingo  country 
to  the  coast,  tbrmerly  lay  through  this  wilderness.  It  is  now 
the  hadnt  of  the  Hooboos  and  other  marauders. 

"These  tracts,  thus  abandoned,  become  the  resort  of 
hordes  of  robbers  from  the  nearest  towns,  who,  too  poor  to 
keep  slaves,  and  altogether  averse  fro"- .  the  restraints  of  settled 
labour,  give  themselves  up  to  the  precarious  life  and  atrocious 
practices  of  the  wilderness. 

"  In  the  Soolima  country,  of  which  Falaba  is  the  capital, 
things  assume  a  very  different  aspect  The  villages  are  in 
better  order,  and  nearer  together.  The  towns  are  larger  and 
more  important  The  people  seem  well-fed,  well-clad,  con- 
tented, and  happy — the  object  of  envy  to  their  Limba  neigh- 
bours on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nomadic  and  impoverished 
Hooboos  on  the  other. 

"  The  Soolima  people  might  even  be  much  better  off  than 
they  are,  but,  in  the  absence  of  a  convenient  market  for 
their  produce,  when  once  they  have  secured  a  subsistence, 
there  is  little  inducement  to  labour  left  If  there  were  a 
demand  fur  the  surplus  produce  of  their  farms,  Soolima  would 
be  a  w;:ulthy  agricultural  country. 


"  The  scenery  in  the  Soolima  country  ii  in  various  parti 
singularly  picturesque,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  extensive 
and  fertile  plains.  In  one  direction  are  seen  lofty  and  preci- 
pitous rocks,  destitute  of  vegetation,  sometimes  isolated  peaki 
or  cones  of  granitic  formation,  rising  to  the  height  of  3,000  or 
3,000  feet ;  in  another,  abrupt  timbered  hills,  often  with  dome- 
like  or  pyramidal  summits  of  granite,  which  present  a  white 
appearance,  and  glitter  in  the  sunshine  like  the  snow-capped  ' 
peak  of  Teneriffe.  In  still  another  direction  are  seen  gentle 
slopes  covered  with  tall  grass  or  moderate-sized  trees.  On  one 
of  these  slopes  stands  the  town  of  Falaba,  surrounded  by  a 
natural  stockade  of  over  five  hundred  huge  trees,  one  hundred 
and  ninety  of  which  are  very  old,  and  enormous  silk-cotton 
trees.  One  of  the  gates  of  the  town,  of  which  there  are  seven, 
is  ingeniously  cut  through  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  largest  trees. 
The  population  of  the  town  during  the  trading  season,  firom 
December  to  May,  cannot  be  less  than  6,000. 

"  It  is  a  fact  of  singular  interest  that  a  country,  the  general 
conception  of  which  is  that  of  an  arid  plain,  or  wilderness  of 
marsh  and  swamp,  should  not  only  present  a  picturesque 
appearance,  but  be  found  to  possess  in  many  places  great 
agricultural  capabilities. 

"  The  King  of  Falaba  received  the  expedition  with  great 
kindness.  On  the  first  day  of  our  arrival,  he  summoned  hit 
troops  and  principal  men,  and  gave  us  the  privilege  of  a  mili- 
tary review  in  the  royal  square.  He  himself  took  part  in  the 
war-dance — a  feat,  it  is  said,  performed  by  him  only  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions.  He  deferred  hearing  the  message  from  the 
governor-in-chief  until  he  had  presented  me  with  a  gold  ring 
and  a  few  cola-nuts,  as  a  token  of  welcome  to  his  town.  On 
the  following  day,  in  private  council,  I  read  to  him  the 
governor's  communication,  which  he  received  with  evident 
manifestations  of  joy  and  pride.  He  begged  mc  to  assure  the 
governor  that  he  has  put  himself  and  his  country  under  the 
protection  of  the  English  ;  that  the  country  is  open  to  British 
subjects  as  far  as  the  influence  of  Falaba  extends  in  the  inte- 
rior ;  that  whatever  the  Govemor-in-chief  of  Sierra  Leone  wishes 
him  to  do,  he  will  do,  for  he  believes  that  the  British  people 
have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

"He  stated  that  he  regards  Sierra  Leone  as  the  natural 
outlet  for  the  trade  of  his  country,  and  of  the  Seracoolie, 
Mandingo,  and  Bourd  countries — though  not  a  little  of  the 
produce  from  those  regions  found  its  way  to  Melacoorie  and 
Scarcies. 

"  H6  said  that  the  gold  in  Bour6  is  almost  inexhaustible,  but 
that  Bour^  is  not  the  only  place  where  gold  exists ;  that  there  is 
an  abundance  of  gold  not  far  from  his  own  country,  Soolima, 
not  yet  made  available  for  trade  on  account  of  wars,  and  the 
present  inaccessible  wildernesses  through  which  it  must  be 
approached.  We  may  reasonably  conclude,  therefore,  that  at 
any  time  some  new  gold-fields  may  be  opened,  equal  or  supe- 
rior to  tho$e  of  Bourd,  and  nearer  to  Sierra  Leone,  whereby  an 
impetus  will  be  given  to  the  commerce  of  the  colony  unknown 
in  its  previous  history. 

"It  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to  the  interests  of 
trade  that  so  able,  intelligent,  and  well-disposed  a  ruler  as  the 
King  of  Falaba  should  have  the  liberal  support  of  the  English 
Government  in  his  efibirts  to  suppress  those  influences  in  his 
country  which  interfere,  with  the  safety  of  the  road. 

"  On  the  loth  of  March  the  expedition  left  Falaba,  to  return 
to  the  coast,  adopting  tlie  Port  Loko  route,  and  after  being 
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detained  two  days  on  the  road  by  the  ch  '  of  Big  Boumba,  we 
reached  Port  Loko  by  'forced  marches'  on  the  ajrd,  at  lo  a.m. 

"We  found  the  face  of  the  country,  fo'.  a  great  portion  of  the 
way,  extremely  rugged.  There  is  a  series  of  plateaux  or  high- 
lands running  from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east,  between 
Caballa  and  Little  Bouidba,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
miles;  its  total  length  from  north  to  south  has  been  estimated 
at  three  hundred  miles.  It  contains  the  sources  of  the  Niger, 
and  of  most  of  the  numerous  rivers  north  of  the  equator  which 
empty  into  the  Atlantic.  After  Caballa  has  been  passed  by  the 
traveller  going  east,  the  land  slopes  gradually  down  into  the 
plains  of  Sangara  and  Bourd,  through  whirl,  flows  the  Niger; 
so  also  the  traveller  coming  west,  after  he  has  passed  Little 
Boumba,  experiences  but  little  fatigue,  for  there  is  again  a 
gradual  slope  to  the  Atlantic.  The  source  of  the  Niger  is 
evidently  not  far  from  Falaba;  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  Kissy 
country. 

"After  leaving  the  Soolima  country,  the  next  country .  n  the 
west  is  Koranko.  This  is  a  very  extensive  country,  but  only  a 
thin  strip  of  it  crosses  the  caravan  road.  Caballa  is  the  capital, 
where  resides  Bullatemba,  a  powerful  war-chief,  who  is  friendly 
to  trade  and  civilisation,  and  is  very  efficient  in  his  efforts  to 
keep  the  roads  open. 

"The  country  next  to  Koranko  on  the  west  is  Limba — a 
very  extensive  region.  Most  of  the  troubles  both  on  the  Port 
Loko  and  the  Kambia  route  are  said  to  be  owing  to  the  mis- 
chievous activit}'  of  some  of  the  Limba  people.    A  nanow  strip 


of  their  country  extends  north  of  the  Port  Loko  road,  furiiiinK  a 
wedge  between  the  Soolima  and  Soosoo  countries ;  and  tht^ir 
towns  in  that  district  furnish  shelter  for  the  Hooboos  and  other 
marauders,  who,  but  for  tiiem,  would  not  linger  on  that  route. 
So  also  on  the  Port  Loko  road,  they  are  continually  waging 
war  or  committing  isolated  acts  of  plunder.  Their  towns  are 
always  built  on  difficult  and  scarcely  accessible  highlands, 
and  protected  by  the  cover  of  thick  forests.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  great  Limba  towiis  of  Konkoba,  Katimbo,  and 
Kafu^u  on  the  Port  Ix>ko  road,  and  Kamalafi,  Bafudeyah, 
and  I..ako  on  the  Kambia  road.  They  are  an  extremely 
savage  and  inhospitable  tribe,  addicted  to  robbery  and 
freebooting,  especially  those  on  the  Kambia  route,  who  are  in 
league  with  the  Hooboos,  and  seem  to  think  it  their  interest 
to  stop  all  communication  between  the  interior  and  the 
coast 

"Loko  is  a  small  and  insignificant  country;  the  Timanee 
district  is  well  known. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  trade  of  Sierra  Leone  with  the  interior 
is  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy.  I  saw  no  British  calico  or  muslins 
among  the  tribes  I  visited.  They  raise  Urge  quantities  of 
cotton,  and  manufacture  their  own  wearing  apparel.  Until 
their  time  becomes  more  valuable,  English  cotton  goods  cannot 
be  furnished  to  them  as  cheaply  as  they  can  make  their  own 
cloth.  But  if  the  demand  for  Manchester  prints  is  small, 
English  hardware  and  cutlery,  powder,  guns,  beads,  &c.,  and 
woollen  clotn,  are  eagerly  sou(;ht  after." 
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yi  Day  Ashore  at  Pemambuco. 


"  Here's  Brazil  at  last,  anyliow  I    Hiirrah  I " 

Brazil  it  is,  sure  enough.  Yonder,  behind  the  long  white 
line  of  gnashing  surf  that  keeps  running  up  and  down  like  a 
restless  beast  of  prey,  lies  Pemambuco ;  its  tall  church-towers, 
and  broad  white  streets  standing  out  against  a  curving  back- 
ground of  dark-green  forest,  that  forest  whose  western  skirt 
trails  over  the  lower  spurs  of  the  Andes.  We  are  at  the 
easternmost  comer  of  South  America,  and  about  to  set  foot, 
for  the  first  time,  upon  Brazilian  soil  Far  out  as  we  are  from 
the  shore,  the  echoes  of  our  signal-gun  have  hardly  died 
awa'.',  ^hen  we  are  environed  by  a  host  of  eager  assailants — 
black,  White,  yellow,  and  brown — some  in  white  shirts,  some  in 
white  trousers,  and  many  without  cither  shirts,  trousers,  or 
boots,  alike  in  nothing  but  their  determination  to  ;et  as  much 
out  of  us  as  possible.  One  boat  is  alive  with  frisking  monkeys, 
which  skip  and  chatter  as  ceaselessly  as  their  masters ;  another 
echoes  with  the  screams  of  countless  parrots,  which  seem  to 
be  all  singing  a  song  consisting  of  nothing  but  a  chorus ;  a 
third  is  piled  to  the  gunwale  with  boxes  of  Bahia  cigars,  and 
native  nicknackeries  of  every  kind,  "  from  a  sceptre  to  a  sauce- 
pan;" a  fourth  is  loaded  with  the  magnificent  fruits  of  Brazil, 
the  very  names  of  which  are  unknown  to  Europe.  Mingled 
with  these  traffickers  are  some  dozens  of  brawny  boatmen 
(chiefly  negroes)  in  straw  hats  and  tattered  white  shirts,  who 
stun  us  with  clamorous  outcries,  generously  offering  to  pull  us 


ashore  for  not  more  than  ten  times  their  proper  farei  I 
seize  upon  one  of  these  latter,  at.d  (having  bated 'him  down 
to  one-half  his  original  demand)  jump  in,  and  am  pulled  shore- 
ward, the  magnificent  panorama  unrolling  itself  before  me  at 
every  stroke  of  the  oar  in  a  way  impossible  to  describe. 

It  is  a  time-honoured  custom  with  travellers  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  a  place  which  you  have  not  seen,  by  telling  you  that 
it  is  very  like  another  place  which  you  have  also  not  seen. 
Acting  upon  this  principle,  I  niay  say  that  my  first  sight 
of  Pemambuco  reminded  me  very  strongly  of  Jafia.  It  has 
not,  indeed,  the  splendid  elevation  of  the  old  Syrian  town, 
starting  up  in  one  great  pyramid  out  of  the  chafing  sea; 
but  the  broad  sweep  of  level  beach,  the  open  roadstead, 
the  treacherous  reef  with  its  lashing  waves,  and,  above 
all,  the  glorious  vegetation  which  frames  the  picture,  are  iden- 
tical in  both.  And  now,  in  the  splendour  of  the  morning 
sunrise,  Pemambuco,  despite  its  low  level,  makes  a  fine  picture. 
The  vast  sweep  of  the  bay,  fringed  with  its  broad  smooth 
border  of  yellow  sand ;  the  hill  of  Olinda,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  crescent,  towering  «rith  all  its  waving  woods 
against  the  lustrous  sky ;  the  boundless  sea  of  foliage  melting 
away  in  the  background ;  in  front,  the  long  low  wall  of  the 
reef,  black  and  grim  amid  the  churning  foam,  crowned  with  the 
grey  rains  of  its  ancient  fort ;  and  the  great  city  outspread  in 
the  midst,  with   its  low  white   houses  and  candelabra-like 
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rupohi,  its  spacious  quays  planted  with  feather)'  palms,  ami 
its  forest  of  masts,  gay  with  the  ensigns  of  every  naticm,  from 
Uruguay  to  Russia. 

Five  minutes  later,  I  find  myself  in  a  long,  high,  well-shaded 
room,  presenting  my  letters  of  introduction  to  a  portly  Knglish 
merchant,  whom  I  find  sitting  in  his  shirtsleeves  beside  an 
open  window,  with  an  enormous  moriiigo  (jar)  of  iced  water  at 
Iiir  elbow.  His  disposal  of  my  case  is  brief  and  masterly. 
"  Want  to  see  the  town,  eh  !  Charley !  go  with  this  gentle- 
man, and  show  him  all  there  is.  Ilye-bye.  Sec  you  at  two 
o'clock."  And  a  fresh-looking  young  m.in,  starting  into  life  at 
the  summons,  pilots  me  out,  while  his  commanding  officer 
recommences  work  with  redoubted  energy. 

Away  we  go,  then,  my  chaperon  and  I,  through  dusty 
squares,  and  narrow  rubbish-blocked  lanes,  and  trim  little 
boulevards,  lighting  upon  some  noteworthy  object  at  every 
step.  Here  come  a  stalwart  negro  (whose  black  skin,  showin,? 
through  the  rents  in  his  white  tunic,  reminds  me  of  the  spofi 
on  the  sun)  carrying  a  queer  little  brown  porco  do  mato,  or  wild 
hog,  all  snout  and  bristles,  like  a  porcupine.  Yonder,  at  the 
gate  of  a  huge,  empty  courtyard,  stands  a  mulatto  servant  with 
a  scarlet  handkerchief  round  her  head,  chafTeri.ig  over  a 
magnificent  parrot,  whicli  is  to  form  the  pike  de  rhistance  of 
her  master's  dinner. 

"  Well,  here  we  are  at  the  bureau,"  exclaims  my  guide, 
entering  a  little  rabbit-hutch  at  the  comei  of  one  of  the  great 
squares;  "and  now  we'll  just  tike  a  'bond'  out  to  the  Ma- 
dalena." 

"  All  right,"  answer  I ;  "  but,  to  begin  with,  what  is  a 
'bond?'" 

"  It's  a  name  they  give  to  the  cars  of  the  Street  Tramway 
Company,  which  are  getting  to  be  quite  the  fashion  in  Brazil. 
Here  you  are,  now — jump  in." 

The  cai  (which,  with  its  open  sides  guarded  by  huge  ribs  of 
wood,  looks  not  unlike  the  skeleton  of  a  starved  omnibus) 
comes  jingling  up  to  the  door ;  we  jump  in,  the  negro  driver 
cracks  his  whip,  the  four  muk-s  break  into  a  spanking  trot,  and 
away  we  go. 

Away,  in  the  glorious  tropical  sunshine,  across  the  broad 
smooth  river,  along  the  banks  of  which  dainty  little  villas,  and 
stately  public  buildings,  and  smooth,  spacious  lawns,  and 
clustering  bosquets  of  shrubbery,  lie  outspread  in  endless 
panorama.  Away,  up  the  great  thoroughfare,  where  everybody 
seems  to  be  out  of  doors  making  holiday,  and  even  the  houses 
themselves,  with  their  open  windows  and  fluttering  white  hang- 
ings, look  as  if  they  had  come  out  in  their  shirt-sleeves  to  enjoy 
the  fine  weather.  Away,  past  litUe  painted  shops,  and  tall 
white  dwelling-houses,  and  buzzing  markets,  and  crowded 
drinking-booths,  and  diminutive  mulatto  sentinels,  lounging 
lazily  in  front  of  do-nothing  government  offices — till  at  length 
the  great  white  city  melts  away  behind  us,  and  there  arises  on 
every  side  a  wilderness  of  gorgeous  vegetation,  such  as  Europe 
never  saw  nor  shall  see.  There  they  stand,  all  the  glorious 
forest-kings  over  whom  brave  old  Humboldt  out-poured  him- 
self in  simple,  honest  admiration.  There  rises  the  stately 
cocoa-palm,  slim  and  graceful  as  an  F.astem  prince — the  true 
aristocrat  of  the  foKst;  and  the  beautiful  tree-fern,  with  her 
long  trailing  hair ;  and  the  truculent  cactus,  savagely  extending 
his  huge  lance-like  spines,  like  the  scythes  of  an  ancient  war- 
chariot  ;  and  the  gaudy  poinsettia,  fluttering  its  crimson  pen- 
nons; and  the  feathery  fan-palm,  outstretching  its  long,  tapering 


fronds  on  every  side;  and  the  dark,  glossy  orange  tree,  side 
by  side  with  the  spiky  thorn  palm  and  the  vast  banner-like 
banana. 

"  Fine  sight  for  the  first  time,  ch  ?"  rcm.irks  my  cicerone, 
noticing  my  look  of  .admiration.  "  I'm  sorry  I've  been  here  so 
long,  for  now  I've  got  quite  used  to  it ;  but  the  first  time  I 
came  this  w.iy  I  stared  with  all  my  eyes.  However,  wait  till 
we  get  to  the  Madalcn.-i,  and  you  7f'///scc  somctiiuig." 

Hut  out  to  the  M.idalcna  we  are  not  fated  to  get ;  for  at 
this  point  our  charioteer,  who  has  driven  throughout  (as  my 
chaperon  viciously  rem.nri  s)  ''like  a  suicide  with  a  team  of 
mad  dogs,"  carries  his  eccentricities  to  a  pitch  of  .absolute 
ins.inity.  His  te.im,  instead  of  being  kept  well  in  hand, 
straggle  all  over  the  road ;  the  car  rocks  from  side  to  side  like  a 
hobby-horse,  and  (but  that  a  Brazilian  "  bond  "  is  the  steadiest 
vehicle  existing)  would  infallibly  upset  us.  Suddenly  another 
"  bond,"  running  in  the  opposite  direction,  comes  sharp  round 
a  corner  right  upcn  us.  Our  driver,  wise  too  late,  attempts  to 
pull  up,  but  in  viin,  the  car  lurches,  the  driver  loses  his 
b.alance,  and  smash  comes  the  head  of  our  near  leader  against 
the  iron  guard-rail  of  the  other  car,  the  blood  spurting  up 
under  the  stroke  as  if  from  a  syringe.  The  wheelers  tumble 
over  the  leaders,  the  harness  gets  entangled,  both  cars  come  to 
a  dead  halt — and  all  is  a  whirl  of  dust,  shrieks,  swearing,  and 
utter  confusion. 

"Well,"  growls  my  comrade,  "there's  an  end  of  the 
Madalen.i,  anyhow ;  and  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  just  to  get 
into  this  other  '  bond,'  and  go  right  away  back  again." 

We  change  cars  accordingly,  and,  aft  r  a  merry  ride,  arrive 
in  town  again. 

My  first  thought  is  to  go  straight  back  to  my  friend's  oflice, 
where  I  find  him  still  scribbling  away  as  I  had  left  him  ;  but  just 
as  I  enter,  he  flings  down  his  pen  with  a  "  That's  done,  thank 
goodness  I "  and,  putting  on  his  hat  and  coat,  tells  me  to 
"  Come  along,  and  have  a  look  at  the  Public  Library." 

To  the  library  we  go  accordingly.  A  pleasant  little  place 
it  is,  with  its  cool,  shady  rooms,  its  spacious  balconies,  its  open 
windows  facing  the  sea,  its  marble  tables  covered  with  news- 
papers, and  its  fine  full-length  portraits  of  the  emperor  and 
other  Brazilian  celebrities;  but  I  make  short  work  of  it, 
remembering  that  it  is  past  two  o'clock,  and  that  I  must  be 
aboard  by  three. 

"  Never  you  mind  about  that,"  says  my  hospitable  guide,  in 
answer  to  this  suggestion  ;  "just come  across  the  road  and  let's 
have  a  glass  of  something,  and  I'll  get  you  a  boat  in  good  time, 
never  fear  I " 

We  cross  the  road,  and  find  ourselves  in  an  "  interior " 
which  Teniers  would  have  given  a  fortune  to  paint,  or  Dickens 
to  describe.  A  dark,  low-browed  roof,  traversed  by  heavy 
crossbeams ;  walls  smoked  to  the  colour  of  mahogany ;  shelves 
filled  with  vessels  of  every  shape  and  nationality,  from  the  big 
punchy  Dutch  jar  to  the  tall  slim  demi-boiitd ie o(  Bordeaux; 
and,  in  front,  the  bar,  with  its  landlord  (a  long,  lean  Portu- 
guese, with  a  face  like  a  half-decayed  leek)  serving  cut  drinks 
to  a  motley  throng  of  slender  Brazilians,  sallow  Spaniards, 
keen-eyed  Yankees,  red-faced  Englishmen,  yellow  Creoles,  and 
blubber-lipped  negroes.  I  toss  oflf  a  couple  of  glasses  of 
lemonade,  and,  taking  a  hasty  leave  of  my  entertainer,  jump 
into  the  boat  which  he  has  engaged  for  me,  and  bid  good-bye 
to  Pemambuco. 

An  hour  later,  I  am  upon  tlic  open  sea  once  more. 
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SAMARA. 

The  institiuiort  of  Samara  which  is  worthy  of  a  visit  in  the 
warm  aeason,  is  the  Kumys-ciire  Kstablishmcnt,  by  the  Volga, 
four  miles  from  the  town.  During  the  summer  monih:  '.'  's 
place  is  the  resort  of  all  the  families  of  Samara  and  ol  t' 


private  ap.-irtmcnts,  l:c.  Tlicro  is  a  garden  wiii(  h  is  not  rich 
in  llowers  or  vegetation,  the  soil  .irourd  being  poor,  and  the 
very  little  shade  and  protection  from  the  glaring  su  ■  afibrded 
by  the  sctnty  birch,  mountain  ash,  aspen,  and  fir-trees,  fail  to 
make  this  resort  an  ambrosial  retreat.     I  sipped  the  kumys, 


ail]  oining  provinces.     Many  also  come  from  afar,  for  pliosurc  I  took  n  view  of  the  great  Volga  beneath,  flowing  and  winriing 


alAUt  llOLSE  A.ND    IRAVBLUNO  "  VOZOK." 


or  for  health.  Mothers  flock  here  with  their  raorriageable 
daughters ;  bachelors  crowd  here  pour  passer  It  temps,  who  in 
most  instances  leave,  dragging  alter  them  the  matrimonial 
fetters;  many  sober,  aged  respectabilities  transfer  themselves 
hither  merely  to  do  homage  to,  or  to  sun  themselves  in  the 
light  of,  some  illustrious  personages  who  may  be  known  to  be 
honouring  ihe  locality  with  their  presence.  Others  come  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  a  shattered  constitution,  or  to  find  the 
kumys  an  antidote  against  scrofula,  ague,  palsy,  or  consump- 
tion. Let  doctors,  who  know  i*.  pronounce  on  the  virtues  of 
kumys;  I  can  only  remark  tnat  it  is  very  distasteful  and 
gaseous;  that  it  pops  like  champagne  and  olen  bursts  the 
bottles.  The  establishment,  standing  on  the  elevated  banks 
of  the  river,  consists  of  a  range  of  buildings,  including  stables, 
outhouses  where  the  milk  is  fermented  and  bottled,  saloons, 
VOU  V. 


with  a  placid  resignation  through  a  champaign  devoid  of  all 
loveliness,  but  imposing  by  its  grand  and  solemn  de!.ultoriness, 
and  turned  back  to  the  town  to  make  preparations  for  my 
journey  eastward. 

Before  starting  on  this  journey  I  would  fain  say  something 
of  this  far-off  and  vast  Russian  province  into  which  I  had 
strayed  against  the  advice  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Babst,  of 
Moscow,  before  he  learned  that  I  was  not  quite  a  strrnger 
in  the  land. 

To  Mr.  Bibst  I  may  here  make  my  acknowledgments  for 
all  the  letters  of  introduction  widi  which  I  was  provided. 

The  province  of  Samara  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  all 
Russia.  It  embraces  2,885 '36  square  geographical  miles,  01; 
say  1,836,400  acres  of  the  most  excellent  land  to  which  tho 
plough  Ik.s  ever  been  npplied ;  indeed,  three  out  of  its  seven 
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immense  districts  are  beyond  compare  the  finest  in  this  respect 
in  tlie  whole  Russian  empire.  The  chief  produce  is  wheat, 
of  which  immense  quantities  are  grown,  for  home  consumption 
and  for  export  through  St.  Petersburg  and  the  ports  on  the 
Azof.  The  price  of  bread  in  Samara  is  cnly  two-thirds  of  a 
penny  per  pound,  and  the  peasants  are  all  above  eating  the 
common  black  bread  of  Russia,  indulging  in  no  other  flour 
than  that  which  makes  the  white  loaf.  The  population  of  the 
province  is  1,743,422,  which  gives  a  ratio  of  605  individuals 
to  every  square  mile.  A  large  proportion  of  these  are  engaged 
in  cattle  breeding  in  the  southern  districts,  leaving  immense 
tracts  of  capital  land  either  uncultivated  or  but  negligently 
utilised.  Many  large  estates  arc  leased  to  tradesmen  and  to 
barge-owners  on  the  Volga,  who  work  the  lands  with  hired 
labourers  from  all  parts  of  Russia.  The  wages  given  by  these 
speculators  to  the  field  labourers  in  Samara  are  high  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  other  provinces,  and  thousands  of  peasants 
— men,  women,  and  children — flock  to  Samara  from  far  and 
near  to  gather  the  abundant  harvests.  The  indigenous  popu- 
lation is  settled  ir  villages  containing  from  five  to  ten  thousand 
peasant  inhabitants  ;  but  these  are  far  apart.  Even  along  the 
high  road  from  Samara  to  Orenburg,  the  stages  from  village  to 
village  average  over  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  the  seven 
district  towns  are  over  one  hundred  miles  apart;  Stivropol 
and  Samara,  both  on  the  Volga,  being  alone  about  fifty  miles 
distant  from  each  other. 

The  ways  of  communication  are  either  bad  in  the  wet 
seasons  of  the  year,  or  they  are  conspicuous  by  their  total  iin- 
practicability.  When  dry,  the  ground  of  the  steppe  country — 
it  is  all  steppe  from  Samara  to  Orenburg — is  smooth  and  firm 
enough  for  the  daintiest  of  broughams.  There  is  no  made  road, 
all  is  simple  beaten  track,  with  the  stars  of  the  night  to  guide 
the  traveller  in  the  right  direction,  or  with  the  telegraph-posts 
alone,  where  the  track  lies  along  the  wire,  to  save  him  from 
erring  in  the  wild  wastes,  and  from  perishing  he  knows  not 
where — supposing  he  should  care  to  know  where  it  is  that  he 
is  perishing— in  the  opaque  light  of  the  fearful  buran.  Carcases 
of  dead  horses  and  cattle  here  and  there  mark  the  track 
between  the  villages  ;  and  here  and  there,  too,  lies  by  the  way- 
side the  corpse  of  a  murdered  travelling  tradesman,  who  when 
in  a  state  of  somnolence  or  drunkenness,  received  his  quietus 
from  a  blow  with  a  cudgel  studded  with  nails,  administered 
b}  a  skulking  boor,  who  generally  springs  up  by  the  wayside 
at  a  signal  from  the  driver.  In  the  autumn  and  winter — and, 
indeed,  it  may  be  said,  at  all  times — wolves  infest  the  road, 
attracted  by  the  carrion ;  but  in  the  later  seasons  they  are 
voracious  and  daring,  not  only  lurking  about,  but  audaciously 
sitting,  dog-fashion,  immediately  in  your  way.  They  grow 
desperate  when,  the  ground  being  covered  with  snow,  their 
legitimate  prey,  the  catde,  are  gathered  into  the  villages. 
They  will  then  scour  the  country  in  packs,  prowl  around  the 
villages,  howling  hideou.My.  their  demon  eyes  glistening  fire  in 
the  dark,  and,  intercepting  the  poor  peasant  abroad,  in  an 
instant  devour  up  all  except  the  cart  and  wheels.  Thece  vehicles, 
being  all  so  exactly  alike,  rarely  serve  for  the  identification  of 
the  small  remnants  of  the  luckless  boor's  apparel,  and  even  his 
sheepskin  and  boots  have  a  flavour  in  them  which  causes 
them  to  partake  of  the  horrible  fate  of  the  body  they  cover. 
An  e-;actly  similar  mishap  overtook  a  Russian  major  on  the 
Jaxartes— only  in  this  latter  instance  it  was  a  tiger  which  swal- 
Jpw?d  the  man,  coat  and  all.    The  oflicer  had  wounded  the 


beast  mortally ;  but  ere  the  tiger  expired  he  made  a  bound ; — 
and  by  his  dead  carcase  a  rifle  alone  was  afterwa-ds  picked  up 
by  the  Kazaks.  The  tiger  was  cut  open,  and  by  *he  undigested 
buttons  and  particles  of  the  Russian  uniform  found  in  his 
interior,  the  missing  oflicer  was  accounted  for.  The  beast, 
stuflfed  and  in  an  unsatisfied-looking  attitude,  is  on  view,  in 
the  museum  in  Orenburg.  He  is  pointed  out  to  visitors  as 
the  tiger  that  swallowed  a  live  major. 

THE  SAMARA  PROVINCE-  ITS    POPULATION,    ETC. 

A  few  words  now  about  the  history  of  the  population  of 
the  province  of  Samara. 

Samara  is  one  of  those  many  regions  of  Russia  in  which 
the  agricultural  settlements  are  but  of  very  recent  origin.  The 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  province  received  a  permanent 
population  only  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
the  south-western  portion  was'  not  stocked  with  Russian 
peasantry  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
first  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth.  Previous  to  that  there 
had  been  only  a  few  KazaV  Hlobodt^s*  by  the  Volga  and  along 
the  military  frontier  of  those  times.  The  frontier  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  centisiy  passed  along  the  Cheremshak  River. 
The  so-called  first  Trans-Kama  line  ran  up  the  latter  river  to 
the  Cheremshak  fort,  in  the  Bugulma  district  From  this  fort 
to  that  of  Sheshma,  on  the  Sheshma  River,  an  embankment  was 
raised,  which  may  still  be  set.i  j  and  farther  on,  the  line  was 
drawn  to  the  Kama  River.  A  second  Trans-Kama  line  was 
established  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Kinel  River  to  the  Sok,  and  thence  to  Sheshma 
fort.  Even  then  it  was  found  necessary  to  protect  the  enclosed 
scattered  Slobodas  by  means  o(  fosses,  palisades,  and  chevaux 
de  /rises.  In  the  year  1871  the  Samara  line  was  organised 
further  south ;  this  stretched  Irom  Samara  up  thr  river  of  that 
name  to  the  Yaik,  or  Ural  River,  where  it  joined  the  Orenburg 
line  of  frontier,  which  was  established  simultaneously. 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  these -forts  and  lines  lost 
their  significance,  and  the  Russian  settlements  having  extended 
far  beyond  them  to  the  south,  the  Samara  Kazaks  were 
removed  to  Orenburg. 

How  many  thousands  of  miles  into  inner  Asia  have  the 
Russians  not  advanced  their  lines  since?  How  many  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  of  desert  beyond  have  they  not  covered 
with  their  arms,  while  more  than  haif  the  rich  fields  of  Samara 
— the  granary  of  Russia — their  own  natural  inheritance,  lie 
uncultivated  and  uUerly  neglected  ?  Luxuriant  lard  in  Samara 
may  now  be  purchased  at  15s.  to  £1  the  acre,  while  bloou  and 
money  are  being  wasted  in  acquiring  boundless  deserts  with 
small  oases  in  Central  Asia.    In  the  government  of  Orenburg, 

a  proprietor  of  tens  of  thousands  of  dessiatinas,  Mr.  T , 

cannot  sell  his  land  for  more  than  five  roubles  the  dessiatina, 
and  is  holding  out  to  see  what  the  ofi°ers  will  be  when  a  railroad 
is  opened  across  the  steppes. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the  periods  referred  to  in 
the  tracing  of  the  frontiers,  the  whole  of  the  region  under  review 
— between  the  Volga  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  down  south  to 
the  Caspian — constituted  the  camping-grounds  of  nomad  races. 
In    ancient  times  it  was  the  site  of  the  kingdom  of  the 

*  £>j  boda,  I  take  it,  b  a  corruption  of  Svotodt  (leisure,  freedom), 
which  is  a  designation  applied  to  grants  of  land  to  Kozaki  who,  in  settling 
upon  tliem,  received  vorioui  privileges,  and  were  allowed  to  enjoy  certain 
immunities  for  conditional  services  exacted  from  '.iiem, 
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Bolgars,  which  has  long  perished  and  literally  left  "not  a  wrack 
behind."  The  Tartar  kingdom  of  Kazan  succeeded  that  of 
the  Bolgars,  and  during  the  entire  period  of  its  existence  the 
nomad  tribes  were  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other,  or  making 
inroads  into  Russian  territories.  After  the  downfall  of  the 
Tartars,  the  Bashkirs  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  Russia,  and  step 
by  step  the  Trans-Volga  country  was  occupied  by  sedentary 
classes.  The  Tartars,  expelled  from  Kazan,  crossing  the  Kama, 
first  settled  in  the  northern  districts  of  Samara.  Next  came  tlie 
Chuvashes,  the  Cheremisses,  and  the  Mordva  (remnants  of  the 
ancient  Huns,  and  kindred  to  the  Finns  in  Northern  Europe). 
But  during  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  Bashkirs,  Kalmucks, 
and  Kirghizes,  who  were  only  nominal  subjects  of  the  "  White 
Tsar,"  still  roamed  over  the  plains  of  Samara.  The  Bashkirs, 
who  were  the  most  turbulent,  committed  constant  depredations, 
attacking  the  new  settlements,  driving  away  the  cattle,  and 
capturing  men,  women,  and  children. 

At  last,  in  1745,  they  openly  rebelled,  and  were  finally 
reduced  ^c  order.  The  establishment  of  actual  Russian  supre- 
macy in  these  parts  dates  only  from  that  period  when  Russian 
nobles  first  began  to  acquire  estates  in  Samara,  stocking  them 
with  serfs  from  their  domains  in  the  interior.  Large  tracts  of 
land  here  were  given  by  Catherine  II.  to  a  body  of  Kayaks 
from  the  west,  or  Malo-Russian  provinces,  and  the  edict  of 
1762  brought  many  thujsands  of  dissenters,  flying  from  the 
persecutions  it  prescribed.  Here  these  dissenters  founded 
the  once  famous  Irghiz  monasteries.  Then  came  German 
colonists,  invited  by  the  Russian  Government  to  show  Russians 
an  example  of  industry  and  perseverance.  Finally,  to  screen 
themselves  from  the  terror  and  torture-  of  the  knout,  came 
bands  of  homeless  vagabonds  and  of  escaped  criminals  and 
ne'er-do-wells,  who  founded  the  settlement  of  Alexandrof  Gai, 
where  in  later  days  Pugachef,  the  rebel  and  pretender,  was 
seized  and  secured  in  an  iron  cage. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  the  population  of  Samara.  Of 
the  Bashkirs  the  Russian  inhabitants  preserve  still  a  wholesome 
dread,  giving  them  a  bad  name,  and,  if  possible;  always 
avoiding  their  part  of  the  country.  But  the  isolation  of  the 
Russian  peasantry  from  the  centres  of  administration,  their 
k.'alisation  in  parts  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law's  arm, 
which  cannot  consequently  take  quick  effect,  and  their  con- 
tinued' ignorance  and  rude  mode  of  life,  do  not  tend  to 
advance  their  moral  and  material  condition.  The  peasant 
still  receives  the  buffet  from  his  employer,  or  firom  any  superior, 
which  in  the  west  now  involves  the  penalty  of  three  roubles ; 
but  he  is  Bashkirised,  and  has*  on  several  occasions — to  wit, 
the  imetitu  created  by  Stenka-RaziU;  Pugachef,  and  others- 
demonstrated  his  own  turbulence  of  spirit. 

While  on  this  subject  I  cannot  pass  over  in  sile:ice  a  most 
remarkable  movement  among  the  serf  population  of  Russia, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  1825 — the  first  of  the  reign  of  the 
late  Emperor  Nicholas  I.  In  the  year  of  grace  1823,  the 
Russian  Government  issued  an  ukase,  directing  that  all  house- 
less beggars  and  vagabonds,  and  all  who,  being  in  a  penurious 
state,  without  occupation,  "  knew  not  their  parentage  or  places 
of  nativity,"  were  to  be  dispatched  straight  to  Samara,  to 
occupy  the  vacant  lands.  This  gave  occasion  to  one  Peter 
Vassilief^  of  Simbirsk,  to  spread  abroad,  with  some  sinister 
motive,  a  rumour  to  the  following  effect.  The  government, 
he  gave  out,  had  sanctioned  the  colonisation  of  the  luxuriant 
and  smiling  lands  aloug^  the  Ural  and  Syrdaria  (Jaxartes) 


rivers.  All  serfs,  he  declared,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  their 
masters,  who  were  poor,  or  oppressed,  were  allowed  to  transfer 
themselves  unconditionally  to  the  "  new  line,"  where,  he  said, 
they  should  be  free,  unmolested,  and  happy, — to  a  land  where 
the  rivers  ran  with  milk  and  honey.  "A  great  Kirghiz  Khan," 
said  Peter  Vassilief,  "has  invited  you  all  to  go  and  partake 
of  the  bounties  of  Nature.  The  Tsar  himself  has  accepted  for 
you  this  invitation,  and  the  Holy  Synod,  to  avert  opposition 
from  your  lords,  the  tyrants  over  your  souls  and  bodies,  has 
promulgated  a  decree  over  the  heads  of  governors  of  provinces 
and  other  owners  of  slaves,  authorising  your  escape  to  the  land 
of  freedom." 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  peasants,  among  whom  the 
rumour  spread  with  the  rapidity  of  wildfire,  flocked  to  the 
ferries  over  the  Volga.  From  twenty  Russian  provinces  they 
came  with  the  speed  of  a  hurricane,  anticipating  all  attempts 
to  stop  the  movement,  every  one  of  them  fully  believing  in 
the  fabulous  exuberance  of  the  wealth  of  the  "  promised  land." 

Rejoicing  in  this  anticipated  freedom,  and  lingering  not  to 
question  or  to  doubt,  the  serf  hastened  he  knew  not  where ; 
he  abandoned  his  home,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  for  other, 
brighter  prospects,  to  which  he  was  allured  by  the  phantom  of 
liberty.  His  credulous  mind  was  won  over  with  ease  when 
Peter  Vassilief  and  his  agents,  drawing  homely  pictures,  told 
him  that  in  the  "promised  land"  women,  washing  the  linen, 
beat  it  on  the  backs  of  sturgeons  by  the  rivers,  so  abundant 
were  thosu  waters  in  fish;  that  he  would  find  a  new  hut 
built  for  him,  with  cattle  and  fowls  in  the  enclosure  attached 
to  it ;  and  that,  on  an  oaken  table  inside,  he  would  find  a  sum 
of  500  roubles  to  start  him  in  his  new  life. 

It  was  remarked,  after  the  inquiry  into  this  strange  event — 
the  documents  relating  to  which  are  preserved  in  the  local 
archives — that  there  was  not  a  single  case  of  violation  of  the 
criminal  laws  among  these  deluded  hosts  of  simple  peasant 
slaves,  who,  with  disappointed  hopes  and  heavy  hearts,  were 
constrained,  and  not  mildly,  to  return  to  bondage. 

FKOM  SAMARA  TO  ORENBURO. 

Travellers  proceeding  to  Orenburg  provide  themselves  with 
the  necessaries  for  the  journey  at  Samara.  Firstly,  they  buy 
a  tarantass — a  four-wheeled  carriage  with  a  spring  pole,  which 
t'l.  :y  generally  contrive  to  dispose  of  at  Orenburg,  unless  it  is 
required  to  take  them  on  across  the  steppes  and  deserts  to 
Tashkend.  They  then  take  in  a  supply  of  cold  cooked  meat, 
of  hard-baked  cakes,  and  a  necessaire  containing  tea,  sugar, 
and  a  tea-service.  Tea  and  vodka  (corn  brandy)  are  the 
inevitables  of  all  Russians,  of  course  they  do  not  both  constitute 
the  inevitables  of  ladies,  travelling  or  at  home.  In  Russian 
travelling,  tea  is  in  the  fullest  sense  a  comfort,  a  luxury,  and  a 
necessary.  The  traveller  must  not  expect  to  obtain  anything 
in  the  villages,  when  he  is  going  across  country  in  Russia,  but 
the  rudest  peasant  fare.  He  will  find  bread,  butter,  and  eggs 
to  be  the  only  articles  of  food  suitable  to  his  palate ;  but  if  he 
shall  have  taken  his  precautions,  hot  water  is  the  only  thing 
he  will  need  to  ask  for ;  and  that  is  always  proctirable.  There 
is  a  samovar  in  every  peasant's  establishment 

The  tarantass  may  be  provided  wivh  a  seat,  or  it  may  not—' 
(a  sdoHi  if  it  is  Aot,  the  traveller  will  prudently  dispose  of  his 
largest  trunk  so  that  it  may  serve  as  a  seat,  laying  over  it  a 
)n>-ore  quantity  of  dry  hay,  and  covering  that  with  a  rug.  In 
this  arrangement  he  must  b«  guided  by  a  consideration  of  th« 
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length  of  his  journey  and  of  his  comfort  for  the  night.  In  this 
case  a  feather  bed  and  a  couple  of  pillows — for  his  own  use — 
will  not  be  found  amiss ;  but  let  him  beware  of  any  fellow- 
travellers  who  will  hold  out  these  articles  to  him  as  induce- 
ments '.o  allow  them  to  share  the  seat  in  the  carriage. 

My  bargain  with  the  contractor,  who  speeds  the  traveller 
on,  was  struck ;  a  carriajjC  was  secured  ;  the  provisions  were 
packed  away,  and  the  podorojnayay  or  way-bill,  was  obtained 
at  the  posting  office,  when,  at  the  last  moment,  I  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  a  Malo- 
Russian,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  direction  of  a  court 
of  judicature  in  Orenburg,  and  to 
accept  him  as  a  compagiioit  de  route. 

The  old  gentleman's  society 
proved  to  be  very  agreeable  on  the 
road.  He  was,  as  I  have  said,  a 
Malo-Russian,  one  of  that  race 
distinguished  for  its  cleanliness, 
spirit,  truthfulness,  and  integrity, 
which  fact  reconciled  me  to  the 
partnership.  His  sincerity  and 
dry  humour,  coupled  with  an 
occasional  vigorous  expletive  ad- 
dressed to  the  drowsy  peasant 
driver,  and  followed  by  a  prod 
in  his  back  with  a  very  Gamp- 
like  umbrella,  enlivened  the 
journey,  and  hastened  our  pro- 
gress.   I  must  here  express  a  hope 

that   Mr.  F ,  the  gentleman  in 

question,  has  been  appreciated 
by  his  colleagues  in  Orenburg,  and 
that  his  official  paths  have  been 
made  smooth  and  pleasant  for  him. 

The  distance  from  Samara  to 
Orenburg  is  419  versts,  or  about 
200  miles.  Horses  are  changed, 
after  the  first,  seventeen  times ;  and 
glad  one  is,  after  fifty-four  hours' 
continuous  jolting  in  the  month 
of  October,  over  the  face  of  the 
most  monotonous  country  in  the 
world,  to  see  the  end  of  the 
dreary  track. 

In  the  month  of  October  the 
days  are  short  and  the  nights  are  dark,  and  Russians  un- 
accustomed to  travelling  in  out-of-the-way  parts,  even  in  their 
own  country,  are  timorous,  although  really  there  is  no  danger 
on  Russian  roads  to  deter  any  man  with  ordinary  senses  about 
him  from  travelling  in  all  directions.  They  one  and  all,  how- 
ever, seek  for  partners  on  the  score  of  safety  and  economy. 

Having  come  to  terms  with  Mr.  F— ,  I  was  settling  my 
hotel  bill  with  the  waiter,  when  a  young  man,  who  had  just 
arrived,  and  who  had  evidently  studied  to  keep  himself  warm 
on  the  road  rather  than  risk  catching  a  cold  through  the  per- 
formance of  any  ablutions,  rushed  into  my  room. 

"  You  are  going  to  Orenburg,  I  learn,"  he  said  hurriedly, 
but  politely;  "could  you  not  postpone  your  departure  for  a 
little  while,  and  allow  me  to  travel  with  you  ?" 

"  The  horses  are  at  the   door  I "  exclaimed  Mr.  F , 
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proposition,  he  proceeded  to  explain  that  I  was  already  engaged 
to  him. 

"  I  did  not  know ;  excuse  me,"  said  the  other,  with  a  little 
haukur.  Turning  to  me  immediately  after,  he  ran  on  in 
French  :  "  But  I  am  going  all  the  way  to  Tashkend,  and  as 

that  is,  probably,  where  you  also  are  going,  then " 

"  Pardon  me,"  I  replied,  "  I  am  bound  by  my  engagement." 

'•What  does  that  matter?"  he  insisted.    "Here  we  are, 

both  going  to  Tashkend,  nearly  two  thousand  versts  beyond 

Orenburg ;  it  might  be  more  convenient  to  you — I  mean,  I 

Iiope  you  consider  me  a  more  congenial  partner— I  mean  our 

respective  ages,  as  it  would  appear. 

I  hate  travelling  alone." 

He  went  on  still,  without  giving 
me  an  opportunity  for  interrupting 
him.  "  My  luggage  will  shortly 
arrive;  I  lost  it  on  the  road. 
Could  you  not  reconsider  ?  They 
say  it  is  dangerous  travelling  here ; 
and  there  is  no  one  passing  on  now 
besides  yourself.  How  vexing !" 
I  thought  of  Jingle. 
"Are  you  really  afraid  of 
travelling  alone  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  am,"  he  admitted, 
taking  me  up  quickly ;  "  I  am  told 
the  road  is  unsafe  —  there  are 
robbers !" 

"Fables,  mon  ami.  But  if  it 
be  so,  take  fire-arms." 

"  Fire-arms  !"  he  exclaimed,  in 
horror;  "I  cannot  use  them.  I 
am  even  more  afraid  of  a  pistol 
than  of  robbers.  A  robber  may 
have  mercy  on  you  if  you  give 
him  your  money,  but  a  pistol  will 
go  off  without  respect  for  your 
feelings  or  person." 

"Then  in  every  case  I  could 
not  help  you,  for  I  have  with  mc 
a  cutlass,  a  revolver,  and  a  gun 
witli  four  barrels,  not  to  mention 
powder,  shot,  and  ball-cartridges." 
"  H'm !"  ejacuhted  the  anxious 
bat  yet  hopeful  youth.  "  Oh,"  he 
said,  recovering  himself  quickly  from  the  shock  I  had  given 
him,  "but  we  would  hide  all  those  things  safely  away;  they 
would  not  explode.  And  Tashkend  !  think  what  a  journey  it 
is  to  Tashkend  I  You  cannot,  you  surely  cannot  go  alone  I 
Do  consider ;  do  wait ;  do  take  me.  I  am  hurrying  to  my  post 
as  secretary  for  special  commissions  to  the  Governor-general  of 

T-rkestan,    My  name  is  K ,  son  of  the  poet  K .    I 

commend  myself  to  you;  and  so,  you  know,  I  should  not 
detain  you  anywhere." 

I  expressed  my  pleasure  at  making  the  acquaintance  of  the 

son  of  the  poet  K ,  who  could  speak  English,  French,  and 

German ;  who  could  play  marvellously  on  the  piano  and  violin  ; 
who  could  dance  to  perfection;  who  was  in  love  with,  and 
adored  by,  most  of  the  Russian  fair ;  whose  self-importance 
and  dignity  would  carry  him  anywhere  and  through  everything 


entering  the  room ;  and  having  overheard  the  young  gentleman'^    at  home,  but  who  lacked  the  very  little  spirit  required  for  a 
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solitary  journey  to  his  post,  through  lonely  wilds,  to  tlie  eastern 
limits  of  his  country. 

I  had  not  made  up  my  rnind  to  go  on  to  Tashkend,  and 

Mr.  K was,  /ar  necessity,  obliged  to  excuse  me.    I  learned 

afterwards  that  Mr.  K was  detained  for  some  considerable 

time  at  Samara  "  for  want  of  my  luggage." 

We  should  have  left  Samara  at  six  in  the  morning,  but  did 
not  start  before  nine,  consequently  it  was  ten  or  eleven  o'clock 
at  night  when  we  pulled  up  at  the  fourth  stage,  and  called 
for  a  fresh  relay.  A  peasant  came  out  of  the  hut  with  a  dim 
dirty  lantern. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  asked,  looking  half-asleep  and  bewildered. 

"  Horses  !  quick  I" 

The  old  man  with  the  lantern  hesitated,  scratched  his 
uncombed  head,  muttered  something  about  the  darkness  and 
disappeared. 

The  driver,  a  tall,  swarthy,  ruffi.xnly-looking  fellow,  sidled 
up  to  me  as  I  got  out  of  the  taranta:s,  and  in  wheedling  tones 
begged  for  drink-money.  In  order  to  get  at  my  pocket  I  was 
obliged  to  take  off  my  belt,  to  which  a  pistol  in  a  holster  and 
a  hunting-knife  were  attached ;  this  I  inadvertently  deposited 
on  the  ledge  at  the  back  of  the  carriage,  and  leaving  it  there, 
had  made  a  step  back  to  where  I  thought  the  man  was  still 
standing',  when  in  the  darkness  I  detected  him  already  on  the 
other  side,  and  laying  a  hand  on  the  weapons. 

He  had  already  seized  them,  and  was  just  disappearing  on 
the  off  side  of  the  carriage,  when  I  rushed  at  him,  and  giving 
him  a  shove  which  made  him  stumble  and  fall,  recovered  my 
belt  and  its  appendages. 

Considering  it  rather  an  extraordinary  thing  for  the  man 
to  wish  to  take  my  arms,  I  thought  it  best  to  frighten  him. 

"  No,  my  friend,"  I  observed,  "  you  do  not  get  my  knife 
without  you  carry  off  the  blade  in  your  body,  or  the  pistol 
without  its  contents  in  you.  I  never  allow  any  one  to  lay 
hands  on  either  of  them  with  impunity." 

The  man  muttered  some  excuse,  and  led  away  the  steaming 
horses. 

"If  this,"  I  said  to  Mr.  F ,  "is  the  character  of  the 

people  here,  you  had  better  keep  to  the  carriage  and  effects, 
while  I  go  into  the  hut  to  arrange  about  horses." 

"And  rate  them  all  well,  the  scoundrels,  for  keeping  us 
waiting." 

Entenng  the  hut,  I  suppose  I  had  not  put  on  a  sufficiently 
imposing  mien,  for  the  old  man  at  once  and  flatly  told  me 
hf,  had  no  horses.  I  knew  he  was  bound  to  have  six  relays  of 
a  pair,  and  was  confident  that  he  was  not  speaking  the  truth ; 
he,  however,  strove  to  assure  me  that  he  would  not  have  any 
till  morning,  When  I  began  loudly  to  remonstrate,  he  said  it 
would  be  several  hours  before  he  could  provide  us  with  fresh 
steeds,  and  by-and-by  in  came  his  spouse  and  the  man  who 
had  so  nearly  rua  off  with  my  arms. 

They  all  ranged  themselves  round  the  deal  table,  support- 
ing, in  one  voice,  the  assertion  that  they  had  not  the  means  for 
sending  us  on. 

"  I  shall  go  and  see  for  myself.    The  lantern  1"  I  cried. 

"  It  has  burned  out ;  and  there  is  no  use  talking,"  said 
the  o'A  peasant,  resolutely;  "you  had  better  make  up  your 
mind  t )  pass  the  night  here." 

"Horses!  horses!"  called  out  Mr.  F ,  from  the  out- 
side ;  "  I'll  send  you  all  to  Sibtria  if  you  do  not  look  alive." 

This  created  some  sensation.    I  was  implored  to  sleep  the 


night  there,  but  I  refused,  and  ordered  horses  to  be  instantly 
attached, — or  awful  consequences  would  follow,  I  ventured 
to  remark. 

Then  came  the  excuse  that  the  road  was  unsafe.  "It  is 
dark,"  they  said  ;  "  and  the  boys  of  the  next  village  are  given 
to  playing  pranks."    Shaliat  was  the  expression. 

"  Phoo  !"  I  exclaimed ;  "  I  shall  chance  that,  rather  than . 
sleep  under  your  tender  care;  and  who  cares  for  the  'boys?' 
I  have  a  pistol  which  can  kill  six  men  at  a  shot,  and  a  knife 
sharp  and  long  enough  to  go  through  three!  So  no  more 
nonsense ;  horses  at  once,  or  I  shall  report  you  to  the  governor 
— my  friend — my  intimate  friend,"  I  presumed  to  say.  At  the 
same  time  unsheathing  my  imposing  knife — intended  for  en- 
counters with  wolves  and  bears — I  passed  it,  like  a  razor  on  a 
strop,  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  table. 

"  Well,"  said  my  worthy  friend,  "  I'll  drive  you,  if  you  arc 
really  not  afraid.     But  can  you  shoot  straight,  barin  (sir)  ?" 

"  So  straight,"  I  boasted,  "  that  if  I  slept  here  with  half  an 
eye  open  and  with  my  pistol  in  my  hand,  \  could  put  out  that 
dying  light,  and  then,  with  my  long  sharp  knife  I  could  cut  all 
your  throats  in  the  proper  places." 

This  terrible  speech  settled  the  matter  at  once.  In  less 
than  half-an-hour  we  were  dashing  out  of  the  village  with  four 
fresh  horses.  • 

The  driver  was  inclined  to  be  loquacious ;  he  assured  us 
that  the  road  was  really  dangerous  in  dark  nights,  in  witness 
whereof  he  pointed  out  to  us  the  corpse  of  a  murdered  man, 
lying  by  the  wayside,  covered  with  matting.  We  saw  another 
later  in  the  day.  "  Now,"  said  our  man  on  the  box,  "  there 
is  an  ugly  turn  in  the  road — the  only  one  which  occurs  all  the 
way — where  there  is  a  bit  of  a  gully,  with  some  brushwood. 
If  you  will  look  carefully,  you  will  perceive  some  men.  There," 
he  cried — "  there  is  a  lighted  pipe ;  and  there  are  four  or  five 
young  fellows  lurking  behind  that  bush,  with  no  good  in- 
tentions, I  can  tell  you." 

"Do  they  gain  much  of  a  livelihood  at  their  calling?"  I 
inquired. 

"Well,  no,  not  much;  occasionally,  however,  they  do  hit 
upon  a  man  with  a  treasure.  What  are  we  to  do?"  said  the 
driver,  unconsciously  betraying  himself.  "  We  have  the  com- 
munal system  among  us,  and  the  patriarchal  system.  We  all 
live  with  our  fathers — married  and  single ;  the  old  men  are 
hard  on  us,  and  yet  we  must  have  something  to  go  to  the 
kabak,  or  to  a  fair  with.  Oh,  my  dear  ones  !  On !  on  I  on ! 
Oh!  ho!  ho!  hi!  Whew!"  and  the  feUow  fumbled  his  reins, 
without,  however,  making  his  shaggy  little  steeds  go  any  faster. 

Mr.  F was  asleep,  and  snoring;  but  I  was  awake, 

though  very  fatigued,  and  inclined  to  fall  off  too.  But  all  this 
was  a  novelty  to  me,  and  my  interest  in  the  matter  kept  me 
alive  to  the  occasion. 

"Whew!  whew!  whew!"  whistled  the  fellow,  at  the  same 
time  sidling  off  his  seat,  and  seeming  inclined  to  fall  back  upon 
me  and  my  sleeping  companion.  I  was  watching  the  men 
lurking  behind  the  bush ;  they  were  rising  '.u  tlieir  legs.  Tha 
peasant  on  the  box  was  awkwardly  close  to  me,  and  both 

Mr.  F and  myself  were  much  embarrassed  with  rugs  and 

various  impedimenta  under  the  hood  which  sheltered  us. 
Suspecting  that  the  man  was  up  to  no  good,  I  cleared  myself 
of  the  articles  about  me,  and  pushed  the  fellow  back  into  hii 
seat.  "Sit  up  straight!"  I  said  to  him,  roughly,  and  with 
determination.    "  If  you  should  happen  to  slip  your  rein,  or  to 
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find  that  some  part  of  the  harness  has  given  way,  letting  those 
fellows  come  up  to  us,  the  first  shot  out  of  this  pistol  shall  be 
through  your  brain."  I  put  the  muzzle  of  the  revolver  to  his 
head.  It  made  him  start.  In  a  moment  we  were  off  "like 
an  anow  from  a  bow,"  to  the  merry  jingling  cf  the  thin-toned 
bell  attached  to  the  arch  over  the  leading  horse's  '.lead. 

THE  BELL— INFLUENCE  OF  THE  COUNTRY  ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  CHARACTER— BUZULUK— AN  ADVENTURE. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  woke  to  the  consciousness  that  we 
were  moving  along  very  slowly.  This  was  the  effect  of  the 
jolting  of  the  tarantass  to  a  different  measure,  and  to  the  com- 
parative silence  of  the  bell. 

This  bell  is  an  indispensable  appendage  to  a  Russian 
harness,  in  travelling.  It  is  very  musical ;  very  agreeable.  The 
Russian  driver  is  fond  of  it;  it  reconciles  him  to  the  very 
uncomfortable  position  he  generally  occupies,  on  the  side  of 
the  posting-cart,  or  on  the  plank  of  which  he  makes  a  seat 
He  sways  himself  to  its  sound,  which  relieves  the  universal 
silence  and  solitude.  The  bell  is  to  him  "a  voice  in  the 
desert;"  its  melodious  monotony  harmonises  with  his  melan- 
choly mood.  The  peasant  makes  it  the  theme  of  his  mournful 
ditty,  varying  this  with  firequent  apostrophes  to  his  horses. 
Some  score  of  years  ago,  among  various  other  old-fashioned 
habits  and  customs,  the  Russian  nobles  vied  much  with  each 
other  in  the  qualities  of  the  sound  of  their  respective  bells. 
Tinkling  bells,  in  travelling,  are  even  now  the  source  of  much 
pride,  envy,  and  humiliation,  in  the  provinces,  just  as  in  the 
remote  corners  of  Russia,  notwithstanding  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfs  and  numerous  other  reforms,  many  old  whims, 
oddities,  and  practices  of  the  good  old  patriarchal  days,  are  still 
followed  and  retained. 

The  bell  chimes  in,  too,  very  well  witn  the  silent  soliloquies 
which  you  are  apt  to  make  in  measuring  long  distances  on 
Russian  highways  and  byways,  and  it  stimulates  those  fancies 
which  are  ma'  .^rially  and  unconsciously  bred  from  a  feeling  of 
dependence  on  surrounding  circumstances — a  feeling  which 
overcomes  you  in  plains  like  those  of  Russia.  You  do, 
indeed,  feel  completely  under  the  control  of  the  influence  of 
silence,  solitude,  and  immeasurable  plain  surface;  you  feel 
you  cannot  span  that  space,  you  cannot  see  the  boundaries 
of  it.  The  level  plain  around  you,  in  which  you  are  a 
mere  speck ;  the  canopy  of  heaven  above  you,  on  all  sides, 
as  interminable  as  the  earth,  are  all  you  see.  There  is  no 
object  to  suggest  to  you  an  idea;  no  prominent  feature  to 
stir  you  to  a  sense  of  action ;  nothing,  in  fact,  to  arouse  in 
you  a  faculty  for  controlling,  instead  of  being  controlled.  You 
succumb ;  you  are  spell-bound.  You  acknowledge  yourself  to 
be  secondary  to  all  and  to  everything.  Youl:  nature  becomes 
a  passive  one.  Your  Russia  becomes  your  ^^  Holy  mother 
Russia ;"  your  city  of  Moscow  becomes  your  "  Mother  City 
Moscow;"  your  Volga  becomes  your  "A/b/>4»"  Volga ;"  your 
vast  territories  become  your  "  raw  Mother  Earth."  A  lethargy 
overtakes  you ;  nothing  in  your  mind  assumes  a  tangible  form, 
and  your  fancies  roam  at  leisure,  and  as  you  lose  all  sense  of 
the  value  of  time,  those  fancies  gain  full  sway  over  you,  and 
parading  solemnly,  develop  into  trackless  and  vapoury  theories. 
Your  only  desire  gro-vs  to  be  a  thirst  to  cover  space;  it 
propels  you  on  and  on ;  it  increases  into  the  intensity  of  a 
yearning  after  a  goal — a  limit ;  you  will  penetrate  deserts  and 
steppes,  searching  for  that  limit;  you  will  advance  still,  and 


still  march  on,  till  inaccessible  mountains  face  you,  or  till  you 
encounter  circumstances  which  will  at  last  repel  you.  Then 
your  progress  stops,  and  you  succumb — as  it  is  already  your 
nature  to  succumb — to  stern  realities. 

The  tongue  of  the  melodious  but  monotonous  bell  is,  there- 
fore, the  most  suitable  and  soothing  companion  of  your  fancies 
and  your  feelings,  in  these  parts.  It  cheers  you,  also,  mildly 
by  day ;  it  lulls  you  to  sleep  in  the  night,  and  ceasing  then  to 
tinkle,  breaks  your  slumber,  and  you  wake. 

Mr.  F was,  as  usual,  fast  asleep,  smothered  in  hay 

and  furs. 

"What  is  it?"  I  called  out  to  the  driver;  "why  have  you 
stopped?" 

"  Look  there,  barin,"  he  answered,  suddenly  rousing  himself 
and  touching  up  the  horses.  "  Do  you  see  that  man  hurrying 
across  the  plain?" 

"Yes;  and  what  then?  Come,  it's  too  cold  to  stand  still. 
Spin  along !" 

"  That  man  is  coming  towards  us  aslant,  and  is  now  sure 
to  intercept  us." 

"  What  does  it  matter?  Posholl"  (Go.) 
"  That  man  means  no  good,"  continued  the  fellow,  looking 
about  him,  as  if  in  search  of  more  men.  "  There  is  no  village 
or  habitation  for  hundreds  of  versts  in  the  direction  from  which 
he  is  running.  And  see  what  a  big  fellow  he  is,  and  what  a 
staff  he  carries,"  he  said,  with  a  show  of  alarm,  as  the  stranger 
neared  us,  or  as  we  neared  the  stranger." 

I  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  man  was  a  pad,  and  while 
watching  his  countenance,  drew  my  pistol  and  held  it  carelessly 
over  the  side  of  the  carriage,  in  order  that  he  might  see  it 
He  did  catch  sight  of  it,  and  very  suddenly  staggered  back 
astonished  and  in  affright 

"  What  is  it,  my  good  man  ?"  I  asked  him,  as  we  jogged 
on  slowly.  The  man  recovered  himself,  and,  keeping  his  stout 
bludgeon,  all  studded  with  horse-shoe  nails  on  the  kliob — as  I 
saw  it  was — behind  his  back,  pulled  off  his  hat  with  one  band, 
and  pleaded  for  "  charity." 

I  laughed  in  his  face,  enjoying  his  disappointment;  and,  . 
looking  back  shortly  after,  saw  him  raise  his  cudgel  at  me  in  a 
menacing  manner.  The  man  was  full  six  feet  in  height,  if  not 
an  inch  or  two  more.  A  handsome,  tall  boor,  with  a  jet-black, 
glossy  beard,  and  with  dark,  piercing  eyes.  He  wore  a  fine 
and  valuable  new  sheepskin  coat,  like  the  one  I  wore,  only 
incomparably  superior  to  mine,  and  a  tall,  conical,  Persian  hat, 
of  black  lambskin — itself  a  co.stly  article  of  attire. 

We  reached  Buzuluk,  which  is  abcut  midway  between 
Samara  and  Orenburg,  at  about  six  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  day.  A  fair  had  just  been  held  in  the  town — one  of 
those  periodical  fairs  held  there  for  the  convenience  of  half  the 
province — and  the  place  was  in  some  commotion.  It  was  a 
Sunday.    We  entered  a  restauran,  and  called  for  a. hot  meal, 

some  tea,  "and,"  Mr.  F added  to  the  demand,  "some 

vodka  r 

"  We  cannot  serve  you  with  spirits  to-day,  at  this  hour ;  it 
is  forbidden,"  the  waiter  informed  him. 

Mr.  F raised  his  eyebrows,  and — with  his  voice— a 

protest  The  man  only  cast  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  three 
officers,  who  were  sitting  at  a  table,  sipping  some  liquid  out  of 
a  broken  little  teapot,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  muttered, 
"  It  is  not  permitted." 
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This  was  something  new  to  Mr.  F .    It  was  to  him  a 

great  deprivation;  he  might  have  obtained 
the  vodka  at  the  posting-house,  where  we 
put  up  the  horses.  Then,  also,  the  idea 
of  a  Russian — cold,  fatigued,  after  a  long 
journey  —  being  denied  a  glass  of  his 
favourite  vodka/  He  was  himself  a  judge; 
the  fellow  was  to  understand  that.  He  was 
no  judge,  however,  and  a  perfect  stranger 
of  no   weight  and  authority   in   Buzuluk. 

Mr.  F must  excuse  the  man ;  he  was 

only  a  waiter. 

A  strong  flavour  of  vodka  reached  Mr. 

F 's    olfactory  nerve,   from   the    table 

where  the  three  officers  were  sitting,  at 
which  he  caught  at  once,  calling  the  waiter's 
attention  to  the  fact.  The  waiter  turned 
somewhat  pale,  wished  to  say  something, 
but  failed  in  utterance. 

"Waiter!"  cried  the  most  important- 
looking  one  of  the  trio,  "  serve  that  gentle- 
man with  what  he  wants,  instantly.    Go  !" 

The  menial  was  immediately  metamor- 
phosed into  quite  another  individual.  He 
was  radiant,  and  with  great  alacrity  produced 
a  broken  Httle  teapot,  similar  to  the  other, 
and  placed  it,  together  with  a  diminutive 
cup,  before  Mr.  F . 

We  finished  our  meal,  the  first  hot 
repast  (cabbage  soup,  with  floating 
lumps  of  meat  and  fat)  which  had 
passed  our  lips  on  the  road,  and  with- 
drew, Mr.  F bowing  an  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  officer  who  had  sanc- 
tioned his  vodka.  The  trio  were  the 
master  of  police — a  colonel  in  full 
uniform  —  and  two  satellites.  The 
regulation  about  the  vodka  was  a  pre- 
posterous law,  put  in  force  to  serve 
his  own  purposes,  by  that  terrible 
functionary,  the  master  of  police. 

We  had  an  hour  to  spare  while 
the  horses  were  being  procured  for  us 
from  the   neighbouring   mt^aows,   so 

Mr.  F and  I  took  a  stroll,  looking 

into  the  various  shops  facing  the  square 
where  the  fair  had  been  held.  The 
commodities  exposed  for  sale  were 
cheap  and  coarse,  and  such  only  as 
might  be  in  demand  among  the  peasan- 
try. Here  and  there,  also,  were  articles 
of  dress  worn  by  the  nomad  Kirghiz ; 
wide  overalls  of  red  and  green  yuft; 
boots  of  the  same ;  felts  and  lambskins 
from  Bokhara;  these  latter  were  dear 
—from  five  to  twelve  roubles  each ; 
wooden  saddle-frames  for  Asiatics,  and 
other  articles  to  remind  one  of  the 
vicinity  of  Asia  and  of  Asiatic  races.  Cart-wheels  were  there, 
ironmongery,  hempen  horse-collars,  harness,  pitch,  and  tar  in 
bladders  filled  like  sausages,  &c. 
VOU  V, 
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I  was  just  turning  a  corner  round  a  booth,  when  I  chanced 
upon  a  scene.  A  young  woman,  very 
respectably  attired— and,  as  I  could  see  by 
the  flare  of  a  large  tallow  wick — of  very 
prepossessing  appearance,  holding  a  p-npcr 
in  her  hand,  was  in  the  act  of  freciii}; 
iierself,  in  an  indignant  manner,  from  the 
touch  of  a  sliabby-looking  fellow,  in  the 
soiled  uniform  of  a  line  officer. 

"  I  have  told  you  to  leave  me  alone!"  I 
heard  her  exclaim ;  "  I  am  already  suffi- 
ciently distressed." 

I  could  see  she  was  weeping.  Imagining 
that  I  had  accidentally  intruded  where  a 
third  person  might  be  de  trop,  I  drew  back, 
rejoining  my  companion.  At  the  same  time 
I  caught  the  tones  of  a  man's  voice,  followed 
by  a  shriek.  The  female  figure  brushed 
quickly  by,  pursued  by  the  officer,  in  his 
cloak.     I  intercepted  him. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  I  said,  "that  you 
are  persecuting  that  lady.  I  will  not 
permit  it." 

"Are  you  her  husband?  ^^^^at  right 
have  you  ?" 

"  The  right  of  a  man  to  protect  a 
woman  from  a  cowardly  ruffian  !" 

"  How  do  you  dare  to  raise  your 
hand  against  an  officer?  V^u  know 
the  penalty  for  such  an  iiisult  to  my 
uniform  !"  exclaimed  the  fellow,  putting 
his  hand  with  an  imposing  air  on  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  while  I  still  grasped 
his  other  arm,  to  detain  him. 

"You  are  yourself  a  disgrace  to 
the  uniform  you  wear,  which  should  be 

torn  ofT  your  back,"  put  in  Mr.  F , 

with  warmth. 

"Tear  my  uniform?  You  have 
torn  my  uniform  ! "  cried  the  officer,  an 
idea  evidently  coming  into  his  head. 
He  put  his  free  hand  to  the  collar  of 
his  coat,  trying  to  burst  his  buttons, 
and  having  done  so,  said,  "  There,  you 
must  pay  for  this.  You  must  go  to  the 
police-station.  No  money  will  repay 
me  for  this.  I  am  dishonoured !" 
"  You  are  a  fool  and  a  rogue,"  said 

Mr.  F .     "  I  am  witness  that  my 

friend  has  done  nothing  but  what  was 
quite  right,  and  that  you  tore  open 
your  collar  with  your  own  hand.  Now 
be  off !  Here  are  two  witnesses  against 
you.  I  am  a  judge,  and  wear  a  uniform 
better  than  yours ;  so  beware'" 

The    young    woman    had    quietly 

joined  us.      The  officer  noticed  her, 

but  seeing  he  had  the  worst  of  it,  he 

moved  off,  vowing  vengeance  against  me.     After  he  had  gone, 

the  young  person  who  had  been  the  object  of  the  ruffian's 

molestations,  in  a  very  sweet  voice,  almost  drowned  in  tears, 
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thanked  us  for  our  interference,  and  asked  us  to  conduct  her 
to  the  house  where  she  was  staying.  It  was  dark,  and  she  was 
afraid  the  man  might  pursue  her. 

This  was  quite  an  interesting  little  adventure,  and  Mr. 

F was  so  extremely  funny  about  it,  that  our  charming 

charge  regained  her  spirits  and  began  to  laugh.  She  explained 
to  us,  with  a  delightful  simplicity,  that  she  was  the  wife  of  a 
young  official  of  Nijni  Novgorod,  who  had  brought  her  to 
Buzuluk,  and  who,  having  duties  to  perform  in  the  region,  had 
lodged  her  in  the  town,  and  leaving  her,  had  started  into  the 
country.  "  I  was  reading  a  letter  which  I  had  from  him  at  the 
post-office,"  she  explained,  "  when  that  man  so  rudely  accosted 
me.  The  letter  informs  me  that  my  husband  cannot  possibly 
return  to  fetch  me  from  here,  being  called  immediately  to 


Kazan.  Michel  advises  me  to  return  to  Samara,  with  any 
suitable  traveller  who  may  be  passing  through  this  place.  This 
is  very  distressing,"  she  said,  in  a  piteous  tone ;  "  there  are  so 
few  respectable  people  passing  on  that  way,  and  no  single 
travellers.  My  means,"  she  added,  "  are  too  slender  to  allow 
me  to  travel  all  alone,  or  to  remain  longer  in  my  lodgings." 

We  bid  her  hope  for  the  best,  and,  assuring  her  that  we 
would  tell  the  posting-master  to  secure?  a  fellow-traveller  for 
her,  took  her  address,  and  bid  her  farewell  at  hex  own  door. 

I  strongly  suspected  that  Mr.  F left  something  in  her 

hand  at  parting,  for  there  was  some  h:— s-pocus  proceeding 
in  the  dark  before  he  turned  away  i  .  abruptly,  with  a 
"  So,  so,  my  daughter,"  not  intended  .  ay  hearing.  It  was 
my  fate  to  encounter  the  lady  again  oii  r.)  return. 


^   Night  among  the  Lions  of  the   Vaal  River. 


BV  CHARLES  WALTER  KINLOCH. 
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It  was  in  the  year  1840,  when  residing  at  Graham's  Town,  in 
the  Cape  Colony,  during  a  temporary  absence  from  India  on 
sick  leave,  that  I  was  induced  to  join  a  hunting  expedition 
formed  in  that  city  with  a  view  to  exploring  the  wild  and 
little-frequented  country  lying  lo  the  northward  of  the  river 
Vaal 

My  companions  were  a  young  officer  of  the  Bombay  army 
who  has  since  died  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  a  Bengal 
civilian,  who  is  now  in  the  Church — and  who  I  trust  may  long 
live  to  adoni  by  his  learning  and  his  doctrine  the  profession 
of  which  he  has  made  choice. 

Our  party  comprised  thirteen  persons  in  all,  the  European 
portion  being  represented  by  my  two  friends,  myself,  and  our 
two  English  servants,  and  the  African  by  blacks  of  various 
denominations  and  tints,  from  the  copper-coloured  Malay  of 
the  Cape  to  the  ebon-skinned  negro  of  Mozambique. 

My  two  jompanions  and  myself  were  each  provided  with 
a  commodious  travelling-wagon,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a 
bed  comfortably  made  upon  a  cartel,  or  frame,  attached  to  the 
flanks  of  the  vehicle  by  means  of  leathern  straps.  To  the 
sides  of  the  tent,  or  roof  of  the  wagon,  were  appended  canvas 
bags,  for  carrying  such  articles  as  were  required  for  daily  use, 
and  above  these  again  were  laid  our  guns  and  rifles,  which 
were  secured  to  the  roof  by  small  leathern  lashings.  Fore  and 
aft  were  large  chests,  containing  our  stock  of  gunpowder  and 
lead,  and  a  variety  of  tools  for  repairing  the  wagons  in  case  of 
1  eed — the  side  boxes  being  filled  with  plates  and  knives  and 
forks,  and  other  articles  appertaining  to  the  dinner-table.  A 
fourth  wagon  carried  our  supplies  of  provisions,  calculated  for 
a  journey  of  six  months'  duration,  a  large  stock  of  beads, 
brass  wire,  tobacco,  snufl^  and  cheap  gew-gaws,  to  barter  with 
the  wild  tribes  of  the  interior ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  3,000 
pounds  of  oats — a  highly  importxint  part  of  the  outfit,  seeing  how 
greatly  the  success  of  the  expedition  would  depend  on  our  horses 
reaching  the  hunting-ground  in  good  condition  for  the  chase. 

Our  route  lay  through  the  colonial  townships  of  Somerset, 
Cradock  Town,  and  Colesberg,  and  thence  across  the  Orange 
River,  over  a  treeless  barren  waste  of  three  hundred  miles  or 


more,  to  the  willow-fringed  banks  of  the  Vaal  and  to  the  richly- 
wooded  Cashan  Mountains,  situated  some  ten  or  twelve 
marches  to  the  northward  of  the  latter  river. 

The  Vet  River,  the  last  of  the  numerous  streamlets  that  lay 
between  us  and  the  plains  of  the  Vaal,  was  already  some  marches 
in  our  rear.  Our  path,  which  for  some  days  liad  run  over  a 
slightly  undulating  country,  intersected  by  occasional  sand- 
hills and  stony  ridges,  had  now  entered  upon  a  vast  expanse  of 
desert,  whose  arid  and  shrubless  soil,  covered  only  here  and 
there  by  a  few  patches  of  a  scrubby  kind  of  heather,  stretched 
away  in  our  front  till  lost  sight  of  in  the  blue  haze  of  the  far- 
distant  horizon.  There  was  literally  nothing  to  relieve  the 
dismal  monotony  of  the  scene,  save  in  one  direction,  to  the 
south-west,  where  three  table-shaped  hills  could  be  discerned 
rising  out  of  the  illimitable  waste,  and  presenting  to  the 
traveller  the  one  sole  object  in  the  dreary  landscape  for  his 
eye  to  rest  upon. 

As  we  plunged  deeper  into  the  pathless  waste,  the  game 
became  more  and  more  abundant  Troops  of  the  wildebeest, 
followed  by  long  lines  of  the  blessbok  and  springbok,  came 
continually  bounding  across  our  track.  Leaving  the  caravan 
one  morning  to  pursue  its  course,  my  two  friends  and  myself, 
attended  by  my  English  servant  Watson,  struck  across  the 
country  in  pursuit  of  the  game.  We  speedily  bagged  a  fine 
springbok,  which  fell  to  a  well-directed  shot  from  the  captain's 
rifle,  and  after  hunting  the  wildebeest  for  some  hours  we  all 
joined  company  again  on  the  top  of  an  undulating  slope,  where 
we  dismounted,  preparatory  to  making  an  attempt  to  ride 
down  the  quagga  which  we  had  just  seen  for  the  first  time. 
Accordingly,  leaving  my  two  friends  to  follow  the  trail  of 
a  wounded  wildebeest  which  they  had  just  discovered,  I 
mounted  my  trusty  steed,  "  Samson,"  and  taking  Watson  with 
mc,  mounted  on  my  fleetest  horse,  ''Chaka,"  we  rode  ita  the 
direction  where  the  quaggas  had  been  observed.  We  soon 
perceived  the  troop,  and  had  arrived  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  their  rearward  ranks  before  they  took  alarm.  There  they 
stood,  a  goodly  troop  indeed,  gazing  at  their  pursuers,  with 
nostrils  distended  and  with  ears  erect  I 
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Poor  creatures  I  how  vain  were  all  their  efibrts  I  of  how  little 
avail  their  symmetry  of  form  and  ileetness  of  foot  when 
opposed  to  the  superior  fpeed  of  the  trained  horse,  and  his 
greater  power  of  enduring  fatigue.  A  sharp  gallop  of  three 
miles  brought  one  of  the  herd  to  a  stand — a  fine,  handsome 
stallion.  Dispatching  him  with  a  single  ball,  deliveied  at 
arm's  length,  I  again  pushed  on  to  join  my  servant  Watson, 
who,  half  a  mile  in  advance,  was  now  in  the  very  thick  of  the 
troop.  Singling  out  a  dashing  young  colt,  we  gave  him  chase, 
when,  after  a  burst  of  a  mile,  having  run  him  to  a  stand,  we 
endeavoured  to  capture  him  by  means  of  a  lasso,  in  the  hope 
of  bringing  him  alive  to  the  camp,  but  after  making  several 
ineffectual  efforts  to  secure  him,  we  abandoned  the  attempt  as 
impracticable,  and  our  stock  of  animal  food  being  low,  we  were 
compelled,  in  the  interest  of  our  numerous  followers,  to  destroy 
him.  A  single  bullet  sufficed  to  do  the  work,  and  death  was 
instantaneous — a  far  less  terrible  death  than  that  which  would 
probably  have  awaited  him  a  few  hours  later,  in  the  stealthy 
attack  of  the  savage  lion  or  the  fiercer  onslaught  of  the 
famished  wolf. 

Mr.  Watson  was  in  high  glee  at  so  successful  a  termination 
to  the  day's  sport,  and  as  he  busied  himself  in  cutting  up  the 
quarry,  an  operation  in  which  he  showed  considerable 
dexterity,  he  was  loud  in  praise  of  his  own  horsemanship  and 
of  the  qualities  of  the  noble  animal  he  had  ridden,  and  if,  he 
said,  I  would  only  mount  him  on  the  same  good  steed 
again,  he  would  engage,  should  the  opportunity  offer,  to 
ride  down  the  "Old  Gentleman"  himself  In  this  idle 
strain  of  rodomontade  did  Mr.  Watson  continue  to  indulge, 
until  I  called  his  attention  to  the  propriety  of  our  seeking  for 
the  track  of  the  wagons.  It  wanted  about  an  hour  of  sunset 
when  we  remounted  our  horses  to  return  to  camp.  Neither  of 
us  had  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  direction  in  which  the  wagons 
had  proceeded,  but  we  felt  pretty  certain,  from  the  position  of 
the  three  table-shaped  hills  to  which  I  have  referred,  that  an 
easterly  course  would  bring  us  on  the  track.  Riding,  therefore,  in 
that  direction,  we  came  almost  immediately  upon  a  wagon  road ; 
that  this  could  not  be  our  road,  however,  seemed  quite  evident 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  proximity  to  the  scene  of  the 
quagga  hunt,  and  also  from  there  being  no  fresh  cattle  marks 
upon  it  We  crossed  it,  therefore,  and  continued  riding  to  the 
eastward  until  the  sun  went  down,  when,  seeing  no  trace  of  a 
second  road,  we  both  began  to  entertain  some  doubt  in  regard 
to  the  one  we  had  left  behind  us,  more  particularly  as  it  seemed 
to  run  in  the  direction  we  believed  our  wagons  to  have  taken. 
In  the  hope,  therefore,  that  it  might  alter  all  prove  to  be  the 
road  which  we  were  in  search  of,  and  that  some  accident  might 
possibly  have  retarded  the  advance  of  the  caravan,  we  turned 
our  horses'  heads  to  the  west,  and  reached  the  road  before  dark. 
Finding,  however,  no  fresh  "spoor"  upon  it,  we  determined  to 
ride  back  on  this  toad,  in  the  belief  that  if  it  did  not  conduct 
tis  to  our  wagons,  it  would,  at  least,  lead  us  to  an  "outspan," 
or  halting-place,  where  we  might  obtain  fuel  for  a  fire.  After 
continuing  this  course  for  nearly  two  hours  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  we  at  length  arrived  at  an  "  outspan,"  situated  upon  the 
bank  of  a  partially  dry  rivulet  Here  we  resolved  to  pass  the 
tiight  Accordingly,  having  taken  ofi°  our  saddles  and  knee- 
haltered  the  horses,  we  set  about  collecting  a  sufficient  supply 
bf  dried  cattle-dUng  to  last  us  through  the  long  winter's  night 
Selecting  a  sheltered  part  of  the  ravine,  Watson  proceeded  to 
light  the  fife,  whilst  I  remained  engaged  in  tending  the  two 
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horses,  as  they  browsed  at  a  distance  of  some  fifty  yards  from 
the  bank  of  the  rivulet 

As  the  fire  began  to  bum  brightly,  I  quitted  my  post  to 
join  my  servant,  but  before  I  had  time  to  reach  him,  a  wild  and 
piercing  scream  from  my  trusty  steed  "Samson,"  distinctly 
audible  above  the  deep  and  deafening  roar  of  his  powerful 
assailant,  informed  me  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  my  valued 
horse.  Rushing  up  the  broken  bank  of  the  ravine,  gun  in 
hand,  I  discharged  at  ten  yards'  distance  both  barrels  of  my 
gun  directly  in  the  lion's  face.  Instantly  quitting  his  prey,  the 
savage  beast  sprung  to  his  feet  with  an  angry  growl,  and 
.bounding  along  the  bank  of  the  stream  was  soon  lost  to  my 
sight,  whilst  Ihe  scared  and  mutilated  horse  staggere'l  away 
in  the  opposite  direction,  "  startling  the  dull  ear  of  night " 
with  his  fearful  screams.  At  the  same  time  a  succession 
of  piercing  shrieks  in  another  direcrion  told  me  of  the  fate 
of  my  remaining  horse,  as  he  lay  not  fifty  yards  away,  vainly 
struggling  to  free  himself  from  the  strong  gripe  of  his  feline 
enemy. 

Everyone  who  has  read  Cooper's  novel,  "The  I^ast  of 
the  Mohicans,"  will  doubtless  recollect  the  striking  scene 
in  which  "Hawkeye"  and  his  little  party  whilst  taking 
refuge  in  the  cavern,  are  suddenly  startled  by  the  loud 
shrill  cry  of  the  wounded  horse,  and  how  on  that  occasion 
even  the  Indians  themselves,  accustomed  as  they  had  been 
from  their  infancy  to  note  every  sound  of  man  and  beast,  were 
utterly  unable  to  explain  the  unnatural  cry  which  then  assailed 
their  esirs.  Strange  and  unearthly  as  is  the  scream  of  the 
horse,  yet  in  our  case  there  was  not  a  moment's  doubt  as  to 
how  or  whence  the  sound  had  originated,  and  the  rude  yet 

forcible  exclamation  of  my  servant :  "  By ,   sir,  we're  in 

for  it!"  was  scarcely  needed  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
catastrophe,  or  to  tell  us  that  we  had  fallen  into  a  den  of  lions. 
We  were  entirely  destitute  of  ammunition ;  any  attempt,  there- 
fore, to  recover  the  horses  before  morning  would  have  been  as 
vain  as  it  would  have  been  dangerous.  Abandoning  them, 
therefore,  to  their  fate,  we  proceeded  to  take  what  precautions 
we  could  towards  securing  our  own  personal  safety  during  the 
remainder  of  the  night,  and  with  this  view  we  shifted  our 
quarters  from  the  bed  of  the  rivulet  to  the  bank  above  it, 
where  we  kindled  two  fires,  between  which  we  crouched 
throughout  the  long  hours  of  that  fearful  night  Though 
destitute  of  ball,  we  had,  fortunately,  plenty  of  powder,  and 
were  thus  enabled  to  fire  blank  cartridge  repeatedly  during  our 
long  vigil.  Our  conversation,  which,  as  may  be  supposed,  was 
exceedingly  limited  in  its  range,  was  carried  c-t  in  a  key 
considerably  above  the  ordinary  pitch  of  the  human  voice. 
This  was  frequently  mterrupted  by  the  howling  of  wolves  and 
jackals,  and  by  the  deeper  growl  of  the  lions,  "as  they  lazily 
mumbled  the  bones  of  the  dead."  Towards  midnight  the 
moon  sank  beneath  the  horizon,  and  everything  became 
suddenly  wrapt  in  darkness,  which  the  feeble  flickering  of  our 
fire  served  only  to  intensify. 

There  had  not  been  a  sound,  or  even  a  breath,  for  aa 
hour  at  least,  to  disturb  the  death-like  stillness  that  reigned 
around,  and  I  had  been  speculating  on  the  chances  of  out 
escape,  and  was  thinking  how  little  I  had  to  hope  from  the 
enei^y  of  my  companion,  aa  by  the  murky  light  I  perceived  the 
tears  to  be  trickling  down  his  face,  when  I  was  suddenly 
aroused  from  these  reflections  by  an  unlooked-for  danger.  The 
wild  beasts  had  unexpectedly  surrounded  our  little  position 
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One  deep  and  deafening  roar  announced  the  arrival  of  liie 
troop.  Instantly  sjjringing  to  our  feet,  we  seized  pieces  of  the 
red-hot  fire  and  hurled  them  in  the  direction  of  our  enemies. 
This  liad  tlie  ininicdiatc  effect  of  maicing  tliem  retreat  towards 
the  ravine  ;  nor  did  they  again  attempt  to  molest  us.  It  fro<;c 
hard  during  the  night,  as  I  discovered  by  the  thickness  of  the 
ice  in  the  bed  of  the  rivulet ;  but,  though  destitute  of  any 
covering  save  my  ordinary  day-clothes,  I  never  experienced 
the  slightest  feeling  of  cold.  The  excitement  produced  by 
being  thus  suddenly  thrust  into  a  den  of  lions,  by  being  lost 
in  an  uninhabited  country,  and  being  separated  (as  I  then 
thought  for  ever)  from  my  companions,  rendered  me  wholly 
insensible  to  any  mere  bodily  suffering. 

With  the  first  streak  of  dawn  we  saw  the  lions,  five  in 
number,  slowly  retiring  from  the  scene  of  their  bloody  feast, 
and,  as  each  surrounding  object  became  gradually  clearer  at 
dawn  of  day,  the  mangled  carcases  of  the  two  horses  met 
our  view  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rivulet,  not  a  hundred 
yards  distant  from  the  spot  where  we  had  held  our  weary 
watch.  Being  wholly  unprovided  with  ammunition,  excepting 
a  few  charges  of  small  shot,  we  determined  to  abandon  all 
further  search  for  the  wagons,  and  to  pursue,  instead,  the  course 
of  the  track  which  had  conducted  us  to  the  scene  of  the 
disastrous  bivouac  of  the  preceding  night,  and  which,  judging 
from  the  position  of  the  table  mountains  to  which  I  have 
already  adverted,  appeared  to  run  in  the  direction  of  the  Vet 
River,  across  which  our  wagons  had  passed  three  days  before, 
and  on  whose  banks  we  had  found  located  a  small  party  of 
emigrant  Boors.  Although  these  people  had  then  displayed 
anything  but  a  friendly  spirit  towards  us,  we  thought  they 
could  scarcely  refuse  to  help  us  now,  in  the  trying  circumstances 
under  which  we  should  claim  their  aid  and  hospitality.  A 
powerful  motive  for  the  adoption  of  this  course  of  action  was 
the  belief  that  in  our  retrograde  movement  towards  the  Vet 
River  we  should  sooner  or  later  strike  the  track  of  our  own 
wagons,  and  if  only  so  fortunate  as  to  do  this,  my  confidence 
in  my  own  and  my  companion's  physical  powers  was  such  as  to 
induce  a  lively  hope  that  whatever  the  distance  might  be  to  our 
camp,  we  should  accomplish  it  before  nightfall,  and  that  our  de- 
liverance would  be  assured.  Accordingly,  having  cut  a  few  slices 
off  the  mangled  remains  of  our  horses,  and  having  deposited 
our  saddles  and  bridles  in  a  neighbouring  wolf-hole,  we  set 
forth  on  our  dangerous  journey,  following  the  particular  track  I 
have  indicated. 

We  had  scarcely  travelled  a  mile,  however,  before  all  traces 
of  this  road  were  lost,  and,  after  expending  nearly  an  hour  in  a 
fruitless  endeavour  to  recover  the  trail,  we  gave  up  the  search 
as  hopeless.  Nothing  now  remained  for  us  but  to  shape  a 
course  of  our  own  for  the  nearest  point  of  the  Vet  River,  by  the 
aid  of  thfr-  three  table-shaped  hills,  the  whole  of  which  were 
now  clearly  visible  through  the  blue  haze  that  wrapped  the 
distant  horizon.  We  had  pushed  on  silently,  but  swiftly,  for 
a  couple  of  hours  or  more,  without  seeing  a  living  creature, 
without  meeting  with  the  slightest  indication  of  a  road  on  any 
side,  and  without  hearing  even  a  sound  to  break  the  painful 
stillness  that  reigned  around.  It  was  then,  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  awful  position  in  which  we  were  placed  rose  to  my  mind 
in  all  its  terrible  reality.  My  courage  began  to  leave  me,  and 
I  felt  that  God  alone  could  save  us.  It  was  then  my  heart 
sent  up  a  prayer  to  heaven  for  deliverance — and  that  prayer 
was  heard.    On,  on  we  went,  with  the  same  rapid  steps,  for 


another  hour,  when  suddenly  and  at  the  same  instant  we  both 
became  aware  that  we  were  approaching  a  wcUdefined  wagon 
ruad.     It  proved  to  be  our  long-lost  road. 

Those  only  who  have  been  placed  in  similar  circumstances 
of  danger,  and  who  have  experienced  the  sickening  effect 
of  "hope  deferred,"  can  appreciate  my  feelings  at  that  happy 
moment,  and  understand  the  fulness  of  my  gratitude  to  God 
for  our  deliverance. 

Taking  up  the  trail  of  the  ciravan,  we  now  pressed  on 
with  light  hearts  and  renewed  spirits,  and  by  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  had  the  happiness  of  finding  ourselves  re-united  to 
our  party,  after  a  separation  from  it  of  thirty  hours,  during 
which  time  we  had  neither  slept  nor  tasted  food,  for  the  horse- 
flesh, which  we  boiled  and  tried  io  eat,  proved  too  tough  and  ropy 
to  tempt  even  our  keen  appetites.  I  found  our  camp  pitched 
upon  a  little  stream  called  the  Bloem  Spruit,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  party  of  Dutch  emigrants.  These  people,  on 
hearing  of  our  prolonged  absence  from  the  wagons,  had  kindly 
volunteered  their  services  '.n  prosecuting  the  search  after  us. 
The  plains  on  which  I  had  spent  the  memorable  night  ol  the 
4th  of  July  they  represented  as  being  overrun  by  lions  and 
hyenas,  against  whom  a  strong  party  of  Boers  had  only  very 
recently  proceeded  by  the  same  track  which  had  conducted 
myself  and  Watson  to  the  scene  of  our  unfortunate  bivouac ; 
and  this  quite  explained  how  it  was  that  the  road  by  which 
the  Boers  had  travelled,  went  no  further  than  the  immediate 
limits  of  the  rivulet  where  they  had  formed  their  camp. 

What  mighty  changes  have  been  wrought  on  the  face  of 
those  wild  and  unpeopled  plains  since  the  time  of  which  I 
write !  Throughout  the  vast  expanse  of  country  which  stretches 
away  in  a  continuous  succession  of  barren  but  undulating  flats, 
from  the  Orange  to  the  Vaal  River— a  distance  of  more  tlian 
300  miles — not  a  single  township  or  village  then  existed.  A 
few  widely-scattered  farms,  wherever  a  running  stream  promised 
a  supply  of  water  to  the  settler,  alone  at  that  day  represented 
the  germs  of  the  Republic  which,  under  the  designation  of 
"  the  Free  State,"  was  soon  to  occupy  and  people  that  vast 
tract  of  territory.  The  great  emigration  movement  among  the 
Dutch  colonists  of  the  Cape  had  already  commenced,  but  its 
effect  had  not  yet  been  felt  on  the  distant  banks  of  the  Vaal, 
and  the  lion  still  held  undisputed  sway  for  many  miles  around 
that  now  far-famed  stream.  But  the  recent  discoveries  of 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  upon  its  banks  have 
attracted,  and  must  continue  still  to  attract,  to  those  regions  a 
perpetual  stream  of  emigrants  from  every  part  of  the  world ;  and 
already,  according  to  the  latest  estimate,  no  less  a  number  than 
37,000  souls  are  supposed  to  be  located  on  the  two  banks  of 
the  Vaal  River,  and  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit  of  diamond 
digging. 

Little  did  the  witer  of  this  narrative  dream,  when  engaged 
in  1840  in  following  an  eland,  or  riding  down  an  ostrich  on  the 
Vaal  River  plains,  what  untold  riches  were  lying  at  his  feet,  and 
with  no  one  to  dispute  his  claim  to  their  possessio  ,.  Had  he 
or  his  companions  had  an  inkling  even  that,  on  the  very  sur- 
face of  the  soil  over  which  they  hourly  passed,  for  many  days 
together,  there  were  lying  precious  stones  which  would  have 
placed  them  all  in  a  state  of  affluence  for  the  rest  of  their  natural 
lives,  it  is  probable  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  that 
had  been  given  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  would  have  been 
devoted  by  them  to  the  more  profitable  and  exciting  occupation 
of  diamond  searching 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  a  fJeU-stue,  or  moun- 
tain lodge,  was  established  at  Jerkin,  for  the  benefit  of  travellers. 
It  has  grown  into  a  large  farm,  and  its  present  proprietor  is 
one  of  the  richest  farmers  and  breeders  in  Norway.  This  farm 
station  affords  capital  accommodation  for  travellers,  and  a 
few  days  might  be  profitably  spent  tiiere  by  any  one  to  whom 
the  contemplation  of  wild  scenery  is  a  delight,  or  the  gentle 
pleasure  of  botanising  an  excitement.  Glowing  accounts  are 
given  of  the  sport  to  be  obtained  in  this  region,  but  the 
sportsman  who  puts  faith  in  these  will  be  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment ;  for  the  plateau  of  the  Dovrefjcld  has  been  sadly 
worried  of  late  years— a  fate  which  invariably  befalls  a  district 
the  sport  of  which  is  too  publicly  praised.  For  an  enthusiastic 
botanist,  however,  the  Dovre-fjeld  has  rare  charms.  Scarce 
mosses  and  lichens,  flowers  and  ferns,  many  of  which  are  un- 
known in  England,  will  reward  his  search.  In  certain  parts,  all 
tiie  Alpine  flora  of  the  north  seems  to  have  centred  itself.  The 
solitary  botanist  must  be  careful,  for  the  ground  is  very  trea- 
cherous. A  certain  learned  professor,  botanising  alone  near 
Jerkin,  got  into  a  bog,  where  he  remained  for  twenty-four 
hours.  He  was  dragged  out  half  dead,  with  just  sufficient 
strength  left  to  murmur,  " I  have  lost  my  Campanula  uniftora" 
ere  he  fainted. 

Sneehsetten  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
the  highest  mountain  in  Norway.  More  accurate  surveys  have 
determined  that  several  peaks  rise  from  the  great  chain  of 
Norwegian  mountains — between  60'  and  63'  north  latitude 
— to  a  greater  height.  There  is  but  little  of  Alpine  grandeur 
in  the  peaks  of  central  Norway.  No  snow-clad  pinnacles  or 
icy  walls,  round  which  the  explorer  must  cut  a  perilous  way, 
impart  to  their  ascent  the  excitement  of  danger.  The  action 
of  ice  and  water  in  distant  ages  has  rounded  the  granite  and 
gneiss  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  made  the  scaling  of 
them  a  matter  of  comparative  ease.  It  is  around  the  great 
fiordsonthe  western  coast  that  the  mountains  attain  to  agrandeur 
sublime  as  that  of  the  Alps.  Sneehaetten  has  fewer  beai:ties 
to  show  for  its  height  of  7,714  feet,  than  perhaps  any  other 
mountain  of  equal  altitude.  It  springs  with  very  gradual  rise 
from  the  table-land,  presenting^  no  difficulty  of  ascent,  save 
in  the  swampy  nature  of  the  moor  which  forms  its  base.  A 
ride  of  a  few  hours  over  this  moor  brings  the  traveller  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  summit  There  he  leaves  his  horse 
and  toils  over  the  snow  afoot,  stopping  occasionally  to  take 
breath,  or  to  admire  the  flowers  blooming  in  little  oa&es 
amongst  the  snow.  Some  of  these  flowery  patches  surpass 
in  beauty  the  "Jardin,"  near  Chamouni.  The  climb  to  the 
summit  is  fatiguing,  but  by  no  means  difficult.  A  wild  and 
picturesque  view  there  rewards  one's  exertions.  Fat  away, 
towards  the  east,  stretches  the  barren  lAoorland ;  on  either  side 
the  view  is  bounded  by  rugged  mountains,  the  dark,  steep  rocks 
of  which  stand  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  snow  that  covers 
their  sides.  I'he  summit  of  Sneehaetten  resembles  a  vast 
ruined  amphitheatre,  its  walls  capped  with  frowning  masses  of 
rock,  its  snowy  sides,  in  the  interior,  converging  into  a  deep 
blue  lake. 


TO  BLAKKR— HAROLD   IIAAXrAaKR. 

There  is  but  little  beauty  in  the  scenery  for  the  first  fifteen 
miles  from  Jerkin,  the  road  being  carried  over  on  undulating 
moorland,  bounded  on  cither  side  by  barren  mountains  of  tame 
outline.  The  goodness  of  the  Norwegian  roads  is  a  matter  of 
admiration  to  most  travellers.  They  are  kept  in  repair  by  the 
Iwiiiltr,  to  whom,  according  to  their  means,  certain  portions  are 
assigned.  The  portion  that  each  bonde  must  repair  is  marked 
off  by  tall  posts,  upon  which  his  name  is  painted.  This  system 
is  found  to  work  very  well. 

After  passing  Fogstuen,  the  road  descends  a  long  steep  hill, 
from  the  summit  of  which  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained  over 
the  valley  of  the  Rauma.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  is  the  large 
station  of  Domboas.  We  havt  now  passed  the  watershed  oi 
the  Dovre-fjeld,  and  the  river  Logen,  along  which  our  route 
lies,  flows  southwards  through  the  Gudbrandsdal.  This  is  a 
district  most  interesting  in  historic  associations  to  an  English- 
man. Through  this  pass  Olaf  led  his  Christian  followers 
against  Godbrand,  the  fierce  pagan  lord  of  the  Dales.  Here 
fought  Halfdan  the  Black,  the  father  of  the  fair-haired  Harold, 
the  great  northern  champion  of  feudalism.  Harold  k  was  who 
drove  Rollo  into  exile.  The  conquest  of  Normandy  and  the 
subsequent  subjugation  of  England  were  the  fruits  of  tliat  exile. 
Along  this  road  the  ill-fated  army  of  Sinclair  marched  blindly 
to  destruction.  But  we  have  come  to  Toftemoen,  where  dwells 
one  who  boasts  that  he  can  trace  his  pedigree  up  to  Haiold 
Haarfager.  Here  let  us  dine ;  the  Logen  trout  are  famous,  and 
the  descendants  of  the  northern  hero  arc  renowned  for  their 
hospitality  towards  strangers. 

The  fame  of  Harold  Haarfager  is  very  dear  to  his  country- 
men, who  last  year  (1873)  celebrated  his  millenary  with  great 
rejoicings.  The  history  of  this  remarkable  man  is  extremely 
romantic.  When  his  father  was  drowned  he  was  a  child,  and 
the  rtguli,  whom  Halfdan  had  ousted  from  their  possessions, 
conspired  to  deprive  him  of  his  inheritance.  Their  plans  were 
defeated  by  the  valour  of  his  uncle,  Guthrum,  and  a  few  years 
afterwards,  when  Harold  had  grown  into  manhood,  a  great 
victory  over  the  insurgents  not  only  led  to  the  recovery  of  all 
the  revolted  districts,  but  gave  the  young  king  possession  of 
several  provinces  to  the  north  and  west  of  his  hereditary 
kingdom.  A  pretty  legend  tells  us  how  Harold,  elated  by  his 
successes,  sent  messages  to  Gyda,  daughter  of  Eric,  Jarl  of 
Hordaland,  with  the  offer,  not  of  his  hand,  but  of  his  heart 
The  proud  reply  of  the  young  lady  was  that,  so  far  from 
becoming  the  mistress  of  Harold,  she  would  not  even  become 
his  wife.  No  petty  lord  of  a  few  insignificant  provinces  should 
be  her  husband — a  monarch  alone  could  hope  to  gain  her  hand, 
one  who,  like  Eric  of  Sweden,  or  Gorm  of  Denmaiic,  held 
absolute  sway  over  a  whole  country.  Gyda's  answer  inflamed 
Harold  with  ambition,  and  he  vowed  by  his  gods  that  he  would 
neither  cut  nor  comb  his  hair  until  he  could  call  all  Norway 
his  own.  Victory  smiled  upon  the  young  king's  arms.  The 
regitli  and  Jaris  were,  one  by  one,  reduced  to  submission  or 
driven  into  exile,  and  Harold  became  sole  monarch  of  Norway.. 
This  vow  was  accomplished,  but  not  before  its  rigid  observance 
had  gained  for  the  king  the  epithet  of "  Lufa"  (the  Horrid-haired). 
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Having  submitted  himself  to  the  skill  of  the  royal  barber,  and 
gained  thereby  the  more  agreeable  name  o( "  Haarfoger "  (the 
Fair-haired),  he  sent  for  the  damsel  to  whom  his  successes 
were  dus  and  made  her  the  partner  of  his  throne.*  So  nm»  the 
legend,  but— alas  for  romance  ! — the  researches  of  learned 
historians  have  proved  it  to  be  fabulous. 

A  still  more  romantic  tale  than  that  of  Gyda  is  told  of  the 
beautiful  Smefrido.f  This  damsel,  who  was  of  Finnish  extraction 
— the  Finns  were  regarded  as  magicians  in  those  days — capti- 
vated the  heart  of  Harold  by  means  of  a  magic  drink.  The 
king  married  her,  and  so  spell-bound  was  he  by  her  wondrous 
beauty,  that  for  her  sake  he  forgot  his  country  and  his  ambition. 
Snxfrida  died,  after  bearing  four  sons  to  Harold,  and  the  king 
was  inconsolable  for  his  loss.  For  thiee  whole  years  he  sat  b]' 
the  corpse — which  preserved  the  same  perfect  beauty  as  that 
of  the  living  Snsfrida — thinking  that  life  would  revisit  it  Hi:i 
subjects  bewailed  their  monarch's  infatuation,  and  the  wisest  of 
his  jarls  sought  to  dissolve  the  spell  which  bound  him.  One 
of  these,  Thorleif  the  Wise,  at  last  removed  the  body  from  the 
couch  upon  which  it  lay.  Then  was  the  charm  broken. 
Corruption  seized  upon  the  fair  body,  and  serpents,  lizards, 
toads,  and  every  species  of  venomous  reptile  issued  from  it. 
The  body  was  hastily  burnt,  but  not  until  every  particle  of 
it  was  consumed  did  Harold  regain  his  right  senses.  He  then 
resumed  his  royal  duties,  and,  in  horror,  dismissed  the  children 
of  Snteirida  from  his  court.  Subsequently  they  were  received 
into  favour  again,  and  excelled  all  the  rest  of  Harold's  sons — 
the  amorous  monarch  had  at  least  thirty  by  his  nine  wives— 
in  wickedness.  In  all  probability  the  foregoing  legend  was 
composed  to  account  for  their  pre-eminence  in  crime. 

The  scenery  between  Toftemoen  and  Laurgaard  somewhat 
resembles  that  between  Kongsvold  and  Ovne,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Driv.  The  gneiss  mountains  contract,  and  the  valley 
becomes  a  narrow  pai«,  through  which  the  river  foams,  far 
below  the  road.  It  was  with  a  certain  feeling  of  regret  that 
I  reached  Laurgaard ;  for  ft  good  road— where  stations  are  not 
very  far  between,  and  where  relays  of  horses  are  easily  to  be 
procui.J,  is  not  without  its  peculiar  charms.  From  Laurgaard 
I  was  about  to  plunge  into  a  comparatively  unknown  country, 
where,  as  I  had  been  told,  accommodation  of  the  roughest 
kind  was  scarcely  to  be  found.  My  friends  in  Trondhjem 
had,  moreover,  doubted  the  possibili^  of  my  making  my- 
self understood  by  the  people  of  this  region,  and  from  the 
specimens  of  Bergen^k  with  which  they  had  favoured  me, 
I  could  well  believe  in  the  difficulty  of  so  doing.  It  is  a  fearful 
dialect,  that  of  the  Bergen's  Stift,  bearing  the  same  relation 
to  the  lingua  pura  of  Norway  that  the  broadest  Yorkshire  bears 
to  English.  The  route  across  the  Sogne  Fjeld  was,  however, 
reported  practicable,  and  that  was  the  main  point.  Leaving 
my  own  well-appointed  carriole  at  Laurgaard,  with  orders  for  it 
to  be  sent  back  to  Dombaas,  the  station  at  the  head  of 
Romsdalen,  to  await  my  coming,  and  Uking  with  me  the  few 
necessaries  requisite  for  my  journey,  I  resumed  my  travels  in  a 
small  cart 

A  three  hours'  drive  through  fine,  bold  scenery  brought  me 
to  Sandboe;  a  station  at  the  head  of  the  Vaage  Vand,  where 
I  vvsi  advised  to  continue  my  journey  by  w.iter,  the  road  which 
skirted  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  being  represented  as  ganske 
stem  (utterly  bad),  I  was  not  sorry  for  a  change  of  locomotion, 
having  been  travelling  in  carriole  and  cart  for  some  twelve  hours 
•  "  HaraUd's  Saga  ens  Harfagra."  t  Ibli 


that  day.  A  fine  breeze  was  blowing  down  the  lake.  The 
boatmen  took  a'lv.intage  of  this,  and,  hoisting  ;i  bi^  but  ragged 
sail,  their  light  boat  flew  swifkly  through  the  water.  The  boat 
W.1S  old,  or  it  had  been  in  disuse  for  some  time,  for  it  leaked  so 
fust  that  it  took  one  of  the  boatmen  .ill  his  time  to  b.ile  it  out. 
In  spite  of  his  bbours,  we  were  more  than  anklc-decp  in 
water  when,  after  a  voyage  of  two  hours,  we  reached  Gardmo. 
As  a  rule,  Norwegian  boats  are  very  good.  They  are  built 
of  pine,  and  taper  off  to  stem  and  stern.  Their  bottoms  arc 
very  narrow,  on  which  account  the  employment  of  much 
ballast  is  necessary.  They  are  remarkably  light,  and  witii  a 
good  stem  wind  will  sail  at  a  great  pace.  I  have  seen  one, 
manned  by  three  men,  give  the  go-by  to  a  mail-steamer. 

At  Gardmo  I  was  delayed  for  an  hour  by  the  inquisitivencss 
of  an  aged  bonde,  who  evinced  the  deepest  desire  to  know  rll 
about  me.  Havirg,  to  the  best  oi  my  ability,  informed  him  of 
my  nationality,  my  past  history  and  future  intentions,  my 
religious  opinions,  the  cost  of  my  knapsack,  watch,  and  clothes, 
and  the  physical  and  social  features  of  England  and  other 
countries,  I  grew  a  little  sulky,  and  refused  to  answer  an; 
more  questions,  whereupon  he  toddled  off  and  harnessed  a 
pony  to  a  small  cart  for  me.  In  this  cart  I  .accomplished  the 
remainder  of  my  journey  to  Blaker.  Much  to  my  annoyance, 
the  ag^ed  bonde  accompanied  me  as  skydskarl,  but  I  found 
a  means  of  silencing  him  by  making  him  drive,  and  pretending 
to  go  to  sleep.  My  pretence  was  soon  converted  into  reality, 
and  I  was  almost  pitched  out  of  the  cart  by  a  tremendous 
jolt  in  a  deep  rut,  into  which  I  believe  the  old  villain  pur- 
posely drove,  for  he  chuckled  joyously  at  the  mishap. 

The  good  people  of  Blaker  were  in  bed  when  I  arrived, 
but  they  speedily  arose  and  bestirred  themselves  to  prepare 
a  couch  for  me.  No  one  can  accuse  the  bbnder-piger  (farm- 
maids)  of  false  modesty.  To  them  in  deshahilte  the  presence 
of  strangers  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.  The  Nor- 
wegians leave  their  doors  open,  and  a  traveller  announces 
his  arrival  by  marching  into  the  chamber  where  host,  hostess, 
and  servants  are  sleeping.  I  supped  off  a  bowl '  of  milk  and 
some  biscuits  and  gammtl  ost;  and  having  with  difficulty  got 
rid  of  my  skydskarl,  I  ordered  a  pony  and  guide  for  six 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  retired  to  my  not  uncomfortable 
bed  to  sleep  the  sleep  ofthe  tired. 

THE    SOGNI    FJELD. 

After  a  hearty  breakfast  upon  a  tin  of  earbonader,  a  species 
of  preserved  meat,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  Swedes  are 
unrivalled,  I  started  from  Blaker  early  the  next  morning  upon 
a  wiry  pony,  a  small  boy,  who  accompanied  me  as  guide, 
trotting  alongside  of  me  at  a  brisk  pace.  The  road,  which  still 
continued  tolerably  good,  wound  through  a  fine  valley,  the  full 
beauty  of  which  I-  was  prevented  from  appreciating  by  a 
wretched  Scotch  mist,  that  obscured  my  view,  and  wetted  me 
to  the  skin.  A  ride  of  three  hours  brought  me  to  a  large  gaard, 
where  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  procure  another  pony  and 
guide.  All  the  ponies  of  this  farm  were,  however,  up  the 
mounttins,  and  as  I  should  have  hat*  lo  wait  some  hours  before 
one  of  them  could  be  brought  down,  I  induced  my  guide  to 
take  me  on  to  the  nt\i  gaard,  Kvandesvold,  with  the  pony  that 
I  had  ridden  from  Blaker.  Great  is  the  povrei  of  drikkepenge 
in  Norway,  as  in  other  la-^ds.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  rest, 
I  resumed  my  journey  up  the  valley  of  the  Baver,  making  my 
boy  ride  the  first  few  miles  of  the  way,     The  path  soon  became 
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very  rugged,  .and,  in  places,  riiling  was  almost  impossible. 
Here  we  both  walked  afoot,  and  the  docile  pony  followed  or 
preceded  us,  without  being  led,  picking  its  way  over  the 
broken  ground  with  wonderful  care.  As  we  went  along,  a  light 
breeze  from  the  west  sprang  up  and  rolled  away  the  heavy 
clouds  from  the  mountain  sides.  We  reached  Kvandesvold 
about  one  o'clock,  by  which  time  the  drizzle  had  ceased  and 
the  sun  shone  brightly  out.    This  was  fortunate,  as  to  cross  the 


almost  pathless  Sogne  Fjeld  in  a  mist,  would  have  been  an 
atlhir  of  some  difficulty,  if  not  danger.  The  ascent  may  be 
said  to  commence  it  Kvandesvold,  from  which  station  to 
the  next,  Optum,  a  distance  of  nearly  forty  miles,  the  track 
leads  over  a  wild,  rocky  mountain-land,  devoid  of  any  signs  of 
human  habitation,  save  at  one  place,  about  eleven  miles 
from  Kvandesvold,  where  some  rude,  wooden  huts  have  been 
constructed. 


INTERIOR  OK  TIIK  VOSHIWARA  IN  YEDO. 


Japan  and  the  Japanese. — ly. 

nV   THE   REV.    J.    SUMMERS. 


The  present  supreme  ruler  of  Japan  is  Aluts-h'to,  a  young  man  ; 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  first 
emperor,  Jimmu,  who  reigned  2,533  years  ago.  Before  Jimmu, 
the  history  is  more  or  less  mythical.  Until  the  present  reign, 
and  before  the  late  revolution,  it  was  customary  to  speak  of 
the  Mikado  as  the  "  Present  Emperor,"  and  his  name  was  not 
published  or  used  until  after  his  decease  ;  but  so  great  are  the 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  Japan,  that  his  Imperial 
Majesty's  name  is  now  published,  together  with  other  particulars 
regarding  his  family.  The  Empress  Dowager,  whose  name  is 
Asago,  is  forty  years  of  age ;  the  Empress  llarugo  is  twenty- 
three.  The  Emperor  h.is  two  aunts,  five  uncles  (one  of  whom, 
Prince  Higa  ,hi  FushimI,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  was  recently 
in  England  as  a  student ;  and  another,  Prince  Fushimi  Yoshi- 
Hisa,  seventeen  years  of  age,  is  in  Prussia  as  u  student).  The 
brother  of  the  Emperor,  twenty-two  ;cars  of  age,  has  been 
studying  in  Amci'ica.  His  Majesty  is  also  a  diligent  student 
of  English,  and  will  probably  visit  Europe  at  no  distant  time. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  Japanese  students  now  in  Europe  and 
America,  a  large  number  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of 
histoiy  and  government,  and  tliis  is  with  a  view  to  the  estab- 


lishment in  Japan  of  something  like  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Already  some  progress  has  been  made  in  that  direction 
by  the  formation  of  a  parliament,  although  not  exactly  in  our 
sense  of  that  term,  as  a  constituent  assembly  formed  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  Tiic  members  appear  to  be 
chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  Government  or  Cabinet,  and 
they  are  paid  otHcials  in  reality.  This  body  is  called  the 
Sa-in.  There  is  an  Upper  and  Lower  House,  but  everything 
is  in  a  transition  state,  and  consequently  very  much  is  unde- 
fined.    Innovation  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Yedo,  it  will 
be  pleasant  to  take  a  trip  to  the  ancient  capital  of  Japan, 
Kamakura,  some  twenty  miles  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
from  the  present  capital.  All  that  remains  of  this  once 
important  and  beautiful  city  is  a  small  village  and  a  few 
magnificent  ruins,  around  which  rests  a  halo  of  antiquity. 
The  seat  of  government  in  Japan  has  many  times  been 
ch.  ringed ;  as  many  as  fifty  places  have  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  centres  of  government  in  course  of  ages. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  the  Tenno  Antoku  that  Kamakura 
was  made  the  metropolis  of  the  country  by  the  first  Tycoon, 
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Voritomo,  the  famous  general  of 'the  Minamoto  family,  who 
succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the  great  civil  war  between  the 
Gen  (or  Minamoto)  and  the  Hei  (or  Taira)  families,  about 
A.D.  1185.  He  improved  and  beautified  this  place,  making  it 
his  stronghold  against  the  opposite  party. 

Kamakura  lies  in  an  extensive  plain  on  a  peninsula  in  the 
province  of  Sagami.  It  is  unsuitable  for  a  capital  city,  being 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  province  by  rugged  and  wild 
country.  In  1333  it  was  besieged  by.  a  powerful  d^imio,. 
Nitta  Yoshisata,  who  destroyed  the  city  and  almost  annihi- 
lated its  people.    The  place  is  now  a  poor  village,  distingiiish- 


come  to  the  flight  of  steps,  passing  through  another  gateway, 
the  Ni-wo-mon,  or  "  Gate  of  the  Two  Kings."  These  are  in 
effigy,  but  in  a  most  dilapidated  state,  one  on  cither  side, 
habited  in  warriors'  dress,  with  bow  and  quivf  ■ ..  Presently  we 
find  ourselves  upon  the  second  terrace,  gravelled  as  the  former 
one,  and  planted  with  trees. 

There  are  very  many  shrines  of  Buddhist  saints  and 
temples  of  the  Kamu  On  one  side  is  a  belfry,  containing  a 
bell  of  bronze,  of  magnificent  size  and  splendid  tone.  The 
hammer  with  which  it  is  sounded  consists  of  a  huge  beam 
slung  on  ropes,  and  which  strikes  the  exterior  of  the  bell.     A 


HIE  CO.MBAT  or  VOSHI-TSU.NE  AND   BENKI. 


able  from  other  villages  only  by  the  grand  remains  and  the 
widtii  of  its  streets.  There  are  more  than  a  hundred  temples 
and  shrines  scattered  over  the  plain.  The  chief  temple  is 
the  Hachiman  Sha,  or  temple  of  the  deified  hero  Hachiman.  It 
is  on  a  raised  platform,  reached  by  a  fine  flight  of  steps,  and 
approached  by  an  avenue  which  extends  to  the  sea-shore.  This 
avenue  is  marked  by  several  gateways  of  stone,  called  tori-i, 
or  "  birds'  resting-places."  They  are  usually  formed  of  upright 
posts,  of  blocks  of  stone,  united  above  by  huge  beams  hori- 
zontally placed,  and  are  often  inscribed  with  a  legend.  At  the 
end  of  this  avenue  is  a  stone  bridge — the  Aka-bashi,  or  "  Red 
Bridge " — which  carries  the  traveller  across  a  wide  ditch,  the 
connecting  link  between  twc  ii»rge  ponds,  which  are  crowded 
with  wild  ducks.  Thence  we  proceed  into  a  gravelled  court, 
planted  with  trees,  and  over  against  us  stands  the  embankment 
of  the  second  terrace,  built  of  substantial  masonry.  We  then 
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little  further  to  the  right  is  the  famous  Omanko-ishi,  a  stone  of 
remarkable  configuration,  and  an  object  of  great  curiosity  to 
visitors.    To  the  left  is  the  shrine  of  Kid-to. 

A  path  leads  from  this  point  to  the  Jiu-ni-in-so-mon,  or 
"  Gate  of  the  Twelve  Temples,"  and  near  it  is  a  small  shrine 
to  Marl,  the  patron  deity  of  rice-farmers.  At-  the  upper 
end  is  an  almost  perpendicular  embankment  of  some  twenty- 
five  feet  in  height,  which  is  faced  with  square  blocks  of 
stone.  This  elevated  platform  is  reached  by  a  flight  of 
some  thirty  steps,  which  brings  th'.  visitor  to  tlie  highest 
and  last  terrace,  on  which  stands  the  Hachiman  Sha  before 
referred  to. 

On  either  side  of  the  landing  are  two  large,  very  hand  ome, 
and  elaborately-carved  bronze  censers.  Further  to  the  left  is 
a  shrine  of  Buddha,  under  one  of  his  many  names,  Aisen.  To 
the  right  are  the  Tsuru-kame-ishi,  a  couple  of  large  stones, 
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which  are  said  to  resemble  a  crane  and  a  tortoise,  and  beyond 
these  a  building  of  hexagonal  shape  that  covers  the  "  Well  of 
the  Six  Horns." 

Near  the  centre  of  this  terrace  is  a  large  rectangular  en- 
closure, in  which  are  placed  the  shrines  of  Hachiman.  The 
sides  consist  of  long  two-storeyed  galleries,  each  having  a 
verandah  or  balcony  supported  on  wooden  pillars.  The 
gateways  at  each  end  are  guarded  by  two  martial  heroes 
in  full  war  dress,  and  the  shrine  is  enclosed  by  massive 
doors. 

The  interior  is  shut  out  from  common  gaze,  but,  owing  to 
the  dilapidated  state  of  the  shrine,  it  is  not  difficult  to  glance 
into  the  interior.  Within  are  several  bronze  censers  and  the 
imya  peculiar  to  Hachiman.  The  inner  sides  of  the  galleries 
are  somewhat  like  cloisters.  It  is  said  that  relics  of  a  former 
age,  when  Christianity  was  developed  in  Japan,  are  preserved 
within,  but  there  is  some  doubt  about  this. 

The  temples  are  all  constructed  of  wood,  very  strongly  put 
together,  and  variously  adorned  with  carvings  of  fish,  birds, 
dragons,  flowers,  &c.,  roughly  finished,  but  very  true  to  nature. 
The  remains  of  colours,  too,  are  yet  visible,  chiefly  red  and 
brown,  ^nd  the  images  have  at  one  time  been  gilded  and 
covered  with  gaudy  tints. 

Now  everywhere  is  ruin  and  decay,  and  the  votive  offerings 
of  dirty  strips  of  paper  left  there  by  the  humbler  classes  do 
not  improve  the  general  appearance  of  ne;,lect  which  prevails 
around.  The  only  means  of  keeping  the  sacred  buildings  in 
repair  are  the  rents  of  certain  lands  which  have  been  dedicated 
to  such  uses,  and  serve  as  poor  endowments  for  the  priests 
.  and  thei'  temples. 

"  Pat  temples,"  as  an  eloquent  writer  has  said,  "  are  not  the 
only  attractions  of  Karaakura.  Almost  every  river,  every  hill, 
and  inch  of  ground,  has  its  name  and  its  tradition.  We  stand 
on  the  graves  of  heroes  and  kings;  we  walk  over  the  sites 
of  former  palaces  and  forgotten  fortresses ;  we  pass  by  ceme- 
teries no  longer  used,  and  thread  our  way  among  fields  now 
yellow  with  ripening  grain,  where,  some  six  hundred  years  ago, 
many  a  stout  retainer  fought  and  died  for  his  lord." 

To  the  south  of  Kamakura  lies  the  site  of  the  palace  of 
Mingaku.  When  Yoritomo's  father  was  defeated  and  killed  by 
Kiomori,  of  the  Hei  family,  in  the  twelfth  century,  Mingaku,  his 
ff.ithful  retainer,  brought  the  skull  of  his  dead  master  to 
■\'oritomo,  who  in  his  turn  overcame  and  slew  Kiomori. 

Close  by,  was  the  Yashiki  of  the  famous  Taka-uji,  who 
delivered  Kamakura  .'om  Nitto  Yoshisata;  and  made  it  a 
capital  city.  Nearer  to  the  sea  is  the  tomb  {/i<ika)  of  the 
Princess  Hitomami,  and  also  the  site  of  the  fortress  of 
Kagemasa,  a  deified  hero. 

But  the  most  remarkable  sight  for  the  visitor  to  the  en- 
virons of  Kamakura  is  the  Dai  Buts,  or  "Great  Buddha"— a 
colossal  bronze  figure  of  the  great  saint,  upwards  of  forty  feet 
in  height,  stated  on  the  lotus  in  a  most  tranquil  attitude,  the 
very  personification  of  calm  and  thoughtful  serenity.  It  is  flo 
common  figure  of  the  great  teacher.  The  face  is  of  excellent 
proportions ;  the  hair  iscurled in  orthodox  fashion,  with  extreme 
regularity ;  the  hands  meet  in  the  lap,  the  points  of  the  thumbs 
joining  in  a  formal  manner.  The  figure,  as  a  whole,  would 
commahd  admiration  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  rests  on  a 
stone  pedestal,  and  thus  for  ages  it  has  looked  down  or  been 
wrapt  in  contemplation.  Around  all  is  ruin,  but  this  bronze 
R^UK  shows  little  sign  of  decay.     It  appeirs  to  have  been 


cast  in  pieces,  which  were  afterwards  brazed  together.  The 
interior  is  said  to  be  filled  with  gilt  images  of  Buddhist  saints. 

Not  far  from  this  is  the  temple  of  Kwanon,  the  "  Goddess 
of  Mercy,"  in  which  is  an  enormous  wooden  figure  of  the 
goddess,  more  vast  in  its  proportions  than  even  the  Dai  Bu*s. 
This  Chinese  Buddhist  deity  is  greatly  in  repute  among  the 
Japanese.  Her  votaries  have  increased  her  powers  immensely. 
She  patronises  almost  everything  that  is  beneficial  to  humanity. 

Proceeding  eastwards  after  crossing  the  Inase  River,  we 
may  visit  the  tomb  of  Shige-yasu,  which  is  a  pretty  stone 
monument ;  and  as  we  retrace  our  steps  again  to  the  north  we 
pass  the  "  Grave  of  the  Twelve  Men,"  by  the  shrine  of  Satake, 
an  ancient  Mikado,  whose  family  still  exists  under  the  same 
name,  but  with  a  reduced  rank.  Further  on  is  the  Happiaku- 
hachi-jiu-rakan-do,  the  "  Hall  of  the  Eight  Hundred  and  Eighty 
Rahans,"  or  Buddhist  saints. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  crowd  of  shrines  sacred  to  the 
names  of  the  deceased  heroes  whose  memories  are  rich  in 
ancient  traditions,  but  whose  names  it  would  be  useless  to 
mention  here.  The  histories  of  the  Japanese  empire  detail  the 
whole. 

The  history  of  Kamakura  is  intimately  wrapped  up  in  that 
of  Yoritomo,  who  in  the  zenith  of  his  power  made  it  his 
capital.  Yoritomo  was  one  of  those  remarkable  men  whose 
fortunes  seem  to  run  parallel  with  their  force  of  character.  He 
was,  as  it  were,  raised  up  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father, 
who  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  Kiomori,  an  unscrupulous 
minister  of  the  then  emperor.  His  eldest  brother  had  failed 
to  avenge  him,  and  his  second  brother  died;  but  Yoritomo 
fled  with  his  mother,  a  woman  of  low  origin,  though  he  was 
afterwards  broight  back,  being  overcome  by  cold  and  hunger. 
Yoritomo  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Hiruga,  while  his 
younger  brother,;,  Yoshi-tsund  and  Nori-yori,  were  kept  in  the 
metropolis  and  compelled  to  enter  the  priesthood. 

Yoshi-tsund  became  afterwards  a  noted  hero.  He  had  gone 
by  the  soubriquet  of  Usiii-waka,  the  "  young  calf."  As  a  youth  ho 
displayed  great  strengdi.  A  story  is  told  of  a  contest  which 
he  engaged  in  with  a  ceiebratet'  character — Benki  by  name. 
This  contest  is  shown  in  the  picture  on  page  113.  Benki,  a 
powerful  warrior,  trusting  in  his  prowess,  had  sworn  that  he 
woi'ld  kill  a  thousand  men,  but  m  hen  he  had  overcome  999  he 
met  with  Ushi-waka,  who  discomfited  him,  and  made  Benki 
his  servant. 

Yoritomo  experienced  many  reverses,  and  his  career  was 
very  chequered.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  officer  under 
whose  charge  he  was  kept  while  in  banishment,  and  when  his 
brother  appeared  in  the  province  of  Dewa,  he  succeeded  with 
him  in  escaping  And  setting  up  the  standard  of  revolt  On 
beginning  he  had  .>nly  seven  followers,  and  on  being  defeated 
with  three  hundred  of  his  adherents,  he  escaped  with  his  sev(*n 
original  supporters,  and  they  hid  in  a  hollow  tree. 

A  Japanese  map  is  a  curious  thing  indeed.  There  are  in 
Japan  maps  and  maps,  and  plans  of  all  sorts,  itineraries  and 
bird's-eye  views.  The  itinerary  map  is  a  wonderful  sheet,  many 
yards  in  length,  folded  in  zigzag  fashion,  so  as  to  be  easy  to 
consult,  and  so  portable  as  to  be  carried  in  the  sleeve  of  one's 
coat.  It  is  made  without  regard  to  the  configuration  of  the 
land,  and  presents  to  the  inquirer  a  smes  of  elongated  peaks 
and  capes,  as  if  a  map  printed  on  india-rubber  had  been  dis- 
torted by  being  stretched  out  indefinitely.    The  routes  are 
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known  by  straight  lines,  and  certain  marks  are  given  of  the 
divisions  of  tlie  provinces,  the  seats  of  the  daimios,  the  prin- 
cipal elevations,  and  the  distances  between  places  is  always 
indicated  in  ri  and  half  ri.  A  n  is  4,275  yards  English  ;  so  it 
would  be  easy  to  calculate  the  distances.  The  crests  of  the 
daimios  figure  in  little  tablets,  where  the  head-quarters  of  the 
princes  are ;  the  distance  from  the  noted  Nihon-bashi,  in  Yedo, 
is  given ;  the  revenue  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  is  added,'  in 
kokus  of  rice,  the  article  of  which  the  daimio  claims  a  good 
proportion  from  his  tenantry,  in  lieu  of  mo!  ey. 

One  formidable  peculiarity  in  Japanese  maps  is,  that  the 
names  of  all  important  and  many  unimportant  places  are  given 
in  Chinese  characters.  These  characters  are  to  be  pronounced 
in  the  Japanese  way,  and  sometimes  according  to  a  local 
patois.  Hence  the  extreme  difficulty  of  reading  Japanese 
maps;  and  the  difficulty  is  enhanced  when  we  find  that  the 
Chinese  characters  employed  are  often  variously  pronounced  ; 
at  one  time  they  stand  for  one  syllable,  at  another  time  for 
another,  so  that  the  sounds  they  represent  are  purely  con- 
ventional, and  apparently  arbitrary. 

•  The  names  of  provinces  or  princedoms,  shires  or  hundreds, 
cities  ami  towns,  villages,  courier  stations,  shrines,  remarkable 
antiquities,  springs,  &c,  are  all  enclosed  in  differently  shaped 
frames,  and  are  variously  coloured,  so  that  the  map  presents  a 
motley  appearance,  and  the  exact  positions  of  the  places  are 
not  clearly  indicated. 

The  area  of  Japan  is  officially  given  as  23,286  square  //, 
which  are  equal  to  137,154  square  miles  English,  and  the 
population  is  about  32,000,000. 

The  whole  country  is  divided  into  Do,  or  circuits  (literally, 
"ways"),  nine  in  number,  each  including  several  provinces, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ninth,  which  consists  of  two  islands, 
Iki  and  Tsushimar 

The  Do,  with  their  provinces  and  chief  towns,  are  as 
follows : — 

I.  The  Gekinai  contains  the  fallowing  provinces : — 

I.  Yamashiro,    in  which  lies  Kioto  (Mialio),    until  lately  the 

metropolis  of  Japan,  Nizio,  and  Yodo. 
3.  Yamato,  the  three  principal  towns  of  which  are  Koriyama, 
Talcatori,  and  Nara. 

3.  Idzumi,  the  chief  town  of  which  is  Kishi-no-wada. 

4.  Sets,  witli  the  large  commercial  capital  of  Osaica,  and  the  cities 

of  Takatsulii  and  Amagasaki.  Hiogo,  the  open  port,  is  al:i>i 
in  this  province. 

II.  The  7ai(a<V/(>  contains  fifteen  provinces ; — 

I.  Iga,  the  chief  town  of  which  is  Wuyeno,  or  Uyeno. 
3.  Ise;  chief  towns,  Kwana,  Kameyama,  Ttu,  Matsusaka,  Kambe, 
Kui,  Nagashima,'Yoda. 

3.  Shima  has  for  its  chief  town  Toba. 

4.  Owari ;  chief  towns,  Nagoya  and  Inuyama. 

5.  Mikawa ;    chief  towns,   Yoshida,    Nishio,  Kariya,    Tawar.i, 

Okazaki,  Koromo. 

6.  Totomi ;  chief  towns,  Kakegawa,  Yokosuga,  Hamainali^. 

7.  Suruga  i  chief  towns,  Fuchiu,  Tanaka.    In  Ibis  province  is  tl'.j 

famous  Fujiyama  Mountain. 

8.  Idni,  the  chief  town  of  which  is   Shimoda,  once  open  to 

foreigners — for  Russians,  in  the  first  instance— but  it  was 
found  very  inconvenient  for  commercial  purposes.  The  island 
Fuchijo  is  reckoned  in  this  province. 

9.  Kai  has  for  its  chief  town  Fuchiu. 
10.  Sagami  (  the  chief  town  is  Odawaia. 

II.  Musa»hi ;  chief  towns,  Yedo  (or  Tokei),  Ktwtgoyc,  Iwalsuki, 

and  Oshi. 
13.  Awa;  chief  town,  Hoflo. 
13.  Kadniu ;  chief  lowoii  Otaki,  Sanuki,  and  Kururi. 


14.  Shimosa ;    chief  towiu,    Hekiyado,    Sakuro,   Furugawa,  and 

Yugi. 

15.  Hitats  i  chief  towns,  Mito,  Sliimotachi,  Kasama,  Tsuchiur.-i. 

III.  The  TiMZ/jb  contains  eight  provinces  :— 

1.  Oomi ;  chief  towns,  Zere,  Ilikonc. 

2.  Mino ;  chief  towns,  Oogaki,  Iwamura,  Ktinou,  Kifu, 

3.  Hida,  of  wliich  the  chief  town  is  'I'akayama. 

4.  Sliinano ;  chief  towns,  Uyeda,  liyamn,  Matsushiro,  Komoro, 

>ralsumolo,  Takashima,  and  Takatoo. 

5.  Kolsuke ;  cliief  towns,  Tachibayashi,  Mumaya-bashi,  Takasaki, 

and  Yasunaka. 

6.  Shimotsuke ;    chief   towns,    Utsu-no-miya,    Mibu,    Kuroha, 

Odawara. 

7.  Muts  ;  chief  towns,  Sendai,  \V,ikamats,  F'kushima,  Shira-ishi, 

Nihonmats,  Mori-o'a,  Tanagiira,  Shirakawa,  Hira,  Miharu, 
Kanamura,  Ilacht-do,  IJiromayc. 

8.  Dew.i ;  chief  towns,  Yonezaw;i,  Kamiyama,  Yomagata,  Sh6-nai, 

Shinzij,  Honzio,  Kubota,  Akita. 

W.  The  H^'turikudo  contains  seven  provinces  : — 

1.  Wakasa ;  chief  town,  OI>ama. 

2.  '^chizen;  chief,  towns,  Ono,  Fukui,  Maruoka. 

3.  Kaga ;  chief  towns,  Kanazawa,  Koma'.zii,  Dashioshi. 

4.  Noto ;  chief  towns,  Sunomisaki,  Nanao. 

5.  Echiu ;  chief  town,  Tomiyama. 

6.  Echigo ;  chief  towns,  Takata,  Niigata,  Naga-oka,  Muramats, 

Murakami,  Shimbota. 

7.  Sado ;  chief  town,  Koki. 

'.'.  The  Sanindi)  contains  eight  provinces  : — 

1.  Tamba;  chief  towns,  Fukuchiyama,  Sasayama,  Kameyama. 

2.  Tango  ;  chief  towns,  Miyatsu,  Tana'pc. 

3.  Tazima  j  chief  towns  of  which  ire  Deishi  and  Toyo-oka. 

4.  Inr.ba ;  chief  towns  are  Shikano,  and  Totori. 

5.  Hoki ;  chief  town,  Yonego. 

6.  Idzumo  i  chief  town,  Matsuye. 

7.  Iwami ;  chief  towns,  Tsuwano,  Hamada. 

8.  Oki,  the  island ;  Fuchiu  is  :he  chief  '.own. 

VI.  The  Sanyodo  contains  eight  provinces : 

1.  Harima ;  chief  towns,  Ako,  Tatsuno,  HImezi,  Akashi. 

2.  Mimasaku  ;  chief  towns,  Katsuyama,  Tsuyama. 

3.  Bizen ;  chief  town,  Okayama. 

4.  Bichiu ;  chief  town,  Matsayama. 

5.  Bingo ;  the  chief  town  is  Fukuyama. 

6.  Aki ;  chief  town,  Hiroshima. 

7.  Suwo  ;  chief  towns,  Tokuyama,  Iwakuni. 

8.  Nagato  ;  the  chief  towns  are  Chofu,  Hagi,  VamaguchL 

VII.  The  Nankaido  contains  six  provinces : — 

I.  Kii ;  chhf  towns,  Wakayama,  Tanatx,  Shio-miya. 
a.  Awazi ;  chief  town,  Sunomoto. 

3.  Aha ;  chief  town,  Tokushima. 

4.  Sanuki ;  chief  towns,  Takamats,  Marukame. 

5.  lyo  ;  cliief  towns,    Matsuyama,    Uwazimu,   Komats,  Saiziu, 

Oosu. 

6.  Tosa;  chief  town,  Kochi. 

VIII.  Tlie  Sai-kai-do  contains  nine  provinces  : — 

1.  Chikiizen  ;  chief  towns,  Fukuoka,  Akizuki. 

2.  Chikugo  ;  chief  towns,  Yanagawa,  Kurume. 

3.  Buzen  ;  chief  towns,  Kokura,  Nakats. 

4.  Bungo ;  chief  towns,  Usuki,  Takeda,  Saiki,  Funai. 

5.  Hizen ;  chief  towns,  Saga,  Karatsu,  Shimabara,  Hirado,  Na- 

gasaki,  Omura. 

6.  Higo ;  chief  towns,  Kumamoto,  Yatsu-shiro,  Udo,  Amakusa 

Island. 

7.  Hiuga ;  chief  towns,  Ihi,  Takanabc,  Salowara,  Nohi-oka. 

8.  Oosumi  I  chief  town,  Kokubu. 

9.  Satsuma  |  chief  town,  Kagosliima. 

IX.  Nile,  or  the  Two  laUnds  are— 

I.  Iki;  of  which  the  chief  town  is  Katsumulo. 
a,  Truh'—*!  chief  town,  Fuchiu. 
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Modane  and  its  Neighbouvhood. 


BY   ULICK    R/.I.PH    BURKE. 


CHANCES   IN    MODERN   TRAVELLINC. 


It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  change  in 
the  great  high-roads  of  the  world,  not  only  for  commerce,  but 
for  every  sort  of  travel,  that  has  been  brought  about  by  the  pierc- 
ing of  the  great  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel.  Cities  are  being  made 
and  marred  by  that  long  hole  \u  the  Alpine  rock.  Marseilles, 
the  sovereign  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  ruined,  not  only  pro- 
spectively but  almost  immedia.ely.  Venice — old,  mouldering, 
decaying,  forsaken  Venice — is  rising  and  asserting  her  ancient 
sway  as  Queen  of  the  Adriatic.  The  Paris  and  Marseilles 
Railway  has  fallen  off  in  speed,  in  punctuality,  in  comfort,  and 


could  be  managed  in  merely  passing  through  it,  we  determined 
to  spend  the  night  at  Modane,  and  take  the  express  train  from 
Paris  at  mid-day  on  the  monow  to  carry  us  on  to  Turin.  And 
here  I  must  say  that  I  think  Chambdry  is  one  of  those  places 
in  the  world  which  is  not  duly  appreciated — that  is  to  say,  by 
travellers ;  for  the  inhabitants  think  the  capital  of  Savoy  almost 
equal  to  Paris,  and  infinitely  superior  to  Turin.  They  are  a 
fine  race,  these  natives — I  hate  the  word  "  Savoyard,"  as  sug- 
gestive of  an  organ-grinder,  or  some  other  species  of  torturing 
and  ambulant  musician ;  but  the  people  of  Chambdry  in 
nowise  resemble  the  outcasts  who  find  their  way  to  London. 


barber's  stall  at  MorANE. 


the  new  Italian  railways  have  reached  a  pitch  of  excellence, 
compared  with  their  condition  a  few  years  ago,  which  is  hardly 
credible  to  those  who  formerly  knew  the  country.  But  not 
the  least  remarkable  of  the  wonders  wrought  by  the  little 
boring-machine  is  the  establishment  of- a  flourishing  town  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  Alps.  A  k\v  years  ago  Modane  may 
have  existed  as  a  small  collection  of  huts  on  a  lonely  road, 
in  one  of  the  most  deserted  parts  of  Europe.  The  diligence 
which  plied  from  Susa  to  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  took  no 
thought  of  Modane  ;  no  traveller  ever  heard  of  it,  if  indeed 
it  was  to  be  heard  of;  and  now  the  name  is  familiar,  not  only 
to  all  Europe,  but  to  the  furthest  countries  of  the  East ;  and 
in  India,  in  China,  in  Japan,  and  in  Australia,  the  name  of 
Modane,  and  that  of  Brindisi,  are  as  familiar — and  at  least  as  ' 
grateful— as  <  -ise  of  Rome  or  Florence. 

chamb£ry. 
We  started,  one  fine  afternoon  in  the  month  of  September, 
from  the  pleasant  little  to\vn  of  Chambrfry,  on  our  way  into 
Italy ;  and  wishing  to  see  a  little  more  of  the  great  tunnel  than 


Mine  host  at  the  Hotel  de  France— the  traveller  cannot  do 
better  than  go  there — was  a  perfect  specimen  of  his  class ; 
deferential  without  being  cringing,  ready  to  suggest  without 
being  importunate,  liberal  in  his  treatment,  and  moderate  in 
his  charges. 

But  Chambdry  possesses  not  only  polite  people— the 
environs  command  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in 
Savoy.  Les  Charmettes,  the  house  of  Rousseau  and  Madame 
de  Warens,  has  a  peculiar  interest  apart  from  the  beauty  of 
the  situation ;  as  have  also  the  castle  and  many  other  old  build- 
ings in  the  town,  of  which  the  greater  part,  however,  is  new  and 
regularly  built,  and  abounds  in  shops,  the  riches  and  variety  of 
whose  wares  astonish  the  eyes  that  have  but  just  turned  from 
wild  mountains  and  smiling  valleys.  A  good  idea  of  these 
mountains  and  valleys  may  be  obtained  firora  the  woodcut  on 
page  117.  In  the  foreground  to  the  right,  the  Dent  du  Nivolet 
is  conspicuous.  At  the  summit  of  this  mountain  a  huge  cross 
has  lately  been  erected,  at  an  enormous  cost  So  the  Savoyards, 
who  cannot  be  a  rich  people,  would  appear  to  be  somewhat 
superstitious,  like  most  of  the  other  southern  Gauls. 
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CHAMB£|LY  to  MODANE. 

To  continue  our  journey,  however.  We  left  ChamWry, 
and  passing  by  the  little  town  of  Montmdlian,  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isfcre,  arrived  in  due  course 
at  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  a  name  well  known  to  travellers 
before  either  the  Fell  Railway  or  the  Tunnel,  and  formerly 
capital  of  the  little  State  of  Maurienne — the  cradle  of  the  House 
of  Savoy.  St  Michel,  the  next  station,  was,  until  lately,  the 
terminus  of  the  railway,  and  passengers  were  carried  ovtr 
the  Mont  Cenis  by  the  "  Fell,"  as  they  now  are  carried  under 
the  Mont  Cenis  through  the  tunnel.     In  accordance  with  the 


acquainted.  The  chief  difference,  then,  between  the  "  Fell " 
and  an  ordinary  railroad,  is  the  addition  of  a  third  broad  rail 
between  the  other  two,  against  which  small  horizontal  wheels 
under  the  engine  and  carriages  of  the  train  wo.-k — pressing 
alternately  against  the  rail,  according  to  the  side  to  which 
the  carriage  leans  in  going  round  a  curve  or  zigzag.  The 
danger  of  sudden  turns,  indeed,  is  almost  entirely  removed 
by  this  simple  and  ingenious  contrivance,  and  the  friction  is 
so  enormously  increased  exactly  when  and  where  it  is  required, 
that  a  train  is  able  to  ascend  and  descend  gradients  before 
considered  impossible.    On  the  Mont  Cenis  Fell  Railway,  for 


VIEW  NEAR  CHAMB£RY. 


terms  of  the  contract,  however,  the  Fell  Railway  has  been 
broken  up  since  the  Completion  of  l)\t  percement,  and  travellers 
have  no  option  but  to  continue  their  journey  as  far  as  Modane, 
and  traverse  the  Alps  in  the  dark.  Between  St.  Michel  and 
Modane  the  scenery  is  extremely  wild,  and  the  railway  is 
carried  along  the  valley  by  the  boldest  cur\'es  and  zig-zags, 
The  scenery  is  perhaps  most  striking  near  Foumeaux  and 
Lans-le-bourg,  which  latter  place  is  on  the  old  high-road 
over  the  Mont  Cenis,  and  whence  ambitious  pedestrians  can 
get  over  into  Italy  in  a  day's  easy  march.  Carriages  may  also 
be  obtained,  which  take  about  six  hours  to  go  from  Lans-le- 
bourg  to  Susa. 

THE  FELL  KAILWAV. 

Before  arriving  at  Modane,  we  will  say  a  few  words  about 
the  Fell  Railway,  to  which  we  have  already  alludud,  and  with 
whose  peculiar  construction  many  of  our  readers  may  not  be 


instance,  there  were  inclines  as  steep  as  i  in  13.  All  the 
wheels — horizontal  and  ordinary — arc  fitted  with  powerful 
brakes,  and  a  train  can  be  almost  instantaneously  stopped 
in  coming  down  the  steepest  incline. 

This  admirable  railway  was  laid  over  the  Mont  Cenis  in 
/as  Hian  tivo  years,  at  a  comparatively  moderate  cost ;  and 
although,  as  we  have  said  before,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  concession,  the  line  was  discontinued  on  the  opening  of 
the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  the  inventor,  Mr.  Fell,  an  American 
engineer,  has  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  success 
of  his  experiment,  in  so  far  as  it  shows  the  value  and  adapt- 
ability of  his  system  to  all  mountain  roads  and  passes. 

MODANE. 

Modane,  although  a  creature  of  yesterday— and  so  far  a 
very  small  creature  too — lays  claim  to  a  history.   It  is  supposed 
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to  be  the  ancient  MeduUum,  capital  of  the  MeduUi,  inhabitants 
of  Maurienne.  Some  time  in  the  last  two  thousand  years  or 
so,  I  suppose,  St.  Jean  gave  it  the  go-by ;  whether  by  virtue 
of  the  sanctity  of  its  name  or  no,  history  does  not  record,  but 
Modane  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  Maurienne  or  of  any- 
where else,  and  became  forgotten.  In  the  year  of  grace  1857, 
however,  MM.  Grattoni  and  Sommeiller  inaugurated  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  Modane.  The  little  village  became  sud- 
denly astonished  by  the  presence  of  gangs  of  workmen — well- 
paid  workmen — clamouring  for  food  and  lodging.  Since  the 
days  of  the  MeduUi  nothing  had  been  seen  like  it.  When  the 
modern  Modanois,  however,  had  recovered  from  their  first 
astonishment,  houses  and  cottages  began  to  spring  up  to  lodge 
the  new-comers,  and  then  cabarets  to  feed  them.  By  degrees 
large  buildings  were  erected  by  the  contractors  for  the  storage 
and  manufacture  of  materiel  for  the  great  work,  and  Modane 
rapidly  became  the  busiest  of  all  the  quiet  places  of  the  world. 
It  is  time  to  give  some  account  of  the  great  work  which 
brought  about  such  extraordinary  results. 

The  credit  of  the  first  scheme  for  opening  a  line  of  rail 
from  Modane  to  Bardonnechia,  through  a  tunnel  under  the 
Col  de  Frdjus — the  so-called  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  has  really 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Mont  Cenis -:-is  due  to  a 
Piedmontese  of  the  name  of  Mddail,  who  laid  his  plans  before 
Charles  Albert  in  1832,  but  who  died — Uke  so  many  other  great 
innovators  and  inventors — belore  the  value  or  possibility  of  his 
enterprise  was  recognised,  or  indeed  seriously  considered. 

In  the  year  1845,  moved  chiefly  by  political  considera- 
tions, the  Piedmontese  Government  commissioned  M.  Mans, 
a  Belgian  engineer,  together  with  Sismonda,  the  great  geologist, 
to  report  upon  the  feasibility  of  such  a  scheme.  The  war  of 
independence,  in  1 848,  diverted  public  attention  for  some  time 
from  the  proposed  tunnel,  but  by  the  year  1855  a  good  many 
■  engineers  and  scientific  men  had  turned  their  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Birtieti  had  in- 
vented a  machine  for  piercing  the  rock,  which  was  to  be 
worked  by  steam.  It  would,  however,  have  been  manifestly 
impossible  to  make  use  of  such  a  machine  in  the  tunnel — the 
smoke  and  heat  would  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
workmen  ,  to  live  in  it.  A  somewhat  similar  machine,  with 
compressed  air  as  the  motive-power,  was,  however,  soon  per- 
''cted  by  Signor  Ranco,  an  engineer  who  had  a  larger  share 
:an  many  whose  names  are,  perhaps,  better  known,  in  tli;  con- 
iuct  and  termination  of  the  great  work.  On  August  the  31st, 
■  7,  the  King  of  Sardinia  inaugurated  the  works  by  springing 
thi.  first  mine,  and  on  Christmas  Day,  1870,  tlie  Italian  work- 
men fired  the  last  match,  amid  shouts  of  "  Viva  r Italia  I"  and 
shook  hands  witTi  their  French  fellow-labourers  in  the  rocky 
heart  of  the  Alps. 

We  have,  perhaps,  already  digressed  too  far  from  our  proper 
travels,  and  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  give  any  further  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  conducted ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  exact  length  of  the  tunnel  is  i2,233'So  mbtres, 
or  about  seven  miles  five  furlongs ;  the  highest  altitude  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  1,340  mbtres,  or  about  4,300  English  feet ; 
and  the  height  of  the  mountain  itself  actually  above  the  tunnel, 
1,610  mitres!  The  highest  point  of  the  way  is  about  the 
middle  of  the  tunnel,  and  the  incline  down  to  Modane  h  about 
1  in  45,  while  that  towards  Bardonnechia  is  very  small,  about 
I  in  2,000.  The  tunnel  is  broad  as  well  as  lofty,  and  two  linea 
of  rail  ar«  laid  down — as  those  travellers  found  to  their  cost 


who,  a  short  time  ago,  spent  half  a  day  under  ground,  in  com- 
pany with  five  engines — three  on  one  line  and  two  on  the  other, 
all  smoking  away,  and  unable  to  extricate  each  other  from 
an  imaginary  difficulty.  Mr.  Bartlett's  steam  boring-machine 
would  have  been  a  joke  to  this  alarming  combination. 

MODANE. 

In  spite  of  all  we  have  said  about  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Modane,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  a  very  imposing- 
looking  place,  except  as  regards  its  natural  position.  Sur- 
rounded and  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  giant  mountains,  the 
town  itself  looks  almost  out  of  place  in  the  quiet  little  valley, 
and  one  is  inclined  to  wonder  "how  the  devil  it  got  there  !" 
rather  than  take  any  particular  notice  of  its  "  richness "  or 
"  rareness."  A  very  long  street,  full  of  inns,  lodging-houses, 
cabarets,  and  small  "  general "  shops,  a  great  deal  of  life  in 
the  open  air,  some  barbers'  stalls,  like  that  represented  in  our 
engraving,  are  the  chief  features  of  the  village.  A  church  at 
the  southern  extremity,  with  a  very  tall  steeple,  is  the  only 
public  building  of  which  Modane  can  bo^st,  unless,  indeed,  the 
numerous  sheds  and  warehouses,  workshops  and  storehouses  for 
the  materiel  of  the  tunnel  and  railroad  works,  which  lie  between 
the  town  and  the  railway,  have  any  claim  to  be  called  public 
buildings.  Le  public  {de  Modane)  n'y  entre  pas,  it  is  true,  but 
they  are  buildings  for  the  service  of  a  larger  public  than  that  of 
the  Alpine  village — the  travelling  and  corresponding  public  of 
the  world.  The  resident  or  permanent  population  of  Modane 
is  only  about  1,500  souls,  but  the  transitory  presence  of  travellers 
and  workmen  must  have  frequently  increased  it  to  double  that 
amount  We  have  said  that  Modane  abounds  in  inns  of  all 
classes  ;  the  best  are  the  "International,"  opposite  the  railway 
station,  and  but  a  few  yards  distant,  and  the  "  Lion  d'Or  "  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  about  half  a  mile  away.  Travellers  are 
recommended  to  write  for  rooms  beforehand,  or  they  may  be 
obliged,  like  the  writer,  to  pass  the  night  in  an  old  booking- 
office,  the  only  feathers  about  the  improvised  bed  being  those 
of  the  chickens  which  had  been  summarily  turned  out  to 
make  room  for  the  weary  traveller.  But  it  is  time  to  give  our 
practical  experience  of  the  tunnel 

MODANE  TO  TURIN. 

In  due  time  we  took  our  places  at  Modane,  and  prepared, 
with  great  interest,  for  the  novel  journey.  "  Bradshaw  "  asserts 
that  special  carriages  are  used  for  the  purpose,  but  that  guide 
has  let  its  imagination  get  the  better  of  its  veracity  in  so 
saying,  as  the  most  ordinary  Italian  carriages,  lighted  only  by 
the  most  ordinary  Italian  lamps,  whose  light  is  none  of  the 
brightest,  are  the  only  means  of  conveyance  at  the  disposal  of 
travellers.  The  same  time-honoured  publication  says,  that 
the  "  tunnel  is  well  lighted  with  gas  throughout ;"  rather  a 
grandiose  way  of  expressing  that  signal-lamps — lighted,  it  is 
true,  with  gas — are  placed  every  half  kilometre  throughout  the 
tunnel,  but  it  need  hardly  be  remarked  is  in  nowise  lighted 
thereby.  It  took  us  exactly  thirty-six  minutes  to  get  through  j 
coming  back  we  were  only  twenty-two  minutes,  but  the 
difference  of  the  gradient  from  Italy  to  France  abundantly 
explains  this  difference.  As  far  as  foul  air  is  concerned,  we 
frequently  opened  the  window  of  the  carriage,  and  found  the 
atmosphere  decidedly  more  pure  and  much  fresher  than  tunnels 
in  general,  whether  in  England  or  on  the  Continent  The 
natural  putity  and  freshness  of  the  air  at  such  an  altitude  may 
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possibly  have  something  to  do  with  this  eminently  satisfactory 
phenomenon. 

BARDONNECHIA. 

Immediately  on  leaving  the  tunnel,  the  train  stopped  at  the 
station  of  Bardonnechia,  close  to  the  village  of  that  name. 
Bardonnecl.ia  is  most  picturesquely  situated,  and  although  its 
importance  has  been  somewhat  increased  by  the  piercing  of 
the  tunnel,  it  has  not  increased  at  all  in  the  same  proportion  as 
Modane,  and  is  still  almost  unknown  to  the  traveller.  The 
population  of  the  entire  commune  is  less  than  2,000  souls  I 
For  those  who  delight  in  mountain  excursions,  and  who  find 
Switzerland  too  much  overrun  by  cockneys  and  guides,  Bardon- 
nechia would  make  a  capital  centre  of  operations — although 
we  cannot  guarantee  the  luxe  of  the  "  Tiaforo  delle  Alpi,"  the 
"  Italia,"  or  the  "Aquila  Ner.i,"  and  the  faithful  Murray  says 
but  little  of  Bardonnechia  and  its  hostelries.  As  the  place, 
therefore,  is  so  little  known,  we  make  no  apology  for  giving  a 
list  of  the  excursions  which  may  conveniently  be  made  from  it 
To  Exilles  by  the  Col  du  Vallonet ;  to  Bramans  by  the  Col 
d'Ambiu,  are  little  practised,  and  only  given  on  the  authority  of 
a  local  guide-book.  But  Bardonnechia  to  Modane  by  the  Col 
de  la  Valine  Etroite  is  a  seven  hours'  easy  walk,  while  the  same 
excursion  may  be  made  by  the  Col  de  la  Rone  in  about  an 
hour  less.  The  most  direct  road,  by  the  Col  de  Fr6jus, 
following  the  line  of  the  tupnel,  is  a  stiff  walk,  but  should 
not  take  more  than  five  hours.  The  valley  of  the  Durance  is 
a  beautiful  centre  of  excursions,  and  is  accessible  by  numerous 
paths  from  Bardonnechia,  and  from  thence  Brian^on  may  be 
reached  on  horseback  in  about  six  hours.  The  longest,  and 
one  of  the  most  difficult  journeys  on  foot  that  can  be  made 
from  Bardonnechia,  is  to  St.  Michel  by  the  Col  de  Val- 
meynier,  which  takes  at  ieast  ten  hours.  The  path  over  the 
Col  is  always  covered  with  snow,  and  should  not  be  attempted 
by  any  but  a  tolerably  experienced  mountaineer. 

BAHDONNECHIA  TO  TURIN. 

Again  taking  the  rail  at  Bardonnechia,  we  pass  through  a 
new  country  as  far  as  Bussoleno,  where  the  new  line  of  rail 
joins  the  old  one  from  Susa,  and  the  well-known  road  from 
Susa  to  Turin,  brings  the  whole  journey  to  a  satisfactory 


termination  in  one  of  the  finest  termini  in  Europe ;  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  town,  certainly  the  most  grandiose.  Of 
extremely  simple  yet  imposing  architectural  proportions,  this 
railway-station  is  a  striking  feature  in  a  town  which  abounds 
in  handsome  monuments  and  fine  public  buildings ;  and  espe- 
cially as  comfort  and  convenience  are  in  no  wise  sacrificed  to 
architectural  considerations,  it  is  a  model  which  might  most 
advantageously  be  copied  by  richer  and  more  important  cities 
than  Turin. 

BARDONNECHIA  TO  BUSSOLENO. 

To  return  to  the  new  bit  of  road  between  Bardonnechia 
and  Bussoleno,  little  more  than  a  passing  glance  can  be  cast 
upon  its  wild  and  picturesque  scenery,  its  rugged  cliffs,  its  deep 
cuttings,  its  bold  ravines,  spanned  by  slender-looking  iron 
bridges,  under  which  the  mountain  torrents,  with  their  tumultuous 
roar,  deaden  for  a  moment  the  sound  of  the  passing  train. 
The  first  village  near  the  line  of  rail,  after  leaving  Bardonnechia, 
is  Beaulard,  and  a  few  miles  further  we  gain  Oulx,  an  ugly  name, 
but  a  glorious  situation,  and  a  capital  centre  for  excursions  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Oulx,  indeed,  boasts  an  "  H6tel  de  France," 
and  a  population  of  some  1,600  souls.  At  Salbertrand,  the 
next  village,  nearly  as  populous  as  Oulx,  the  scenery  becomes 
wilder,  the  rocks  steeper  and  barer,  and  the  viaducts  over 
which  the  railway  is  carried  bolder  and  more  daring.  One 
is  reminded  of  the  pn.ssage  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  between 
Bobadilla  and  Malaga.  The  scenery  soon  becomes  less  savage 
as  the  line  approaches  Chaumont ;  and  exceeds  in  beauty  any- 
thing that  is  to  be  seen  on  the  road  between  Paris  and  Turin. 
Carried  over  the  Dora  by  a  fine  bridge  at  Serre  de  la  Voftte, 
and  winding  along  by  some  of  the  most  striking  curves  and 
gradients,  through  galleries,  over  embankments,  the  passage  of 
the  ravine  at  Combascura  is  the  climax  both  of  picturesque 
scenery  and  engineering  skill.  It  would  weary  our  readers 
to  speak  any  more  of  this  part  of  the  line,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
soon  after  Combasciua  and  the  neighbouring  station  of  Meana, 
the  train  arrived  at  Bussoleno,  whence  we  had  an  uneventful 
journey  to  Turin. 

The  beauties  of  this  remaining  part  of  the  line  are  to  be 
found  in  every  guide-book,  and  it  would  be  foreign  to  our 
design  to  say  anything  of  them  here. 
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BY  J.   THOMSON,   F.R.O.S. 


I  LEFT  in  the  steamer  Hong-Kong  for  ShatTghai  on  the  17th 
of  August.  Nothing  worthy  of  note  occurred  during  the 
passage  froir  Hong-Kong  to  the  Yang-tsze.  We  made  a  three 
days'  run  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  we  were  detained 
for  twelve  hours  waiting  for  a  pilot  A  number  of  pilot-boats 
usually  cfuise  about  the  islands  known  as  the  "  Saddles,"  their 
absence  on  the  present  occasion  being  caused  by  a  typhoon 
which  passed  over  Shanghai  on  the  previous  day.  On 
ascending  the  river,  I  noticed  many  ships  completely  disabled, 
some  with  not  a  rag,  rope,  or  stick  on  their  decks.  We  must 
have  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  storm  as  we  entered  the 


river.  Our  experience  afforded  a  striking  example  of  the 
limited  area  of  the  circle  to  which  typhoons  in  t)ie  China 
Sea  are  frequently  confined,  as  we  observed  no  material  change 
in  the  barometer,  and  had  experienced  nothing  but  calms  and 
light  winds  during  our  passage.  The  pilot  we  ultimately 
picked  up  informed  the  captain  that  he  was  only  a  "  fifteen- 
foot"  man,  and  that  should  he  want  an  individual  of  superior 
depth  to  take  his  steamer  on,  he  might  have  to  wait  another 
twelve  hours.  He  meant  to  say  that  his  licence  only  allowed 
him  to  pilot  vessels  drawing  fifteen  feet. 

An  unfortunate  accident  occurred  as  we  were  steaming 
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up  the  Wong-poo  to  the  wharf  at  Shanghai.    A  native  boat  was 
noticed  about  to  cross  the  bow  of  the  steamer  when  she  was  at 
full  speed.     This  is  not  an  uncommon  occunence,  as  the  river  ■ 
boatmen  believe  that  should  a  foreign  vessel  cross  their  course, 
iht  fimg-shui,  or  good  luck  of  the  voyage  would  be  lost. 

I  was  looking  over  the  bow  at  the  time ;  the  whistle  was 
blown  repeatedly,  and  yet  th'e  boat  held  on  its  course,  until  the 


secured   a  passage  to  Tientsin  in  the  Sin-nan-sing,  one  oi 
Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson,  and  Co.'s  steamers. 

The  common  public  conveyance  here,  which  takes  the 
place  of  our  cabs,  is  a  wheelbarrow,  made  to  accommodate 
two  persons.  It  has  a  single  wheel  in  front,  and  is  propelled 
from  behind  by  a  porter  or  coolie.  I'he  fare  is  moderate, 
as  one  can  go  a  considerable  distance  for  the  sum  of  a  half- 
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bow  of  the  steamer  was  bearing  down  upon  it,  when  the  men 
appeared  to  loose  all  presence  of  mind,  and  were  dancing 
on  deck,  howling,  and  tearing  their  tails.  The  bow  was  on 
the  fated  boat ;  I  heard  the  dull  crash  of  the  iron  into  the  old 
wood,  followed  by  a  yell  of  despair,  as  the  two  halves  of 
the  sinking  wreck  drifted  down  the  river.  A  number  of  the 
men  were  projected  by  the  shock  some  distance  into  the  water, 
others  clung  to  their  property  until  quite  submerged.  No 
lives  were  lost,  as  a  number  of  boats  put  off  to  their 
assistance. 

The  following  night  I  left  the  Shanghai  hotel,  having 


penny.  They  are  in  constant  use  among  the  Chinese,  and  are 
occasionally  hired  by  foreigners  at  night  As  it  was  dark 
before  I  left,  I  hired  three  wheelbarrows  for  the  conveyance 
of  myself,  baggage,  and  servants  to  the  wharf.  It  was  an 
agreeable  novelty,  being  wheeled  through  the  crowded  streets 
like  a  sack  of  potatoes. 

Two  days  of  rough  weather  brought  us  to  Chifoo  harbour. 
This  is  the  Brighton  of  Shanghai.  It  has  a  good  foreign  hotel, 
picturesquely  situated  in  a  sandy  bay,  sheltered  by  hills.  The 
port  is  noted  for  its  Pongee  silks,  much  prized  for  their  softness 
and  beauty.     It  aUo  produces  a  raw  silk  of  dark  colour, 
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said  to  be  obtained  from  wild  worms,  which  feed  on  a  certain 
kind  of  leaf  that  imparts  the  colour  to  the  cocoon.  We  got 
a  supply  of  fine  grapes  and  apples  from  the  market ;  the  apples 
were  insipid,  and  inferior  to  those  of  our  home  gardens.  We 
left  Chifoo  at  midnight,  and  anchored  at  noon  next  day  off 
the  Taku  forts,  where  our  fleet  met  with  severe  loss  in  1859.  I 
landed  on  a  stone  pavement,  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  mud 
flat,  where  so  many  of  our  men  were  shot  down  in  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  storm  the  south  fort,  which  was  aftenvards  taken 
and  occupied  by  our  troops  in  i860.  The  only  entrance  to 
this  mud  stronghold  is  from  the  back,  and  is  reached  across 
a  ditch.  I  passed  in  without  being  questioned,  as  there  were 
only  one  or  two  coolies  loitering  about  the  enclosure.  The 
walls  are  of  great  thickness,  and  built  of  mud  and  millet-stalks, 
a  composition  well  adapted  to  resist  shot.  The  fort  has  two 
batteries  of  over  fifty  guns,  the  one  above  the  other,  command- 


more  apparent  the  furtlicr  we  advanced,  'i'hc  millet  crop  is 
rotting  under  water,  and  whole  villages  have  disappeared.  The 
village  dwellings,  one  may  remark,  are  like  the  fortress,  built 
of  mud ;  so  that  they  have  literally  dissolved,  leaving  nothing 
behind  but  soft  mud  mounds  to  mark  the  site  of  houses.  We 
could  see  the  poor  villagers  squatted  on  the  tops  of  those 
mounds,  sheltered  by  scraps  of  thatch  or  matting  rescued  from 
the  flood.  All  who  had  the  means  were  removing  as  quickly 
as  they  could  to  Tientsin,  where  the  authorities  were  said  to  be 
doing  their  utmost  to  afford  relief  to  the  sufferers.  Singularly 
enough,  I  heard  a  Chinaman  say  that  he  as  well  as  many  of 
his  countrymen  considered  the  flood  a  Divine  punishment  for 
the  Tientsin  massacre. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  suffering  that  the  flood  has 
brought,  and  will. bring,  upon  the  people  of  Pei-chih-li,  as 
thousands  are  left  without  shelter,  food,  or  fuel  for  the  coming 
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ing  the  entrance  to  the  river.  The  guns  I  inspected  looked 
rusty,  and  were  badly  mounted  on  carriages  sadly  in  want  of 
repair.  Two  large  American  smooth-bores  were  lying,  half 
buried  in  mud,  in  front  of  the  oflicers'  quarters.  The  place  had 
altogether  more  the  appearance  of  a  deserted  mud-quarry  than 
a  fortress.  There  is  a  signal-staff  erected  on  a-  prominent 
position,  and  managed  by  a  foreigner.  I  regret  not  having 
seen  the  detachment  of  troops  that  is  supposed  to  form  the 
standing  garrison,  and  which  probably  exists  in  full  force  in 
official  reports.  I  learned  that  a  number  of  men  are  periodi- 
cally exercised  in  gun  practice,  when  a  target  is  placed  in 
mid-channel,  where  the  ships  of  an  enemy,  in  all  fairness, 
ought  to  be  placed,  and  properly  peppered.  I^st  year,  out  of, 
I  believe,  fifty  rounds  from  each  gun,  the  target  was  hit 
twice.  There  are  certain  pegs  stuck  in  the  mud  flat.  I 
believe  the  soldiers  feel  great  delight  in  firing  at  them,  sincerely 
wishing  that  they  were  so  many  "  foreign  devils,"  as  they 
politely  called  us,  again. 

The  banks  of  the  river  have  given  way  above  Tientsin,  and 
laid  waste  a  great  part  of  the  province.     In  the  morning,  when 
^teaming  up  the  Peiho,  the  fearful  ravages  of  the  flood  became 
VOL.  V,       " 


winter.  The  scene  on  all  sides  presents  one  unbroken  sheet  of 
water.  There  are  some  little  islands  where  cattle  are  packed 
in  herds,  perishing  for  want  of  pasture.  Men,  women,  and 
children  are  to  be  seen  fishing  in  the  shallows  over  their 
harvest-fields.  Small  fish  are  abundant,  and  this  is  indeed 
fortunate,  as  the  people  have  little  else  to  live  upon.  How 
they  get  through  the  hot  days  and  cold  nights,  and  how  many 
of  them  will  survive  their  hardships  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  great 
flood,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  One  can  see  in  the  bodies 
drifting  seaward  with  the  stream,  that  death  has  been  busy 
among  them,  relieving  the  sick  and  famishing. 

The  Chinese  have  a  superstitious  dread  of  disturbing  the 
resting-places  of  their  dead.  Many  miles  around  Tientsin  the 
country  is  one  vast  place  of  burial,  where  it  is  pitiful  to  notice 
the  efforts  the  sufferers  are  making  to  rescue  the  bodies  of  their 
ancestors,  by  lashing  the  coffins  to  trees,  or  stakes  driven  into 
the  mud.  Many  of  the  huge,  clumsy  coflins  are  seen  floating 
adrift,  the  occupiers  of  which  have  probably  no  living  relation 
left  to  care  for  them. 

In  many  places  the  tortuous  channel  of  the  river  has  been 
abandoned,  for  native  craft  and  junks  are  sailing  across  country 
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direct  for  Tientsin.  The  river  is  difTicult  to  navigate  with  a 
steamer  like  the  Siii-iian-sinj;.  \Vhen  talking  the  sharp  bends, 
her  bow  stuck  in  the  mud  of  the  one  bank,  and  her  screw  in 
the  other.  Tiiere  is,  however,  greater  breadth  and  deptli  of 
water  olT  the  foreign  settlement,  where  the  steamers  discharge 
cargo,  and  where  there  is  a  small  fleet  of  foreign  gunboats,  for 
the  protection  of  foreigners  during  the  winter  months,  when 
the  river  is  frozen  up.  At  the  back  of  the  bend,  where  the 
water  was  si.t  feet  deep,  the  Peking  and  Taku  roads  were  sub- 
merged. The  English  Club  could  only  be  reached  by  boats, 
and  boating  trips  might  be  made  to  the  Treaty  Joss-house  over 
the  ordinary  road.  Work  had  been  suspended  in  the  powder 
factory";  this  is  an  extensive  establishment,  under  the  direction 
of  foreigners.  Indeed,  it  appears  by  no  means  improbable  that, 
should  the  water  not  subside  within  two  months,  Tientsin  will 
be  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  ice. 

The  only  hotel  in  the  place  is  called  the  Astor  House.  Its 
modest  proportions  are  well-nigh  concealed  by  a  signboard, 
inscribed  with  its  name.  The  hotel  is  built  of  mud ;  a  window 
on  one  side  had  fallen  out,  and  the  wall  on  another  had  fallen 
in.  I  had  a  look  at  the  accommodation  of  this  unpromising 
exterior,  when  I  had  a  talk  with  the  proprietor,  who  is  an 
Englishman.  He  was  lamenting  the  wreck  of  his  property,  of 
which  there  are  now  but  two  apartments  left.  In  one  there  is 
a  good  billiard-table,  and  in  the  other  a  bar.  Two  of  the  bed- 
rooms had  dissolved,  and  could  be  seen  in  solution  through  a 
broken  wall,  with  sundry  limbs  of  furniture  sticking  up  to  mark 
•heir  resting-place.  The  stabling  at  the  back  seemed  as  if 
it  had  taken  a  header  into  the  water.  We  passed  out  to 
inspect  the  place  which  had  known  the  stables  in  dry 
weather.  We  had  soon  to  retreat,  as  the  dreary,  damp 
prospect  was  obscured  by  myriads  of  mosquitoes,  which  are 
the  pest  of  the  place. 

There  was  a  big  Scotchman  present,  saying  some  hard 
things  about  the  peculiar  views  of  a  Chinese  tailor,  to  whom 
he  had  given  some  "  guid  braid  Scotch  claith,  to  mak'  a  pair 
o'  breeks."  It  appeared  that  the  tailor  had  found  it  neces- 
sary, possibly  for  family  reasons,  to  remove  from  Tientsin  to 
another  province,  taking  the  cloth  with  him,  without  leaving 
his  card,  and  accordingly  our  friend  was  dis.appointed  of  his 
"  continuations." 

I  slept,  by  the  kind  invitation  of  the  captain,  on  board  the 
steamer  two  nights,  and  left  for  Peking  on  the  29th.  I  had 
engaged  a  Tientsin  man  to  act  as  interpreter,  of  the  name  of 
Ta,  or  "  Virtue."  I  agreed  to  pay  him  nine  dollars  a  month, 
which  was  a  trifle  compared  with  what  he  intended  to  make 
out  of  me ;  as  in  every  case,  whether  it  was  simply  changing  a 
dollar  into  cash  or  buying  a  bunch  of  grapes,  he  made  worse 
bargains  for  me  than  I  could  have  done  with  my  own  southern 
men,  who  were  completely  ignorant  of  the  language  as  spoken, 
and  could  only  communicate  their  wants  in  writing.  I  soon 
discovered  that  systematic  pilfering  is  the  common  vice  of 
northern  servants. 

I  engaged  a  boat  to  take  me  to  Tung-chow,  the  nearest 
point  by  river  to  Peking,  for  which  I  had  to  pay  fifteen  dollars, 
the  common  rate  being  from  six  to  eight  dollars ;  the  flood 
had  raised  the  prices.  The  boat  is  called  Quatsu4suan. 
It  has  a  wooden  house  in  the  centre,  which  can  be  entirely 
closed  at  night ;  it  is  just  sufficient  to  accommodate  my  party, 
baggage,  and  the  boatmen.  The  space  is  divided  into  two 
compartments,  the  after-cabin  having  a  clay  cooking-galley. 


The  boatmen  subsist  on  h.ilf-baked  bre.id  made  of  millet, 
or  maize-flour,  and  a  little  dried  fish,  with  an  occasional  dish  of 
preserved  vegetables,  boiled.  This  constitutes  the  common 
food  of  the  labouring  classes  of  the  province  of  P«i-chih-li. 
iJoating  is  slow  work  here,  as  it  is  difticult  to  track  along 
the  bank  against  the  stream,  and  to  pole  over  the  shallows 
is  equally  tedious.  About  two  miles  above  the  foreign  settle- 
ment we  entered  the  native  city  of  Tientsin,  where  we  had 
to  make  our  way  through  a  fleet  of  trading  craft,  and  it  was 
not  without  a  free  use  of  the  vilest  epithets  of  the  language, 
that  we  cleared  the  floating  Babel.  The  left  bank  of  the  river 
was  covered  ^yith  nioiii'ds  of  salt,  which  were  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  salt  is  a  government  monopoly,  and  with  the 
sheds  and  buildings  of  die  commission.  There  is  evidence 
of  an  immense  trade  carried  on  in  foreign  cotton  goods, 
which  are  distributed  from  Tientsin  to  the  markets  of  the 
interior.  This  trade  is  solely  in  the  hands  of  Chinese 
merchants,  who  import  their  own  goods  and  opium  from 
Shanghai,  in  the  foreign  steamers  that  trade  between  the 
two  ports. 

The  Pciho  at  this  point  is  not  over  two  hundred  yards 
wide.  Ta  now  directed  my  attention  to  a  ruin  on  the  right 
bank,  with  bare  walls,  and  empty  arched  windows,  reminding 
one  of  a  skull.  Twelve  months  ago,  this  was  the  hospital 
where  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  were  ever  busy  tending  the  sick  and 
destitute  children  of  Tientsin,  and  where,  after  the  infliction  of 
the  most  fiendish  torments,  they  were  dragged  forth  and  mur- 
dered by  the  mob.  In  front  there  is  still  a  heap  of  ashes  on 
the  bank,  and  a  breach  in  the  brick  wall,  where  Ta  says 
the  ruftlans  rushed  in  upon  their  poor  victims.  It  is  plastered 
up  with  mud,  and  in  its  present  state  is  suggestive  of  how  the 
Chinese  government  have  endeavoured  to  patch  up  this  black 
breach  of  good  faith.  From  the  interior,  standing  upon  a 
heap  of  rubbish,  from  which  the  remains  of  the  martyred 
sisters  had  been  carefully  gathered,  I  could  see  the  flagstaff  of 
the  viceregal  palace,  through  the  blank  window  of  the  ruined 
chapel. 

From  this  point  in  the  river,  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  are  seen  at  the  end  of  the  reach.  As  it  is  by 
far  the  most  striking  object  injthe  native  city,  the  reflection  is 
forced  upon  me,  from  what  I  know  of  the  Chinese  superstition 
regardicg  the  height  of  buildings,  that  as  the  cathedral  stands 
so  much  above  their  most  sacred  edifices,  it  must  have  given 
rise  to  a  bitter  feeling  against  the  promoters  of  the  new  faith. 
The  scene  of  the  massacre  is  now  guarded  by  a  fleet  of  native 
gunboats — a  precaution  taken  rather  late.  We  were  now 
compelled"  to  halt  before  a  floating  bridge,  situated  on  which 
there  are  shops  and  stalls,  as  in  the  ordinary  streets,  and  over 
which  there  is  a  constant  thoroughfare.  There  may  be  seen 
men  cooking,  customers  eating,  and  beggars  exposing  their 
■dirt,  disease,  and  nakedness  to  the 'passers-by.  A  section  of 
the  floating  street  was  drawn  up  the  river,  and  we  were  allowed 
to  pass. 

From  Tientsin  to  Tung-chow  is  a  distance  of  about  seventy 
miles.  A  good  wind  brought  us  a  fourth  of  the  way  before 
we  halted  for  the  night  at  Yang-tsze,  which  is  a  small  mud 
village,  and  a  fair  type  of  the  others  which  we  had  passed  m 
route.  The  framework  of  the  cottages  is  composed  of  slender 
wood  and  millet-stalks.  When  the  roof,  in  place  of  being  a 
thatch,  is  of  tiles,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  indication  of 
wealth  or  rank. 
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VENICE  AS  IT  WAS. 

Ever  since  Lord  Byron  "stood  in  Venice,  on  tlic  Bridge 
of  Siglis,"  if  not  before,  tlie  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  lin.';  been 
tlie  delight  of  travellers,  and  the  never-failing  subject  of 
admiring  descriptions,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  But  the 
admiration  of  travellers  and  authors,  lavish  as  it  was,  was 
always  coupled  with  a  certain  pity.  The  Bride  of  the  Sea 
was  not  only  a  lovely  queen,  but  she  w.is  a  fair  lady  in  distress, 
and  what  literary  knight  ettant  would  not  break  a  lance  in  her 
cause?  She  was  a  captive — for  was  not  the  Austrian  her 
tyrant?  .She  was  almost  a  widow,  for  what  hatl  she  now  to 
do  with  the  sea,  or  the  sea  with  her?  And,  above  all,  her 
fading  beauties  impressed  the  beholder  with  a  sense  of  what 
she  must  have  been  in  her  wealth  and  splendour,  in  the  days 
of  her  prosperity  and  freedom — 

"  TI;e  revel  of  the  earlli,  the  masque  of  Itnly !" 

when  she  was  yet  so  glorious  in  her  decay.  And  what  dcciy 
it  was.  Not  like  Granada,  wantonly  destroyed,  knocked  down 
and  otherwise  Romanised  and  Germanised,  dug  up,  and  white- 
washed ;  Venice  was  silently  and  quietly  mouldering  and 
crumbling  to  pieces.  ' 

"  Statues  of  glass— all  shiver'd— the  long  file 
Of  her  dead  Doges  are  declined  to  dust ; 
•  ••'•• 

Their  sceptre  broken,  and  their  sword  in  rust,    * 
Have  yielded  to  the  stranger :  empty  halls, 
Thin  streets  and  foreign  aspects,  sucli  as  must 
Too  oft  remind  her  who  and  what  inthrals, 

Have  flung  a  desolate  eloud  o'er  Venice'  lovely  walls." 

So  wrote  Byron  in  1818,  and  the  only  difference  in  1858 
was,  that  the  palaces  were  more  dilapidated,  her  Italian 
citizens  fewer,  her  German  strangers  more  detested,  and  her 
spirit  more  broken. 

VENIMi  AS  IT  IS. 

Mais  nous  avons  change  tout  ccla.  The  Austrian  is  gone, 
and  Venice  is  at  least  Italian,  if  not  independent.  The  Mont 
Cenis  Tunnel  is  completed,  and  so  is  the  railway  over  the 
Brenner  Pass,  and  wise  people  say  that  Venice  is  on  the  liigh- 
road  to  superseding  both  Trieste  and  Marseilles,  and  reviving 
her  old  glory  as  Queen  of  the  Adriatic — nay,  almost  of  the 
Mediterranean.  .  The  commerce  and  shipping  of  the  East  is  to 
flow  through  the  Suez  Canal  into  the  lagoons  Of  Venelia,  and 
if  her  watery  streets  cannot  exactly  be  paved  with  gold,  they 
are  at  least  to  flow  with  acqua  d'oro.  As  it  is,  when  we  were 
at  Venice  in  tlie  autumn  of  1872,  the  Venice  of  the  day  was 
about  as  unlike  the  Venice  of  even  ten  years  before,  as  a 
Hindu  is  to  a  Yankee.  Instead  of  a  quiet  sleepy  place,  with 
mouldering  and  untenanted  palaces,  neglected  churches,  and 
a  general  look  of  "having  seen  better  days"  about  it — the 
scene  enlivened  only  by  extortionate  gondoliers  and  clamorous 
guides,  and  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  full-blown  British 
snob  and  fashionable  Parisian  runaway — Venice  is  now  some- 
.  thing  between  what  Carthage  is  represented  to  have  been 
in  the  olden  times,  and  what  the  Poultry  was  a  jrear  ago.  Her 
itreets  and  squares  teem  with  people  of  all  nationalities,  eager 


after  business  or  pleasure  ;  no  lack  of  Germans  are  there  cither, 
but  not  now  as  conquerors,  but  rather  as  the  conquered,  p.iying 
the  daily  tribute  to  hotel-keepers,  viilels  ife  place,  and  cheap 
photograph  sellers.  English,  Americans,  and  French — no  longer 
necessarily  fleeing  the  avenging  husband — and  Italians  from 
every  part  of  North  Italy,  swell  the  throng.  Guides,  touts,  valds 
lie  place,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  beset  your  way  at  every  step.  The 
palaces  are  being  restored,  many  of  them  are  already  inhabited, 
scaffoldings  block  up  almost  every  church,  "  axes  fall,  and 
ponderous  haitimers  ring"  in  every  direction,  and  one  would 
think  that  an  American  company  had  taken  a  contract  to 
restore  Venice  en  bloc,  within  a  given  time,  so  universal  and 
so  vigorous  do  the  works  appear.  We  have  no  doubt  the 
editor  of  the  Labour  News  has  a  special  correspondent  on  the 
spot ;  we  suppose  we  shall  soon  hear  of  the  advantages  offered 
to  our  English  workmen  emigrating  to  such  an  eligible  field  of 
labour. 

VENICE  AS  IT  WILL  BE. 

To  crown  all,  the  quay  was  lined  with  ships,  a  government 
steamer  among  the  number,  and,  strangest  and  most  signiliatnt 
sight  of  all,  "the  P.  &  O.  boat,"  with  steam  up,  was  ready 
to  start  for  Brindisi,  on  her  way  to   Alexandria.     We  have 
no  doubt  the  Peninsular  and    Oriental  Company   will  ere 
long  run  steamers  through  the  canal  from  Venice  to  Bombay 
or  Calcutta,  after  the  manner  of  Messrs.  Rubattino  and  Com- 
pany, whose  starting-point  is  Genoa.     The  wealth  of  Venice 
must  clearly  be  sought  again — where  it  lay  before — in  the  East, 
and  those  three  great  undertakings,  the  Brenner  Railway,  the 
•Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  and  the  Suez  Canal,  will  be  the  means  by 
which  her  great  restoration  will  be  accomplished.    So  it  may 
come  to  pass  that  the  name  of  Venice,  which  has  so  long 
been  associated  with  Lord  Byron  and  Enrico  Dandalo,  cheap 
jewellery  and  dear  glass,  sombre  gondolas  and  bright  photo- 
graphs, will  be  equally  suggestive  ot  bills  of  lading,  and  docks, 
wet  and  dry,  steamers,  fast  and  slow,  Indian  cotton,  and  Welsh 
coal.     Ye  gods  and  little  fishes  I  fancy  coaling  at  Venice ! 
English  sea-captains  will  drink  their  grog  on  the  Piazza  di  San 
Marco,  and  Messrs.  Jones,  Smith,  and  Co.,  shipo'vners,  will 
have  an  oflice  under  the  shadow  of  the  Palace  of  the  Doges. 
We  really   need  not  say  will  of  these  things,  we  saw  them 
ourselves  but  six  months  ago,  and  heard  that  poor  Mr.  Ruskin 
had  been  driven  from  among  those  "  stones "  which  he  so 
delighted  to  honour,  by  the  constant  whistling  of  the  small 
steamers  that  ply  on  the  Grand  Canal.     How  can  we  conjure 
up  the  shade  of  "  Shylock,  a.id  the  Moor,  and  Pierre,"  in  sight 
and  sound  of  a  "penny  boat."    As  for  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
it  might  be  situated    in   the   neighbourhood  of   the  West 
India  Docks,  for  all  the  sentiment  that  can  be  got  out  of  it  with 
its    present  surroundings,  and  we  wquld  as  soon    look  for 
Antonio  on  the  Thames  Embankment  as  on  the  Riva  dei 
Schiavoni.     Indeed,  I  imagine,  the  said  .Ponte  dei  Sospiri  is 
one  of  those  things  which  owes  its  celebrity  to  its  name,  rather 
than  its  individual  merits;  that  couplet  in  "Childe  Harold" 
would  have  immortalised  a  molehill.    The  fact  is,  that  this  link 
between  the  palace  and  tl  ^  prison,  is  a  small,  simple,  covered 
bridge  over  a  very  narrow  and  dark  canal,  and  entirely  devoid 
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of  any  architectural  beauties  to  distinguish    it    among  the 
gems  of  stone  and  marble  within  a  hundred  yards  of  tlie  spot. 

While  we  are  upon  tiie  subject  of  the  liridgc  of  Siglis, 
without  wishing  for  a  moment  to  disparage  Hood's  e.\(iuibite 
poem  bearing  tiiat  title,  we  would  merely  remark  that  the  scene 
of  action  is  impossible.  The  bridge  leads  from  the  ducal 
palace  to  the  old  i)rison,  and  can  only  be  seen  by  special  per- 
mission;  and  when  visited,  it  is  merely  a  tunnel,  lighted  by 
a  grating,  out  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one 
lo  throw  himself  into  the  canal.  I  have  seen,  indeed,  a 
note  in  an  edition  of  Hood's  poems,  saying  that  the  origin  of 


The  great  and  well-known  attractions,  patent  to  every  visitor, 
are  in  themselves  things  to  be  looked  forward  to  with  desire 
during  half  a  lifetime,  and  recalled  with  joy  during  the  other 
half;  but  he  who  would  thoroughly  appreciate  Venice  must 
poke  about  its  narrow  ways,  by  land  as  well  as  water ;  for  there 
is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  you  cannot  walk  to 
every  house  in  the  city,  and  peer  into  its  dark  crannies ;  he 
will  find  beauties  in  the  nails  and  knocker  of  every  old  house, 
as  well  as  in  the  "stones"  of  the  ducal  palace,  and  the  mosaics 
uf  the  cathedral  of  St.  Mark.  Tiie  Casa  di  Go/Joni,  of  which 
we  give  an  engraving,  is  a  good  example  of  one  of  the  out- 
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the  name  "  liridge  of  Sighs ''  was,  that  a  fair  w  oman  one- 
evening  on  the  bridge,  after  si^/iiiit;  most  pitifully,  was  seen  to 
throw  herself  into  the  dark  water  beneath,  &c.  Now,  of 
course,  the  real  origin  of  the  lugubrious  title  is,  that  the  sighs 
of  the  prisoners  passing  from  the  ducal  palace,  where  they  were 
tried — if  that  word  can  be  used — to  the  ducal  prison,  where 
they  were  tortured,  were  heard  by  their  friends  on  the  neigh- 
bouring Riva.  As  to  their  being  seen  at  all,  or  their  being 
able  to  throw  thcmscK'es  into  the  canal,  how  often  would  the 
unhappy  victims  of  the  Council  of  Ten  have  exchanged  their 
dungeon  door  for  a  leap  into  the  dark,  dank  waters  beneath ! 

BEAUTIES  OK  VENICE. 

Venice  Is  essentially  one  of  those  places  where  one  may 
spend  years  of  one's  life,  and  discover  new  beauties  every  day. 


of-the-way  objects  of  interest. .  Remark  the  ornamentation  of 
the  balustrade,  and  the  water-butt;  and,  if  you  can  speak 
Venetian,  step  in  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  lazy  inmates ;  your 
time  will  not  have  been  ill  spent.  For  my  part,  although  1 
found  no  Consuelos  at  Venice,  I  thought  I  recognised  Anzoletto 
at  every  turn. 

It  is  a  daring  thing  to  attempt  to  say  anything  new  about 
Venice,  its  palaces,  its  mosquitoes,  its  doges,  its  gondoliers,  its 
canals,  its  smells — and,  in  later  times,  its  guides  and  its  photo- 
graphs, have  been  ■ftTitten  of,  in  prose  and  verse,  till  nothing 
remains  to  be  said  or  sung.  I  have  been  asked,  however,,  to 
say  a  word  upon  a  very  practical  subject— the  hotels,  which,  as 
a  rule,  are  bad  and  dear.  "  Danieli's  "  is  the  "  crack  "  hostelry, 
but  is  both  noisy  and  expensive;  "Barbesi's"  is  in  a  better 
•  situation,  but  somewhat  extortionate;  and   the   "Victoria," 
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although  not  on  the  Grand  Canal,  is  perhaps  the  best  houiw  for  |  good,  and  a  gondola  is  found  or  dismissed,  and  the  luggage 


English  visitors.  Bed,  di-Jeiiiicr  <J  la  fouichtttr,  dinner  without 
wine,  and  attendance,  &c.,  should  cost  about  ten  shillings 
a  day.  The  plear.intest  place  to  lunch,  and,  indeed,  sometimes 
to  breakfast,  is  at  "Florian's,"  or  one  of  the  other  first-rate 
cafis  in  the  Piazza  Ji  .San  Marco,  where  everybody  enjoys  their 
coffee  and  cigar,  with  an  oc<  tsional  ice,  from  eight  to  ten  o'clock 


of  passengers  embarked  r  discharged,  with  as  much  case  as 
similar  operations  are  conducted  by  means  of  the  more 
familiar  machinery  at  King's  Cross  or  Euston  Square, 

OO.NDOLAS. 

One  word,  before  parting,  in  favour  of  the  gondoliers ;  for 
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in  the  evening.  The  best  of  the  second-class  hotels  is  the  | 
"  Luna,"  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza,  where  very  few  English  i 
go,  but  where  a  single  man  who  spoke  Italian  might  live  in  | 
perfect  comfort — the  dinners  are  both  good  and  liberal — for  | 
about  two  shillings  or  ha!f-a-crown  -a  day  less  than  at  the  so- 
called  first-class  hotels. 

RAILWAY. 

The  railway,  is  one  of  the  modern  marvels  of  Venice  ;  and 
the  long  causeway  from  the  mainland  to  the  island  city  is  what 
the  French  call  unique  en  son  genre.  Strange  to  say,  the  arrange- 
ments at  the  terminus,  on  arrival  and  departure,  are  exceedingly 


I  suppose  the  gondolas  need  no  praise  of  mine.  There  &  no 
one  more  universally  abused,  by  travellers  grave  and  gay,  than 
the  gondolier ;  and,  detesting  hoc  genus  ovine,  as  typified  by  the 
ideal  cabman,  I  anticipated  a  drawback  to  my  enjoyment  of 
the  beauties  of  Venice,  in  the  irrepressible  gondolier,  in  which, 
I  am  bound  to  say,  I  was  most  agreeably  disappointed.  I 
found  them  very  civil  fellows,  contented  with  their  fare  —shade 
of  a  London  "  four-wheeler  I" — and  admirable  guides  I  would 
recommend  every  visitor  at  Venice  to  engage  a  good  gondolier 
by  the  day  during  their  whole  stiv.  I  know  of  few  ways  in 
which  four  or  five  francs  can  be  more  judiciously  spent 
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As  to  the  judicious  expenditure  of  small  sums,  there  is 
nowhere  in  Europe  where  it  is  necessary  to  put  your  hand  more 
■frequently  into  your  pocket  than  at  Venice,  and  there  is 
nowliere  where  the  applicants  are  satisfied  with  a  smaller  con- 
tribution. As  the  gondolas  approach  every  landing-place,  au 
old  cripple,  or  a  young  Anzoletto,  is  in  waiting  with  a  small  hook 
to  moor  your  boat  to  the  siiore,  a  proceeding  manifestly  unneces- 
sary, but  for  which  he  e.xpects  a  gratuity.  A  sou  will  satisfy  him, 
but  if  nothing  is  given  he  will  break  out  into  a  storm  of  ejacu- 
lations not  always  very  flattering  to  the  niggard.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  the  wliole  array  of  touters,  beggars,  guides, 
vergers,  porters,  sacristans,  and  guardians  which  infest  the  town, 
and  of  whom  the  most  exalted  will  be  satisfied  with  twopence- 
halfpenny,  the  most  degraded  indignant  at  a  cold  shoulder 
and  an  empty  hand.  An  Englishman  is  too  mucli  inclined  to 
bestow  a  franc  when  twopence  is  expected,  and  indignantly 
refuse  a  sou  when  it  would  be  most  judiciously  expended. 
That  he  would  not  save  much  money  in  the  long  run,  it  does 
•not  require  a  high  mathematical  education  to  calculate  ;  and 
how  much  pleasure  and  otium  cum  di;;i,i'.aie  he  would  lose, 
requires  an  experienced  traveller  to  compute. 

VE.N'ICli   TO    PADUA. 

After  ?.  nominal  search  at  the  luggagq-  office  previous  to 
starting — for  Venice  is  a  free  port,  and  duty  must  be  paid 
on  tobacco,  spirits,  and  photographs  in  any  quantity,  on 
leaving  the  city — we  rolled  over  that  marvellous  causeway, 
of  which  we  have  been  since  reminded  more  than  once  in 
the  progress  of  an  English  train  through  the  Trent  Valley, 
or  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor,  in  the  montli  of  December 
last  year.  We  started  in  the  evening  after  table  d'lidte,  and 
lolling  luxuriously  in  our  gondola,  swiftly  propelled  through  the 
dark  water  to  the  wild  Sdpprlmi  Stal-ll  of  the  gondoliers,  as  we 
passed  or  met  other  boats,  we  found  our  regret  at  leaving 
Venice  tempered  by  the  ease  and  comfort  of  our  evening 
journey,  and  arriving  at  Padua  by  ten  o'clock,  we  were  soon 
faFt  asleep  in  the  very  comfortable  "  Hotel  Fanti,"  which  we 
can  conscientiously  recommend  to  all  future  visitors  to  this 
most  interesting  yet  most  neglected  old  town. 


I  suppose  that  Padua  is  too  near  Venice  to  be  much 
freiiuented  by  travellers,  who  are  always  bent  either  on  getting 
to  the  great  attraction,  or  hurrying  away,  having  lingered  too 
long  among  its  palaces  and  canals.  Although  Padua  can 
boast  of  Giotto's  celebrated    frescoes,    numerous    most    in- 


teresting churches,  the  University,  and  a  fair  picture  gallery — 
to  say  nothing  of  its  being  a  most  delightful  old  town,  and 
boasting  of  such  creature  comforts  as  a  good  hotel  and  the 
•  finest  cafi  in  Italy,  the  "Cafe'  Pedrocchi," — the  city  is  syste- 
matically neglected  by  travellers  of  all  nations  and  dispositions. 
I  must  say  that  we  spent  a  couple  of  days  most  pleasantly 
at  Padua,  and  only  wished  that  we  had  more  time  at  our 
disposal.  We  had  no  adventures,  and  the  sights  of  the  town 
are  faithfully  recorded  and  described  in  "  Murray,"  to  whom 
we  refer  any  of  our  readers  who  may  desire  to  visit  the 
old  University  town  on  their  way  to  or  from  Venice.  We 
recommend  the  latter  course,  as,  after  the  bustle  and  excite- 
ment of  Venice,  the  quiet  of  Padua  is  most  refreshing,  and  a 
capital  tonic  before  setting  out  on  a  longer  journey. 

PADUA  TO  BOLOGNA. 

We  certainly  found  it  so,  although  our  next  move  was  only 
as  far  as  Bologna,  which  is  reached  by  rail  m  about  six  hours 
The  scenery  is  riot  particularly  intcrv^sting,  save  just  about 
Ferrara,  where  we  did  not  stop.  The  day  was  blazing  hot ; 
and,  after  the  manner  of  Italy,  we  were  crammed  in  our  car- 
riages more  like  cattle  in  a  northern  truck  than  anything  one 
sees  in  passenger  trains  in  this  country. 

MISERIES  OF  ITALIAN  RAILWAY    TRAVELLINX. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  extent  of  this  grievance  rn 
Italian  travelling  in  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  com- 
prising that  most  precious  period  of  the  year  known  to  working 
men  as  the  "  long  vacation."  Whether  you  take  your  place 
early  or  late,  in  first-class  or  in  seco'id-cJasf,  in  express  train  or 
train  omnibus,  the  result  is  the  same  ;  and  the  most  judicious 
tips  and  the  most  ruse  subterfuges  are  equally  of  no  avail. 
When  by  dint  of  half  an  hour's  vigilance  and  firmness,  and  an  • 
expenditure  of  energy  by  no  means  conducive  to  coolness,  when 
the  thermometer  stands  at  97",  as  it  did  in  the  carriage  in  which 
we  left  Padua,  you  think  you  are  about  to  start  with  just  room 
to  sit  down,  the  carriage  door  is  burst  open,  and  a  dirty  guard 
says,  in  a  most  indignant  voice,  "Ecco !  vi  sono  ancora  dut 
posti,"  and  two  very  large  and  unsavoury  Italians,  smoking  the 
vilest  tobacco,  to  whom  you  have  already  denied  ingress  more 
than  once,  thrust  themselves  into  the  living  and  palpitating 
mass,  and  you  sink  down  into  a  state  of  mental  and  bodily 
depression,  from  which  nothing  could  arouse  you  but  the 
necessity  of  securing  a  glass  of  the  cool  but  rather  over- 
sugared  drinks  which  are  to  be  had  at  almost  every  railway. 
station  during  the  hot  weather. 


^n  A  us  ir a  Han  Search  Party. — I, 


BY   CHARLES   HENRY  EDEN. 


In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1866,  the  north-east  coast  ot 
.'Vustralia  was  visited  by  a  cyclone,  or  rotatory  storm,  of  terrific 
violence.  Where  it  first  arose  is  difficult  to  say,  but  it  must 
have  struck  the  land  to  the  southward  of  Cape  York,  -for  the 
detachment  of  marines  ot  that  place  were  unconscious  of  the 


proximity  ot  so  dangerous  a  neighbour.  The  next  in'-ibited 
portion  of  the  coast  was  the  township  of  CardwcU,  on  tlie 
shores  of  Rockingham  Bay,  in  18"  15'  south  latitude,  145'  10' 
cast  longitude,  and  here  its  full  fury  was  felt.  Sweeping  south- 
ward along  the  coast-line,  it  next  struck  the  rising  settlement  ol 
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Townsville,  bearing  down  every  obstacle  it  encounteri^d,  and 
levelling  to  the  ground  all  but  the  strongest  houses.  Pursuing 
its  course  it  visited  Port  Denison,  unroofing  houses,  knocking 
nnay  a  portion  of  the  new  jetty,  and  doing  an  infinity 
of  damage.  Soon  after  leaving  the  latter  place,  it  must  have 
taken  an  easterly  course  rnd  stood  out  to  sea,  for  at  Port 
Mackay,  the  next  southern  settlement,  only  a  stiff  gale  was 
experienced.  At  the  time  of  this  hurricane  the  township  of 
Cardwell  consisted  of  about  twenty-four  houses,  built  of  wood, 
raised  on  piles,  and  of  the  most  primitive  order  of  architecture. 
There  were  only  three  buildings  of  any  size,  the  magistrate's 
house,  the  hotel,  and  a  large  store ;  and  the  straggling  street, 
in  which  these  and  the  other  humbler  edifices  stood,  faced 
the  waters  of  the  bay,  arid  were  distant  from  them  about  one 
hundred  yards  at  high  water.  The  appearance  of  the  bay  is  so 
beautiful,  and  it  is  so  necessary  that  the  reader  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  topography  of  the  place  to  follow  me  in  this 
narrative,  that  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious  I  must  attempt  to 
describe  it,  though  it  would  require  a  far  abler  pen  than  mine 
do  justice  to  its  lovely  scenery.  In  the  course  of  a  life  of 
travel,  during  which  I  have  visited  all  the  most  celebrated 
hai-'Ours  in  the  world,  inclusive  of  Rio,  Sydney,  Trincomalee, 
and  Acapulco,  I  never  found  any  place  possessing  the  capa- 
bilities and  the  varied  beauties  which  meet  in  Rockingham 
Bay  and  its  environs,  and  render  it  an  oasis  of  tropical  verdure 
and  vegetation,  amidst  the  dull,  sombre,  and  unchanging  same- 
ness which  characterises  the  greatest  portion  of  the  Australian 
continent. 

Forming  a  bend  like  a  bow,  the  horns  of  which  are  about 
fifteen  miles  apart,  the  chord  of  the  arc  is  formed  by  several 
islands  of  coral  formation,  which  would  afford  a  perfect 
protection  in  themselves,  without  the  assistance  of  the  Great 
Barrier  Reef,  ijing  parallel  to  the  coast,  twenty  miles  outside 
them  The  southern  side  is  formed  and  shielded  by  Hinchin- 
brook  Island,  which  is  nearly  forty  miles,  in  length,  and 
covered  with  towering  mountains  of  volcanic  origin.  Between 
this  and  t'.ie  mainland  i'.  a  channel,  ''arying  in  breadth  from 
two  miles  to  a  quarter  of  that  distr.nce,  having  a  depth  o.' 
water  throughout  its  entire  length  which  would  float  a  three- 
decker  at  any  state  of  the  tide.  A  bar  at  the  south  end  is, 
at  prT^ent,  an  impediment  to  the  entry  of  any  but  small  craft, 
but  should  the  Torres  Straits  Packet  Service  ever  l>e  estab- 
lished, and  advantage  taken  of  this  n-  tuial  harbour,  a  very  trifling 
outlay  in  dredging  would  open  out  a  deep  and  safe  channel 
through  the  bar,  which  is  caused  by  the  outflow  of  the 
Herbert  River  near  that  point.  These  high  mountains  on 
Hinchinbrook — rugged  and  bare  at  their  summits,  but  becoming 
clothed  lower  down,  until  at  their  base  they  are  one  evergreen 
mass  of  trojjical  "cgetation,  growing  in  more  than  its  wonted 
luxuriousness  in  the  watercourses  hollowed  out  by  the  moun- 
taiij  torrents — present  a  scene  of  unequalled  beauty,  and  when 
the  sun,  before  sinkiijg  to  rest  behind  ;h-'  western  range,  gilds 
the  bare  crags,  and  reveals  through  breaks  in  the  dense  foliage 
streams  leaping  from  rock  to  rock  in  miniature  cascades,  while 
baby  rainbows  formed  in  the  spray,  alternately  sparkle  and 
disappear,  even  the  callous  bushman  feels  a  chord  in  his  heart 
stirred  by  a  sight  so  lovely,  and  stops  talking  "bullock"  to 
his  companion,  until  the  next  point  has  shut  out  the  fairy 
vision. 

On  the  mainland,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the 
coast,  and  thus  immediately  at  the  back  of  the  township,  rises 


a  nearly  perpendicular  range  of  1,500  feet  in  height,  densely 
wooded,  and  having  at  intervals  along  its  summit  lakes  of  vast 
depth,  of  which  I  shall  say  nothing  further  at  present.  On 
approaching  Cardwell  from  the  sea,  the  township  seems  nestled 
immediately  at  the  base  of  this  range,  and  its  background  ot 
dark  foliage  contributes  in  a  groat  measure  to  render  the 
appearance  of  the  settlement  so  widely  difterent  from  that  of 
most  Australian  towns,  a  difference  much  increased  by  the  un- 
wonted sight  of  trees  which  afford  shade — the  leaves  of  the 
Eucalypti  of  which  the  bush  in  general  consist,  growing 
sideways,  so  that  they  aflbrd  no  protection  from  the  sun.  The 
soil  on  which  the  town  stands  is  of  coarse,  decomposed  granite, 
intermixed  with  black  dust,  and  from  its  unpromising  and 
sterile  appearance  would  seem  incapabh*  of  supporting  any- 
thing but  the  hardiest  shrubs.  Yet  its  fertility  is  incredible. 
Pineapple  heads  that  are  thrown  out  in  the  road  take  root, 
and  in  the  clearing  which  I  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  garden, 
I  grew  from  cuttings,  the  pomegranate,  mulberry,  hibiscus, 
sugar-cane,  and  numberless  other  plants,  whilst  it  seems  equally 
adapted  to  seeds,  from  which  I  raised  capsicums,  chillies, 
oranges,  shaddocks,  &c.  One  peculiarity  of  Cardwell  was  the 
facility  with  which  fresh  water  could  always  be  got,  close  to  the 
sea.  Where  the  decomposed  granite  end  ',  and  the  sandy 
beach  commenced,  grew  several  large  trees,  which,  throwing 
out  their  branches  horizontally,  and  distant  from  the  ground 
about  sev(in  feet,  afforded  a  most  delightful  shade.  For  these 
I  never  heard  a  colonial  name,  but  the  botanical  one  is 
Calopliyllum  iiwphyltum ;  in  the  township  they  were  always 
spoken  of  as  the  "  big  trees."  Now  between  these  and  the  sea, 
at  any  state  of  the  tide — and  at  high  springs  the  ripple  came 
within  a  few  feet  of  their  f  inks— ^by  digging  with  a  pint  pot,  we 
could  get  beautifiil  fresh  water,  filtered  through  the  decomposed 
granite  until  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  even  though  the  tide  iiad 
covered  the  spot  where  we  were  sinking  ten  minutes  before,  and 
the  sea  was  not  more  than  two  feet  distant  from  us  now,  it  made 
no  difference,  the  water  that  filled  the  hole  was  sweet  and  free 
from  salt ;  and  its  depth  frOm  the  surface  may  be  imagined 
when  I  say  that  the  dogs  belonging  to  the  town  used  to  come 
and  scratch  a  hole  whenever  they  wanted  to  drink.  This 
constant  underground  current  of  water  must  have  resulted 
from  the  drainage  of  the  lakes  at  the  summit  of  the  range 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  'he  town,  and  no  doubt  contributed 
largely  towards  the  prodigality  of  the  soil. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  the  little  township  of  Cardwell 
before  the  cyclone,  at  which  time  it  numbered  nearly  two 
hundred  inhabitants.  It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  describe 
the  hurricane  in  detail,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  big  store 
before  mentioned  was  lifted  off  its  piles  and  blown  away  into 
the  bush,  fragments  being  found  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
its  original  site ;  the  galvanised  iron  verandah  of  the  hotel, 
whxh  ran  round  two  sides  of  the  building,  was  stripped  off  in 
one  piece  like  damp  blotting-paper,  and  hurled 'far  away  to  the 
rear ;  the  court-house  would  haVe  gone  into  the  bush  bodily, 
had  not  the  weight  of  the  iron  safe  standing  in  one  corner,  so  to 
s.-y,  "moored  it;"  as  it  was,  it  was  blown  off  its  piles,  and  stood  in 
a  pitiful  plight,  with  its  gable-end  presented  lO  the  street  instead 
of  its  broadside ;  a  heavy  whale-boat  that  was  hauled  up  under 
the  "big  trees"  was  rolled  over  and  over  far  inshc.e,  until 
brought  up  by  a  stump  with  such  violence  that  one  side  was 
completely  stove  in ;  all  the  smaller  shanties  simply  went  down 
like  card-houses,  while  huge  trees  were  uprooted  in  every 
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direction,  and  rendered  even  the  bush  tracks,  that  by  courtepy 
are  called  roads,  impassable. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  visitation  sucli  as  this  could 
occur  without  leaving  its  mark  in  the  shape  of  wrecked  and 
missing  vessels.  Fortunately  not  many  ships  frequent  these 
seas  J  every  now  and  then  a  bkhe  de  mer  craft,  or  a  coasting 
schooner  will  make  their  appearance,  but  their  skippers  know 
every  inch  of  the  coast,  and  can  generally  run  into  some  place 
of  shelter  should  the  glass  portend  a  gale.  However,  on  this 
occasion,  a  schooner  named  the  Eva,  that  used  to  ply 
between  Cleveland  and  Rockingham  Bays,  had  put  to  sea  the 
evening  before  from  the  former  place,  with  several  passengers 
and  a  mixed  cargo  for  Cardweli.  Our  communication  with 
Townsville  (Cleveland  Bay)  was  very  uncertain,  and  no  vessel 
arrived  for  more  than  a  fortnight  after  the  cyclone.  It  was  not  till 
then  that  we  learned  of  the  Eva  having  sailed ;  and  as  she  had 
never  reached  her  destination,  we  could  only  conclude  she  had 
foundered.  About  a  month  after  this,  however,  a  small  steamer 
came  in  and  reported  that  while  at  anchor  off  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Herbert  River,  a  number  of  blacks  had  been 
seen  who  had  with  them  two  white  men.  The  steamer  had 
sent  her  boat,  and  tried  to  open  communications,  but  tlie 
blacks  had  disappeared  in  the  scrub,  dragging  their  prisoners 
with  them.  This  intelligence  distressed  us  all  very  much, 
everything  seemed  to  point  to  the  white  men  being  a  portion 
of  the  living  freight  of  the  ill-fated  Eva,  and  we  were  all 
enough  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  blacks  to  know 
that  death  would  be  far  preferable  to  captivity  amongst  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  reports  of  white  men  seen  amongst  the 
blacks  were  by  no  means  rare,  and  a  good  deal  of  judgment 
was  required  to  ascertain  if  the  information  was  sufficiently 
trustwr-:  •'■»•  *,o  wanant  the  expense  and  trouble  necessary  to 
fXV' ''  »'-  •  expe«lition.  Accordingly  I  wrote  to  the  police 
■.•i:.^;i;ir^tt.i:  '  ./wnsviile,  requesting  him  to  telegraph  to  Govern- 
im  ..  inl  A.  them  if  I  might  raise  such  a  party,  and  stating 
that  .  i.ie  meantime  I  would  scour  the  coast  in  my  boat  and 
try  to  find  any  portion  of  the  wreck,  floating  bottles,  or  in  fact 
anything  that  would  give  a  clue  to  the  fate  of  tlie  Eva. 
While  awaiting  a  reply,  I  thoroughly  searched  Hinchinbrook 
Channel,  the  coast  on  either  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Herbert 
River,  and  the  east  side  of  Hinchinbrook  Island,  but  without 
discovering  a  vestige  of  any  wreck.  Blacks  we  saw  in  plenty, 
but  always  hostile,  and  a  sliower  of  stones  into  the  boat  was 
usually  the  first  indication  of  their  presence.  At  length  a  small 
craft  came  up  with  a  telegram  granting  permission  to  search 
for  the  reported  white  men ;  and  it  is  the  narrative  of  this 
search — which  proved  much  more  extended  than  we  had  at  first 
anticipated,  which  brought  us  into  frequent  contact  with  the 
savage  natives,  and  led  to  our  visiting  many  places  untrodden 
before  by  a  white  man— that  I  propose  to  lay  before  my  readers, 
thinking  that  the  social  economy  of  this  class  of  aborigines 
may  prove  a  source  of  interest  and  amusement. 

Our  party  consisted  of  ten  white  men  and  three  native 
troopers,  divided  between  two  boats,  one  of  which  was  the 
Government  pilot-boat  We  were  all  well  armed  with  carbines 
and  revolvers,  and  every  man  had  his  blanket.  In  the  way  of 
provisions  we  took  plenty  of  flour,  salt  meat,  tea,  and  a  fen- 
pots  of  preserved  meat,  sardines,  &c.  We  resolved  to  try  the 
Herbert  River  first,  which  at  that  time  was  nearly  unknown, 
although  there  are  now  d  few  homesteads  on  its  banks.  Start- 
ing {x<i^  ^^  (gwtjship  about  four  in  the  tifternoon,  we  pulled 


down  Hinchinbrook  Channel  and  arrived  at  a  little  isla.td, 
densely  grown  with  mangroves,  shortly  after  sunset  Here  ve 
camped  for  the  night,  having  hauled  up  the  boats  on  the  sandj' 
beach.  In  a  mild  climate  such  as  this,  few  preparations  an.' 
necessary  for  men  accustomed  as  we  were  to  exposure,  .i 
glorious  fire  of  drift-wood  was  soon  burning,  the  "billies"  with 
the  tea  put  on  ;  each  man  took  a  wedge  of  damper  and  a  slice 
of  meat,  after  the  consumption  of  which  there  was  a  general 
lighting  of  pipes  and  rolling  in  blankets,  while  a  hot  fire  of 
conversation  grew  gradually  fainter  and  fainter  as  one  by  one 
the  speakers  dropped  off,  until  all  were  sound  asleep,  except 
the  individual  who  had  been  elected  cook,  who  wis  "•■epir'.TP 
the  damper  for  the  ensuing  day.  Before  daybreak  .,  wei 
astir  and  scattered  round  the  island  to  shoot  encu^f  '  '';C;> 
Straits'  pigeons  for  breakfast.  These  handsome  birds  Carpv- 
phaga  luctucsa)  come  down  from  the  north  about  the  month  of 
November  of  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  breeding.  On  all 
the  islands  forming  the  breakwater  to  Rockingham  Bay  they 
are  to  be  found  at  this  season  in  countless  thousands,  and 
every  tree  is  covered  with  the  loose  sticks  that  form  their  nests, 
and  which  are  so  rudely  put  together  it  seems  a  miracle  how 
they  support  the  eggs.  Their  entire  plumage  is  creamy  white, 
except  the  wing-feathers  and  tip  of  the  tail,  which  are  black, 
and  beak  yellow.  Every  morning  the  male  birds  leave  the 
islands  at  dawn  of  day,  and  wing  their  way  in  large  flocks  to 
the  distant  ranges  on  the  mainland,  where  they  feed  on  the 
numberless  wild  plums,  and  the  wild  nutmeg,  until  evening, 
when  they  return  in  the  same  manner.  By  going  to  one  of  the 
islands  we  could  always  shoot  as  many  as  we  pleased,  but  it 
was  difficult  to  get  at  them  on  the  mainland,  owing  to  thS 
thickness  of  the  scrub  they  frequented.  However,  it  was  now 
no  question  of  amusement,  but  anxiety  to  economise  our  pro- 
visions, that  prompted  this  crusade  against  the  unfortunate 
pigeons.  The  mangroves  here  grew  very  high,  and  their  stems 
looked'as  if  they  had  been  recently  whitewashed,  Jrom  the  drop- 
pings of  the  birds.  Creeping  through  them  with  great  caution, 
and  peering  upwards,  we  could  distinguish  their  bodies  against 
the  slightly  grey  sky,  and  bring  down  three  or  four  at  a 
shot.  After  firing,  the  best  plan  was  to  load  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  stop  quite  still,  when,  after  making  the  circuit  of 
the  island  tliey  would  alight  again ;  this  they  would  continue 
to  do  until  daylight  fairly  set  in,  when  the  males  went  off  to  the 
mainland  until  the  eveni-  j. 

After  breakfast  we  shoved  off',  and,  aided  by  the  tide,  headed 
southward  down  the  channel.  The  sun  soon  became  distress- 
ingly hot,  for  the  water  was  as  smooth  as  a  looking-glass,  and 
was  likely  to  remain  so  until  ten  o'clock,  when  the  sea-breeze 
would  set  in.  During  the  whole  of  the  time  I  was  at  Bocking- 
ham  Bay,  I  never  remember  seeing  the  watei'  ruffled  by  the 
slightest  cat's-paw  of  wird  for  £.:  leasf  as.  ii  >i'i  after  sunrise. 
If  it  had  been  blowing  during  I' ..  nig'.it  the  t:  -  ro:  would  die 
away  before  daybreak,  and  an  interval  ot  ■  .av.  ralm  ensue, 
lasting  until  the  setting  in  of  the  sea-breeze,  which,  though 
varying  a  little  on  some  occasions,  generally  sprung  up  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock.  We  paddkd  quietly  along,  surveying 
the  shore  on  both  sides  with  our  glasses  for  any  indication  of 
blacks,  but,  except  two  thin  columns  of  smoke  rising  perpen- 
dicularly in  the  still  air,  several  miles  inland,  amongst  the  rocky 
fastnesses  of  Hinchinbrook,  we  saw  no  trace.  At  last  the 
welcome  breeze  set  in,  and  getting  the  masts  up  in  b  Jth  boats, 
we  stood  on  merrily  under  sajl. 
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Our  Servants  and  Labourers  in  Natal. 

nv  A  COLONIST. 


" Ikoffce,  vigaiii"  (coffee,  sir?)  is  more  than  likely  to  be  the  first 
sound  the  newly-landed  man  will  hear,  upon  awakening  for 
the  first  time  in  the  colony  of  Natal.  Rousing  himself,  he 
will  have  handed  to  him  a  steaming  cup  of  hot  coffee,  by 
either  a  grinning,  good-humoured-looking  native,  or  one  of 
q'liet  and  solemn  demeanour,  evidently  much  impressed  by 
the  importance  of  his  matutinal  duties,  and  doubtless  quite 
prepared  for  h.  good  deal  of  abuse  in  some  of  the  bedrooms  for 
coming  too  late  with  the  usual  early  morning  beverage,  and  for 


climate  is  cooler,  and  the  upland  districts— where  the  winter  is 
often  really  cold— do  not  suit  them  at  all.  These  men,  for  the 
most  part  natives  of  Madras,  pursue  various  callings,  and  hire 
themselves  out  to  the  Europeans  as  labourers,  grooms,  cooks, 
and  house  servants,  obtaining  at  the  termination  of  their  engage- 
ments, written  characters  from  their  employers,  armed  with 
which,  and  their  "  free  passes,"  they  travel  from  house  to  house 
until  they  obtain  a  re-engagement  Coolies  are  brought  from 
India  to  Natal,  with  the  understanding  that  they  will  be  assigned 


A  " coolie"  barber. 


a  number  of  boots  and  other  missiles  for  coming  too  early  at 
the  doors  of  others.  However,  as  waiters,  all  the  world  over, 
are  pretty  well  accustomed  to  every  variety  of  treatment,  this 
native  servant  will  submit  with  tolerably  good  grace,  in  the 
hope  and  belief  that  his  patience  will  meet  with  the  reward 
it  merits. 

Before  the  coffee  is  disposed  of,  probably  a  light  tap  will  be 
heard  at  the  door,  and,  with  a  quiet,  stealthy  tread,  an  Indian 
coolie  will  enter.  "Shave,  sar?  me  coolie  barber,  sar!"  and, 
should  the  occupant  of  the  room  accept  the  proffered  services 
of  the  Asiatic,  he  will,  in  a  few  moments,  find  as  much  of 
his  countenance  as  he  is  in  the  habit  of  submitting  to  the 
razor,  closely  shaven  and  dabbed  over  with  cooling  powder : 
and  really  they  manage  these  little  every-day  conveniences 
with  wonderful  cleverness.  A  large  number  of  "free  coolies" 
are  now  residing  in  the  colony  of  Natal.  These  men,  having 
served  the  number  of  years  for  which  they  had  agreed  upon 
leaving  India,  are  free  to  return  to  their  native  country,  but 
a  great  number  of  tiiem  prefer  remaining  upon  the  Natal 
coast;  tJiey  are  not  so  partial  to  the  midlands,  where  the 
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to  the  different  European  settlers  for  a  period  of  either  three  or 
five  years,  after  which  they  will  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  India  or 
to  remain  in  the  colony  as  free  men.  The  rate  of  pay,  fixed  by 
the  Government,  commences  at  ten  shillings  per  month ;  a  trifle 
is  deducted  from  this  pay  for  medical  attendance,  as  all  assigned 
coolies  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  medical  man  appointed 
by  Government  to  the  district  in  which  they  are  located. 

The  rations  firod  for  assigned  coolies  are  as  follows  : — 
2  lbs.  dholl,  2  lbs.  salt  fish,  i  lb.  ghee,  and  i  lb.  salt,  per 
month,  and  ij  lb.  of  rice  per  day. 

Many  of  the  coolies  are  willing  to  take  rations  of  maize- 
meal  in  lieu  of  rice,  on  alternate  days,  which  is  often  of  great 
advantage  to  their  employers,  more  especially  to  those  planters 
whose  estates  are  distant  from  the  port,  as,  though  some 
varieties  of  rice  will  flourish  freely  in  Natal  (some  friends 
of  mine,  coffee-planters,  raised  a  good  crop  one  season  between 
the  rows  of  coffee-trees),  but  little  has  as  yet  been  done  in  this 
branch  of  agriculture,  and  large  quantities  of  rice  are  still 
imported  by  the  colonists,  and  the  article  is  occasionally  scarce 
and  expensive.' 
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The  newly-arrived  coolies  are  immediately  housed  in  the 
Government  coolie  barracks  at  the  port,  and  upon  reaching  the 
estates  of  those  planters  to  whom  they  are  assigned,  are 
allowed  sufficient  time  to  erect  huts  for  themselves  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  planter's  house,  the  generality  of 
of  these  imported  labourers  being  a  noisy,  thievish,  and  dirty 
set  of  vagabonds.  On  some  estates  substantial  rows  of  brick- 
built  rooms  form  the  "  coolie  lines  "  or  "  barracks."  The  huts 
which  these  people  build  for  themselves  are  little  cottage- 
shaped  hovels,  formed  of  poles  cut  from  the  bufli.  pnd  with  the 
aides  covered  over  and  the  roofs  thatched  witi  .1  =•  T'lese 
hovels,  which  '  e  not  built  high  enough  to  aluv  lult 

to  stand  upright  within  them,  are  often  inhabited  oy  ',  a 

woman,  a  small  swarm  of  children,  a  dog  or  two,*  a  cat,  a.i^  per- 
haps a  couple  of  cocks  tethered  by  the  legs,  in  opposite  corners. 
Nearly  all  our  coolies  are  immensely  fond  of  cock-fighting,  and 
will  always  buy  a  cock  if  they  think  he  looks  strong, 'active, 
and  likely  to  make  a  lighter.  The  first  care  of  the  coolie  after 
the  purchase  of  a  bird  destined  for  fighting,  is  to  render  him  as 
tame  and  familiar  with  his  master  as  possible,  and  this  is  soon 
brought  about  by  keeping  him  constantly  in  the  hut,  feeding 
from  the  hand,  and  frequently  handling  him  ;  after  this,  as  the 
bird  becomes  bold,  from  good  feeding  (a  portion  of  his  owner's 
rations  being  regularly  set  aside  for  him),  and  familiarity  witli 
mankind,  he  is  indulged  with  an  occasional  fight  with  unarmed 
spurs.  When  a  regular  match  is  made,  the  birds  are  armed 
with  most  formidable  spurs,  as  large,  or  larger,  than  the  blade 
of  an  ordinary  penknife;  these  spurs  are  generally  bound  to 
the  hind  claw,  and  not  to  the  natural  spur.  Cock-fights  are 
generally  the  amusements  reserved  for  holidays  and  Sundays. 
In  a  battle  with  spurs,  d  I'outrance,  the  owner  of  the  winning 
bird  claims  the  bird  which  has  been  killed.  Coolies  generally 
seem  much  pleased  if  their  master  appears  to  take  an  interest 
in  any  of  their  amusements.  I  remember  some  coolies  speak- 
ing of  an  Englishman  who,  curious  to  see  what  a  crowd  of 
coolies  had  assembled  about,  had  watched  them  for  some  time 
through  a  double  field-glass,  remarking,  "Very  good  that 
master  I  take  pericanati  see  cock-fight !  plenty  good  that 
master!" 

Tamil  is  the  language  generally  spoken  by  the  coolies 
brought  from  India  to  Natal.  The  word  "coolie"  means  in 
India,  I  believe,  "labourer  or  porter,"  but  the  men  brought 
to  Natal  are  generally  spoken  of  in  the  colony  as  "  coolie  " 
barbers,  "  coolie  "  washermen,  "  coolie  "  grooms,  &c.,  accord- 
ing to  their  callings,  though  they  may  be  men  who  have  for 
years  held  free  passes. 

Of  course,  among  the  mixed  set  of  men  imported,  various 
castes  and  religions  exist,  but,  upon  the  whole,  all  agree 
peaceably  together,  though,  of  course,  rows,  and  serious  ones, 
do  occasionally  occur.  Many  of  the  men  and  women,  and 
some  of  the  children,  wear  silver  bracelets  and  anklets,  silver 
rings  upon  the  fingers,  and  even  upon  the  toes,  and  even 
nose-rings  and  ear-rings  of  gold.  I  was  told  by  a  young  man, 
who  had  managed  a  gang  of  coolies  from  his  boyhood,  that 
many  of  these  people  were  willing  to  have  such  coin  as  they 
had  in  their  possession  worked  into  trinkets  by  their  own 
jewellers,  gaining  thereby  in  personal  .idornment,  and  to  a 
great  extent  doing  away  with  the  risk  of  loss  by  theft  or 

*  .Some  of  the  coolies  have  a  great  liking  tor  dogs.  I  liave  knun'ii  a 
coolie  woman  bring  up  a  pupjiy  at  her  own  bieatt,  though  I  do  not 
sujipose  Ih's  is  n  frequent  occurrence- 


accident,  besides  having  in  hand  articles  for  which  money 
could  always  be  obtained;  in  fact,  they  seem  to  hold  ideas  upon 
the  subject  of  "  portable  property  "  almost  identical  with  those 
of  "Mr.  Wemmick,"  the  we'1-known  character  in  Charles 
Dickens's  "  Creat  Expectations.''  The  few  men  among  the 
coolies  in  Africa  who  can  work  as  jewellers,  are  generally 
rather  indifferent  craftsmen ;  these  men,  if  ordered  to  make  a 
silver  bracelet,  first  ask  for  a  sufficient  number  of  silver  coins 
to  melt  and  form  into  the  article  required,  and,  having  made 
and  delivered  the  bracelet,  receive  in  payment  whatever  sum 
may  have  been  agreed  upon.  I  cannot  say  much  for  the 
honesty,  sobriety,  or  cleanliness  of  the  coolies;  of  course 
I  speak  generally,  admitting  that  there  are  many  exceptions 
to  be  found.  I  once  heard  an  employer,  in  speaking  of 
"  coolie "  and  "  nigger "  labourers  in  general,  remark,  "  Well, 
some  are  worse  than  others."  A  coolie  who  says  he  is  "  same  - 
as  white  caste,"  is  generally,  if  not  always,  to  be  looked  upon 
with  distrust. 

The  fowls  about  a  planter's  house  generally  roost  in  the 
trees  and  bushes,  and  the  coolies,  unfortunately,  have  a  knack 
of  carrying  tnem  off  quite  noiselessly.  A  wretchpd  fowl  is 
cautiously  seized,  both  wings  being  pressed  tightly  to  ns  body, 
so  as  to  render  any  fluttering  impossible ;  and  his  neck  broken 
by  the  teeth  of  the  coolie  almost  before  he  is  roused  from  his 
slumbers. 

As  a  general  rule,  these  Indian  men  are  inordinately  fond 
of  alcoholic  drinks  in  any  form,  and  some  of  them  will,  when 
opportunity  offers,  drink  themselves  into  a  state  of  utter  help- 
lessness. A  coolie  has  been  known  to  ask  for  gin  and  rum, 
and  drink  the  one  spirit  immediately  after  the  other,  with  the 
acknowledged  wish  to  produce  intoxication,  "  Plenty  drink 
make  it,"  being  his  remark  upon  swallowing  the  last  drops. 
Coolies  as  a  rule  are  not  given  to  frequent  bathing,  or,  indeed, 
to  ablution  of  any  kind,  therefore  such  men,  women,  or 
children,  as  are  selected  as  house  servants  should,  if  possible, 
be  chosen  from  those  most  conspicuous  among  the  gang  for 
cleanliness.  Such  women  as  accompany  the  men  from  India, 
are  at  liberty  to  work,  if  the  owner  of  the  estate  thinks  proper 
to  employ  them,  and  are  very  usefiil  at  all  the  lighter  work  of 
a  plantation,  viz.,  weeding,  coffee-gathering,  cotton-picking, 
feeding  the  rollers  of  the  crushing  machine  with  sugar-canes, 
&c.  These  women  receive  five  or  six  shillings  per  month 
wages,  and  half  rations,  and  are  employed  from  time  to  time 
upon  almost  all  estates. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  coolie  and  native  labour  among  the  experienced 
employers  in  the  colony — though  in  many  districts  it  would  be 
almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  carry  on  the  plantations 
without  gangs  of  coolies,  bound  to  the  different  estates  for  a 
certain  number  of  years. 

'i'hc  Kafir  is,  without  doubt,  a  more  powerful  man  than  the 
Asiatic  labourer,  and,  if  well  managed,  will  do  a  good  day's 
work,  but  he  is  a  free  and  independent  savage,  able  to  leave 
his  employer  at  the  busiest  time,  by  merely  giving  notice  a 
month  previously;  whereas  the  coolie  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  for  a  term  of  years,  and  has  become  accustomed  to 
look  upon  regular  labour,  regular  rations,  and  regular  pay 
(with  an  occasional  holiday),  as  his  just  and  fitting  portion  in 
the  colony  which  he  has  entered. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  Kafirs  make  the  best  labourers 
where  heavy  bush  has  to  be  felled  and  cleared,  and  for  heavy 
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work  in  general,  while  the  Indian  labourers  are  most  useful 
where  light  continuous  work  has  to  be  carried  on.  In  all  cases 
a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  European  nanap'?'3  and  over- 
seers of  an  estate,  all  the  coloured  labourers,  the  Indi.-'ns 
of  different  castes  (most  of  the  castes  of  those  in  Natal  seem 
to  be  very  low),  and  the  Kafirs  of  different  races,  appreciate  a 
firm  bearing,  tempered  with  kindness  and  attention  to  the 
wants  of  such  of  them  as  may  fall  sick  or  meet  with  accident, 
while  they  will  dislike  or  despise  a  man  who  is  either  a  bully  or 
who  will  bear  the  slightest  insolence. 

A  gang  of  men  of  any  race  will  do  a  better  day's  work 
if  cheerful  and  in  good  humour,  than  if  dispirited  and  discon- 
tented. A  gang  who  would  have  needed  much  forcing  will 
start  off  to  a  disagreeable  day's  duty  (such  as  planting  out 
young  coffee  during  a  perfect  deluge  of  rain),  singing  and 
laughing,  when  the  necessity  for  the  work  being  performed 
immediately  has,  in  a  few  words,  been  explained  to  them. 

One  advantage  the  employer  of  native  labour  has  over  the 
employer  of  coolies,  is  the  greater  ease  with  which  the  labourers 
are  fed,  the  Kafirs  requiring  nothing  beyond  sufficient  maize- 
meal  for  three  meals  per  diem,  and  a  little  salt ;  the  maize  may 
be  ground  into  meal  on  the  spot,  by  means  of  inexpensive 
hand-mills,  or  the  meal  may  be  purchased  -from  a  mill,  should 
there  be  one  in  the  neighbourhood.  Coolie  food  is  more 
expensive,  and  sometimes  troublesome  to  procure.  Such 
planters  as  live  at  a  distance  from  the  port  finding  this  at 
times  a  considerable  inconvenience.  Coolies  also  are  more 
subject  to  sickness  than  the  natives,  who,  of  course,  when  really 
unwell,  do  not  apply  for  work,  or  if  in  employment  ask  for 
leave  to  go  to  their  kraals. 

Some  coolies  will  simulate  illnesses  of  different  kinds  so 
well  as  to  deceive  any  but  a  skilled  medical  man,  and  this, 
perhaps,  at  a  time  when  the  work  of  every  pair  of  hands  upon 
an  estate  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  gangs  of  Kafirs  while  at  work  have  to  be  constantly 
watched,  whereas  coolies  will  often  perform  an  allotted  task 
perfectly  well ;  coolies  also  will  generally  work  well  under 
siirdars  (overseers  selected  from  among  themselves),  who  are 


considered  anstverablc  for    the   day's    work    being  properly 
performed. 

The  African  and  the  Indian  rar"--  do  not  mix  well ;  the 
Kafirs  ridicule  the  coolies,  as  -.len  weak,  badly  limbed,  and 
dirty,  while  the  coolies  evidently  consider  themselves  far 
more  advanced  in  civilisation  than  the  Kafirs.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  have  the  huts  for  the  Kafirs,  and  the  coolie 
lines,  established  at  as  great  a  distance  from  each  other  as 
convenient. 

As  house  servants  the  Indians,  particularly  those  who  have 
acted  as  servants  in  their  native  country,  are,  when  honest, 
superior  to  the  natives,  though  a  well-trained  Kafir  is  by  no 
means  to  be  despised  as  a  handy  fellow  about  a  house.  As 
cooks,  the  Indians  are  incomparably  superior  to  the  Kafirs, 
though  it  is  always  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  cook  is 
of  cleanly  habits,  if  possible,  before  employing  him.  A  Kafir 
servant  who  can  cook  is  the  exception,  but  a  great  number  of 
the  free  coolies  carry  such  recommendations  as  this :   "  The 

bearer  of  this,  ,  has  been  in  my  service  months, 

and  is  a  good  cook." 

Both  Kafirs  and  coolies  often  make  excellent  grooms,  and 
seem  disposed  to  treat  the  horses  under  their  charge  with  care 
and  kindness,  though  a  black  groom  should  always  be  well 
watched,  until  his  character  is  well  established  !n  his  master's 
estimation,  and  even  then  the  stable  arrangements  siiould  from 
time  to  time  be  overlooked. 

The  Hottentots  are  often  good  grooms,  and  very  handy 
with  horses.  Those  Hottentots  in  service  in  the  colony  of 
Natal  are  either  grooms  or  more  often  wagon  drivers,  at  which 
kind  of  work  they  are  excellent,  although  it  is  often  quite  im- 
possible to  keep  them  sober  while  in  the  towns  through  which 
a  traveller  by  wagon  passes.  About  eight  years  ago,  a  number 
of  Hottentots  were  serving  in  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles ; 
these  fellows  rode  admirably,  and  appeared  tolerably  sober 
in  their  habits,  under  military  discipline.  Most  of  the  Hot-. 
tentots  in  Natal  (they  are  not  numerous)  speak  the  Dutch 
language.  I  believe  that  the  language  of  the  Hottentot  race 
has  now  become  obsolete. 


French  Exploration  in  Cambodia  and  Indo-China. 


RUINED  CITY  AND  TEMPLES  OK  CAMBODIA. 

In  the  summer  of  1866,  the  French  Government  dispatched 
an  expedition  from  their  colony  of  Cochin-China  to  explore 
the  unknown  regions  watered  by  the  great  Mekong  River, 
which,  flowing  from  the  northern  part  of  Slam,  enters  the 
sea  near  Saigon.  The  expedition  consisted  of  two  gun-boats, 
under  the  chief  command  of  Captain  de  J^gree,  who,  as  well 
as  Lieutenants  Gamier  and  Delaporte,  the  historian  and  artist 
of  the  party,  had  already  gone  through  a  considerable  ex» 
perience  of  Cochin-China. 

They  started  from  the  anchorage  of  Saigon  on  June  the  Jth, 
and  in  three  days  they  arrived  at  Compong  Luong,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  great  lake,  on  the  north  of  Oudong,  the  capit.il 


of  Cambodia.  Here  they  remained  for  some  time,  waiting 
the  arrival  of  Siamese  money  and  passports  from  Bangkok, 
collecting  interpreters  and  native  assistants,  and  making  final 
preparations  for  a  long  absence. 

Meanwhile  they  had  time  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  famous  ruins 
of  Angcor,  at  the  .;r  Hi-west  extremity  of  the  lake,  which  they 
crossed  from  end  to  end.  In  theeveningof  Junethe  22nd,  they 
anchored  off  the  mouth  of  the  little  Angcor  River.  Very  early 
in  fhe  next  morning  they  went  on  board  a  large  native  boat, 
which  was  to  take  them  on  shore.  The  darkness,  combined 
with  a  long  swell,  made  it  very  difficult  to  pick-  their  way 
among  the  endless  rows  of  stakes  which  indicated  a  large 
fishery.    Further  on,  they  could  indistinctly  see  the  low  lin; 
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of  stunted  trees  on  the  bank,  an  inundated  and  uninhabitable 
forest,  under  whose  arches  the  water  loses  itself  with  a  dull 
splash,  and  often  surrounds  their  rugged  trunks  with  a  circle 
of  white  foam.  It  required  the  whole  strength  of  the  party 
to  extricate  them  from  the  risks  of  continual  bumping  against 
the  trees  of  this  most  remarkable  forest ;  but  as  the  water 
was  only  about  three  feet  deep,  their  native  Annamites  jumped 
into  it,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  worked  with  redoubled  force 
at  the  oars.  At  daylight  they  found  themselves  in  the  mouth 
of  the  little  river ;  the  swell  ceased,  and  they  had  no  difficulty 


though  it  may  be  imperfect.  One  is  accustomed  to  no  longer 
admire  anything  but  the  splendours  of  tropical  nature,  and  to 
look  scornfully  upon  human  work.  The  impression,  however, 
that  is  iiroduced  by  a  work  of  a  really  high  standard  is  very 
lively,  anil  is  mixed  with  a  feeling  of  profound  astonishment, 
which  increases  the  pleasure  of  the  imagination.  Lieutenant 
Gamier  says  that  this  was  what  he  felt  on  seeing  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Crflm  Hill,  which,  in  the  severity  of  its  general  form, 
the  elegance  of  its  details,  and  the  charming  originality  of  its 
conception,  filled  him  with  admiration,  and  made  him  think 
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in  reaching  one  of  the  temporary  fish-drying  establishments  on 
the  bank. 

At  less  than  two  miles  from  their  landing-place  tliey 
observed  a  small  hill  with  two  summits,  which  commands 
all  the  surrounding  flat  country,  and  which  in  the  season  of 
floods  is  washed  on  every  side  by  the  waters  of  the  lake.  This 
is  the  Crom  Hill,  the  only  salient  point  which  is  presented  in 
the  far-surrounding  horizon,  and  which  serves  as  a  landmark 
for  navigators  along  these  low,  inundated,  and  monotonous 
banks.  On  the  highest  summit  of  this  hill  an  isolated  clump 
of  trees  conceals  a  ruined  sanctuary  from  view.  It  was  their 
first  experience  of  that  ancient  Cambodian  civilisation  which 
has  entirely  disappeared — buildings,  social  and  political  organi- 
.sation,  literature,  commerce  and  power — leaving  us  nothing  but 
ruins  to  admire  in  the  wreck  of  a  perished  past.  Long  resi- 
dence in  hot  climates,  far  away  from  the  marvels  of  European 
art,  in  the  midst  of  half-civilised  nations,  is  very  predisposing 
to  enthusiasm  for  every  work  of  taste  and  intelligence,  even 


that  to  the  three  classical  periods  of  Pericles,  Augustus,  and 
Louis  XIV.,  there  should  be  added  the  old  Cambodian  period 
as  a  fourth. 

The  appearance  of  a  group  of  mutilated  statues  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  principal  monument  had  the  effect  of  somewhat 
cooling  his  first  enthusiasm.  However  remarkable  some  of  the 
hcadii  might  be,  they  were  very  far  removed  from  the  master- 
pieces of  the  Greek  chisel.  A  less  perfect  type  of  man  for  tho 
model,  and  the  very  necessities  entailed  by  the  religious  myth, 
might  account  for  this  inferiority,  without  any  need  to  place 
Cambodian  art  in  a  less  lofty  rank  than  that  which  he  at  first 
assigned  to  it.  He  only  became  the  more  impatieni  lo  reach  the 
imposing  group  of  ruins  formed  by  the  pagoda  and  the  ancient 
city  ot  Angcor,  which  furnish  the  most  important  elements 
towards  solving  the  artistic  and  historical  problem  of  this 
perished  civilisation.  The  morning  after  the  visit  to  the  CrOm 
Hill  they  continued  their  journey  by  land  to  Sieni  Reap,  the 
modern  Angcor,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  ancient  city.    Here 
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is  a  citadel,  built  some  forty  years  ago  by  the  Siamese  to 
insure  tlieir  hold  u|)on  this  province,  which  with  several  others 
was  taken  from  the  proiier  kingdom  of  Cambodia,  so  that  the 
country  no  longer  possesses  even  the  site  of  its  ancient  capital. 
In  this  citadel  resides  the  governor  of  the  province,  from 
whom  they  received  very  gracious  hospitality.  This  official, 
by  birth  a  Cambodian,  seems  to  have  been  on  his  best  be- 
haviour, trimming  judiciously  between  his  Siamese  masters 
on  the  one  side  and  the  French  on  the  other ;  for  he  naturally 
felt  that  the  latter,  in  their  character  of  protectors  of  Cambodia, 


inches  of  his  curved  iron  goad  into  its  skull,  and  the  rider  took 
some  time  to  recover  from  the  violent  shaking  which  he  had 
endured. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour's  march  they  stopi>cd  at  the  foot  of 
the  cruciform  terrace  which  leads  up  to  Angcor  Wat.  At  about 
a  distance  of  250  yards  rose  the  three  lowers  which  crown 
the  triple  entrance  to  the  temple.  A  long  gallery,  with  ar» 
external  colonnade,  stretches  right  and  left  from  this  kind  of 
triumi)hal  arch ;  it  is  the  first  enclosure  of  the  monument. 
From  the  terrace,  formerly  ornamented  with  stone  lions  which 
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might  some  day  insist  upon  the  restitution  of  its  ravished 
provinces. 

On  the  morning  of  June  the  24th,  they  took  leave  of  the 
hospitable  governor,  to  camp  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ruins.  Each  of  the  party  was  mounted  upon  an  elephant;  and 
as  most  of  them  had  had  very  little  practice  in  this  method  of 
locomotion,  they  were  more  occupied  with  the  fearful  joltings 
of  their  animals  than  with  the  enjoyment  of  observing  the 
forest  upon  which  they  were  entering,  and  of  feeling  the  com- 
l)arative  coolness  of  the  early  morning  air.  M.  Gamier  hirtself 
was  mounted  upon  a  young  female  elephant,  which,  vith  the 
natural  timidity  and  sensitiveness  of  her  age  and  sex,  became 
suddenly  frightened  by  the  sight  of  some  odd-looking  tree,  and 
rushed  off  at  full  speed  among  the  forest,  at  the  risk  of  dashing 
into  fragments  the  howdah  and  everybody  in  it.  The  beast 
was  only  stopped  by  the  elephant-driver  forcing  two  or  three 


now  nre  scattered  among  the  vegetation  on  the  ground,  there 
starts  a  causeway  constructed  of  large  blocks  of  sandstone^ 
crossing  the  moat,  which,  more  than  200  yards  in  width,  has 
been  dug  out  in  front  of  the  enclosure.  They  followed  this 
causeway,  which  terminates  at  the  central  entrance ;  passing 
through  this,  they  saw  before  them,  at  a  distance  of  500  yards, 
the  edifice  itself — a  dark  and  imposing  mass,  showing  the  out- 
line of  its  nine  towers  against  -the  deep  1  ae  sky.  A  distance 
of  400  yards  was  traversed  over  the  ca  .seway,  which  is  still 
continued  inside  the  enclosure,  before  the  first  peristyle  of  the 
pagoda  is  reached.  A  second  terrace,  larger  and  more  highly 
ornamented  than  the  first,  and  sujipcfed  by  elegantly-sculptured 
circular  columns,  terminates  the  causeway,  above  the  level  of 
which  it  rises  to  the  height  of  about  three  yards.  On  the  left, 
under  the  very  walls  of  the  edifice,  are  the  quarters  allotted  to 
the  priests  who  perform  the  duties  of  the  ancient  sanctuary; 
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nm!  near  these  there  is  another  hut,  made  of  bamboos  like  the 
former,  offering  shelter  to  the  pilgrims  who  visit  the  holy  place. 
In  this  last  the  travellers  established  themselves  for  several 
days.  The  monumental  entrance,  the  long  causeway  orna- 
mented with  fantastic  dragons,  and  slowly  traversed  at  the 
solemn  foot-pace  of  their  elephants,  the  two  vast  sheets  of 
water  extending  like  lakes  on  each  side,  the  colossal  appearance 
of  the  temple  itself,  all  showed  them  that  they  were  in  the 
presence  of  a  work  of  the  highest  order  and  of  more  than 
ordinary  proportions.  There  they  saw  (as  the  traveller  Mouhot 
says)  not  a  rival  temple  to  that  of  .Solomon,  which  was  doubtless 
unworthy  of  such  a  comparison,  but  the  masterpiece  of  some 
unknown  Michael  Angelo.  It  required  some  time  to  com- 
prehend the  exact  arrangement  of  a  building  which  measures 
outside  the  moats  about  6,000  English  yards,  or  nearly  three 
miles  and  a  half !  The  first  visit  g.ive  but  a  confused  notion  of 
it.  The  endless  staircases  and  galleries,  the  inner  courts  vith 
their  uniform  colonnades,  seemed  in  spite  of  their  symmetry,  or 
rather  on  account  of  their  symmetry,  to  form  an  inextricable 
labyrinth ;  and  the  enonnous  dimensions  of  each  of  the  parts 
rendered  it  additionally  difKcult  to  grasp  the  magnificent  whole. 

After  several  excursions — for  thus  we  may  call  visits  to  a 
monument  whose  dimensions  are  reckoned  by  miles — the  main 
plan  of  the  edifice  came  out  more  clearly.  Its  form  is  rectan- 
gular, longest  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west ;  and  the  four 
sides  together  measure  3,845  English  yards,  or  nearly  two 
miles  and  a  quarter.  The  principal  entrance  is  on  the  west 
side,  by  which  the  party  had  approached  it.  This  entrance  is, 
in  fact,  composed  of  a  gallery  254  yards  in  length,  resting  on 
a  basement  of  seven  yards  and. a  half  in  width.  The  gallery  is 
formed  externally  by  a  double  row  of  columns,  internally  by  a 
wall  in  which  false  windows  have  been  made  with  bars  of 
carved  stone,  looking  towards  the  pagoda.  In  the  centre  of 
the  gallery  rises  the  triumphal  arch,  with  the  triple  entrance 
described  above ;  and  at  its  extremities  are  two  other  openings 
on  a  level  with  the  soil,  which  were  used  for  the  passage  of 
chariots.  On  the  three  remaining  sides  of  the  enclosure  are 
three  gates  of  much  less  importance. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  nothing  in  all  this  vast  edifice 
appears  calculated  for  human  habitation.  The  only  galleries 
with  roofs  are  those  of  the  second  floor,  and  their  breadth 
is  not  more  than  seven  feet  and  a  half.  All  the  other  galleries 
are  open,  and  were  evidently  not  intended  to  be  inhabited.  It 
would  appear  that  nothing  in  this  wondrous  monument  had  any 
aim  or  end,  except  with  regard  to  the  quadruple  sanctuary  which 
is  established  at  the  base  of  the  central  tower.  Everything  rises 
towards  that,  everything  leads  to  it.  From  whichever  side  we 
may  approach  the  edifice,  we  find  ourselves  involuntarily  borne 
and  led  towards  one  of  the  four  vast  statues  which  occupy  the 
sides  of  this  tower,  and  look  towards  the  four  points  of  the 
compass.  The  base  of  the  corner  towers  is  bare,  and  is 
nothing  but  the  slightly-enlarged  point  of  intersection  of  the 
adjoining  galleries.  Nothing  stops  us  on  the  way.  The 
smaller  edifices  between  the  first  and  second  floor  are  passed 
without  notice;  only  the  two  sanctuaries  at  the  foot  of  the 
principal  staircase  of  the  third  floor  may  for  a  moment  arr  -st 
the  attention.  But  their  only  efifecc  is  to  bring  out  more  com- 
pletely the  height  of  the  central  edifice,  which  the  visitor  sees 
in  front  of  him  as  he  comes  out  of  the  covered  galleries.  The 
attraction  is  then  irresistible,  and  he  climbs  the  steps  of  the 
grand  staircase  without  room  for  a  wandering  thought 


All  the  columns  of  Angcor  Wat  are  square,  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  support  the  terrace  of  the  western 
facade,  and  those  which  fonn  a  peristyle  in  the  medial  gal- 
leries of  the  central  edifice.  The  capital  and  the  base  are  of 
uniform  ornamentation  and  admirable  workmanship.  The 
shaft  is  generally  even,  but  is  often  lightly  sculptured.  The 
pilasters  at  the  sides  of  the  gates  exhibit  a  still  richer  style  of 
ornament,  and  are  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with  archi- 
tectural roses,  with  figures  of  animals,  and  of  legendary  per- 
sonages, worked  out  with  marvellous  art.  Though  time  has 
covered  with  moss  the  vivid  outlines  of  these  sculptures,  they 
are  still  admirable,  and  can  bear  comparison  with  the  most 
perfect  work  of  a  Greek  chisel.  There  are  in  this  temple 
nearly  1,800  columns  and  pilasters,  of  which  the  largest  are 
about  thirteen  feet  and  a  half  high,  with  a  thickness  of  about 
eighteen  inches.  The  only  materials  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  vast  edifice  are  wood  and  a  very  fine-grained 
sandstone,  which  was  brought  from  quarries'  at  the  foot  of 
Pnom  Coulen,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Angcor  Wat. 
Everything  which  was  of  wood — ceilings  or  wainscots — has 
disappeared.  Some  of  the  blocks  of  stone  composing  the 
columns,  roofs,  and  walls,  are  nearly  four  yards  in  length,  by 
about  one  yard  in  breadth  and  thickness.  No  cement  has  been 
employed  in  bringing  these  stones  together ;  they  are  united  by 
simple  juxtaposition,  and  the  surfaces  in  contact  have  been 
polished  by  rubbing  one  against  the  other,  but  their  junction  is 
absolutely  perfect. 

The  monument  contains  a  considerable  number  of  inscrip- 
tions. Some  are  placed  as  explanations  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  the 
lower  gallery ;  others,  of  greater  antiquity,  and  containing  pro- 
bably more  important  historical  matter,  are  found  in  the 
galleries  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  temple.  Their  characters 
are  connected  with  the  present  Cambodian  >vriting,  and  the 
priests  can  read  many  of  them ;  but  the  most  ancient,  and  those 
which  would,  therefore,  be  the  most  interesting,  are  a  dead 
letter  to  them.  All  the  inscriptions  which  they  translate  are 
nothing  but  prayers  and  religious  formulas,  without  any  kind  of 
historical  importance.  A  certain  number  of  priests  are  attached 
to  the  ancient  sanctuary,  and  have  carefully  collected  in  one 
of  the  three  parallel  galleries  connecting  the  first  and  second 
storeys,  all  the  statues  and  fragments  of  statues  of  stone, 
bronze,  and  wood,  which  they  found  in  the  temple  and  its 
environs.  Most  of  them  are  of  the  ex  I'oto  kind,  and  show 
signs  of  gilding.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  and  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish between  those  of  ancient  and  modern  origin.  The 
priests  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  for  the  proper  maintenance 
of  this  immense  temple,  so  they  are  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  sweeping  out  the  most  frequented  of  the  central 
galleries  every  morning,  and  pulling  up  some  of  the  weeds 
which  grow  between  the  stones.  The  rest  of  the  building  is 
ahnost  entirely  given  over  to  vegetation  and  to  the  birds  of 
night,  which  make  it  their  habitation.  The  odours  which 
emanate  from  them,  and  the  filth  with  which  they  cover  the 
soil,  render  some  porticos  of  the  north  side  completely  unap- 
proachable. 

The  greater  part  of  the  lions  which  decorated  the  staircases 
of  the  temple  have  been  thrown  down  f  o  '  their  pedestals  in 
the  successive  invasions  which  brought  .liout  the  ruin  of  the 
ancient  Cambodian  Empire.  They  were  the  most  easily  de- 
stroyed of  all  its  features.  Those  which  still  remain  upright  are 
in  a  very  poor  state  of  preservation,  either  because  they  have 
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been  mutilated  as  ihcy  stand,  or  on  account  of  their  having  liad  . 
to  bear  without  shelter  all  the  ravages  of  climate,  the  most  i 
important  element  in  their  destruction.      The  towers  ol'  the  j 
second  elevation  have  also  been  half  ruined.      The  central  ' 
edifice  is  still,  from  all  points  of  view,  that  which  has  suffered 
least,  though  it  was  the  most  lofty,  and  the  most  liable  to 
injury.     The  awe  with  which  its  sanctuary  has  been  regarded, 
was,  doubtless,   a  preserving  force    against  invaders,  and  a 
stimulus  to  the  repairing  faculties  of  the  pious  inhabitants. 

After  giving  the  necessary  hints  to  the  rest  of  the  party  for 
the  improvement  of  their  time  at  Angcor  Wat,  M.  de  Lagre'e 
lefl  them  and  established  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  ruined 
city  of  Angcor  Tom,  or  Great  Angcor,  at  no  great  distance.  A 
week  was  to  be  passec'  in  this  way,  in  various  occupations  or 
excursions,  according  lo  the  work  or  inclination  of  each.  M. 
Gamier  remained  as  an  assiduous  guest  in  the  old  temple,  of 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  make  sundry  surveys,  and  to  find  the 
exact  geographical  position.  The  upper  storey  of  the  central 
edifice  is  raised  far  abov.e  the  rest,  and  from  the  top  of  the 
twelve  staircases  of  forty-two  steps  each,  which  connect  it  with 
the  second  storey,  a  vast  horizon  is  spread  before  the  eye. 
From  this  point  the  summits  of  the  Crom  Hill  and  the  Bakheng 
Hill,  each  covered  with  ruins,  the  bare  top  of  the  Little  Bok  Hill, 
and  the  distant  extremity  of  the  Pnom  Coulen  chain,  all  rise 
sharply  out  of  the  immense  plain,  and  break  the  monotony  of 
its  appearance.  The  highest  of  these  Kills  is  only  about  650 
feet,  and  most  of  them  are  scarcely  so  high  as  the  central  tower 
of  Angcor  Wat;  but  they  afford  excellent  landmarks  to  a 
wanderer  among  the  uniform  and  scantily-cleared  forests  which 
conceal  the  ruins  of  Angcor,  and  the  many  scattered  monu- 
ments beyond  its  walls,  from  the  eager  search  of  the  traveller. 

M.  Gamier  therefore  fixed  upon  a  peristyle  of  the  central 
edifice  of  Angcor  Wat  as  his  station  for  observations.  When 
the  heat  of  the  day  reduced  all  the  dwellers  in  the  temple  to  a 
state  of  immobility,  he  enjoyed  wandering  through  these  long 
and  silent  galleries,  which  were  only  disturbed  by  the  flapping 
of  the  countless  bats  which  had  taken  up  their  abode  there. 
The  bustling  and  active  life  which  he  had  just  left  disposed 
him  to  find  an  infinite  chann  in  this  isolation.  He  found 
the  hours  pass  swiftly  by  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
sculptures  and  bas-reliefs,  and  the  study  of  that  exquisite 
decoration  which  extends  to  the  roofs  and  external  surfaces  of 
the  towers,  and  which  offered  some  new  detail  at  every  moment. 
It  would  be  indeed  a  long  task  to  examine  those  endless  pages 
of  stone,  those  2,000  feet  of  sculptured  walls,  which  in  the 
gallery  of  bas-reliefs  illustrate  the  wars  of  the  King  of  the  Apes 
against  the  King  of  the  Angels,  the  joys  of  the  Buddhist  para- 
dise, and  the  torments  of  the  Buddhist  hell.  It  may,  however, 
be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  great  work,  "The 
History  of  Architecture,"  refers  to  these  magnificent  ruins,  and 
from  these  sculptured  battle-pieces  he  draws  another  proof,  if 
more  were  wanted,  of  the  high  civilisation  of  the  ancient 
Cambodians  who  built  them.  Photographs  have  shown  that 
the  chariots  there  represented  have  wheels  of  from  three  to 
five  feet  in  diameter,  with  sixteen  spokes.  They  appear  to 
have  turned  upon  the  axle,  and  are  so  thin  that  they  "  must 
have  been  made  of  metal,  for  no  London  coachmaker  could 
make  them  of  wood." 

A  feeling  of  profound  sorrow  mingles  with  the  admiration 
produced  by  these  sublime  ruins.  Those  who  look  at  the 
crumbling  towers  and  observe  the  rapid  decay  caused  by  hea'i 


and  moisture,  the  moss-covered  cracks,  the  plants  growing 
into  gigantic  trees  and  forcing  their  roots  between  the  sculptured 
stones,  must  naturally  fear  that  this  masterpiece  of  a  bygone 
age  may  utterly  disappear  before  giving  up  the  secret  of  its 
birth.  In  vain  do  the  few  priests  who  attend  to  the  sanctuary 
struggle  against  this  destruction  of  the  work  of  man  by  the 
hand  of  Nature.  She  is  ever  gaining  on  tlicni.  In  vain,  too, 
is  the  secret  asked  for.  A  Chinese  traveller  who  visited 
Angcor  in  the  year  1295  describes  the  city  of  Angcor  in  all  its 
splendour.  In  i6or,  Ribadeneyra  wrote  that  'there  are  in 
Cambodia  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  which  some  declare  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Romans  or  Alexander  the  Great.  It  is 
astonishing  that  none  of  the  natives  can  live  amid  these  ruins, 
which  are  the  haunts  of  wild  beasts."  Mr.  Fergusson  says  that 
"  in  old  Cambodian  traditions  collected  by  Dr.  Bastian,  and  in 
those  extracted  from  Siamese  books  by  Colonel  Low,  nothing  is 
more  asserted  and  insisted  on  than  tiie  presence  of  a  Prince  of 
Rome,  or  Romans,  and  a  race  of  white  men."  He,  however, 
imagines  the  work  to  have  been  that  of  a  race  which  migrated 
from  the  Indus ;  and  he  considers  Angcor  Wat  to  be  the  best 
and  greatest  of  the  temples  dedicated  to  the  Naga,  or  Snake- 
worship.  There  are  snakes  all  over  it.  Cornices  and  balus- 
trades are  snakes ;  every  angle  of  the  roofs  is  adorned  with  the 
seven-headed  snake,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  them ;  the 
courts  are  the  tanks  of  the  Naga;  and  the  whole  water 
arrangements  of  the  temple  were  connected  with  the  "  worship 
of  the  Snake,  and  that  only."  He  considers  that  the  chief 
temples  may  be  tolerably  well  assumed  to  have  occupied  two 
centuries — between  1150  and  1350 — the  Angcor  Wat  being 
about  the  middle  of  this  period,  and  "  being  thus  the  trae  re- 
presentative of  the  great  building  mania  which  possessed  the 
whole  worid  in  the  13th  century."  The  mystery  of  its  origin 
can  hardly  be  greater  than  that  of  the  causes  which  in  so  short 
a  time  produced  desolation  and  ruin  in  what  must  have  been 
one  of  the  most  splendid  wonders  of  the  worid. 

M.  Gamier  and  his  companions  passed  their  time  pleasantly 
in  various  excursions,  bathing  in  the  little  Angcor  River,  or 
shooting  in  the  forests;  and,  though  the  heat  was  excessive, 
and  the  jungle  very  difficult  to  penetrate  on  account  of  the 
usual  entanglement  of  tropical  trees,  shrubs,  and  parasites  of 
every  description,  yet  they  found  constant  excitement  in  the 
fact  that  they  might  at  any  time  discover  among  its  intricacies 
a  causeway,  a  statue,  or  some  awful  monument  staring  at  them 
through  the  branches.  The  natives  for  the  most  part  appeared 
to  have  a  superstitious  fear  of  entering  these  forests  where  are 
concealed  so  many  awe-inspiring  remains  of  the  older  world, 
am'  ivhere  they  dread  encountering  the  spirits  of  the  departed. 
Tt.ey  were  also  impressed  with  the  usual  idea  that  the  new- 
comers were  seeking  for  ancient  treasures;  and  it  was  difficult 
to  get  any  assistance  from  them  for  these  reasons.  M.  de 
Ligrde,  however,  contrived  by  good  payment  to  induce  an 
experienced  man.  to  take  another  view  of  the  case.  His 
recessities  overcame  his  fears  and  suspicions ;  and  he  proved 
himself  a  useful  guide  in  the  forests,  for  in  a  very  short  time, 
under  his  auspices,  M.  de  Lagrde  was  successful  enough  to  find 
three  new  monuments. 

From  the  outermost  terrace  of  Angcor  Wat  starts  a  cause- 
way, now  half  buried  in  the  soil  of  the  forest,  which  leads  to 
the  southern  gate  of  the  ruined  city.     It  leaves,  on  the  lefl,  a 
small  hill,  which  they  had  all  seen  in  their  walks,  and  which 
'has  been  previously  named  as  the  Bakheng  Hill — a  small 
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mound  of  about  sixty  yards  in  licight,  which  at  first  appears 
only  an  insignificant  accident  of  the  soil,  still  more  hidden  and 
attenuated  by  the  dense  vegetation  which  covers  it.  At  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Angcor  Wat  the  first  slopes  of  the 
eastern  summit  of  the  hill  are  discovered.  A  stag  passes ;  you 
make  a  few  steps  beyond  the  path  to  follow  him  with  your 
eye,  and  you  discover  in  the  thicket  a  couple  of  stone  lions  of 
imposing  proportions,  which  seem  to  challenge  your  approach. 

The  staircase,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  found  the  lions,  is 
almost  totally  destroyed,  and  replaced  by  a  kind  of  even  slope 
covered  with  moss,  under  which  the  stone  is  soon  discovered. 
Its  ascent  is  easily  accomplished ;  in  a  short  time  a  kind  of 
esplanade,  made  out  of  the  solid  rock,  is  re  .'.iicd,  the  surface 
of  which  appears  to  have  been  once  carefully  levelled  with 
cement.  A  small  brick  structure  attracts  the  eye  :  it  covers 
the  print  of  a  foot  of  Buddha,  the  gilding  and  pattern  of  which 
is,  like  the  structure  itself,  of  a  very  modern  date ;  but  one 
soon  finds  in  the  rock  several  holes  which  have  been  applied 
to  the  placing  of  pillars,  and  a  little  further  may  be  seen 
some  of  the  pillars  themselves,  erect.  If  we  follow  the  traces 
of  this  colonnade,  we  arrive  at  an  enclosure,  which  probably 
was  passed  by  a  monumental  gateway,  but  there  are  not 
sufficient  elements  for  accurately  settling  this  part  of  the 
edifice.  Within  the  enclosure,  and  symmetrically  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  colonnade,  are  some  ruined  buildings,  in 
which  many  statues,  or  fragments  of  statues,  have  been  piously 
collected  by  the  natives.  Continuing  our  walk  towards  the 
west,  we  find  ourselves  in  due  time  at  the  foot  of  what  once 
formed  the  monument  itself,  consisting  of  five  terraces,  cut  out 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  hill  in  regular  stages.  Their  shape  is 
nearly  rectangular,  and  they  lie,  one  above  the  other,  at  about 
four  yards'  distance ;  the  height  of  the  stages  is  about  three  yards 
and  a  half;  and  they  are  ascended  by  means  of  staircases, 
guarded  by  stone  lions  upon  pedestals.  At  the  angles  of  each 
terrace,  and  about  thirty  feet  from  the  two  sides  of  each  stair- 
case, are  beautiful  little  turrets  of  about  sixteen  feet  high ;  and 
each  of  these  sixteen  turrets  contains  a  statue.  Three  towers 
once  looked  over  the  surrounding  country  from  the  summit  of 
this  monumental  hill,  though  nothing  is  now  to  be  seen  of 
them  but  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins.  But  what  a  fairy-like 
view  must  have  been  formerly  presented  to  those  who  from 
these  towers  looked  down  ui)on  the  hill  itself,  with  the  lions, 
the  turrets,  the  stone  steps  leading  down  to  the  plain,  and  the 
city  of  Angcor  the  Great,  with  its  ramparts  and  its  countless 
monuments,  the  summits  of  which  once  sparkled  with  gold, 
and  which  are  now  covered  by  a  tropical  forest,  with  its  con- 
tinuous sheet  of  verdure  ! 

A  few  minutes'  walking  towartls  the  city  itself  from  the 
Bakheng,  which  is  a  kind  of  Acropolis  to  it,  brought  the  party 
before  a  gate  which  belongs  to  the  southern  face  of  the  en- 
closure. This  enclosure  is  rectangular,  with  a  perimeter  of 
about  nine  English  miles.  It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  a  moat 
of  about  400  feet  in  width  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  in 
depth.  The  walls  are  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  are  sup- 
ported on  the  inside  by  thick  embankments.  The  gate  in 
front  is  approached  by  a  stone  bridge  thrown  across  the 
moat,  but  wars  and  destructions  of  every  kind  have  so  ruined 
everything  here,  that  in  the  accumulated  mass  of  fragments  it 
is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  general  arrangements  of  this 
bridge.  Fortunately  there  arc  four  other  similar  gates;  and 
especially  from  those  on  the  west  and  on  the  south-east — 


which  is  traditionally  called  the  Gate  of  the  l")ead — we  are 
enabled  to  judge  what  these  monumental  avenues  nuist 
formerly  have  been.  They  are  made  of  huge  blocks  of  sand- 
stone, resting  on  narrow  arches  which  are  scarcely  large 
enough  for  the  free  circulation  of  the  water  in  the  moats.  A 
gigantic  stone  dragon  forms  a  b.alustrade  on  each  side,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  bridge  raises  its  nine  heads  like  a  fan ; 
it  is  supported  on  both  sides  by  fifty-four  giants,  seated,  and 
facing  outwards  from  the  city.  At  the  south-east  gate  these 
statues  represent  persons  of  grave  demeanour,  covered  with 
rich  garments,  the  heads  ornamented  with  lofty  head-dresses. 
Those  nearest  to  the  gates  are  taller  than  the  rest,  and  have 
several  heads,  or  one  with  several  faces.  The  gates  them- 
selves have  only  one  opening,  made  through  an  enormous 
mass  of  masonry,  which  is  connected  with  the  enclosure  by  a 
gallery.  This  masonry  serves  as  the  b.ase  f  jr  three  towers,  end- 
ing in  a  point,  the  central  one  being  the  highest.  The  long  cause- 
way, peopled  by  these  strange  beings  of  .tone,  the  towers  and 
the  gigantic  sculptures  with  which  they  .ire  covered,  ir-  ke  one 
dream  of  the  wonders  of  the  "Arabian  Nights  ;"  and,  indeed, 
their  appearance  must  have  been  still  more  astonishing. 

Wandering  through  the  remains  of  endless  roads  and  gal- 
leries, buried  in  forest  and  jungle  which  weredifficult  to  penetrate, 
they  found  the  ruins  of  monument  after  monument,  each,  if 
possible,  more  astonishing  than  the  preceding.  At  rather  more 
than  a  mile  within  the  enclosure  of  the  city  is  one  in  which 
forty-two  towers  were  counted.  This  seemed  to  be  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  ruins,  and  from  the  character  of  its  in- 
scriptions and  the  style  of  its  ornament,  it  was  considered  older 
than  the  Angcor  Wat.  The  ancient  Cambodian  name  of  this 
wonderful  building  is  IJaioii;  but  the  Cambodians  also  call  it 
J'rciisiU  Li%  Pouii,  or  the  Hide-and-Seek  Pagoda,  from  the 
interminable  labyrinth  of  its  g.allerics. 

In  spite  of  the  dense  shade  of  the  forest  in  which  all  these 
marvels  are  enfolded,  the  party  suffered  greatly  from  the  intense 
heat  when  they  emerged  from  the  comp.iratively  cool  galleries 
of  the  Hide-and-Seek,  and  were  glad  to  refresh  themselves  in 
the  hut  where  M.  de  Lagree  had  established  himself  for  several 
days  in  the  midst  of  this  strange  wilderness.  Near  this  they 
found  what  is  called  the  Palace,  measuring  more  than  1,500  feet 
from  east  to  west,  and  al  t  i.ooo  from  north  to  south,  con- 
taining, among  other  woi.  -jrs,  a  vast  terrace  sculptured  with 
battles  of  giants  and  rows  of  elephants,  in  the  most  varied  and 
natural  attitudes  that  can  be  conceived.  At  the  north  end  of  this 
is  an  open  spot  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  upon  which,  sheltered  by 
a  wretched  roof,  reposes  the  famous  statue  described  by  Mouhot 
as  the  "  Leper  King."  Tradition  says  that  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century  the  reigning  king  was  afflicted  with 
leprosy  for  deserting  the  snake-worship  of  his  forefathers,  and 
adojiting  the  Brahminical  or  Buddhist  heresy. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  a  boundless  field  of  research  is 
still  open  to  exploration  among  these  wondrous  remains  of  a 
lost  civilisation,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  which  are  equally 
enveloped  in  mystery.  M.  de  Lagrde  and  his  comrades  were, 
however,  obliged  to  move  to  new  ground.  On  July  the  ist,  they 
found  their  elephants  all  saddled  in  front  of  the  Angcor  Wat ; 
and,  after  a  friendly  farewell  interview  with  the  Governor  of 
Siem  R^ap,  they  embarked  on  the  river  in  light  boats,  and 
amidst  stifling  heat  descended  it,  until  they  rejoined  their  gun- 
boat at  the  entrance  of  the  great  lake.  Next  day  they  anchored 
once  more  at  Compong  Luong. 
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"GiVE  .1  dog  .1  bad  name  and  hang  him,"  is  a  proverb  aptly  costumes  and  habits  of  the  people  are  so  different  from  what 

ilUistrated  by  the  city  of  Cracow.     It  has  so  long  enjoyed  such  are  seen  in  any  of  the  cities  of  Western  Europe,  that  one  never 

an   unenviable   rc|)utation    for  dreariness,   misery,   <lirt,   and  :  feels  weary  of  watching  them ;  but  no  amount  of  description 

vermin,  that  we  arrived  with  some  serious  misgivings   as  to  |  will  furnish  an  intelligible  idea  of  the  pictures(iuc  aii|)earance 


DESCENDING  INTO  THE  MINE. 


what  might  be  in  store  for  us  during  the  few  days  we  should 
have  to  spend  there.  All  the  hotels  were  reported  to  be  bad 
and  dirty,  so  we  were  not  a  little  si  rprised  at  being  shown 
into  a  clean  and  well-furnished  bedroom  on  our  arrival  at  the 
"  Hotel  Saski,"  and  still  more  to  find  next  day  that  the  cuisine 
also  was  excellent. 

The  city  is  very  interesting,  and  well  repays  a  journey  of 
some  distance,  though  it  does  not  take  long  to  explore.    The 

VOL.   V. 


of  the  great  square  in  the  early  morning.  The  square  itself 
covers  a  large  space  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  The  centre 
of  It  is  occupied  by  the  old  Cloth  Hall,  a  huge,  half-ruinous 
building  of  red  brick,  no  longer  required  for  its  original 
purpose,  as  Cracow  cannot  now  boast  of  any  extensive  manu- 
factures. Beside  it  stands  the  old  watch-tower,  formerly  part 
of  the  Rathhaus,  which  is  in  better  preservation.  On  one  side 
of  the  square  is  a  very  large  church  (dedicated  to  the  Assump- 
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tion  of  the  Virgin),  also  of  red  brick,  with  two  medixval  towcru ; 
while  tlie  other  sides  f.re  occupied  by  large  houses,  some  of 
which  have  inferior  sliops  on  the  ground  floor 

At  this  time  of  d:iy  the  space  between  the  Cloth  Hall  and 
the  church  is  full  jf  men  and  women,  who,  judging  from  their 
appearance,  se'.m  to  have  come  from  almost  every  country 
imder  heaven.  Some  "have  wares  to  sell,  and  others  are  doing 
their  market'ng ;  but  a  considerable  portion  seem  to  be  doing 
nothing  in  particular — just  sauntering  about,  or  standing  in 
little  groups.  Many  of  the  women  look  rather  Asiatic  than 
I''uropean,  thei.-  heads  bound  with  a  fancy  white  or  red  cloth, 
something  after  the  fashion  of  a  turban,  their  dress  of  bright 
colours,  the  loost  jacket  generally  red,  with  the  under-garmcnt 
and  sleeves  whito.  The  men,  however,  present  a  greater 
variety  than  the  >'omen — a  reversal  of  the  ordinary  rule — 
as  almost  every  village  round  Cracow  has  a  costume  peculiar 
to  itself.  The  scene  includes  the  various  uniforms  of  several 
different  regiments  of  soldiers,  a  large  Austrian  garrison  being 
stationed  at  Cracow  ;  then  almost  every  third  man  you  meet  is 
a  Jew,  most  of  whom  wear  a  long  black  coat,  coming  down 
to  their  heels,  high  boots,  and  a  beaver  hat.  Then  there  are 
tlie  Poles,  in  all  the  varieties  of  their  national  costume ;  and 
a  few  from  Russia,  Hungary,  and  other  parts,  to  add  to  the 
miscellaneous  assemblage. 

The  Poles  generally  wear  a  long-tailed  coat  of  white 
woollen  cloth,  faced  wiih  red,  or  of  red  cloth  with  white 
facings,  ornamented  with  red  oi  Mue  tassels  on  the  back ; 
some  fancy  hat  or  cap,  frequently  with  flowers  or  a  peacock's 
feather  stuck  in  it;  a  bright-coloured  waistcoat,  much  orna- 
mented with  metal  buttons,  &c.,  and  a  pair  of  boots  reaching 
nearly  to  the  knee.  They  are  for  the  most  part  fine,  well- 
made  men,  with  determined  countenances,  just  such  as  we 
can  fancy  constituted  the  formidable  Uhlans,  who  for  centuries 
in  succession  stayed  the  advance  of  the  Muscovite  and  the 
Saracen  into  Central  Europe ;  and  just  the  men  who  would  be 
r^ady  to  handle  the  lance  again  at  the  very  first  call  for  the 
restoration  of  their  ancient  kingdom.  Such  an  eventuality 
is,  indeed,  by  no  means  impossible.  The  amor  pat  rue  is  far 
from  extinguished,  though  three  generations  have  passed  away 
since  the  partition  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  centenary  of  that 
sad  event  in  the  history  of  Polano,  which  will  happen  next 
year,  will  not  pass  without  some  attempt  to  inflame  their 
patriotic  zeal.  Already  preparations  in  that  direction  are 
being  made.  A  fortnight  before  the  writer's  visit  to  Teschen, 
a  political  gathering  was  held  in  a  field  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  town,  at  which  the  Poles  met,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  on  horseback,  each  carrying  his  favourite  lance,  and 
on  which  occasion  the  speeches  were  all  directed  against 
the  powers  that  be.  They  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
an  organisation  is  being  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
great  demonstration  next  year,  the  centre  of  which  is  at  Lem- 
berg,  the  capital  of  Galicia. 

The  corner  of  the  square  leading  to  the  principal  street 
in  Cracow  may  be  termed  the  Exchange,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
Jews  mostly  congregate.  A  stranger  cannot  walk  along  this 
part  without  being  continually  asked  if  he  has  not  some  money 
to  change;  and  the  money-dealers  have  in  their  hands  a 
number  of  dirty  little  paper  gulden  (worth  about  twenty  pence 
,  each),  ready  to  complete  the  transaction  on  the  spot.  Their 
desire  to  make  some  profit  out  of  you  is,  indeed,  a  continual 
nuisance,  for  you  cannot  look  into  a  shop  window  in  passing 


without  directly  finding  a  Jew  behind  you,  whis|)ering  some, 
thing  into  your  ear — by  no  means  a  comfortable  sensation, 
as  some  of  them  certainly  do  not  look  over  clean. 

Many  of  the  people,  as  soon  as  they  had  done  their 
marketing,  rei)aircil  into  the  adjoining  church ;  the  door  was 
standing  open,  and  a  few  decrepit  old  beggars  were  sitting 
on  the  steps.  On  entering  we  fonnd  full  mass  was  being 
celebrated,  as  it  happened  to  be  the  festival  of  the  Assump- 
tion, and  the  church  was  quite  full  of  a  most  modey 
assemblage.  There  were  many  of  the  upper  class  dressed 
in  English  fashion,  but  besides  them  were  representatives  of  all 
the  other  classes  referred  to  above,  except,  of  course,  the  Jews ; 
many  had  large  bundles  of  herbs  or  vegetables  in  their  hands, 
and  others  baskets  containing  sundry  articles  of  food,  which 
they  carried  with  them  into  the  church.  Even  the  roughest 
of  the  men  seemed  very  devout,  and  some  of  the  worshippers 
knelt  down  in  true  oriental  style,  and  kissed  the  pavement 
before  they  left.  The  church  is  very  richly  decorated  through- 
out with  blue  and  gold,  and  cunning  work  of  all  sorts. 

One  of  the  best   opportunities   for  studying  the  1e 

themselves  may  be  gained  by  just  sitting  down  upon 
undertheshadeof  the  trees,  in  the  gardens  which — excv.j,.  ^.^n 
the  river  side — encircle  the  city.  These  walks  are  the  favourite 
retreat  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  form  also 
the  grand  promenade  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  If  the  Jews, 
however,  are  to  form  a  special  study,  a  visit  to  Kasimierz  is 
necessary,  as  that  quarter,  separated  from  the  city  by  a  small 
arm  of  the  Vistula,  is  specially  their  own.  According  to  a 
census  taken  fourteen  years  ago,  they  numbered  ii,937, 
out  of  a  total  population  of  41,086;  and  therefore  they  do 
not  care  to  aficct  any  conformity  with  the  Gentiles,  either  in 
habits  or  dress. 

The  time  was  when  Cracow  had  a  population  of  80,000, 
and  when  it  also  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  being  the  capital 
of  a  great  kingdom — the  partition  of  Poland  amongst  its  three 
powerful  neighbours,  after  centuries  of  military  struggles,  was 
the  final  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  Ill  fortune,  how- 
ever, still  attended  it,  for  just  as  it  was  beginning  to  recover 
itself,  after  some  years  of  peace,  it  was  visited  by  two  terrible 
fires  in  1850,  which  consumed  one-iifteenth  part  of  the  whole 
city.  The  buildings  destroyed  have  since  been  replaced 
by  better,  but  the  city  still  maintains  the  character  of  a 
poverty-stricken  place,  the  preponderance  of  the  lower  orders 
being  unusually  large,  and  the  houses  being  apparently  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  the  number  and  circumstances  of  the 
tenants. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  old  walls,  and  one  gate  of 
the  city,  still  remains,  but  the  zamek,  or  citadel,  is  well  kept 
up,  and  is  of  great  h'::)torical  interest.  With  it  a~<i  associated 
some  of  the  greatest  names  and  principal  events  of  Polish 
history.  It  stands  on  a  low  rock,  overlooking  the  river,  and 
contains  the  garrison,  some  public  buildings,  and  tiie  cathedral. 
It  is  in  the  last-named  edifice  that  the  chief  intevest  centres,  as 
it  is  the  last  resting-place  of  Stanislaus,  Kasimir  the  Great,  and 
the  Jagellos,  Sobieski,  Kosciuszko,  and  others,  whose  names 
will  always  be  remembered  with  veneration  as  long  as  any 
sentiment  of  nationality  lives  in  the  Polish  breast  The 
monument  to  the  memory  of  St  Stanislaus,  which  stands  in 
the  centre  of  the  church,  is  all  of  sohd  silver ;  the  side  chapels, 
which  contain  the  other  memorials  of  the  heroes  of  Polish 
history,  are  decorated  with  sculptures  by  Thorwaldsen,  Canova, 
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nml  others.  Their  mortal  remains  lie  in  the  cr)'|)t  below, 
where  the  plain  saicophagiis  of  black  stone,  sim|)!y  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Koscius/.ko,  is  not  the  least  interesting 
object  The  sacristy  is  rich  in  costly  treasures,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  nations  which  were  interesteil  in  the 
succession  to  the  Polish  throne — the  king  being  elective  and 
not  hereditary — seem  to  have  vied  with  one  another  in  the 
lavishness  of  their  gifts.  Holy  vessels,  crucifixes,  vestments, 
&c.,  made  or  worked  by  royal  hands,  and  studded  with 
jewels,  are  still  preserved,  notwithstanding  all  the  reverses  of 
Poland's  fortune  ;  many  are  of  Very  ancient  workmanshij),  and 
the  value  in  pearls  alone  must  be  something  almost  fabulous  ; 
others,  including  the  coronation  chair  and  robes  of  the  kings, 
have  special  value  on  account  of  their  historical  associations. 

A  pilgrimage  must  be  made  to  tlie  unique  memorial  raised 
in  honour  of  Kosciuszko.  It  stands  at  the  end  of  a  ridge 
of  hills  overlooking  the  city,  at  a  distance  of  about  three 
miles.  On  the  escarpment  a  fortification  has  been  <  onstructed, 
and  within  is  a  conical  mound  of  earth  about  150  feet  in 
height,  now  clothed  with  grass  and  wild  flowers,  on  the  apex 
of  which  stands  a  large  boulder  of  granite,  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  the  hero.  To  every  lover  of  Poland  it  is  indeed 
sacred  ground,  and  all  her  sons  and  daughters,  from  the  highest 
of  her  nobles  down  to  the  humblest  citizen,  rejoiced  in  toiling 
to  keep  tip  this  huge  tumulus ;  earth  from  all  the  battle-fields 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  kingdom  having  been  brought 
to  increase  the  pile.  The  spot  has  been  well  chosen  for 
the  purpose — the  artificial  hill  is  seen  to  great  advantage 
as  you  enter  Cracow  from  the  west,  and  from  its  summit  a 
beautiful  panorama  is  obtained.  At  your  feet  is  the  royal 
city,  with  its  large  churches  and  lofty  spires,  the  zamek  (with 
the  cathedral)  keeping  guard  over  the  town  pn  the  one  side, 
and  the  Vistula  on  the  other;  while  all  around  is  the  great 
plain  of  Poland,  of  which  the  portion  on  the  left  hand  is 
now  incorporated  with  Russia  to  within  five  miles'  distance, 
the  rest  being  under  the  government  of  Austria.  On  the  south 
the  view  is  bounded  by  the  long  range  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains. 

The  form  of  Kosciuszko's  memorial  is  not  altogether 
unique,  for  there  are  two  ancient  earthen  tumuli  within 
sight — one  said  to  be  in  memory  of  Krak,  the 'founder  of 
the  city,  and  the  other  of  his  daughter  Wauda.  In  size, 
however,  they  are  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  modern 
erection,  and  we  know  nothing  of  the  devotion  displayed  in 
raising  them,  though  of  course  legendary  associations  arc  not 
wanting.  Like  most  of  the  princes  of  his  time — the  seventh  or 
eighth  century — Krak  is  reputed  to  have  slain  the  giant  dragon ; 
and  Wauda  drowned  herself,  considering  the  preservation  of 
her  chastity  more  precious  than  life  itself. 

Cracow  can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  any  industry  of 
special  character  ;  petty  trading,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal support  of  the  people.  The  neighbouring  town  of  Wie- 
liczka,  only  six  miles  distant,  is,  hoivever,  entirely  indebted  to 
one  article— salt — for  its  prosperity,  as  it  immediately  overlies 
I  he  largest  deposit  of  rock  salt  in  the  whole  world,  so  far  at  least 
as  is  at  present  known.  It  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  mine 
has  been  worked  for  more  than  six  hundred  years,  and  it  still 
continues  to  yield  increasing  quantities  of  this  valuable,  though 
cheap  mineral;  not  that  it  is  here  particularly  cheap  to  the 
consumer;-  foi  the  Austrian  Government  has  a  salt  monopoly, 
and  makes  an  enormous  profit  out  of  it    It  can,  however. 


be  mined  at  a  very  small  expense,  as  labour  in  Galicia  costs 
extremely  little,  and  the  salt  lies  in  such  immense  masses, 
without  the  intermixture  of  nny  foreign  ingredient,  that  it  ran 
be  worked  out  in  large  blocks — an  operation  which  might  much 
more  appropriately  be  termed  quarrying  than  mining,  though 
far  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

A  considerable  party  gener.illy  assembles  on  the  show 
days,  to  vijit  the  works,  and  the  larger  the  party  the  better, 
because  then  a  greater  illumination  can  be  had  at  a  reasonable 
expense  per  head.  A  loose  linen  coat  is  supplied  to  each 
visitor,  ladies  and  gentlemen  all  alike,  so  that  when  dressed 
they  present  a  rather  grotesque  appearance,  and  one  can 
scarcely  help  experiencing  a  tragicocomic  sensation  as  you 
mistake  your  own  friends  in  thc'r  pew  guise,  and  discuss 
with  your  fellow-explorers  the  probable  or  possible  state  of 
the  mine  against  which  you  are  thus  guarded. 

Having  visited  salt  mines  before  in  other  in  countries, 
we  were  not  surprised  at  this  preparatory  toilet,  but  on  ex- 
ploring the  depths  below  we  were  astonished  to  find  all  this 
a  pure  farce — we  came  out  of  the  mine  just  as  clean  and 
dry  as  we  were  on  entering !  The  perfect  dryness  of  many 
parts  of  the  mine,  and  general  dryness  of  the  whole,  is,  indeed, 
one  of  its  most  remarkable  features.  You  do  occasionally 
experience  a  slight  moisture  on  the  floor  of  the  gallery  through 
which  you  may  be  walking,  though  in  no  instance  could  it 
be  called  wet ;  and  now  and  then  a  slight  efflorescence  of 
salt  is  to  be  seen  on  the  walls.  We  only  observed  this, 
however,  where  layers  of  earthy  substances  intervened ;  as  soon 
as  the  solid  beds  of  rock  salt  were  entered,  the  mine  was  dry 
and  even  dusty  if  such  a  term  may  be  applied  to  the  powder 
of  rock  salt 

When  we  talk  of  a  bed  of  this  mineral,  the  reader  must 
not  picture  to  himself  a  layer  five  or  ten  feet  thick,  through 
which  galleries  are  driven,  a  id  the  material  worked  out  to 
the  right  and  left,  as  in  a  coal  mine ;  but  a  mass  of  unknown 
extent,  the  salt  itself  being  the  principal  rock,  anil  the  earthy 
portions  the  mere  accidents.  This  bouleversement  of  the 
ordinary  features  of  a  mine  has  led  to  its  being  worked  at 
times  in  a  very  unmethodical  manner,  and  this  very  want  of 
method  makes  the  sight  all  the  more  impressive  to  the 
occasional  visitor.  He  descends  a  shaft  by  about  350  steps, 
and  having  then  reached  the  first  level,  he  almost  immediately 
finds  himself  ushered  into  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony, 
containing  life-size  figures  and  decorations,  all  of  solid  salt. 
This  chapel  is  thirty-nine  feet  high,  proving  the  minimum  thick- 
ness of  the  salt  at  this  spot  In  the  course  of  a  two  miles'  walk 
below  ground,  you  descend  to  other  levels,  and  every  now  and 
then  come  upon  a  large  excavation — one  fitted  up  as  a  ball- 
room, and  others  left  in  a  more  natural  condition — which 
are  far  more  impressive,  on  account  of  their  grander  pro- 
portions. Some  of  these  exceed  a  hundred  feet  in  height, 
the  extent  of  which  can  only  be  shown  by  letting  off  rockets 
and  following  them  with  the  eye  till  they  strike  the  roof  in 
their  ascent. 

Such  a  mode  of  illuminating  a  large  excavation — most 
probably  the  largest  artificial  cavern  in  existence — is  very 
eflicient,  as  the  rockets,  after  striking  the  roof,  dart  about  in 
all  directions.  The  guides  also  bum  Bengal  lights  in  some  of 
the  best  situations  for  producing  an  eflect;  and  in  some  of 
the  smaller  chambers  are  large  pendant  chandeliers,  in  w'-ich 
clear  crystals  of  salt  are  substituted  for  the  usual  glass  drops. 
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Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  remarkable  dryness  <,f  ' 
the  mine.  It  is  not,  howivcr,  the  case  ihrougliout,  for  w : 
made  a  boating  excursion  in  a  lar;,'e  punt,  from  one  chambei 
tlirough  a  tunnel  into  a  second  chamber,  all  heun  in  the  solid 
rock.  The  water  of  this  imderground  sea  is  thirty-three  feet 
deej),  and,  being  a  thoroughly  saturated  brine,  it  has  no  more 
effect  upon  its  salt  ■nails  than  if  they  consisted  of  stone. 

Tlie  colour  of  the  .salt  rock  varies  from  white  to  an  iron  : 
grey,  and  the  blocks,  which  may  be  seen  exposed  fo.  sale  , 
in  the  shops  of  Cracow,  often  look  more  like  hmips  of  I 
granite.  This  idea  can  hardly  be  dispelled,  when  you  find  | 
the  salt  used  in  the  mine  as  building  stone.  Where  the  roof  is 
weak,  or  old  workings  are  desired  to  be  blocked  up,  lumps  of  ; 


salt,  cut  with  the  regularity  of  stone,  are  invariably  used  for 
the  purpose,  and  then  you  appear  to  be  walking  between  wal's 
of  masonry. 

The  salt  is  worked  with  a  sharp  jiick,  with  which  the 
miners  undermine  it  along  the  level  of  the  working,  and 
then  divide  it  perpendicularly  into  panels  of  about  nine  feet 
wide.  The  rock  is  so  compact,  and  free  from  flaws,  that 
artificial  supports  are  not  often  necessary,  though  a  good  deal 
of  timbering  is  used  in  passing  through  the  partings,  and  one 
feels  no  sense  of  insecurity  when  guns  are  being  fired  off  in  these 
great  vaulted  chambeis — a  common  practice  for  the  amusement 
of  the  visitors  and  the  startling  of  such  as  liavc  weak  nerves,  as 
many  of  them  produce  a  very  long  series  of  reverberations. 
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\Vr.  have  been  accustomed  somewhat  hastily  to  confound  tlie 
Japanese  and  Chinese  people  together.  This  is  partly  ouini; 
to  both  countries  being  situated  in  the  extreme  East,  and  partly  ; 
owi'.ig  to  the  fict  th.at  Chinese 
and  Japanese  civih.'.ation  has  had 
a  connnon  basis.  i"he  truth  is, 
that  some  centuries  .igo  ihere  was 
a  mania  in  Japan  for  everjthing 
Chinese,  just  as  there  is  now 
prevalent  there  a  mania  for  every, 
thing  I'uropean.  .\t  that  early 
pcnoil,  Chinese  literature  and  the 
philosophy  of  Confucius  were 
introduced,  and  with  them  many 
rules  of  life  and  government  that 
soon  began  to  affect  the  character 
of  the  peoi>le  and  tivar  rulers. 
The  s.iyings  of  Confucius  and 
the  arguments  of  Mencius,  the 
Aristotle  and  I'lato  of  the  Chinese, 
became  'he  guides  of  iht: gahis/iti, 
or  learned.  Chinese  philosophy 
was  to  the  Japanese  what  Greek 
philosophy  was  to  Europeans  in 
the  Middle  .Ages.  The  books 
of  Koshi  and  Moshi — names  by 
which  Confucius  and  Mencius 
were  called— were  elucidated  with 
running  comments,  and  published 
in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  so  were 
also  the  ancient  books  of  China. 
Thus  vigorously  did  the  Japanese 
study  Chinese  cosmogony,  ethics, 

poetry,  and  philosophy,  and  the  11  ins.,  hn 

plasticity  of  the  Japanese  mind 

is  shown  by  adapting  itself  so  readily  to  this  foreign  litera- 
ture. 

Hut  while  the  influence  of  the  Chinese  books  and  scholars 
was  felt  in  the  innovations  which  were  made  in  the  government 
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and  the  educational  institutions,  the  new  element  had  to  con- 
form itself  in  a  measure  to  the  practical  mind  of  the  Japanese, 
and  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  were  retained  almost  intact. 

So  also  we  may  expect  to  finii 
in  the  modern  revolution  in 
Japan  that  although  the  influence 
of  foreign  learning  and  art  will 
effect  great  changes,  the  old  forms 
and  liabits  will  hardly  be  given 
up.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we 
hear  of  an  imposing  band  of 
officials  being  at  work  in  Tokei, 
endeavouring  to  produce  a  new 
alphabet  with  which  to  enabl- 
the  Japanese  to  write  down  not 
only  their  own,  but  every  other 
language  with  fiicility.  It  is  to 
be  formed  on  the  old  basis  of 
the  Japanese  syllabication. 

The  recent  innovations  have 
been     introduced     contempora- 
neously with  a  political  revolu- 
tion, and  htnce  we  may  hope  for 
a  greater   degree   of    thorough- 
ness.     The    restoration  of    the 
power  to  the  Mikado,  and  ilie 
cessation  of  the  Ty'^oo^'s  power, 
marks  a  great  epoch  in  the  history 
o*"  the  n.ition.    The  emperor  and 
lis  counsellors  are  wise  enough 
lo  see  that  a  knowledge  of  fi)reign 
matters  is  necessary  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  government,  and  that 
the  friendship  of  foreign  nations 
is  in  many  respects  advantageous. 
The  recent  edict   by  which  the  Japanese  are  rccpiired  to 
adopt  our  New  Year's  Day  as  their  own  ;  to  keep  the  seventh 
day  as  a  holiday  ;  and  the  25th  of  December  in  each  year  as  a 
day  of  commeinoratiou  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Jimmu,  the 
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founder  of  the  dynasty,  n.c.  660,  points  to  a  remarkable  desire 
to  make  tlie  whole  system  conform  to  foreign  notions  and 
methods.  Christmas  D.iy  is  to  be  observed  throughout  the 
empire  as  a  great  festival,  and  the  3rd  of  the  12th  month  of  the 
5th  year  of  Meiji  (the  designation  adopted  for  the  present 
reign  in  the  calendar)  corresponding  to  our  ist  of  January, 
1873,  is  to  be  reckoned  as  the  ist  of  the  ist  month  of  the  6th 
year  of  Afeiji. 

Every  year  is  to  consist  of  363  days,  which  are  to  be 
divided  into  twelve  months,  to  correspond  in  order  and  length 
to  ours.  Every  fouith  year  is  to  be  a  Leap  Year,  ox  Jiii-nm. 
Every  day  is  to  be  divided  into  twenty-four  hours,  and  not  into 
twelve  watches  as  heretofore.  In  this  way  the  Japanese  calen- 
dar will  be  made  to  harmonise  with  that  of  Europe. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  transition  from  feudal  Japan  to  the 
constitutional  government  of  the  Mikado,  that  the  whole  face  of 
society  is  becoming  changed  as  by  the  magician's  wand. 

The  stCi  "-tellers  who  used  to  go  about  Yedo,  amusing  the 
people  with  ;ales  of  the  wars  of  the  olden  time,  and  the  descrip- 
tions of  bat  ties,  and  the  storming  of  fortresses,  must  now  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  narration  of  the  latest  news  from  the  Far 
West  or  the  Further  East,  as  Europe  and  America  may  be 
designated. 

The  Japanese  are  no  longer  content  with  the  humdrum  life 
of  t'le  past;  a  spirit  of  inquiry  is  abroad,  and  newspapers  are 
springing  up,  not  only  in  the  chief  city,  but  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  The  introduction  of  machinery  for  many  of  the 
purposes  of  life  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  national  mind,  and 
new  fangles  are  eagerly,  almost  too  eagerly,  taken  up.  The 
printing  machine,  and  printing  by  movable  types  (which  is  also 
a  new  thing  for  them),  are  now  in  operation  in  Tokei.  Foreign 
architects,  engineers,  lawyers,  schoolmasters,  and  even  artisans, 
are  engaged  in  government  employ. 

Lighthouses  of  the  most  approved  plans,  and  bridges  of  iron 
of  the  latest  models,  are  being  erected.  At  the  government 
foundry,  at  Yokoska,  the  steam-hammer  is  in  use,  and  large 
castings  are  frequently  being  made. 

The  dress  of  the  Japanese  who  have  been  uncontaminated 
by  foreign  intercourse  and  foreign  travel,  js  simple  and  easy. 
The  dress  0/  the  peasant  differs,  of  course,  from  that  of  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  official.  The  court  dress,  again,  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  cvcry-day  robes.  The  costume  of  the  samurai, 
or  hereditary  military  man,  is  distinctive. 

The  ordinary  dress  consists  of  a  number  of  loose  wide 
gowns  worn  over  each  other.  Those  beneath  are  made  of  linen 
or  calico  ;  the  outer  ones  are  generally  of  silk,  with  the  family 
stamp,  or  cognizance  {moiidokoro)  in  its  texture.  The  sleeves 
are  of  great  width  and  length,  and  they  often  serve  as  pockets 
in  which  to  conceal  small  objects.  Portable  books,  or  manuals, 
are  called,  A  la  Chiiioise,  "  sleeve  editions,"  instead  of  "pocket 
editio.Ti,"  The  robes  being  collected  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle, 
the  capacious  linings  above  also  answer  a  similar  purpose,  and 
the  bosom  of  the  dress  thus  serves  as  a  receptacle  for  more 
precious  articles,  and  to  carry,  among  other  things,  the  nose- 
paper  pocket-book.  This  contains  neat  squares  of  soft  paper 
which  supply  the  place  of  the  pocket-handkerchief,  and  are 
disposed  of  after  being  used  on  the  first  convenient  occasion. 

The  ladies'  dresses  are  very  similar,  but  are  generally  of 
brighter  colours  than  those  of  the  men,  and  their  robes  are 
ornamented  wiih  borders  and  sometimes  embroidery. 

Gentlemen  wear  a  scarf  over  the  shoulders,  and  this  in  seme 


degree  denotes  the  rank  of  the  wearer,  for,  in  saluting  each 
other,  it  is  considered  polite  to  stoop  until  tl :e  ends  of  the 
scarf  reach  the  ground,  and  hence,  the  shorter  the  scarf,  the 
deeper  the  bow. 

The  garb  of  ceremony,  or  full  dress,  is  more  stylish.  It  is 
called  kamishiino — the  priticipal  article  of  dress  over  all  being 
a  kami,  or  cloak  of  a  stiffened  material,  so  that,  when  laid  on 
the  shoulders,  it  projects  out  on  either  side  as  if  stiff  epaulettes 
were  being  worn.  This  kami,  or  cloaif,  is  set  on  carefully,  and 
(II  ri'^£;le,  and  is  well  shown  in  the  cut  on  page  140,  where  a 
gentleman  is  depicted  dressing  for  a  visit,  his  servant  arranging 
his  kami  and  girdle.  A  similar  dress  is  worn  by  the  artisan 
class,  on  the  occasion  of  weddings,  funerals,  and  the  like.  The 
number  of  swords  worn  constitutes  another  distinction,  the 
ujiper  class  being  allowed  two,  while  the  lower  ranks  can  only 
wear  one — the  juagt'sas/ii — and  that  only  at  ceremonials,  and 
when  in  full  dress. 

The  yakunin,  or  officer,  wears  two  swords,  as  is  seen  in 
the  picture  on  page  141,  representing  the  guards  at  a  Lega- 
tion in  Yedo.  The  court  dr(  j  of  the  daimio  class  has  an 
additional  peculiarity  in  the  hakama,  or  large  loose  trousers  in 
which  the  feet  are  enveloped,  and  which  would  seem  materially 
to  hinder  locomotion.  One  cannot  wonder  that  Young  Japan 
has  adopted  the  pantaloons  of  modern  Europe  in  preference. 
Another  mark  of  position  shown  in  the  court  dress  is  the 
species  of  cap  or  bonnet  worn  by  men  of  rank. 

The  mode  of  dressing  the  hair,  both  in  the  case  of  men 
and  women,  distinguishes  the  rank,  and  sometimes  the  occu- 
pation of  the  subject.  Buddhist  priests  and  physicians  shave 
off  all  the  hair  from  the  head,  but  surgeons  retain  it,  gathering 
it  up  in  a  knot  at  the  top  of  the  head.  The  men  usually  shave 
the  whole  front  and  crown,  the  hair  growing  on  the  temples  and 
the  back  of  the  head  being  drawn  up  and  tied  in  a  tuft  on  the 
bald  skull. 

The  only  coverings  for  the  feet  when  in-doors  are  socks. 
Shoes  or  sandals  are  in  use  when  walking  out.  These  are  of 
the  most  primitive  description,  being  simply  a  sole  held  on  the 
foot  by  a  band  of  some  material,  straw  or  leather,  passing 
across  the  toes  and  between  the  great  toe  and  the  rest.  The 
use  of  such  sandals  accords  very  well  with  the  custom  of  taking 
off  your  shoes  on  entering  a  house,  but  they  are  extremely 
inconvenient ;  they  prevent  rapid  locomotion,  and  give  the 
wearer  a  shuffling,  awkward  gait. 

Men  and  women  both  carry  fans.  The  fan  is  a  necessary 
appendage.  It  serves  not  only  to  cool  the  heated  body,  but 
to  screen  the  face  from  the  sun's  rays,  to  receive  alms  upon,  to 
rap  the  knuckles  of  the  offending  schoolboy,  to  flourish  in  the 
hand  of  the  dandy,  and  is  used  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes, 
The  scholar,  the  soldier,  and  the  priest,  as  well  ;is  ladies  and 
fine  gentlemen,  bear  fans  about  with  them.  . 

But  what  a  change  has  come  over  the  nation  I  What  is 
true  of  the  mass  is  untrue  of  the  chief  citizens  of  some  of  the 
large  cities,  and  especially  of  the  governing  classes.  We  hear 
of  edict  after  edict.  One  recent  law  forbids  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  dressing  the  hairi  High  officers  dress  in  European 
broadcloth.  Boots  of  French  and  English  make  are  in  vogue. 
Instead  of  the  fan  the  ornamental  and  stylish  cane  is  wielded. 
Tall  hats  have  supplanted  the  quaint  head-dresses  of  former 
times.  With  the  new  railway  and  the  telegraph  wire,  the 
despised  barbarian  has  introduced  his  costume  and  customs, 
and  the  languages  even  of  Europe  are  beginning  to  flourish  on 
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this  eastern  boil.  There  is  great  ambition  among  the  people 
to  study  foreign  languages,  more  particularly  the  English,  and 
the  Education  Department  has  issued  a  notification  that 
the  Roman  character  shall  be  studied  and  adopted  for  writing 
Japanese. 

There  are  two  forms  of  marriage  in  Japan ;  one  in  accord- 
ance with  religious  rites,  the  other  is  a  civil  contract  like  our 
marriage  by  registrar.  In  this  latter  arrangement,  the  bride's 
parents  only  sign  the  documents.  Marriages  are  contracted  at 
an  early  age,  and  generally  with  reference  to  unions  of  the 
same  rank.  The  husband  does  not  see  his  bride's  face  until 
all  the  due  formalities  have  been  gone  through.  When  the 
alliance  is  arranged,  the  friends  of  the  bride  receive  a  sum  of 
money  from  the  bridegroom,  and  he  sends  presents  according 
to  his  means.  These  often  consist  of  a  spinning-wheel,  a  loom, 
and  the  ordinary  culinary  implements  of  a  Japanese  kitchen. 

The  religious  ceremony  is  arranged  by  the  priests.  The 
interested  parties  approach  the  altar,  and  two  tapers  are  then 
presented  to  them.  The  bride  lights  her  taper  at  the  sacred 
censer  which  is  upon  the  altar;  the  bridegroom  aftenvards 
kindles  his  taper  from  hers,  and  they  allow  the  two  flaming 
tapers  to  combine  and  to  bum  steadily  together,  thus  symbol- 
ising the  union  of  the  marriage  state.  At  the  feast  the  bride 
is  arrayed  wholly  in  white  clotlies,  and  is  called  Hvia-yome, 
"the  Flowery  Dame;"  the  bridegroom  is  in  full  drc-^-;,  and  is 
called  Hana-muko,  or  "The  Flowery  Husband."  The  bride 
and  bridegroom  sit  surrounded  by  their  atti  '  mts  and  friends. 
The  lady  friends  of  the  bride  mix  the  "liiih  is  par- 

taken of  as  a  final  act  of  the  performance  i.i  rcremony. 

The    auspicious   emblems  hang  upon  the  walls,      i  hey  arf 
represented   by  three  figures — the  personifications  of  rii  li 
long  life,  and  good  luck. 

Divorce,  which  used  to  be  quite  common,  is  now  by  a 
recent  law  exceedingly  restricted,  and  various  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  marriage  laws. 

Of  all  the  productions  of  Japan,  the  tea-plant  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting.  Tea  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Japan  from  China  by  Buddhist  priests.  It  was  used  in  Japan 
as  early  as  a.d,  8io.  A  certain  priest,  Yei-chu,  attached  to 
the  temple  of  Sufuku-ji,  presented  it  to  the  Mikado  when  on  a 
journey  to  Kerasaki,  in  OomL  It  was  first  cultivated  upon  the 
mountain  Toganowo,  in  the  province  of  Yatnashiro,  and  from 
thence  it  was  transplanted  to  Uji.  It  is  now  produced  in  all 
parts  of  Japan,  but  in  the  southern  parts  it  is  most  generally 
found.  The  largest  plantations  are  found  in  Uji  and  Yamashiro, 
both  in  the  great  island.  It  is  also  cultivated  largely  at  Ure- 
shimo  in  Kiu  ' ".  in  the  province  of  Hizen. 

The  plan  .ig  of  the  tea-shrub  is  performed  first  by  sowing  the 
seed.  Tiiis  is  done  in  Japan  by  scattering  the  seed  in  small 
circles  on  well-prepared  ground.  The  sowings  should  be  quite 
four  feet  apart.  The  seed  which  is  sown  in  autumn  produces 
the  first  shoots  in  May  and  June.  The  weakest  sprouts  are 
eliminated,  an*^  the  strong  ones  are  left  to  grow.  In  the  first 
year  the  head  or  crown  of  the  plant  is  cropped  off  to  prevent 
its  shooting  too  high,  and  to  cause  the  plant  to  become  bushy. 
The  young  shrub  then  throws  out  many  branches,  from  which 
during  four  or  five  years,  leaves  may  be  gathered.  In  Uji  the 
tea-seeds  are  sown  in  lines. 

The  position  of  the  plantations  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  on 
which  the  tea-plant  is  cultivated,  are  of  importance,  for  by  this 
the  quality  of  the  tea  is  determined-    The  Japanese  husband- 


man considers  hilly  land,  traversed  by  brooks  and  streamlets, 
and  where  the  clouds  hover  over,  to  be  the  best.  Land  from 
500  to  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  the  most  suitable. 

The  region  around  Ureshimo  is  favourable  for  the  tea-plant; 
this  is  of  the  trap  formation,  abounds  in  clay  of  various  kinds 
(marl  and  slate  clay),  and  is  rich  in  warm  and  fresh  springs. 
So  are  also  the  mountainous  parts  about  Kioto,  and  the 
district  of  Uji,  where  the  fructifying  dew  falls  in  the  vale  of  tlie 
river  Yodo.  There  the  plantations  receive  tlie  morning  sun, 
and  very  little  shade  retards  their  growth. 

After  hoeing  up  the  ground  around  the  plants,  the  Japanese 
manure  it  with  a  fluid  or  dry  mi.\ture  of  the  bruised  seeds  of 
the  Japanese  mustard,  and  dried  anchovies.  They  use  also 
oil-cake  made  from  the  Brassiax  orientalis  of  Linnaeus,  and 
other  kinds  of  cabbage,  as  well  as  with  night-soil  and  urine. 
This  method  of  dressing  the  soil  requires  great  attention,  and 
has  a  considerable  influence  in  the  improvement  of  the  plant. 
They  bum  up  the  old  trees  and  lay  the  ashes  on  the  land. 

Single  plants  are  frequently  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
dwellings,  by  footpaths  and  elsewhere.  These  serve  for  the 
every-day  wants  of  the  people. 

The  harder  leaves  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  sprouts  are 
set  apart  in  great  measure  for  the  so-called  "  meal-tea "  (hika- 
cha) ;  the  upper  parts  are  used  as  "  infusion-tea "  (sen-zi-chd). 
The  uppermost  leaflets  in  the  very  heart  of  the  spng  are  con- 
sidered by  the  connoisseur  as  the  best. 

The  dry  method  of  preparing  the  tea-leaf  is  to  place  the 
assorted  leaves  in  pans  over  a  moderate  coal-fire,  whilst  a  con- 
stant movement  is  carried  on.  The  leaves  prepared  in  this 
manner  are  then  strev,  1  o-i  a  mat,  and,  while  they  are  yet 
warm,  they  are  rolled  with  gentle  pressure  by  the  han>l.  The 
operation  of  Inating  and  rolling  is  carried  on  several  times. 
Ihe  more  perl'  ily  the  leaves  are  rolled,  the  more  excellent  the 
tea  is  considered. 

The  most  aiiinirc  '  fiuality  is  that  called  in  Uji,  "falcon's 
claws"  (Tiika  no  A«m<;,  biLause  the  leaves  are  pointed.  The 
second  son  is  called  Wore-tstmu,  because  it  resembles  the 
claws  bf.iken  off. 

By  the  wet  method  the  fresh-gathered  leaves  are  placed  in  a 
vessel  and  exposed  to  the  steam  of  boiling  water ;  they  are  then 
rolled  up  and  fi  Uy  dried  in  an  iron  pan.  The  tea  prepared 
by  the  wii  ni  has  a  bright  green  colour,  while  that  pre- 

pared by  t!.>  viiy  method  takes  a  dark  green  colour  approaching 
to  brown. 

The  recently-prepared  tea  appears  to  be  particularly  suscep. 
tible,  and  absorbs  readily  any  strange  odour.  The  Japanese 
tell  us  that  a  handful  of  tea  placed  towards  evening  in  a  closing 
lotus  (Neliimbium  speciosiim),  will  during  the  night  absorb  the 
delicate  odours  of  the  flower  and  become  uncommonly  pleasant  / 
to  the  taste. 

The  silk  of  Japan  is  of  the  next  importance,  and  the  rearing 
of  silkwomis  by  the  Japanese  has  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  production  of  that  article.  In 
another  paper  we  shall  gather  together  some  interesting  particu- 
lars on  the  subject. 

Of  the  art  products  of  Jap.an  the  lacquer-ware  stands  pre- 
eminent. It  is  called  nuri-mono,  or  "  varnished  things."  The 
excellent  varnish  with  which  the  wooden  articles  are  coated  is 
prepared  from  the  gi'.m  collected  from  the  Ji/itis  vernix,  which 
is  very  plentiful  in  Japan.  The  tree  is  cut  in  several  places, 
and  when  the  gum  has  oozed  frgm  the  tree  it  is  scraped  off, 
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being  at  first  like  cream,  and  of  a  light  colour,  but  it  becomes 
darker  and  thicker  afterwards. 

The  varnish  which  is  manufactur^u  from  this  gum  is  most 
clear  and  transparent,  and  surpasses  in  many  qualities  the  other 
kinds  of  varnish  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  cabinet- 
work or  buildings  on  which  the  varnish  is  laid  is  first  prepared 


most  celebrated.  From  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  Idzumi- 
yama,  the  white  earth  is  found,  and  of  the  clay  thus  pro- 
cured some  forty  to  fifty  kinds  of  porcelain  are  manufactured. 

The  chief  kind,  called  o-kawachi-yama,  "  great  mountain 
between  the  rivers,"  is  in  the  domains  of  the  ex-daimio  Nab^- 
shima,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  residing  lately  in  England. 


A  nARBER  .s  siior. 


by  a  groundwork  of  colour,  or  by  a  black  produced  by  grinding 
charcoal  or  other  material  of  a  like  nature. 

The  cabinets  and  work-boxes,  fan-boxes,  waiters'  trays,  and  a 
very  great  variety  of  articles  are  made  up  with  this  varnish,  and 
are  hence  called  tiur(-ni6no.  But  the  same  article  is  used  to 
adorn  the  houses,  and  temples,  and  furniture,  and  in  a  country 
where  woodwork  is  so  largely  employed  in  building,  this 
varnish  is  very  valuable,  as  it  acts  as  a  great  preservative. 

Of  ec|ual  value  is  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  which  has 
been  and  is  produced  in  Japan  of  the  highest  ijuality.  Porce- 
lain is  called  yaki-mono  or  "  bakeil  things,"  or  simply  yaki. 
The  porcelain  of  Inuri,  in  the  province  of  Hizen,  is  about  the 


The  next  kind,  called  mi-kawachi-yama,  '•'  the  three  moun- 
tains between  the  rivers,'  is  manufactured  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  thf  Prince  of  Hiralo. 

The  productions  of  these  two  factories  were  intended  only 
for  private  use,  and  not  to  become  articles  of  commerce. 

The  white  earth  is  as  hard  as  stone  when  got  from  the  moun- 
tain, .nml  it  is  broken  up  by  women  and  (  hildren  with  hammers, 
and  then  ground  to  powder.  A  complete  description  of  this 
white  earth  is  given  in  a  native  work  on  natural  history  and 
physics,  by  Ohno  Ranzan,  and  published  in  Yedo  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  It  goes  by  different  names,  but  its 
designation  par  excflknce  is  Imari  Iswhi  or  "  earth  of  Imari," 
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another  namu  given  to  it  by  the  Japanese  is  "  Nankin  clay," 
probably  because  it  has  been  usee!  largely  in  the  manufacture 
of  cups  accoriling  to  Nankin  patterns. 

The  beautiful  white  and  semi-transparent  ware  comes  mostly 
from  the  province  of  Oomi,  and  is  called  Sliikaraki-yaki.  The 
porcelain  is  made  either  in  moulds  or  on  a  lathe.  Teapots, 
vases,  perfume  jars,  candlesticks,  and  similar  ;■  nlL-lcs,  whether 


delicate  process,  and  the  article  employed  in  making  the 
glaze  is  difficult  of  recognition.  The  material  fur  a  blue 
glaze  is  obtained  from  China,  ryid  is  called  the  "name- 
less strange  thing,"  mii-myo-i.  It  is  a  kind  of  stone,  and 
another  designation  for  it  is  "  medicine  for  tea-cups,"  (hawan 
kuzuri.  The  best  and  most  expensive  chavum  kiiziiH  is  that 
which  comes  from  the  province  of  Chekiang  in  China.     It  i:i 
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round  or  square,  are  made  in  moulds.  They  generally  make 
thcin  roughly  at  first,  and  cat  them  in  two;  then  they  wet  them 
several  times  with  a  thin  paste  of  porcelain  clay,  and  press  each 
part  into  its  mould.  Cups,  saucers,  plates,  &c.,  are  made  by 
hand  upon  the  lathe. 

The  whole  process  of  baking  and  glazing  is  done  most 
systematically,  and  deserves  attention.  The  painting  of  articles 
is  also  ingenious.  The  circular  lines  are  made  by  the  use  of 
the  lathe,  in  conjunction  with  the  artist's  brush. 

Each  article  has  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  seventy-two 
workmen  before  it  is.  Anally  perfected.     The  glazing  is  a  very 
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black,  of  a  bluish  tinge,  also  greenish  sometimes,  and  hard, 
from  which  circumstance  it  is  commonly  called  iwa-(U\  "pieces 
as  hard  as  a  rock."  The  fragile  kind  is  of  inferior  quality, 
and  is  called  hoya-de,  that  is,  "  shelly  stones." 

They  grind  the  chmmn  kiiziiri  to  powder,  mix  it  with  lead- 
ashes — probably  the  oxide  of  lead — put  water  to  it,  and  then 
paint  the  porcelain  with  it.  The  blue  colour  ajjpears  after  the 
baking. 

They  obtain  a  kind  of  earth  in  the  district  of  Kusu,  in  the 
province  of  Bungo,  as  white  as  snow,  and  with  this  they  can 
glaze  the  porcelain  white. 

an 
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An   Excursion    in   Lapland. 


UY    FRANK   USHER. 


IIAMMERFEST—LAITS -WINTER    DRESS  -  REINDEER— PULKS — 
rULKING. 

The  shooting  season,  which  commenced  on  the  islh  of 
August,  brought  ample  employment  for  my  gun  and  dogs  upon 
the  fjelds  of  Central  Norway,  and  in  the  woods  and  valleys 
of  Nordland  and  Finmark.  Game  was  very  plentiful ;  and 
everywhere  I  experienced  the  greatest  kindness  and  hospitality 
from  those  with  whom  I  came  in  contact.  Winter  had  fairly 
set  in,  and  the  sun  had  bidden  a  long  adieu  to  the  regions  of 
the  north,  when  in  the  course  of  my  wanderings  I  found 
myself  at  Hammerfest,  the  town  which  enjoys  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  northerly  in  the  world.  Fancy  not  from 
this  that  there  is  anything  in  the  least  degree  Arctic  about 
Hammerfest.  The  beneficent  influence  of  the  Gulf-stream 
makes  its  climate  more  temperate  than  that  of  many  towns  a 
dozen  or  a  score  of  degrees  fartlier  south.  The  deep  waters 
of  its  capacious  harbour  never  freeze,  an  advantage  not  pos- 
sessed by  those  of  the  Christiania  Fiord.  The  climate  of 
Hammerfest  is  salubrious,  and  its  temperature  uniform,  seldom 
falling  below  10?  Rdaumur.  Were  it  not  for  the  perpetual 
twilight  which  reigns  during  the  three  winter  months,  and  the 
"ancient  fish-like  smell"  that  pervades  the  whole  town,  Ham- 
merfest would  be  far  preferable  as  winter  quarters  to  many 
watering-places  upon  our  own  coasts.  Here  liveth  one  of  the 
most  amiable  of  British  consuls.  The  inhabitants,  too,  are  as 
kindly  and  hospitable  a  race  as  ever  made  traveller  congratulate 
himself  upon  his  lot  being  cast  in  pleasant  places.  Given  a 
taste  for  dinners,  dances,  music,  private  theatricals,  or  skating, 
one  must  indeed  be  hard  to  please  if  he  fail  to  thoroughly 
enjoy  a  fortnight's  sojourn  in  the  little  northern  town.  Re- 
markably jovial,  withal,  are  the  inhabitants.  Even  the  sorrows 
which  would  sadden  the  denizens  of  less  hapjiy  spots  seem  to 
exercise  no  depressing  influence  upon  them.  I  went  with  a 
friend,  who  was  my  compagiwn  de  voyage,  to  present  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  worthy  advocate  who  represents  Hammer- 
fest in  the  Storthing.  Three  or  four  bright-eyed,  chubby-faced 
children  were  playing  about  their  father's  knee.  Him,  as  in 
conscience  I  could  do,  I  complimented  upon  the  looks  of 
his  family.  "Ha,  ha,  ha!"  he  cried,  with  sudden  ebullition 
of  hilarity ;  "  yes,  they  arc  fat,  tliey  are  fine.  Eight  of  them 
have  I  had  in  seven  years.  Ha,  ha !  Never  two  to  the  birth ; 
no,  never.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  have  not  eight  now ;  no,  not 
now.  Two  of  them  are  dead."  A  shade  of  gravity  swept 
across  the  face  of  the  Norwegian  ;  it  was  but  momentary.  His 
face  brightened  as,  in  loud  accents  of  amused  surprise,  he ' 
exclaimed,  "  No  !  I  have  but  five,  now.  Three  of  my  children 
are  dead — ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  "  My  friend  and  I  had  composed 
our  features  into  becoming  expressions  of  condolence,  ''"his  was, 
however,  too  much  for  us,  and  we  fairly  exploded.  The  children 
joined  in  chorus,  and  for  fully  five  minutes  we  all  roared  with 
laughter  at  the  bereavement  of  the  good  Storthingsmand. 

It  was  our  intention  to  make  a  tour  in  Lapland,  and,  thanks 
to  the  kindness  of  our  jovial  friend,  we  had  no  trouble  in 
perfecting  our  arrangements  for  doing  so.  We  had  arrived  in 
the  very  nick  of  time,  for  the  winter  sessions  would  be  held  at 


Kautokeino  in  sixteen  days,  and  thither,  from  Hammerfest, 
were  going  two  lawyers,  to  prosecute  or  defend  the  accused 
Lapps  and  Finns,  as  need  might  be ;  with  them  we  could  join 
company,  to  our  mutual  benefit.  Were  the  said  lawyers 
good  fellows  ?  "  Oh,  yes,"  replied  our  volatile  friend,  "right 
funny  fellows  are  they.  They  can  dance,  they  can  sing,  they 
can  play  whist.  For  you  there  will  be  no  kjedeliglud,  no 
dulness,  when  with  them."  What  recommendation  could  be 
better?  We  gladly  welcomed  the  chance  of  travelling  with 
such  boon  companions. 

After  a  fortnight,  spent  pleasantly  enough  in  festivity, 
preparations  for  our  journey,  and  futile  attempts  to  induce 
an  insurance  oflice  to  insure  to  us  our  noses  against  the  attacks 
of  Jack  Frost,  we  proceeded  in  a  little  coasting  steamer  to 
Bosekop,  a  village  at  the  bottom  of  the  Alten  Fiord,  where  our 
reindeer  were  to  meet  us.  As,  in  Norway,  divers  penalties  are 
inflicted  upon  the  purveyors  of  conveyances  who  fail  to  keep 
their  appointments  with  travellers,  we  found  our  deer  and 
pulks  duly  awaiting  us  at  Bosekop,  in  charge  of  three  guides, 
or,  as  they  are  called,  varpuusses,  a  word  which  I  beg  leave 
to  spell  phonetically.  Jens,  Ole,  and  Nils  were  the  names  of 
the  varpuusses,  and  better  representatives  of  the  Lappish  race 
it  would  be  hard  to  find.  Queer  little  fellows  they  were, 
some  sixty-two  inches  in  height,  squat  as  a  squeezed  dump- 
ling in  figure,  thoroughly  Mongolian  in  features.  Their  skin 
was  of  a  dark  yellow  hue,  their  faces  broad,  with  small  brown 
eyes,  wide  apart ;  foreheads  low  and  projecting,  cheekbones  re- 
markably high,  mouths  enormous,  and  noses  broad  and  flat. 
Their  costume,  the  only  one  which  can  withstand  the  rigour  of 
the  climate,  was  similar  to  that  which  they  assisted  us  to  don 
over  our  ordinary  winter  clothes.  Let  me  describe  the  process 
of  dressing  for  the  winter,  for  the  Lapps,  when  "  fixed,"  seldom 
undress  before  the  advent  of  spring  makes  the  resumption 
of  lighter  clothing  necessary.  First,  the  legs  are  thrust  into 
the  bxllinger,  long  leggings  of  reindeer  skin,  reaching  from  the 
ankle  high  up  the  thigh;  then  the  feet,  encased  in  thick 
woollen  stockings,  are  inserted  into  the  kommager,  bags  of 
reindeer  skin,  fashioned  in  the  similitude  of  boots,  witli 
turned-up  toes,  and  stuffed  with  a  soft  grass,  called  by  the 
natives  same,  by  botanists,  Carex  sylvalicus.  The  bottoms  of 
the  bcellinger  arc  then  brought  well  over  the  kommager,  and 
bound  tightly  round  the  ankle  by  long  woollen  bands,  thus 
effectually  preventing  the  entrance  of  any  snow.  The  picsk, 
an  ample  tunic  of  reindeer  skin,  reaching  to  the  knees,  is  next 
put  on,  fastened  round  the  neck  by  strings,  and  girded  round 
the  waist  by  a  broad  leathern  belt.  The  head  is  surmounted 
by  a  tall  cap,  thickly  padded,  and  sufficiently  large  to  be  drawn 
over  the  ears.  The  hands  are  f'oubly  protected,  reindeer 
mittens  being  drawn  over  a  warm  pair  of  woollen  gloves,  and 
fastened  round  the  wrists.  The  skins  are  worn  with  the 
hair  outside.  Thus  equipped,  and  keeping  a  sharp  look-out 
upon  his  nose,  one  may  laugh  at  the  most  extreme  cold.  The 
great  object  of  the  dress  is  to  allow  full  play  to  the  limbs,  toes, 
and  fingers,  a  frost-bit^  inevitably  following  any  check  to  the 
free  circulation  of  the  blood. 
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It  was  a  motley  herd  of  reindeer  that  had  been  brought 
to  Bosekop  for  our  conveyance.  Grizzly  old  fellows  some 
of  them  were,  with  horns  four  or  five  feet  long,  covered  with 
moss.  Others  presented  a  peculiarly  lop-sided  a|)pearance, 
having  lost  a  horn  in  encounters  with  rivals,  or  in  their 
struggles  to  free  themselves  from  the  piilks.  Some  were 
hornless ;  willing,  nevertheless,  to  wage  battle  with  their  hoofs 
upon  the  least  provocation  from  others  ot  their  race.  The 
horns  of  many  were  raw  and  bleeding  in  places  where  the 
soft  moss  had  been  knocked  off;  all  of  tiiem,  however,  seemed 
in  excellent  condition.  The  deer  that  was  to  drag  my  pulk 
was  a  splendid  veteran,  whose  moss-covered  antlers  were 
perfect.  Him  I  approached,  wishing  to  conciliate  his  good- 
will. In  propitiatory  accents  I  addressed  him  as  "Godegam/e 
Draig,"  the  nearest  approach  to  "there's  a  good  old  boy" 
that  I  could  think  of  in  any  language  likely  to  be  comprehended 
by  him ;  English  would  have  done  just  as  well.  The  deer 
permitted  his  sleek  side  to  be  patted  without  evincing  resent- 
ment j  evidently  he  liked  it,  for  he  thrust  his  nose  fonvard 
until  his  long  horns  .reposed  upon  his  back.  Encouraged 
by  this,  I  stepped  in  front  of  him  and  stroked  his  face ;  that 
was  too  much  for  his  dignity  to  stand.  With  great  force 
and  marvellous  precision  of  aim,  he  brought  his  hatchet-shaped 
horn  down  upon  my  head — I  had  cause  to  rejoice  that  the  top 
of  my  cap  was  padded  with  six  inches  of  compressed  eider- 
down. Of  course  I  gave  up  the  idea  of  conciliating  such 
a  brute. 

The  pulk  is  more  like  a  small  open  canoe,  cut  in  half, 
just  behind  the  board  that  serves  as  a  support  for  the  back, 
than  anything  else.  It  is  drawn  by  means  of  a  single  rope  of 
reindeer  skin,  fastened  to  the  prow,  passed  between  the  deer's 
legs,  and  attached  to  a  leathern  band  round  its  neck.  Having 
no  shafts,  it  is  of  course  liable  to  over-run  the  deer  in  descend- 
ing a  hill ;  to  the  inexperienced  this  is  the  only  great  danger 
in  connection  with  pulking.  It  is  rather  unpleasant  to  have 
the  hind  hoof  of  the  deer  suddenly  planted  in  the  pit  of  one's 
stomach,  or,  when  the  descent  is  steeper,  by  a  sudden  jerk,  to 
be  landed,  pulk  and  all,  upon  the  deer's  back,  whence  one 
is  sure  to  roll  off  wrong  side  uppermost.  The  expert,  in 
descending  a  hill,  carries  his  legs  over  the  side  of  the  pulk, 
and  uses  them  as  a  drag.  This,  however,  requires  practice, 
and  can  hardly  be  recommended  to  a  novice.  A  single  rope, 
made  of  reindeer  skin,  tied  in  a  knot  behind  the  deer's  left  ear, 
serves  as  reins  and  whip.  The  great  art  of  driving,  is  to  keep 
this  rope  upon  the  animal's  right  side.  To  stop  the  deer, 
one  must  swing  the  rein  over  to  the  left  side,  and  pull  him 
round.  To  urge  him  to  greater  speed,  one  must  sthite  him 
over  the  right  flank  with  the  rein.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate 
upon  the  result  of  this  manceuvre  beforehand.  Either  the 
desired  object  *ill  be  obtained,  and  the  deer  go  faster,  or 
the  animal,  in  dudgeon,  will  whip  smartly  round  and  charge 
the  driver,  sending  him  and  his  pulk  flying.  In  such  cases  it 
is  advisable  to  crawl  underneath  the  pulk.  The  deer  will  tear 
up  the  snow  with  his  feet  and  horns  for  a  few  ^econds,  and 
will  then  betake  himself  to  a  search  for  his  favouritp  food. 
One  may  then  crawl  from  under  the  pulk,  right  it,  embark, 
and  go  on  again,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  reind  ;er 
is  a  forgiving  animal,  and  bears  no  malice. 

At  last  we  were  all  securely  packed  in  otir  pulks,  and 
the  signal  given  for  a  start  First  in  the  order  of  procession 
went  Varpuus  Jens,  piloting  the  baggage  train,  consisting  of 


half  a  dozen  pulks,  in  which  were  fastened  our  well-stocked 
tnadskriiis  (provision  chests)  and  other  impcdimeiila,  each  pulk 
drawn  by  one  deer,  fastened  by  his  horns  to  the  pulk  in  front 
of  him.  Then,  headed  by  Varpiuis  Nils,  came  the  representa- 
tives of  the  law,  with  three  spare  reindeer  fastened  to  each 
other  behind  them.  Last,  under  the  guidance  of  Varpuus  Olc, 
came  the  pulks  of  my  companion  and  myself,  oir  spare 
reindeer  bringing  up  the  rear.  As  novices  in  tlic  art  of  pulking, 
it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  suffer  us  to  drive  our  own 
pulks ;  each,  therefore,  had  his  rein  fastened  to  the  pulk  which 
preceded  him,  and  thus  we  were  enabled  to  use  our  arms  freely 
for  the  i)reservation  of  our  equilibrium. 

It  was  with  certain  apprehensions  that  I  looked  forward  to 
our  start,  for,  when  the  baggage  train  moved  off,  my  reindeer 
was  standing  alongside  my  pulk,  with  his  tail  towards  the 
quarter  to  which  his  nose  should  have  pointed,  and  with  a 
gleam  in  his  eye,  that  to  my  excited  fancy  seemed  to  betoken 
a  decided  intention  to  resumj  Iiortliitics.  The  second  string 
bolted  'off  in  wild  confusion,  and  I  had  just  time  to  see 
the  pulks  of  the  representatives  of  the  law  bottoms  upwards, 
when  Varpuus  Ole  gave  the  starting  signal  to  his  deer.  As 
soon  as  my  animal  felt  the  jerk  upon  his  horns,  with  a 
ticmendous  bound,  that  sent  my  pulk  flying  through  the  air, 
off  he  darted  at  right  angles  to  our  course ;  I  was  shot  out 
of  the  pulk  on  to  a  snow-drift,  and  the  deer  that  was  fastened 
to  the  stern  of  my  pulk  standing  over  me,  amused  itself 
by  playing  a  tattoo  upon  my  back  with  its  hoofs,  which, 
luckily,  were  too  soft  to  hurt.  My  friend  had  fared  rather 
worse  than  I,  one  of  the  deer  having  planted  its  hoof  full 
in  his  face.  Neither  of  us,  however,  was  much  the  worse 
for  the  spill.  Varpuus  Ole  soon  reduced  the  animals  to 
subjection,  and,  packing  us  in  our  pulks  again,  onc4  more 
gave  the  signal  for  a  start.  Profiting  by  our  experience,  we 
managed  to  stick  in  our  pulks  this  time,  and  off  we  started 
at  a  great  pace.  In  the  first  quarter  of  a  mile  we  had  about 
a  dozen  upsets ;  but,  by  degrees,  we  became  used  to  the 
peculiar  motion  of  the  pulk,  and  managed,  when  we  toppled 
over,  to  push  ourselves  up  again  with  our  arms.  A  reindeer, 
at  starting,  sets  off  at  full  gallop,  but  soon  it  subsides  into 
a  jog-trot,  which  pace  it  can  keep  up  for  many  hours  without 
a  pause.  We  had  crossed  the  Altcn,  on  the  ice,  and  had 
plunged  into  the  woods,  and  were  just  congratulating  ourselves 
upon  having  mastered  the  art  of  preserving  our  equilibriuni, 
when  a  figure  clad  in  bright  colours  crossed  our  track ;  the 
deer  took  fright,  and  bolted  off  as  hard  as  they  could  go. 
A  little  further  on,  we  came  upon  our  legal  friends,  who 
had  come  to  grief.  Swerving  from  the  track  at  the  sight  of 
these,  our  deer  plunged  down  a  steep  decline,  but  were 
speedily  stopped  by  the  trees.  We  were,  of  course,  shot 
out  of  our  pulks  again,  but  no  harm  was  done,  owing  to  the 
lowness  of  the  pulks.  Clambering  up  to  the  track,  wc  nearly 
died  of  laughter  at  the  "situation"  which  revealed  itself.  The 
two  strings  of  reindeer  and  pulks  were  seemingly  in  inextricable 
confusion ;  some  of  the  deer  were  vainly  striving  to  overthrow 
the  trees,  round  which  they  had  twisted  themselves ;  others, 
in  their  attempts  to  free  themselves,  were  dancing  the  most 
comical  of  minuets ;  others  were  fighting  amongst  themselves 
with  hoo.'  and  horn ;  others  were  assaulting  the  varpuusses, 
who,  with  -he  most  ludicrous  facial  expression,  were  pulling, 
beating,  threatening,  and  imploring  their  refractory  animals. 
We  laughed  so  much  that  we  had  to  support  each  other, 
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It  took  our   varpuusscs  half  an  hour  to  extricate  the  deer 
and  rc-arrange  our  ])lan  of  procession. 

Some  distance  farther  on,  the  track  descended  a  very  steep 
decline,  down  wliich  we  had  to  walk,  .1  precijjice  skirting 
it  on  one  side ;  the  deer  went  down  at  full  gallop.  Shortly 
afterw.ards  we  came  to  another  hill,  down  which  we  were 
permitted  to  ride,  ^\'e  reached  the  bottom  without  serious 
misadventure,  but  I  had  nearly  all  my  breath  kicked  out  of  me 
by  my  deer,  for  the  pulk  kept  getting  between  its  legs.    At  one 


fancy.  We  had  reached  Gargia,  the  end  of  our  first  day's 
journey,  and  were  about  to  enter  the  l\n\a /Je/i/s/i/i;  built  there 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  when  our  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  peculiar  glow  towards  the  north ;  a  bright 
l)urple  glare,  which  seemed  to  emanate  from  a  fountain  of 
crimson  light,  overspread  the  distant  sky.  As  we  gazed  upon 
it,  gradually  the  glare  extended  itself  until  it  covered  the  whole 
face  of  the  heavens,  and  the  crimson  fountain  became  still 
more   brilliant.     Deeper  grew  the  colour  of  the  glare,  and 


WINTER  IN  LAPLAND. 


time  the  hoof  of  my  deer  was  planted  in  my  stomach,  and  the 
hoof  of  the  (leer  that  followed  me  upon  my  neck — rather  an 
awkward  position,  as  I  felt. 

TIIF.   NORTHERN    I  ir.HTS. 

It  is  by  no  means  as  dark  in  Finmark  during  the  sunless 
days  as  might  be  imagined.  The  refraction  from  the  snow 
creates  a  certain  light,  and  the  moon  and  stars  shine  with 
a  brilliancy  never  to  be  witncsse.l  in  more  southern  climes. 
The  great  winter  light-giver  of  the  north  is,  however,  the 
Aurora  Borcitlis.  No  pen  can  do  justice  to  the  ever-varjing 
beauties  of  this  glorious  phenomenon,  and  an  attempt  to 
describe  them  may  almost  seem   to   be    the   production  of 


brighter  the  crimson  light.  Instantaneously  the  sky  seemed  to 
burst,  and  a  myriad  quivering  tongues  of  flame  to  shoot  earth- 
wards. They  faded  away  into  darkness,  and  then  across  the  sky, 
i.Imost  overhead,  stretched  a  mighty  arch  of  pale  green  light. 
The  arch  burst,  emitting  its  legion  of  prismatic  scintillations, 
and  a  larger  bow,  of  dull  red,  took  its  place.  Innumerable 
were  the  changes  in  the  colour  of  this  liow.  It  crept  towards 
the  north,  and  the  crimson  fountain  hastened  to  meet  it. 
They  met  and  blended,  and  again  the  heavens  burst,  but 
difierently  this  lime ;  from  the  fountain  seemed  to  radiate 
hundreds  of  fiery  arms,  in  which  shone  all  the  colours  of  the 
])rism.  The  arms  sank  slowly  into  the  fountain,  and  suddenly 
a  puri)le  veil  draped  the  sky.    Then  from  the  veil  fell  a  shower 
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of  golden  rain.  It  ])asscd  away,  and  fleeting  masses  of  many- 
coloured  light  quivered  in  tlie  heavens.  For  u|)wards  of  an 
hour  we  gazed  spell-bound  upon  the  wondrous  sight. 

I.AVI'S— FINNS— KVWNS-KANATICISM  OF  TllK  l.Al'l'S. 

There  is  no  other  difference  than  that  of  residence  between 
the  Lapps  and  Finns  of  Norway.  In  both  we  find  evidence  of 
tlie  same  origin — low  projecting  foreheads,  broad  faces,  high 
cheek-bones,  large  mouths,  small  brown  eyes,  and  yellow  skin, 
being  their  characteristics.  'I'hey  differ,  however,  in  many 
features  from   the   Finns  of  Finland.     The  Norwegians  are 


sentiment  inspires  them.  No  Lapp  will  work  on  Sunday,  nor 
can  the  offer  of  a  large  reward  tempt  him  to  do  so.  There 
have  been  times  when  the  perversion  of  their  religious  senti- 
ment has  plunged  them  into  the  worst  excesses  of  fanaticism. 
The  last  of  tliese  ilisturbances  took  place  in  1853.  A  shctt 
account  of  it  may  be  of  interest. 

In  the  spring  of  1852,  many  of  tne  fjcld  Lapps  were 
thrown  into  a  state  of  frenzy  by  the  preaching  of  a  Swedish 
fanatic,  named  Lcestadius,  who  induced  them  to  believe  that  he 
had  a  divine  mission.  Blindly  embracing  the  religion  of 
Lcestadius,  they  conceived  a  bitter  hatred  against  all  whom 
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accustomed  to  apply  the  general  name  of  La|)p  to  botii. 
They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  \^\^  fjeld  Lapps,  who  lead 
a  nomad  life,  and  the  fast  Lapps,  who  have  a  settled  abode. 
Other  varieties  of  the  Lappic  family  are  found  in  the  north 
of  Norway,  namely,  the  Kvoens.  These  people  are  taller,  and 
generally  less  Mongolian  in  type  than  the  Lapps  and  Finns, 
from  whom  they  also  differ  in  having  fixed  abodes,  and  paying 
more  attention  to  agriculture.  As  boatmen,  they  are  perhaps 
unrivalled  in  skill  and  daring.  The  fjeld  Lapps  depend  on 
their  herds  of  reindeer  for  their  very  existence,  those  hard/ 
animals  supplying  their  every  want.  The  fast  Lapps,  who  are 
mostly  dwellers  upon  the  coas'.,  support  themselves  by  fishing ; 
but  little  is  known  of  their  history.  They  are  treated  very- 
kindly  by  the  Norwegians,  but  there  is  a  certain  feeling  amongst 
them,  akin  to  that  which  the  Americans  entertain  for  coloured 
people.  They  are  honest  and  hospitable,  most  simple  in  their 
habits,  and  affectionate  in  tlieir  nature.    A  deep  religious 


they  suspected  of  hostility  to  their  new  belief.  They  refused 
to  permit  the  celebration  of  service  in  the  Lutheran  church  at 
Kautokeino,  the  principal  hamlet  of  Finmark,  and  endeavoured 
by  threats  and  abuse,  to  coerce  the  priests  and  other  Lutherans 
into  acceptance  of  the  revelation  of  Lcestadius.  For  these  and 
other  offences,  their  ringleaders  were  arrested  by  the  Nor- 
wegian authorities,  and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  or  im- 
prisonment, for  various  terms.  One  of  the  chief  offenders, 
a  woman,  managed  to  escape,  and  making  her  way  to  a 
renbye,  an  encampment  of  reindeer,  near  Kautokeino,  and 
persuading  the  I.-ipps  who  were  encamped  there  that  she  was 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  successfully  resisted  all  attempts 
made  to  recapture  her.  In  the  autumn,  several  of  the  Lapps 
who  had  suffered  imprisonment,  were  released.  They  repaired 
to  the  renbye,  where  they  concocted  a  plan  of  revenge,  but  no 
opportunity  of  ])utting  it  into  execution  occurred  before  the  next 
year.     Four  Norwegians,  with  their  fiimilies,  were  then  settled 
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at  Kautokeino ;  the  priest,  the  merchant  Ruth,  the  lemmand 
Bucht — a  linsmand  is  a  kind  of  police  inspector — and  the 
station-master.  The  Lapps'  plan  seems  to  have  been  to  burn 
the  cluirch  and  the  houses  of  the  Norwegians,  to  kill  Ruth 
and  BuclU  without  mercy — the  former  because  he  Iiad  given 
evidence  against  them  at  the  trials,  the  latter  because  of  his 
severity  towards  them — to  take  the  other  Norwegians  to  their 
encampment,  and  there  to  compel  them  to  adopt  their  creed, 
or,  in  the  event  of  refusal,  to  put  them  to  death. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  1853,  a  large  body  of  these 
fanatics  marched  from  the  rettbye  to  Kautokeino.  Entering 
the  first  house,  they  found  four  women,  whom  they  attacked, 
beating  them  over  the  head  and  face,  until  they  fainted, 
with  poles  and  branches  of  trees  and  bushes,  a  whole  load 
of  which  they  had  brought  with  them.  The  station-house 
was  then  visited,  and  the  station-master  invited  to  join  them 
and  adopt  their  religion.  Upon  liis  refusal,  they  attacked  him 
with  their  poles,  and,  leaving  him  for  dead,  proceeded  to 
Ruth's  house,  dragging  the  station-master's  little  daughter 
after  them.  It  was  eight  a.m.  when  they  arrived  at  Ruth's  house, 
outside  which  stood  the  lensmand,  a  labourer,  and  the  owner, 
who  were  at  once  assailed.  Ruth  was  knocked  down,  and 
then  literally  beaten  to  death  with  the  long  heavy  poles.  His 
wife,  hastening  to  his  assistance,  was  felled  by  a  woman,  and 
would  most  probably  have  been  killed,  h.id  not  a  servant 
managed  to  drag  her  to  the  priest's  house,  which  was  some 
hundred  yards  off.  The  lensmand  and  the  labourer  succeeded 
in  escaping  into  the  house,  where  they  hid  themselves  in  a 


g.irret,  but  their  retreat  was  soon  discovered,  and  they  were 
dragged  forth.  A  Lapp  stabbed  the  lensmand  in  the  chest, 
but  his  knife  being  too  blunt  to  penetrate  far,  another  mis- 
creant drove  it  in  to  the  hilt  with  a  club.  The  labourer  was 
then  bound  to  the  priest,  who  had  been  captured,  and  both 
were  most  cruelly  beaten,  the  Lapp  women,  who  evinced  the 
greatest  ferocity,  aiming  their  blows  at  their  faces.  In  like 
manner  the  women  and  children  were  treated.  The  houses 
were  then  plundered  and  set  on  fire ;  when  they  were  in  a 
blaze,  the  priest  was  dragged  up  to  them,  and  the  leader  of  the 
Lapps,  pointing  to  the  conflagration,  cried,  "Thus  burn  the 
unbelievers  in  hell.  The  day  of  the  Lord's  wrath  has  come." 
The  priest  endeavoured  to  sustain  the  courage  of  his  fellow- 
sufferers,  imploring  them  to  be  patient,  and  to  have  confidence 
in  God,  whereat  the  fury  of  the  ruflSans  seemed  to  redouble. 

After  many  hours  of  torture,  relief  came  to  the  sufferers. 
The  station-master,  who  had  been  left  for  dead,  had  recovered 
his  senses  and,  in  spite  of  his  sufferings,  had  dragged  himself  to 
Antzi,  a  place  about  eight  miles  from  Kautokeino,  where  many 
of  \.\\tfast-ba!nde — settled  Finns — were  wintering.  A  well-armed 
party  at  once  set  out  to  the  rescue  of  the  survivors,  and  a 
short  but  fierce  fight  ensued,  which  terminated  in  favour  of 
the  Antzi  men,  who  bound  the  murderers  and  conveyed  them 
to  the  coast.  At  their  trial  very  few  of  them  evinced  signs 
of  repentance.  Some  of  them  were  beheaded,  and  the  others 
were  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  penal  servitude.  The 
fate  of  these  fanatics  was  the  death-blow  to  the  religion  of 
Loestadius. 
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Bologna  station  is  a  very  important  junction  for  trains  from 
Leghorn,  Milan,  Venice,  Ancona,  and  Florence ;  for  until  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  coast-line  between  Sestri  and  Spezzia 
is  completed,  all  travellers  from  the  north,  whether  east  or  west 
— Genoa,  Turin,  or  Venice — have  to  pass  through  Bologna  on 
their  way  to  Brindisi,  Leghorn,  and  Rome.  But  Bologna  is 
in  some  respects  like  Crewe  or  Normanton,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  travellers  never  get  beyond  the  buffet  at  the 
station,  which,  unlike  Crewe  or  Normanton,  is  a  remarkably 
good  one !  The  town  is,  in  fact,  a  good  way  from  the  rail- 
way, and  the  hotels — of  which  the  "  Brun  "  is  not  only  the  best 
in  Bologna,  but  one  of  the  best  in  Europe — are  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  consequently,  should  you  arrive  at  the  station 
at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  as  we  did  on  our  return  journey, 
the  drive  to  bed  seems  of  interminable  length  to  railway 
travellers,  accustomed  as  they  now  are  to  be  set  down  by  the 
omnibus  at  a  neighbouring  hostelry  in  a  few  minutes. 

When  the  town  is  reached,  however,  it  is  well  worth  the 
trouble,  for  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Italy. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  contains  as  many  other  objects 
of  interest,  either  architectural  or  pictorial,  as  some  Italian 
cities,  but  the  town  itself  is  of  paramount  interest. 


riCTUBES. 

As  far  as  pictures  are  concerned,  indeed,  he  who  would 
understand  and  ap|)reciate  Guido  must  visit  the  Bolognese 
gallery,  where  are  also  treasures  of  Domenichino,  Guercino,  the 
Carracci,  and  especially  Francia,  whose  fame  has  increased  so 
much  of  late  years — to  say  nothing  of  one  of  the  most  glorious 
Raphaels  in  the  world,  the  "  Saint  Cecilia." 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

In  the  old  days  of  Papal  dominion,  Bologna  was  the  second 
city  in  the  territory  of  the  Holy  See,  and  it  could  boast  not 
only  of  its  university  and  its  hundred  churches,  but  of  an 
amount  of  business  enterprise,  m....>.ai  prosperity,  and  intel- 
lectual activity,  as  far  as  was  possible  under  Rome,  which 
rivalled  that  of  the  Eternal  City  itself. 

At  the  present  day  the  broad  streets  of  Bologna  swarm 
with  busy  buyers  and  sellers,  and  its  ample  markets  over- 
flow with  merchandise  of  every  description. 

But  the  most  novel  and  striking  features  of  Bologna  are 
the  two  leaning  towers  which  rise  divergent  at  the  carrefour 
of  the  principal  streets  of  the  town,  and  immediately  at 
the  end  of  the  Corso,  a  noble  street,  neariy  twice  as  broad 
as  Piccadilly,  and  as  busy  as  Cheapside. 
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LEANING  TOWKRS. 

The  leaning  towers  are  called  respectively  the  Torre  dej;h 
Aiiiuili  and  the  Torre  Gariseinia,  and  arc  of  very  great  anti- 
quity, the  former  dating  from  tlie  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Strange  as  these  leaning  towers  are,  and  especially 
interesting  to  any  one  who  has  not  been  at  Pisa,  they  are 
entirely  devoid  of  any  architectural  beauty ;  and  were  it  not 
for  their  position  and  their  "  lean  "  they  might  almost  be  taken 
for  two  somewhat  overgrown  factory  chimneys  of  English 
construction,  temp.  William  IV. 

These  towers  are  close  together,  and  lean  in  opposite 
directions  ;  so  that  the  angle  ormclination  appears  greater  than 
it  really  is,  and  no  one  can  be  disappointed  at  the  amount 
of  "  lean,"  which  is  certainly  most  striking. 

STREETS. 

AVe  have  said  that  Bologna  can  boast  of  fine  broad  streets, 
but  they  are  also  for  the  most  part  ornamented  with  arcades  on 
each  side,  after  the  manner  of  Regent  Quadrant  a  few  years 
ago,  or  the  open  arcade  in  the  Haymarket  at  the  present  day. 
Tlie  streets  at  Padua  are  built  somewhat  in  the  same  fashion, 
but  the  arcades  at  Hologna  are  loftier  and  broader.  In  both 
towns  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  are  most  curious,  some  antique, 
some  modern,  some  simple,  some  most  elaborate— marble, 
brick,  stone,  old  material  used  up  as  it  came  to  hand,  and  new 
capitals  fashioned  according  to  the  taste  of  the  day  and  the 
capacity  or  means  of  the  builder.  A  great  number  of  the 
Iiouses  are  built  enclosing  a  courtyard,  or  little  garden,  larger 
and  less  ornate  than  a  Spanish  patio,  and  the  same  style  of 
arcade  is  almost  invariably  seen  round  the  inside  of  the  building, 
affording  a  pleasant  shade  from  the  summer  sun,  or  a  seasonable 
shelter  from  the  winter  rain.  The  woodcut  on  page  124  repre- 
sents one  of  these  Bolognese  houses.  The  capitals  are  simple 
enough,  in  this  instance ;  but  the  vines  growing  so  luxuriantly 
along  the  balcony,  and  the  ripe  clusters  of  grapes  h.-inging 
down,  the  tiled  roof,  and  the  lazy  Italians  lolling, over  the 
balustrade  are  sulliciently  characteristic  of  sunny  skies  and 
the  time-honoured  city  of  Bologna ;  while  the  inevitable  padre 
appears  as  the  representative  of  her  hundred  churches  and 
her  old  position  as  second  city  of  the  States  of  the  Church. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  is  no  business  of  ours  to  give  a  list  of  the  sights  of 
Bologna — her  churches,  her  palaces,  her  squares ;  but  there  is 
one  thing  to  which  we  would  just  refer  before  leaving  Bologna 
and  our  readers  for  good. 


'.TRUStAN   MUSEUM. 

Those  who  have  read  Dennis's  "  Cities  and  Cenietcrie.1  of 
Etruria  "  may  know  that  Ilolojjna  is  situated  clos'.'  lo  what  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  northern  boundary  of  that  uncertain, 
but  most  interesting  locaHty,  ancient  Etruria  ;  but  tmtil  (juite 
lately,  nothing  had  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bologna  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  Etruscans  had  ever 
actually  been  established  on  the  spot.  Less  than  two  years 
ago,  however,  some  e.tcavations  were  being  carried  out  in  the 
Caiiipo  Santo,  or  cemetery,  at  Bologna,  when  tlic  workmen 
came  upon  some  gigantic  ancient  head-stones,  standing  erect, 
at  a  distance  of  about  five-and-twenty  feet  below  the  present 
su.face  of  the  ground.  After  further  investiii.ition,  it  was 
made  dear  that  under  the  present  cemetery  of  modern  Italy 
at  Bologna  lies  buried  an  ancient  cemetery,  or  Etruscan 
necropolis,  whose  existence,  two  years  ago,  was  not  even 
suspected.  Excavations  are  being  carefully  continued,  and 
when  we  were  there,  about  six  months  ago,  over  five  hundred 
skeletons  had  been  exhumed,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  objects 
of  every  conceivable  description — stone  coffins  and  head- 
stones ;  sacrificial  vessels ;  instruments  of  stone,  bronze,  and 
pottery ;  jewellery  of  every  description,  in  some  cases  found 
in  most  perfect  preservation,  and  still  clinging  round  the  dry 
bones  whose  delicate  flesh  it  had  ornamented  twenty-five 
centuries  ago  !  A  great  number  of  beautiful  vases  had  also 
been  found  in  a  very  high  state  of  preservation  ;  and  a  museum 
was  being  establisiied  and  being  enriched  almost  daily  with 
spoil  from  the  old  necropolis. 

This  collection  cannot  fail  to  become,  if  it  is  not  already 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  its  kind  in  Italy ;  and  even  to 
those  who  have  no  special  knowledge  of  Etruscan  antiquities, 
the  articles  themselves  cannot  fail  to  be  of  much  interest. 
There  is  something  very  striking  in  the  mere  fact  of  the 
establishment  of  a  gigantic  Christian  burial-ground — for  the 
modern  Campo  Santo  of  Bologna  is  one  of  the  sights  of  Italy — 
on  the  self-same  spot  where  those  wondrous  ancestors,  those 
unexplained  and  inexplicable  Etrurians,  had  laid  their  bones 
for  generations,  in  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  their 
barbaric  civilisation.  How  long  have  they  slept  unknown  and 
undisturbed  in  their  buried  magnificence,  to  be  dug  up  and 
studied  by  modem  dilettanti  in  a  museum?  Is  there  a  city 
of  the  dead  below  them  again?  or  will  there  ever  be  yet 
another  over  the  white  marble  of  the  modern  Campo  Santo? 
Such  thoughts  crowd  upon  the  mind;  but  we  can  only  now 
wish  our  readers  farewell. 
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A  REVOLT— THK  URAI.  MOUNTAINS— Til !■    IIURAN. 

Wk  dashed  out  of  the  little  town  of  Buzuluk  at  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  at  high  speed — the  driver  standing  up,  bran- 
dishing his  short  whip,  shaking  the  reins  over  the  horses'  backs, 
whooping  and  hallooing,  and  addressing  eacli   horse  by  its 


proper  name.  We  pulled  up  at  the  end  of  a  very  rapid  stage, 
in  a  village  all  newly  built 

" Horses  I  at  once  !  Ho,  there!"  Several  peasants  came 
out  on  the  little  landing  of  the  hut. 

"Put  out  your  ,,li>c,  or  tome  in-doors,"  cried  out  on«, 
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addressing  inc.  "  We  have  all  been  burned  out  once,  and 
smoking  outside  is  ])roliil)ilcd." 

"Who  prohibits?'  I  in(iuire(l;  the  roilka  scene  at  ItuzuUiiv 
l)cing  forced  on  my  memory. 

"We  do— the  people,"  answered  the  stern  voice. 

"  You  arc  obeyed.  Show  the  way  in ;  but  horses  imme- 
diately!" 

"  There  arc  no  horses,"  replied  the  same  man.  "  You  luust 
wait." 


"  Is  he  not  in  a  rage  ?"  observed  a  boor,  with  a  Riiccr. 

"  He'll  cool  down  before  he  gets  his  horses,"  put  in  a  third. 

I'oor  Mr.  V almost  foamed  with  r.i(;e ;  he  used  stroii.; 

I.uiguage  to  the  assembled  grouj),  and  threatened  the  diix;,t 
vengeance. 

"What  is  this?'  he  cried;  "a  rebellion!  Hal  we  sh;  II 
.soon  send  some  one  to  ([uict  you  I" 

Expecting  that  his  imposing  display  of  authority  would  carry 
us  through,  I  joined  my  voice  with  his.     Notwilhslanding  tiie 
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I  was  astonished  at  the  tone ;  so  was  Mr.  F .     Here 

was  evidently  another  people — that  boisterous,  independent 
element,  which  had  shown  its  character  and  spirit  on  many 
occasions    of  riot  and  rebellion  in   this    region.      But  Mr. 

F ,  not  being   accustomed   to  this  tone  of  speech  in  a 

peasant,  waxed  fiery ;  he  jumped  nimbly  out  of  the  carriage 
in  which  he  had  all  along  kept  his  seat,  and  demanded  the 
name  of  the  speaker. 

"  Ivan  Petrof,"  said  the  peasant,  boldly  declaring  himself. 
"What  then?" 

"  You  will  attach  horses  instantly,  or  I  shall  report  you  to 
the  governor,  and  have  you  all  flogged.  What !  to  refuse  me 
horses?  You  are  bound  to  have  them.  Now,  villains, 
obedience ! " 


acquired  bravado  of  these  peasants  of  the  eastern  province  of 
Samara,  theirs  was  still  the  Russian  nature ;  they  must  feel  cowed, 
and  succumb.  They  gave  in  by  degrees ;  horses  were  promised 
in  good  time,  "  the  barin  ne°d  not  be  passionate." 

"  We  are  all  ■  oi"  us  here  quite  as  civilised  as  yen  are ;  we 
have  also  our  telegraph  line,"  observed  one  fellow,  indignantly. 

"On  your  way  to  Orenburg,"  you  are  told,  "you  cross 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  IJral  Mountains."  You  are, 
therefore,  led  to  expect  some  grand  and  romantic  scenery. 

"  Where,  then,"  you  inquire — ere  you  reach  Orenburg, 
surprised  that  no  bold  eminence  meets  your  sight — "are  the 
Ural  Mountains?    When  shall  we  see  them  ?" 

"  You  passed  them,"  you  are  informed,  "  somewhere  near 
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liiizuliik.  You  must  have  made  a  dclour  of  ten  vcrsts  to  avoid 
ii  swollen  river,  and  it  was  then  th  it  you  crossed  the  ranye." 
You  express  your  opinion  that  thojc  were  not  mountains,  and 
arc  told  that  the  Ural  Mountains  gradually  merge  into  the 
steppes,  and  the  slightly  raised  surface  is  called  the  01)-.lclii  Syrt.' 
On  the  Syrt  a  buran  overtook  us ;  the  clouds  gathered 
([uickly  all  around  ;  the  cold  increased,  and  for  about  an  hour 
the  driver  had  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  through  a  blinding 
snow-drift. 


The  horses  stop,  lloundering  in  the  deep  snow ;  they  have 
diverged  from  the  track ;  they  are  conscious  of  it  ;  they 
hesitate,  and,  unable  to  waile  steadily  through  the  billows  of 
snow,  they  plunge,  stoii,  shiver,  and  numb  to  death.  Tlic  boor 
is  in  despair;  bewailing  his  fate,  he  tears  his  hair,  calls  on  his 
I)atron  saint,  and  moaning,  grows  coldly  rigid  in  death.  \Voc 
to  the  traveller  1  The  besetting  impenetrable  whiteness  of  the 
snowy  atmosphere;  the  piercing  frost;  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  his  forlorn  condition,  drive  him  to  distraction.     His  blood 
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These  hiirans,  as  they  are  called  in  Samara  and  in  the 
Orenburg  steppes,  or  metcls,*  as  they  are  styled  elsewhere  in 
Russia,  when  severe,  are  fearful,  and  often  dangerous.  They 
invariably  set  in  with  a  piercing  cold.  Woe  to  the  traveller 
who  is  overtaken  by  one  in  the  wilds  of  Russia,  Wave  upon 
wave  of  snow  rolls  in  upon  him ;  the  speed  of  his  horses 
slackens,  and  the  frost  chills  him  even  through  his  dense  mass 
of  fiir  clothing.  He  stamps  his  feet  and  moves  his  limbs  to 
keep  .up  the  circulation  of  his  blood.  Well  is  it  for  him  if 
he  has  a  flask  of  brandy; 'but  even  that  is  soon  exhausted. 
•  From  melh,  broom. 
VOL.  V. 


stagnates;  his  limbs  imperceptibly  lose  all  sense  of  feeling; 
he  feels  the  cold  touch  of  death  itealthily  ascending  ;  he  can- 
not resist  that  touch.  It  is  now  a  grasp  !  his  brain  is  affected ; 
it  is  seized  by  old  Father  Fiost ;  he  falls  back  in  the  car- 
riage ;  he  feels  overpoweringly  drowsy,  and  collapses  into 
inanimate,  frozen  clay, 

I  partially  experienced  this  years  ago  in  the  province 
of  Riazan.  It  was  winter.  I  was  in  an  open  sleigh, 
drawn  by  one  horse ;  the  road  led  down-hill  from  a  village, 
directly  across  a  frozen  stream,  and  then  over  a  pasturing 
ground,  to  another  village  about  half  a  mile  further.     We 
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dashed  down  over  the  ice,  and  up  the  other  bank.  While 
yet  in  the  village,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  we  could  distinctly 
see  the  lights  in  the  village  through  which  our  road  passed, 
but  before  we  had  crossed  the  river  the  nictd  sti  in  with  full 
force,  and  all  was  bewildering  mist.  Rushing  up  the  ojiposite 
bank,  the  horse  missed  the  right  track ;  but  this  was  not  dis- 
covered for  the  first  half-hour,  the  ground  being  still  firm. 
Then  it  struck  us  that  we  must  have  erred,  or  we  should  by 
that  time  have  reached  the  other  village.  The  man  was 
perplexed ;  he  pulled  up  his  horse,  and  leaping  out  of  the 
sleigh,  went  out  into  tiie  night  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts. 
Although  he  was  a  native  of  the  place,  and  untler  ordinary 
circumstances  could  almost  have  found  his  way  about  blind- 
folded, he  returned  confessing  his  utter  ignorance  as  to  where 
we  were.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  to  urge  on  his  horse, 
throwing  the  reins  loosely  over  its  back,  and  leaving  it  to  the 
animal's  own  instinct  to  bring  us  all  out  of  the  uncomfortable 
dilemma.  The  experienced  horse  found  the  road  at  last,  and 
keeping  to  it,  brought  us  into  Jeludievo.  We  had  strayed  for 
a  couple  of  ho-  --,  when  in  twenty  minutes,  or  even  less,  we 
should  have  performed  the  short  jou.-ncy.  We  were  both  \ery 
much  frost-bitten,  but  were  soon  restored  to  animation  by  the 
application  of  sn*-  v — the  peasant  by  a  somewhat  immoderate 
reference  to  vodka  besides — and  myself  by  a  goodly  share  of  it 
also. 

ARRIVAL  IN  ORENBURG— THE  KIRGHIZ  REBELLION. 

It  was  a  very  cold  but  bright  October  morning  when  the 
yamskhik  drew  reins  at  the  door  of  Anton  Karetnikof's  hotel 
in  Orenburg. 

All  the  hotels  were  filled  with  the  families  of  military  and 
civil  officers,  on  their  way  to  the  new  Russian  province  in 
Central  Asia,  and  by  a  variety  of  other  people,  all  waiti  ig 
upon  each  other,  and  casting  about  for  the  means  of  safe 
transit  across  the  steppes  and  deserts.  They  were  ail  detained 
by  rumours  of  the  dangers  of  the  road.  The  nomad  Kirghizes 
were  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  Russian  troops  were  oi)erating 
against  them  in  various  directions.  Caravans  had  been  stopped 
and  plundered  by  the  hostile  tribes ;  one  or  two  Russian 
detachments  had  been  surrounded  and  destroyed  by  the  rebels. 
Isolated  forts  had  been  beset  and  threatened — the  garrisons, 
driven  to  extremities  by  the  tactics  of  the  Kirghiz,  who  fired 
the  steppe  around,  and  drove  away  his  sheep  and  tattle — being 
left  W'ithout  the  means  of  pasturing  their  horses,  or  of  obtaining 
food ;  communications  were  cut  off,  and  those  who,  in  disguise, 
attem  ted  to  convey  intelligence  to  Orer'-  irg  and  to  obtain 
relief,  were  never  again  heard  of. 

So  rampant  throughout  the  region  was  the  spirit  of  detiance 
of  the  Russian  authority,  tiiat  even  women  and  chUdren  scofl'ed 
at  the  Kazakry  and  took  up  arms  against  their  oppressors. 

The  cause  of  all  this  was  the  redistribution  of  .nuthority 
among  the  nomad  clilers  ;  the  promulgation  of  decrees  limit- 
ing the  scope  of  the  wanderings  of  the  tribes,  am',  enioining 
them  to  V  ^nform  to  new  usages  and  regulations,  and  (o  ])ay 
tribute  and  taxes  at  a  double  rate  of  assessment  (three  roubles 
were  exacted  from  each  tent  or  " smoke ').  The  nomads 
demurred;  they  had  never  been  accustomed  to  regular  control ; 
the  country  was  theirs,  and,  according  to  a  mutii.d  undcrstiind- 
iiig  among  the  tribes,  each  pastured  and  depastured  in  certain 
given  localities  and  ilirections.  So  regular,  be  it  oliserved, 
are  the  nioveiiKnls  of  tiie  wandering  shepherds,  that  without 


even  intercommunicating,  the  tribes  and  branches  of  tribes  can 
calculate  with  perfect  accuracy  on  meeting,  when  on  the  move 
across  the  wild  wastes,  at  certain  spots  ^^■hcre  their  lines  of  route 
intersect  each  other. 

As  regards  the  payment  of  tribute  and  taxes,  they  objected 
to  the  regulations  which  doubled  the  rates,  and  by  which  they 
were  required  to  pay  at  stated  periods,  as  they  found  them- 
selves by  this  means  deprived  of  the  option  of  paying  in  money 
after  realising  on  the  sale  of  their  sliecp,  or  of  rendering 
in  kind  at  periods  when  the  best  market  prices  prevailed. 
In  tliis  they  had  much  reason  on  their  side,  for  they  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  ::xtortionary  jiractices  of  the  Russian 
Kazaks ;  And  from  those  of  their  brethren  who  had  close 
relations  with  the  Russians  in  Orenburg  and  elsewhere,  they 
had  learned  that  many  a  Kazak  Esaul  hail  amassed  enormous 
wealth  through  his  dealings  with  them.  Really  there  were  too 
many  ojiiiortunities  already  existing  for  grinding  down  the 
poor,  simiile,  docile,  and,  on  the  admission  of  all  Russians, 
scrupulously  honest  Kirghiz. 

The  unceremonious  and,  in  many  cases,  brutal  manner  in 
which  it  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  agitation,  attempted  to 
coerce  the  nomads  to  obedience  and  "  order,"  led  to  their 
exasperation  and  to  almost  general  insurrection,  a  resuh  at 
which  we  in  this  country  will  not  be  surprised. 

Tliis  rebellion  threatened  to  involve  very  serious,  calami- 
tous consequences  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  Moiiammedans 
of  China  and  of  Chinese  Turkestan  had  successfully  rebelled 
against  the  Manchur  Government,  and  a  jiowerful  Moham- 
medan State  was  being  established  on  tlie  south-eastern 
frontiers  of  the  Russian  possessions  in  Asia. 

This  was  in  itself,  at  the  moment,  a  calamity  to  the  Rus- 
sians, for  in  the  then  state  of  mind  ot  the  Mussulman  Kir^'hiz 
(lukewarm  follower  of  the  Prophet  though  he  be),  the  fanatic 
flame  n.ight  have  spread  with  a  terrible  fury.  The  Russian 
comniuniuilions  with  the  southern  province  across  the  steppes 
niL'ut  have  been  cut  olT  entirely ;  temporaril)'  they  were,  to  all 
but  strong  detachments;  and  in  the  interim,  a  combination 
of  Mussulman  forces  might  have  produced  a  catastrophe. 
Mollahs  wan  lered  about  witli  the  Koran  and  the  lance,  exhort- 
ing the  Kirghizes  to  stand  like  true  Mussulmans  against  the 
intidels  who  opp'^essed  them  and  who  intended  to  turn  them 
from  the  true  taith.  The  male  population  rose  with  alacrity. 
Several  oi  (he  [lost-stages  between  Orenburg  and  the  Jaxartes 
were  demolished,  the  Kazaks  in  them  being  put  to  death,  and 
the  horses  and  camels  being  removed  from  along  the  track. 

The  tribes  assembled  on  llie  Harsuk  Sands,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  from  th.ere,  aided  and 
abetted,  it  was  stated,  by  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  they  sallied 
fortii  against  caravans,  detachments,  and  forts. 

The  Russian  Kazak  officers,  with  their  satellites,  who  in 
the  meanwhile  scoured  the  country  for  tribute  and  taxes, 
found  in  the  aiils  only  very  old  men,  women  and  children. 
P^ven  these  all  resistcil  the  military  magisti;.tes  and  collectors ; 
but  the  old  men  being  incapaWe  of  great  exertions,  the  wives 
and  sisters  of  the  absentees  seized  the  Kazaks,  bound  them— 
as  Alpine  travellers  bind  each  other — to  a  single  rope,  and 
drove  them  like  cattle  across  the  plaiii:.  to  the  outer  limits  of 
their  camping-grounds,  exi.cting  p.omises  from  them  not  to 
return. 

Since  1869,  the  steppes  liave  been  tolerably  trantjuil,  tha 
Kjrphirp;  i.ave  pai  i  t.  e  penalty  of  their  defection. 


EASTERN  RTiSSIA:  A  JOURNEY  FROM   KAZAN  TO  ORENBURG. 
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Khiva,  inileetl,  remains  unpunished,  but  she  is  on  the 
eve  of  meeting  her  doom,  and  the  Mohammedan  power 
lias  not  been  suflered  to  establish  itself  in  its  entiiety.  It  was  no 
wonder,  however,  that  Russian  travellers,  during  the  period  of 
my  journey  to  Orenburg,  filled  the  hotels,  hesitating  long  before 
making  up  their  parties  lo  traverse  the  region  that  had  been 
so  lately  disturbed. 

There  was  only  one  miserable  and  filthy  chamber  at 
Anton  Karetnikof's. 

"How  much?"  1  inquired  of  the  very  unclean-looking  man 
who  ushered  us  up-stairs. 

"  Three  roubles  a  day,"  he  replied,  looking  hard  at  me. 

There  was  not  much  daylight  in  the  apartment,  which  was 
very  mal-odorous,  so  I  called  for  a  candle.  A  tallow  candle 
set  in  a  bottle  was  brought  in.  The  tout-tnsembU  was  any- 
thing but  inviting. 

Without  a  word  being  spoken,  the  man,  studying  my  ex- 
pression, lowered  the  price  to  two  roubles. 

I  stepped  behind  a  small  partition  where  a  bedstead  was 
jjlaced.  There  was  a  mattress.  I  was  about  to  feel  this,  when 
the  light  from  the  candle  falling  upon  it,  advised  me  to  with- 
draw my  hand.     We  were  all  mute. 

"  One  rouble  and  a  half  is  the  daily  charge,"  said  the  man, 
reducing  the  price  again. 

Mutely  I  took  the  light  from  his  hand  and  passed  it  over 
the  wainscoting. 

A  complete  silence  prevailed  as  from  thi  very  first.  This 
was  again  broken  by  the  man. 

"  I  will  let  you  have  the  room,  barin,  for  one  rouble.  It  is 
the  only  one  we  have,  and  there  is  not  another  in  Orenburg,  as 

for  the — the "  he   hesitated,  seeing   I   turned   away  with 

loathing—"  you  would  not  be  much  worse  off  than  any  of  our 
other  lodgers." 

Mr.  F took  instant  possession.     In  fact,  he  jumped  at 

tlie  last-named  figure  with  an  eagerness  which  astonished  me. 
I  was,  however,  still  more  astonished  when  I  saw  him  next 
morning  alive  and  with  a  good  appetite. 

Leaving  my  luggage  in  the  coffee-room,  I  sallied  out  into 
the  street,  and  entering  the  house  of  a  photographer  for  some 
views  of  Orenburg,  I  espied  a  clean  vacant  room,  furnished  with 
a  bedstead,  a  table,  and  a  chair.  I  offered  myself  as  a  lodger  to 
the  photographer,  and  was  accepted  as  such  for  the  whole  term 
of  my  stay  in  the  town. 

ORENIIURO. 

Orenburg  has  never  yet  been  described  in  English  by  any 
traveller,  and,  indeed,  it  had  been  visited  before  me  by  only  one 
known  Englishman,  and  that  was  the  late  .Sir  Roderick  Impey 
Murchison.  In  Sir  Roderick's  time  Orenburg  was  a  very 
small  and  insignificant  place.  It  was  not  then  what  it  is  at  the 
present  day,  the  chief  town  of  a  vast  province  of  the  same 
name.  Ufa  was  then  the  principal  administrative  centre  of 
the  region,  and  the  jirovince  or  Gottbernia  of  Orenburg  had 
not  yet  been  I'ormed. 

The  remarkable  features  of  Orenburg  are  the  caravanserai 
and  tlie  inarkel-place.s.  The  caravanserai,  which  is  now  the 
residence  of  the  military  governor  (not  the  governor-general),  is 
composed  of  a  range  of  buildings  within  a  high  quadrangular 
enclosure.  These  l.niildings  aie  the  governor's  house  and 
various  offices.  In  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  there  are 
a  Mesjid  and  a  towering  minaret  faced  with  glazed  bricks.    The 


caravanserai  was  built  in  1843  by  Count  Perofski,  the  then 
chief  of  the  province,  who  is  well  known  for  his  operations 
on  the  Jaxartes,  and  for  his  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Khiva  in 
1839.  As  its  name  implies,  the  caravanserai  was  intended  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Asiatic  traders,  and  for  the  storage 
of  their  merchandise  ;  but,  for  the  lack  of  other  buildings  in  the 
town,  it  was  appropriated  to  its  present  uses.  There  is  a  gar- 
den, or  little  park,  behind  it.  The  market-place  in  the  town  is 
within  the  limits  of  the  old  citadel,  which  was  erected  in  1755  ; 
in  front  of  this  is  laid  the  high  street,  which  passes  from  the 
caravanserai  at  the  one  outskivc,  to  the  banks  of  the  Ural  River 
and  the  governor-general's  residence,  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  town.  The  walls  of  the  citadel  had  evidently  been  high 
and  strong,  but  they  have  long  been  left  to  crumble  and  decay, 
like  every  other  monument  (ejxept  the  Kremlin  of  Moscow)  of 
bygone  days  in  Russia.  There  is  not  the  semblance  of  any 
fortifications  around  the  present  town,  which  has  spread  over  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  steppe.  The  place  is  built  chiefly  of  wood, 
but  Orenburg  call  boast  of  other  brick  edifices  besides  those 
mentioned.  There  are  a  military  college;  one  or  two  other 
seminaries ;  a  department  of  records,  with  the  museum  which 
has  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  stuffed  tiger ;  tho 
governor-general's  "  chancellene  j"  a  theatre ;  a  club-house,  and  a 
water  fountain,  to  which  all  the  buckets  and  water-carts  of  the 
town  are  continually  applied. 

The  only  public  places  of  resort  in  the  hot  summer  weather 
are  the  park  by  the  Sakmara  River  beneath  the  gubernatorial 
residence,  and  the  garden  at  the  back  of  tlie  caravanserai, 
which  is  tended  vyith  so  much  care  by  General  and  Madame 

B n.     Besides  these,  there  is  not  a  spot  in  or  about  the 

town  which  affords  the  least  shelter  or  shade.  In  the  summer, 
months  the  inhabitants  complain  of  the  clouds  of  fine  sand 
which  are  raised  by  constant  winds,  and  in  the  winter  they  have 
to  pass  much  of  their  time  indoors,  on  account  of  the  fierce 
burans  which  envelop  them  in  cold,  dry,  friable  snow. 

At  a  distance  of  about  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Ural,  is  the  Barter  Market,  a  space  on 
the  steppe  enclosed  by  four  high  brick  walls,  where  the  rude 
produce  of  Russia  is  given  in  exchange  for  the  raw  cotton,  felts, 
dried  fruits,  lambskins,  &c.,  brought  by  caravans  from  the 
Khanats  of  Inner  Asia,  'i'his  enclosure  is  divided  into  several 
minor  ones,  for  camels,  sheep,  and  for  transactions  in  the 
different  branches  o'  the  barter  trade.  Here,  too,  there  is  a 
house  of  prayer,  or  Mesjid,  for  the  Mohammedans,  and  the 
office  of  the  Russir.n  police  superintendent  of  the  mart.  Be- 
yond the  walls  ol  the  Barter  Market  there  is  generally  in  the 
summer  a  Kirghiz  encampment  which  the  fiiture  visitor  to 
Orenburg  must  not  neglect  to  inspect  He  will  probably  do  as  I 
did ;  go  over  the  place  mth  the  police  inspector,  and,  inviting 
the  Kirghiz  magnate  to  a  pi  aii,  relish  that  dish,  and  the  mode 
of  eating  it  in  the  "  sultan's  "  company,  and  pick  up  from  the 
nomad  chieftain  some  original  ideas  on  political  geography  and 
the  rclati>'e  potencies  of  England,  France,  and  Russia. 

Here  Europe  fades  away  into  steppe  and  desert.  Here 
town  and  building  dwindle  down  to  iilus  and  yurt.  Here  civi- 
lisation, like  a  river  which  runs  to  waste  in  the  sands  of  the 
desert,  becomes  finally  resolved  again  into  i)rimitive  rudeness. 
Here  the  least  cultivated  portion  of  Europe  blends  with  bar- 
baric Asia.     Here,  too,  Les  extrhnites  se  toucheni. 

Orenburg  Fort  was  in  its  time  :i  strategical  point  established 
for  the  (Jiirpose  of  striking  terror  into  the  nomad  Bashkirs  and 
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Kirghizes,  as  well  as  for  that  of  checl  !ng  the  lawlessness  of  the 
Russian  Kazak  settlers.  It  is  still  a  strategical  point  filling  the 
great  gap  between  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains and  the  Caspian,  keeping  a  vigilant  watch  over  the  nomad 
hordes,  and  insuring  communication  with  the  far-off  province  of 
Turkestan.  Although  there  are  not  more  than  3,000  soldiers 
permanently  located  in  Orenburg,  yet  there  are  large  settle- 
ments of  Kazaks  who  are  always  liable  to  service,  and  the  place 
is  within  easy  access  of  the  military  depots  of  the  empire.  Thus 
it  is,  as  yet,  the  sole  point  d'appuioi  the  isolated  position  on  the 
Jaxartes.  The  railway  to  Orenburg  which  will  connect  that 
place  with  the  Volga,  and  from  the  Volga  through  Marshansk 
and  Riazan  with  Moscow,  wii!  doubtless  enhance  the  import- 
ance of  the  town;  but  as  the  emporium  of  the  trade  with 
Central  Asia,  it  will,  in  all  probability  cede  its  priority  to  Tillis, 
when,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Khanat  of  Khiva  on  the  Aral, 


presence — are  the  pride  and  sunshine  of  Orenburg,  and  her  two 
children  are  the  most  perfect  little  cherubs  on  earth. 

My  letters  insured  me  a  polite  reception,  but  they  did  not 
explain  the  object  of  my  journey,  which  led  to  a  question  on 
the  subject  very  shortly. 

"  What  brings  you  to  my  province — to  Orenburg  ?  " 

"The  desire  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  distin- 
guished hero  of  many  great  victories  in  Asia.  The  honour  of 
seeing  and  speaking  with  your  excellency." 

"  Very  glad — always  glad  to  see  your  countrymen.  Tell 
them  so,  pray.  Go  on  to  Tashkend.  See  Kauffmann.  I  shall 
give  you  every  facility.  Yes,  we  had  hard  fighting,  I  can  assure 
you.  I  do  not  believe  in  civilisation  and  all  that  nonsense 
out  there.  We  must,  however,  teach  the  barbarians  a  lesson. 
You  must  see  the  police-master,  a  capital  man  ;  he  will  show  you 
everything.  Very  strange,  you  English.  Happy  to  see  you  again." 


CARAVAN  HALT  BETWEEN  ORENBURG  AND  SAMARA. 


the  Russians  open  up  a  commercial  route  passing  from  the 
Ulack  Sea  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Oxus. 


VISITS  TO  Tin:  AUTIIORITIKS. 

My  first  visit  in  Orenburg  was  to  General   R n,  the 

military  governor  and  chief  of  the  Bashkir  forces.  He  is  a 
young  man  of  very  prepossessing  appearance.  He  has  served 
in  the  Russian  Embassy  at  Pekin ;  he  speaks  English  fluently, 
and  vies  with  his  amiable  wife  in  hospitality,  and  in  kind  atten- 
tions to  visitors  from  Europe.  The  governor-general,  General 
Kryjanovski,  an  elderly  but  polished  veteran  ofticcr  of  severe 
aspect,  and  bearing  all  the  stamp  of  high  authority,  is  equally 
hearty  in  the  welcome  he  affords  to  foreigners,  whom  he  enter- 
tains right  royally  in  his  gubernatorial  residence.     There  is  also 

General  B k,  the  military  governor  of  tlie  Turgai  district, 

who  also  has  his  residence  and  head-qu.arters  in  the  town,  who 
is  silent,  observant,  practical,  and  of  German  origin.     General 

B k's  wife,  who  is  a  lady  of  ex(|uisite  politeness  and  of  high 

European  polish,  surprises  one  by  her  English  accent  and 
sp.    ch.      Her  nieces — adding,  if  it  is  possible,  lustre  to  her 


At  the  caravanserai : 

"All  this  way!  and  what  for?  Love  of  travel.  Yes,  I 
know.  Once  every  year  an  Englishman  must  leave  his  home 
for  two  or  three  months.  There  was  a  fat  elderly  man  in 
Pekin  ;  he  had  a  wife  and  family  in  England  ;  he  was  bored  ; 
he  w.inted  travel  and  exercise  to  shake  the  dust  off.  So  he  starts 
with  hampers  of  wine,  brandy,  cigars,  an  opera-glass,  slippers, 
a  dressing-gown,  a  bath,  every  luxury,  and  with  a  servant. 
He  traversed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  went  *o  California,  San 
Francisco,  Mexico,  crossed  to  Japan  and  China,  and  arrived 
at  Irkutsk  in  the  worst  of  spirits,  because  he  had  exh.iusted 
his  stock  of  wine  and  brandy  in  the  Mongol  Desert,  and 
because  his  man  had  smoked  his  cigars  and  lost  his  bath  on 
the  way.  And  all  this  fatigue,  this  expense,  with  no  object. 
Surely  you  hi.ve  one;  there  is  notliing  to  see  here." 

I  told  the  general  what  had  brought  me,  and  added  as 
another  reason  for  my  journey,  novelty  and  sport. 

"  Ah  I  in  that  case  we  can  give  you  some  pleasure." 

I  had  also  a  letter  to  the  inspector  of  colleges.  When  I 
entered  his  house,  .about  mid-d.iy,  1  found  it  full  of  people ;  all 
colleagues  and  friends,  or  official  subordinates  of  the  inspector. 


AN  AUSTRALIAN  SEARCH  PARTY, 
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They  were  in  full  dress  civil  uniform,  green  coats  with  velvet 
collars  and  bra?s  buttons,  and  they  had  assembled  to  pay  him 
their  respects  and  homage,  and  to  felicitate  him  on  the  day  of  his 


impressively  kind  in  his  welcome  to  his  guests,  and  he  received 
the  unbidden  and  unexpected  stranger  with  extra  warmih,  as  a 
harbinger  of  good. 


TEMl'LE  ON  THE  STEPHES  IJF  THE  VOLGA. 


patron  saint.  Ilottles  innumerable,  and  liqueur  glasses  were 
ranged  on  every  table.  'I'iiere  were  also  cakes,  fresh  herrings, 
caviare,  and  salted  mushrooms  in  small  flat  dishes,  pots,  and  jars 
and  a  fork  or  tvo.     The  host  was  lavish  of  his  hosj)itality ; 


I  must  not  forget  my  call  on  the  police-master.  I  failed  to 
find  him  at  home  three  times  in  one  day.  All  day  long  he  was 
in  and  cut,  personally  seeing  to  the  preservation  of  order 
and  to  the  general  observance  of  decorum  in  the  streets. 


An  Australian  Search  Party. — //. 


nV   CHARtrS   HENRY  EDEN. 


CoASTiNO  along  close  to  the  mangroves  on  the  mainland, 
we  arrived  about  noon  at  an  opening  which  promised  to  be 
either  a  very  deep  inlet,  or  the  mouth  of  an  undiscovered  river ; 
we  accordingly  struck  our  masts  and  pulled  in.  For  about  a 
mile  we  went  steadily  on,  the  creek  gradually  narrowing  from 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  its  mouth  to  less  than  a  hundred  yards, 
the  flat  mud  on  either  side  densely  I  ringed  with  mangroves,  to 
the  roots  of  which,  as  it  was  low  water,  we  could  see  small 
oysters  adhering.  Tne  mangrove  {Rhizophora)  grows  here  to 
the  height  of  twenty  feet,  the  roots  planted  in  the  mud,  and 
about  one-third  of  the  stem  submerged  at  high  water.  The  seeds 
of  this  plant  are  very  curious,  resembling  a  grain  of  the  oat,  en- 
larged to  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  and  weighted  at  one  end. 
When  shed  by  the  parent  plant  they  slick  in'the  soft  mud,  if  it 
should  be  low  water,  and  are  carried  away  by  the  tide  at  high, 
to  drift  about  until  fortune  deposits  them  on  some  congenial  bed 
of  slime,  where  tlie  sharp  heavy  end  soon  works  its  way  in,  and 
a  tree  grows  in  a  very  short  time.  In  camping  out  at  night,  the 
vicinity  of  mangroves  should  always  be  avoided,  if  possible,  for 
th*!  foliage  is  too  dense  to  admit  the  rays  of  even  a  tropical  sun, 


and  miasmatic  exhalitions  always  hang  about  beneath  their 
treacherous  shade.  The  wood  is  tough,  and  makes  excellent 
pipe-stems,  while  the  bark  is  much  used  for  tanning  purposes, 
but  the  oysters  growing  on  the  roots  are  unwholesome.  We 
crept  quietly  alr.ng,  tiie  passage  narrowing  gradually,  and  look- 
ing out  anxiously  for  any  sign  of  those  we  sought.  However 
many  you  may  be  in, party,  there  is  something  indescribably 
dreary  in  pulling  up  one  of  the  salt-water  inlets,  the  solitude  is 
quite  painful,  and  the  silence  unbroken  excejit  by  the  mournful 
wailing  of  a  vagrant  curlew,  or  the  sudden  splash  of  an 
alligator,  startled  out  of  his  slumbers  by  the  sound  of  human 
voices.  At  length  the  channel  became  so  small  that  we  could 
no  longer  row,  but,  using  the  oars  as  poles,  we  punted  on 
for  .another  mile,  v  hen  the  inlet  termmated  in  a  ditch  that 
barely  held  the  brat.  We  were  horribly  disgusted  at  having 
found  no  ne'v  rivir,  for  in  Australia  a  new  river  near  the  coast 
is  sure  to  have  land  on  its  lian'.s  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
sugar,  and  the  discoverers  of  course  htive  their  pick.  We, 
however,  jumped  out  on  the  mud  flat,  .and  wliilst  the  tea  was 
boiling,  two  or  three  of  the  party  wandered  inland,  and  the 
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troopers  set  to  work  catching  crabs  amongst  the  nuingrove-roots. 
Whilst  watching  tlie  extraction  of  a  particularly  fine  crab,  we 
heard  a  "cooch"  from  one  of  the  party  who  had  wandered  from 
the  boats,  and  on  going  to  the  sjjot,  found  him  looking  with  a 
puzzled  exjjression  at  several  horse  tracks,  which,  from  tlieir  sharp 
cliiselling,  were  evidently  recent.  Several  horses  belonging  to 
people  in  the  town  had  disappeared  for  some  time,  amongst 
them  one  of  my  own,  but  we  could  scarcely  hope  that  these 
tracks  could  be  theirs,  for  to  reach  this  place  they  would  have  hatl 
to  cross  two  ranges,  a  feat  an  Australian  horse  is  far  too  wise  to 
attempt  on  his  own  account.  Getting  one  of  the  troopers,  we 
ran  the  tracks  for  a  mile  or  so,  the  mud  flat  becoming  lost  in 
rich  grass  as  the  land  gradually  rose,  with  little  fresh-water 
lagoons  at  intervals.  At  the  margin  of  one  of  these,  the  ground 
was  trodden  down  in  all  directions,  and  everything  indicated 
that  the  missing  horses  had  been  running  here  for  some 
time.  A  few  minutes  more  brought  us  to  a  small  clump  of 
trees,  comfortably  csconced  in  the  shade  of  which,  were  our 
errant  steeds,  standing  in  pairs,  head  and  tail,  by  which  means 
they  are  enabled  to  free  each  other  from  the  flies,  that  'luring  the 
summer  torment  man  and  beast  to  the  verg°  of  distraction.  How 
in  the  world  they  got  here  was  the  greatest  -vonder,  for  on  ex- 
amination we  found  they  were  in  a  "  jiocket"  t  r  natural  paddock 
formed  by  a  small  range,  the  Herbert  River,  a.id  the  mud  flats. 
We  had  good  reason  afterwards  to  suspect  'hat  they  were 
more  indebted  to  human  agency  than  to  aninal  impulse  for 
their  comfortable  quarters,  and  that  our  lucky  visi'  had  revealed 
the  hiding-place  of  a  gang  of  horse-stealers.  leaving  them 
there,  we  returned  to  our  boats,  much  gratified  tha'  our  journey 
up  the  creek  had  not  proved  utterly  fruitless,  and  as  soon  as 
we  had  got  down  far  enough  to  enable  us  to  use  the  oars,  gave 
way  with  a  will  to  get  clear  of  the  mangroves  before  nightfall. 
We  found  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  with  about 
forty  feet  square  of  solid  ground,  on  wliich  we  made  our  tea, 
and  proposed  remaining  for  the  night,  but  the  mosquitoes  and 
sandflies  were  so  troublesome,  th^*  by  mutual  consent  we 
pulled  out  into  Hinchinbrook  Channel  and  anchored,  propos- 
ing to  ascend  the  Herbert  River  with  the  early  dawn.  'I'he 
only  hope  of  a  successful  termination  to  our  expedition  was  to 
capture  a  g^i'n  (or  native  woman)  and  gain  all  the  intelligence 
we  could  from  her,  and  this  was  a  feat  more  easily  spoken  of 
than  done,  for  the  blacks  have  eyes  like  hawks,  and  the  entry 
of  a  party  in  two  boats  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention,  while 
they  would  at  once  put  the  whole  country  on  their  guard  by 
means  of  messengers  and  smoke-signals.  Uncivilised  and 
degraded  as  the  blacks  are,  they  display  considerable  ingenuity 
in  their  methods  of  communicating  intelligence.  AVhat  the 
exact  interpretation  of  their  code  was  we  never  could  make 
out,  but  that  they  could  convey  any  simple  news,  .such  as 
"  boat  in  the  river,"  or  "  boat  returning,"  was  evident.  This 
was  done  by  means  of  sudden  columns  of  smoke  thrown  up  on 
placing  damp  wood  on  the  fire,  and  which  ceased  on  its  with- 
drawal. According  to  their  size,  number,  and  density,  so 
did  their  meaning  vary,  and  we  often  saw  these  "  cloudy  warn- 
ings "  rejieated  from  ridge  to  ridge  far  away  beyond  our  ken. 
Revolving  this  during  the  night,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
by  far  the  best  thing  would  be  for  the  party  to  divide ;  one 
going  up  the  Herbert  without  any  attempt  at  concealment,  while 
the  other  went  back  to  the  place  where  we  had  found  the  horses, 
leave  their  boat  there,  and,  making  their  way  across  country 
|o  the  Herbert  as  >,auliously  as  possible,  try  to  cut  oft  some  of 


the  blacks  as  they  were  escaping ;  and  as  the  gins  and  picca- 
ninnies would  be  sure  to  travel  by  the  river,  and  without  any 
precautions — as  they  would  naturally  suppose  their  enemy  to 
be  behind  them — the  capture  of  one  or  more  gins  would  be 
tolerably  certain ;  whereas  going  up  in  two  boats  wc.uUl 
frighten  them  out  of  their  wits,  and  perhaps  lead  to  the  mas- 
sacre of  any  prisoners  they  might  possess.  On  communicating 
my  plan  to  the  men  it  met  with  general  approval. 

In  accordance  with  this  scheme  we  got  under  weigh  before 
daylight,  and  pulled  to  the  island  whence  we  had  been  routed 
by  the  mosquitoes  the  night  before ;  and — after  breakfast,  re- 
newed instnictions,  and  the  appointment  of  a  rendezvous  in 
case  of  missing  each  other — tin,  overland  party  started,  leaving 
me  with  my  two  boatmen  and  a  trooper,  who  gnimbled 
awfully,  to  while  away  twenty-four  hours  in  this  detestable 
place  as  best  we  could.  Luckily  we  had  fishing- 
lines  with  us,  and  caught  a  number  of  catfish  and  bream. 
These  sjiecies  seem  common  to  both  fresh  and  salt  water. 
The  former  is  a  broad-headed,  wattled,  ugly-looking  brute, 
armed  with  sharp  and  poisonous  spikes  on  its  back,  and 
croaking  most  dismally  when  caught.  It  is  rarely  eaten,  as 
there  seems  to  exist  throughout  the  world  a  prejudice  against 
scaleless  fish ;  but  if  skinned,  the  flesh  is  beautifully  white, 
and  there  are  worse  things  than  a  dish  of  catfish.  The  bream 
resemble  the  English  variety,  being  perhaps  a  little  deeper  and 
d.arker  in  hue.  When  dusk  closed  in,  we  had  tea  on  the  little 
island,  sheltering  the  fire  with  boughs,  and  then,  going  out 
into  mid-channel,  anchored  abreast  of  the  Herbert  River,  and, 
weary  with  the  tedium  of  the  day,  soon  dropped  oflf  to  sleep. 
Before  dawn  we  were  pulling  into  the  river,  passing  a  succession 
of  mangrove -flats  and  islands,  which  were  so  deceptive  that 
we  several  times  swerved  from  the  main  channel.  By  the 
time  the  sun  was  up,  we  had  got  out  of  the  dismal  flats,  and 
were  rowing  in  the  river  proper,  which  was  now  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  width,  though  the  stream  itself  was  hardly  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  in  breadth,  the  remainder  of  the  sandy  bed  being 
dry.  This  jiartial  occupation  of  the  bed  by  the  stream  is  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Queensland  rivers.  Though  they 
figure  as  large  bodies  of  water  on  the  maps,  they  are  in  reality 
insignificant  little  brooks,  except  in  the  rainy  season,  when 
they  become  furious  torrents,  frequently  overflowing  their  banks, 
and  doing  an  infinity  of  damage.  I  know  of  no  river  in  that 
colony  that  is  navigable  beyond  tidal  influence  for  any  vessel 
but  shallow  steamers  and  small  craft  of  the  lightest  draught. 
On  one  of  the  sand-banks  in  mid-channel,  with  open  ground 
all  round  us,  we  landed  and  had  breakfast,  lighting  a  good  fire 
and  making  as  much  smoke  as  we  could  by  heaping  on  damp 
wood,  for  our  object  was  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  natives. 
In  this  we  evidently  succeeded,  for  the  keen  eye  of  the  troo|)er 
soon  detected  a  rapid  succession  of  smoke-signals,  a  sight  that 
was  most  welcome,  as  showing  that  the  intercei)ting  party  had 
not  been  discovered,  otherwise  the  natives  would  not  have 
been  there  to  telegraph  our  movements.  We  now  felt  pretty 
confident  of  success,  and  set  to  work  to  stem  the  current, 
which,  though  not  very  strong  where  the  stream  was  contracted 
and  deep,  ran  with  great  velocity  where  it  si)read  out  over  the 
shallows.  The  river  was  very  circuitous,  and  the  fiirther  we 
advanced  the  more  beautifiil  became  the  view.  Rounding  a 
point,  a  long  teach  would  i)resent  itself,  sometimes  widening 
out  into  a  placid  lake,  and  again  contracting  into  a  small 
stream.     The  banks  on  either  side  were  about  twenty  feet  high, 
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and  lined  with  noble  tea  and  gum  and  fig  trees,  amongst 
which  grew  whole  groves  of  the  wild  banana,  in  such  dense 
patches  ns  to  almost  induce  the  spectator  to  believe  that 
they  were  planted  by  human  agency  and  not  by  Nature. 
On  some  of  the  sand-banks  in  the  river  stood  thick  masses 
of  the  graceful  shey-oak  {Casiiariiia  quadrivalvis),  and  on 
others  devoid  of  vegetation  were  large  flocks  of  black  ducks 
{Anas  sHperciliosa),  and  the  shy  and  rare  "gigantic  crane;" 
whilst  som»  a])peared  quite  deserted  except  by  drift-trunks 
of  trees,  which  on  the  approach  of  the  boat  became  en- 
dowed with  life,  and  glided  noiselessly  into  the  water  in  the 
shape  of  gigantic  alligalors. 

We  kept  out  from  the  banks  as  far  as  the  stream  would 
allow  us,  for  on  opening  a  new  reach  we  saw  a  number  of 
blacks  fishing  in  the  distance,  who  instantly  disappeared,  and 
we  heard  them  "coo-eing"  in  ditlerent  directions  to  each  other, 
and  thought  it  very  probable  that  they  might  be  mustering  to 
opijose  our  farther  advance,  under  which  circumstances,  nume- 
rically weak  as  wo  were,  the  opportunity  of  spearing  and 
stoning  us  from  thick  cover  was  a  greater  advantage  than  we 
could  afford  to  give  them.  So,  keeping  our  distance  as  niuch 
as  possible,  we  pulled  steadily  on,  the  trooper  kneeling  in  the 
bows  with  his  carbine  cocked,  and  his  eye  taking  in  every 
inch  of  ground  on  the  bank.  The  "  coo-eing "  now  became 
louder  and  nearer.  It  was  evident  they  meditated  an  attack, 
and  I  confess  I  hardly  felt  comfortable,  under  the  anticipation 
of  a  shower  of  spears  at  any  moment.  Ahead  of  us  now  appeared 
a  shallow,  the  only  passage  available  for  the  boat  lying  close 
under  tiie  bank,  and  as  it  would  have  been  madness  attempting 
it,  we  were  somewhat  ncftiplussed,  when  the  trooper,  pointing 
to  a  flock  of  ducks  coming  at  full  flight  down  the  river,  fol- 
lowed in  less  than  a  minute  by  two  others,  said,  "  Other  fellow 
close  up,  mamiy,  mine  think."  Even  then,  critical  as  the 
situation  was,  I  could  not  help  admiring  the  sagacity  displayed 
by  this  black  boy,  demonstrating  as  it  did  the  observant  manner 
in  which  the  blacks  must  watch  little  things  that  to  us  present 
nothing  unusual  He  knew  that  the  ducks  were  too  used  to 
the  sight  of  the  natives  to  move  further  than  the  next  sand- 
bank out  of  their  way ;  so  when  he  saw  several  flocks  winging 
their  way  down  the  river,  he  at  once  conjectured  that  they  had 
been  startled  by  something  abnormal,  and  rightly  attributed 
it  to  the  overlanding  party.  I  had  seen  so  many  instances  of 
their  acuteness,  that  I  never  doubted  the  truth  of  his  assertion 
0  bit  more  than  if  I  had  actually  seen  the  people,  .-io  made  up 
my  mind  at  once  to  nm  the  boat  on  to  the  shallows,  ana 
l)retend  to  drag  her  over,  which  I  hoped  would  engage  the 
attention  of  the  savages — who  were  now  hallooing  and  yelling 
all  along  the  banks,  though  keeping  carefully  out  of  sights 
until  our  friends  came  up,  when  we  could  hardly  fail  t  j  secure 
some  of  them,  and  perhaps  release  any  captives  they  might 
have.  The  water  rapidly  shoaled,  and  we  took  the  ground 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore.  Jumping  overboard, 
we  stood  as  if  undecided  what  to  do,  but  with  our  weapons 
lying  on  the  thwarts  cocked  and  ready.  On  seeing  \is  in  what 
they  fondly  thought  was  a  precious  fix,  the  yelling  became  quite 
jubilant,  and  now  we  coidd  see  dusky  bodies  gliding  amongst  the 
trees,  as  the  braver  warriors  stimulated  their  followers  to  the 
attack.  The  scene  was  a  very  imjjressive  one,  and  in  its  way  the 
situation  flns  by  no  means  devoid  of  danger ;  for  if  the  trooper 
had  been  mistaken,  or  one  of  us  had  been  disabled,  we  should 
ha\e  had  our  wcik  cut  out  to  get  down  the  river  again  at  all, 


emboldened  as  the  blacks  would  be  by  success,  not  to  take 
into  consideration  the  failure  of  the  expedition.  No  sign  of 
misgiving  manifested  itself  on  Cato's  (the  trooper's)  counte- 
nance. His  eyes  rolled  about  like  beads  as  he  grasped  his 
double  barrel,  and  was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  firing  at 
the  shadowy  forms  .amongst  the  trees.  Just  then  a  fellow 
stepped  out  on  to  a  clear  space  and  tried  the  range  with  his 
spear,  but  he  nmst  have  been  flurried,  for  it  fell  harmlessly  half-  _ 
way.  We  could  easily  have  picked  him  off"  with  a  rifle,  but  we 
were  unwilling  to  harm  them,  lest  they  should  visit  it  on  the 
prisoners.  Stones  were  tried  next,  and  had  we  been  ten  yards 
nearer  the  shore,  they  would  have  done  us  mischief,  but  the 
best  throw  they  made  fell  a  yard  short.  Cato,  who  was  terribly 
annoyed  at  not  being  allowed  to  fire,  now  said,  "  Look  out, 
m.army!"  and  hardly  had  the  words  escaped  him  when  the 
victorious  yells  were  changed  into  a  howl  of  desperation,  and 
the  whole  body  of  blacks,  avoiding  any  further  attempt  at  con- 
cealment, rushing  along  the  bank  and  scrambling  down  it, 
tried  to  cross  it  three  hundred  yards  above  our  boat.  As  we 
rushed  forward  to  intercept  them  a  loud  cheer  from  the  other 
bank  made  th'im  aware  that  they  were  trapped  on  all  sides ;  so 
throwing  down  their  weapons  in  the  sand,  the  men  broke  in 
every  direction,  but  chiefly  up-stream,  which  was  the  least 
guarded,  whilst  the  gins  and  piccaninnies  threw  themselves  into 
a  heap,  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  until  they  formed  a  mass 
of  naked  arms,  legs,  and  heads.  If  they  are  surprised,  and 
there  happens  to  be  water  near,  they  always  tumble  into  it, 
piccaninnies  and  all,  for  they  swim  like  fishes,  only  showing 
their  heads  above  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  water,  they  generally 
fling  themselves  into  a  heap  and  talk.  The  confusion  of 
tongues  at  Babel  must  have  been  dulcet  melody  to  the  sounds 
emitted  by  a  mound  of  gins  and  youngsters. 

We  were  very  much  pleased  at  the  success  of  our  scheme, 
and  at  the  conduct  displayed  by  the  troopers  in  tefraining  to 
fire  at  the  men ;  so,  to  mark  cur  sense  of  their  forbearance,  we 
gave  them  a  bumper  of  grog  each,  which,  next  to  shooting 
their  fellow-countrymen,  is  the  thing  they  most  delight  in.  Our 
next  business  was  to  collect  the  weapons  that  the  fugitives  had 
abandoned  in  their  hurried  flight,  leaving  a  couple  of  men  to 
(,'uard  the  gins,  who,  we  sincerely  tnisted,  would  eventually 
i.ease  their  infernal  jabbe  ing,  either  from  hoarseness  or  sheer 
i:xhaustion.  We  gathered  the  weapons  into  a  heap,  carefully 
ivoiding  doing  them  any  injury,  for  we  wished  to  inspire  con- 
fidence, in  hopes  of  gleaning  information.  They  consisted 
chiefly  of  spears,  made  from  the  light,  tough  shoots  of  the 
grass-tree  {Xanthorrlma  hcstilis),  tipped  with  barbed  hard 
wood,  or  "  stingaree  "  spikes  ;  shields  made  of  some  species  of 
very  light  wood,  of  an  oval  shape,  with  a  place  for  the  hand  on 
the  flat  inner  side,  whilst  the  outside  was  slightly  convex,  and 
daubed  into  an  intricate  pattern  with  charcoal,  pipeclay,  and 
red  ochre.  In  the  use  of  these  shields  they  are  wonderfully 
expert,  moving  them  with  such  rapidity  as  to  protect  all  parts 
of  the  body  from  ordinary  missiles  ;  but,  as  might  be  expected, 
they  form  a  poor  defence  against  an  ounce  of  lead  thrown  from 
a  breech-loading  carbine,  though,  at  an  acute  angle,  they  will 
turn  even  this.  We  next  sat  down  in  a  circle  round  the  women, 
the  potency  of  whose  lungs  did  not  as  yet  betray  the  slightest 
diminution,  and  had  some  dinner— an  operation  which  evidently 
was  full  of  interest  to  them,  for  tlie  din  grew  perceptibly  less 
violent — a  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  to  a  black's  faculties 
being  too  limited  to  admit  of  his  or  her  doing  more  than  one 
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thing  at  a  time ;  thus,  wlieii  busily  engaged  in  staring,  they 
<iuile  forgot  to  seream ;  if  one  of  the  party,  however,  got  up 
for  a  moment,  the  temporarily  suspendeil  power  of  "jabber" 
would  be  renewed  with  redoubled  violence,  dying  away 
grjdually  after  a  few  minutes,  as  curiosity  again  became  in  the 
ascendant.  We  purposely  prolonged  our  meal,  and  at  its 
termination  the  mound  was  tolerably  quiet,  only  a  slight 
murmur  disturbing  its  serenity,  should  one  of  us  chance  to 
move.  Certainly  the  Australian  gin  is  no  beauty,  or  if  she  has 
ever  possessed  any,  it  is  soon  knocked  out  of  her  by  the  life 
of  i)rivation  and  misery  she  leads,  and  the  brutal  conduct  of 
her  husband.  As  with  most  savages,  the  black  looks  upon  a 
woman  merely  as  a  child-bearer  and  slave,  and  the  more 
physical  strength  a  warrior  has,  the  more  wives  has  he  at  his 
berk  and  nod,  for  he  appropriates  freely  the  domestic  treasures 
of  his  weaker  brother,  knocking  him  on  the  head  if  he  demurs. 
To  the  women  fall  all  the  drudgery  of  moving  the  goods  and 
chattels,  during  the  const.int  changes  of  locale,  lugging  along 
the  b.abies,  carrying  fireslicks,  digging  yams,  cooking  the  food, 
weaving  the  beautiful  baskets  in  which  they  carry  their  little 
knicknacks,  or,  to  sum  it  up  in  a  few  words,  they  do  arryt/iing, 
except  make  the  weapons  and  hunt.  Of  food  their  share  is  of 
the  scantiest,  consisting  only  of  the  fragments  their  devoted 
consorts  pitch  to  them  over  their  shoulders  when  they  h.ive 
finished  gnawing  them  themselves,  and  even  these  they  have  to 
divide  with  the  lialfstarved  dingo  curs  that  form  a  necessary 
portion  of  a  black's  camp.  For  the  slightest  neglect,  or  if  the 
noble  savage  happens  to  have  "  turned  out  on  the  wrong  side 
of  his  burk  blanket,"  they  are  cruelly  beaten,  often  killed,  and 
the  sight  of  a  gin  without  ghastly  scars,  telling  tales  of  this 
gentle  mode  of  marital  correction,  is  rare.  One  of  these  poor 
creatures  now  was  bleeding  profusely  from  a  fearful  wound, 
most  probably  given  by  the  husband  in  his  rage  at  being  sur- 
prised by  our  party,  or  as  a  souvenir — a  little  something  to 
remember  him  by  during  his  enforced  absence. 

All  these  things  taken  into  consideration,  the  reader  will 
hardly  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  gins  are  not  lovely.  Their 
stature  is  rather  under  than  over  the  average  of  European 
women,  few  that  I  ha\e  seen  exceeding  five  feet  four  inches, 
and  the  greater  proportion  not  attaining  more  than  from  five 
to  five  feet  two  inches.  The  faces  of  some  of  the  younger  ones 
were  rather  bright  and  intelligent,  but  the  skull  long,  the  nose 
broad  and  flat,  the  check-bones  prominent  (in  this  respect  they 
vary  greatly),  the  lips  thickish,  and  the  chin  small.  Their  hair 
is  difficult  to  describe,  for  it  is  always  smothered  up  with  red 
ochre,  or  some  similar  pigment.  It  does  not,  however,  possess 
the  wiry  cur!  of  the  negro,  nor  can  it  vie  with  the  long  though 
coarse  tresses  of  the  Polynesian,  but  is  a  cross  between  these, 
and  resembles  a  well-developed  household  mop  more  than  any- 
thing I  know.  In  addition  to  the  constant  applications  of  red 
ochre,  they  ri;b  in,  on  certain  occasions,  fat,  and  the  downy 
under-fealhers  of  the  cockatoo,  which  give  tliem  a  most  extra- 
ordinary appearance ;  and  when  supplemented  by  a  kangaroo 
bone  thrust  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose — for  of  any,  even 
the  rudest,  attempt  at  clothing  they  are  innocent — make  their 
sweet  visages  more  striking  than  handsome.  These  feather-bed 
dressings  have  often  been  regarded  as  the  sign  of  widowhood ; 
but  this  I  am  much  inclined  to  doubt,  for  I  have  noticed  the 
the  troopers'  gins  often  do  the  same  ihing,  and  their  husbands 
were  unmistakably  in  the  flesh— a  fact  they  generally  brought 
fully  home  to  the  would  be  bereaved  ones  before  sundown,  by 


giving  them  a  sound  thrashing.  Their  figures  would,  in  most 
cases,  bo  good,  were  it  not  for  their  attenuation,  and  the 
stooi)ing  gait  induced  by  toiling  tmder  heavy  burdens.  Their 
extreme  leanness  is  shocking,  and,  except  in  the  very  youngest 
mothers,  embonpoint  is  unknown.  How  their  shrivelled  shanks 
support  their  bodies  seems  wonderful;  yet  their  powers  of 
endurance  are  very  great,  and  they  sometimes  exhibit  consider- 
able activity.  A  custom  which  prevails  amongst  both  men  and 
women,  of  cutting  rows  of  gashes  in  the  flesh,  filling  the  wound 
with  mud,  to  prevent  the  lips  closing,  and  thereby  leaving 
hideous  raised  wales,  resembling  a  boat  turned  upside  down, 
adds  to  their  repulsiveness,  combined  with  the  numberless 
other  scars  that  ornament  their  bodies,  the  result  of  ill-usage. 
■  A  most  offensive  odour  emanates  from  wild  blacks,  owing  to 
the  rancid  fat  with  which  they  anoint  themselves,  and  places 
where  they  have  camped  for  any  time  retain  this  smell  for 
weeks.  So  powerful  is  it,  that  very  many  horses  will  refuse  to 
face  it. 

Seeing  that  we  did  not  intend  doing  them  any  present 
injury,  the  heap  gradually  disintegrated  itself,  until  it  assumed 
the  perpendicular  or  squatting  forms  of  about  twenty  gins  of  all 
ages,  with  piccaninnies  in  proportion.  Our  troopers  now  tried 
to  talk  to  them,  but  I  do  not  think  understood  a  word  they  said. 
Almost  every  tribe  in  Australia  has  a  dilferent  dialect,  if  not 
altogether  another  language;  and  it  is  by  no  means  unconmion 
to  find  the  natives  on  one  side  of  a  river  unable  to  understand 
those  on  the  opposite  bank.  By  means  of  signs  they  got  on 
better,  and  the  gins  signified  that  Ihcy  had  seen  no  white  men, 
but  that  there  were  some  out  there,  pointing  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  One  of  the  troojiers  then  drew  a  rough  map  of 
Ilinchinbrook  Lsland,  in  the  sand,  with  his  finger,  and  they 
screamed  a  shrill  chorus  6f  assent.  It  was  now  evident  to  us  all 
that  either  the  men  on  the  steamer  had  been  mistaken,  or  that  the 
captives  had  been  sent  across  to  Hinchinbrook,  rilher  of  whidi 
was  (piite  jiossible,  for  the  blacks  often  rub  themselves  with 
pipeclay  until,  at  a  distance,  they  resemble  white  men.  That  our 
expedition  had  so  far  been  barren  of  result,  we  could  not  disguise 
from  ourselves,  for  we  could  hardly  have  failed  to  find-  some 
trac:e  of  clothing,  knives,  iron  bolts,  or  something,  had  the 
vessel  gone  on  shore  near  the  Herbert.  We  had,  therefore, 
nothing  for  it  but  to  search  Hinchinbrook — a  long  and  most 
tedious  proceeding,  to  prosecute  which .  with  success  we 
should  require  to  lay  in  a  large  stock  of  provisions,  and,  if 
possible,  charter  a  small  vessel  to  co-operate  with  the  boats. 
A  small  cutter,  of  about  seventeen  tons,  named  the  Daylight, 
was  exijccted  at  Cardwell  in  a  day  or  two ;  so  the  only  thing 
that  remained  for  us  was  to  return  there  and  await  her  arrival. 
We  were  very  much  disappointed,  but  we  had  done  our  best, 
and  one  stroke  of  luck  had  befallen  us  in  finding  the  missing 
horses ;  so,  after  offering  the  gins  some  damper,  which  nothing 
would  prevail  upon  them  to  taste,  giving  them  a  handkerchief 
or  two,  with  oigns  that  they  were  to  show  kindness  to  any  white 
men  who  might  ever  fall  into  their  hands,  we  let  them  go.  The 
party  belonging  to  ray  boat  remained  with  her,  whilst  the  others 
struck  out  overland  for  the  creek  where  theirs  was  hidden,  after 
we  had  appointed  a  rendezvous  in  the  main  channel.  Aided 
by  the  stream,  we  swept  rapidly  down,  and,  without  any 
incident  of  further  Interest  to  the  reader,  reached  the  township 
by  the  following  evening.  Of  our  search  over  Hinchinbrook 
Island  and  its  result,  I  will  give,  with  the  editor's  permission, 
an  account  in  another  chapter. 
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The  Ascent  of  Mount  Rainier, 

BY    EDMUND    T,    COLEMAN. 


UOUNT  RAINIER  FROM  FORT  NISIjUALtY— THE  VERGE  OF  CIVILISATION 
— OLD  INDIAN  VAPOUR-llATH  HOUSE— A  IIIOU  DLUFF— A  MOUNTAIN 
TORRENT— BEAR  PRAIRIE— MR.  BLUESKIN,  OUR  "  GUIDE,  PHILOSO- 
PHER, AND  friend"— THE  AUTHOR  HOLDING  ON  IIY  HIS  EYELIDS— 
THE  PARTY  TAKIXO  HIP-BATHS— RETURN   TO  OLVMPIA. 

The  following  is  .i  record  of  observations  made  during   a 
journey  to  the  base  of  Mount  Rainier,  one  of  the  great  peaks 


rivers  in  the  territory,  heads  in  a  glacier  of  that  name  on 
Mount  Rainier,  and  after  a  course  of  about  125  miles,  empties 
itself  into  Puget  Sound,  near  Fort  Nisqually,  long  known 
as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  and 
Hudson  Bay  Companies.  The  distance  of  Mount  Rainier 
from  Olympia,  the  capital  of  the  territory,  is  about  1 20  miles 
by  road. 
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\\V.\S  iiF  MOUNT   RAINiER,    FROM  THE  NISOI-ALI.Y   VALLEY. 


of  the  Cascade  Range  in  Washington  Territory,  12,300  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  The  author  started,  intending  to  try  the 
ascent  of  the  mountain,  but  failed  by  reason  of  a  disaster 
which  happened  to  him.  His  companions,  General  Haz.ird 
Stevens  and  Mr.  van  Trump,  of  Olympia,  more  fortunate, 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  summit,  as  will  be  narrated.  The 
route  setded  was  by  the  river  Nisqually,  and  along  the  trail 
leading  to  tlie  Cowlitz  Pass,  one  of  those  '.vhich  have  been 
proposed  for  the  passage  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
to  Puget  Sound. 

The   Nisqually,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  longest 

VOL  V. 


We  left  Olympia  on  the  8th  of  August,  1870,  and  were 
accompanied  for  tlie  first  thirty  miles  by  a  large  party  of 
friends  and  relatives,  who  desired  to  see  us  off  and  enjoy 
a  pic-nic  at  the  same  time.  A  good  road  extends  from 
Olympia  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  through  a  succession 
of  large  prairies,  divided  by  belts  of  timber.  They  are  all 
enclosed,  and  under  cultivation.  The  farmers  raise  stock 
principally,  the  soil  being  gravelly  and  too  poor  for  raising 
cereals  to  any  great  extent. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  drove  up  to  the  last  farmhouse 
on  the  borders  of  civilisation.     A  pretty  little   knoll  in  the 
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rear  covered  with  firs,  and  having  a  small  stream  at  its  foot, 
formed  an  admirable  place  for  camping.  The  ladies,  who 
had  accompanied  their  husbands  and  friends  to  see  us  off, 
busied  themselves  in  unpacking  hampers  filled  with  all 
sorts  of  delicacies,  and  preparing  the  evening  meal,  while 
the  gentlemen  looked  after  the  horses.  The  scene  was  ex- 
hilarating; the  unbroken  solitudes  were  for  once  peopled  by 
the  denizens  of  the  city.  The  rippling  laughter  of  the  gentler 
portion  of  the  company  enlivened  the  dreary  woods,  and  the 
fair  forms  gliding  in  and  out  among  the  trees  recalled  the  old 
Grecian  legends  of  the  dryads  and  wood-nymphs.  At  night, 
on  retiring  to  rest,  the  boisterous  spirits  of  the  sterner  sex,  let 
loose  from  the  oflice  and  the  desk,  could  no  longer  be  re- 
strained, and  found  vent  in  sundry  practical  jokes.  The  most 
unearthly  yells  and  shrieks  prevailed,  ending  at  last  in  a  pro- 
longed kind  of  Indian  war-whoop,  so  that  one  would  have 
tliought  that  all  Bedlam  was  let  loose.  We  were  desirous  of 
getting  a  good  night's  rest,  to  prepare  us  for  the  fatigues  of 
the  morrow ;  but  our  friends  commenced  dancing,  and  per- 
formed a  double  shuffle  over  our  prostrate  bodies.  Not 
satisfied  with  this,  they  tried  to  pull  away  our  blankets  from 
under  us,  and  from  each  other.  Finally  one  of  the  party 
commenced  making  puns ;  these  were  so  atrocious,  that  we 
were  fiiin  to  close  our  ears,  and  so  got  to  sleep  at  last. 

In  the  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast,  we  gatliered  up 
our  traps,  and  prepared  for  the  long  march,  having  resolved 
to  walk,  with  a  view  of  getting  ourselves  into  training.  We 
bade  a  lingering  farewell  to  our  friends,  and,  amidst  waving 
of  handkerchiefs  and  parting  salutes  from  the  firearms,  bent 
our  steps  towards  the  forest. 

A  Mr.  Longmire,  who  has  a  fine  "ranch"  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  was  the  first,  in  conjunction  with  a  Mr.  Packwood, 
to  cut  the  Cowlitz  Pass  trail,  aware  of  the  object  we  had  in  view, 
had  kindly  agreed  to  guide  us,  and  also  find  a  pack-mule, 
as  well  as  to  bring  a  horse  and  another  pack-mule  for  himself. 
The  trail  was  originally  made  many  years  ago  by  the  above- 
named  gendemen,  for  the  purpose  of  prospecting  on  Mount 
Rainier;  but  has  hardly  ever  been  used  since,  and  is  now 
so  overgrown  and  difficult  to  find,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
Mr.  Longmire's  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country,  we 
should  never  have  been  able  to  make  the  journey.  After 
crossing  two  or  three  pastures  we  entered  the  forest,  and 
were  gratified  by  the  sight  of  some  beautiful  wild  flowers ; 
among  others  the  Turk's  head  or  tiger  lily,  and  the  corn- 
flower; we  also  noticed  the  exquisite  Canadian  maiden-hair 
fern  (Adiantiim  pedatum).  The  common  red  fir  abounded; 
there  was  also  a  sprinkling  of  cedar  and  spruce.  We 
journeyed  through  a  level  country,  along  a  trail  which  was 
much  encumbered  with  logs  and  other  obstructions.  Now 
and  then  it  was  quite  overgrown,  and  much  time  was  lost 
in  finding  it.  Owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  road,  the  mule's 
pack  got  loose  three  or  four  times,  and  had  to  be  re-adjusted, 
a  work  which  requires  both  time  and  patience,  for  the  load 
must  be  evenly  balanced,  so  that  the  animal  may  journey 
with  ease ;  and  if  the  horse-cloths  are  not  carefully  adjusted, 
its  back  will  soon  get  galled. 

In  tlie  middle  of  the  day  we  came  to  a  pretty  trout-stream, 
overhung  with  alders  and  vine-maple.  Mr.  van  Trump  tried  it, 
but  could  not  catch  any  fish.  The  evening  brought  us  to  the 
Nisqually  River,  whose  course  we  had  been  following  in  a 
general  direction  ever  since  leaving  Olympia,      Its  widtli  at 


this  spot  is  from  150  to  200  feet.  There  was  an  old  Indian 
vapour-bath  house  on  the  banks,  which  formerly  belonged  to  a 
Tomanawos  or  "  medicine-man,"  who  also  lived  on  the  spot. 
These  erections  are  very  small,  and  are  constructed  of  wood, 
about  eighteen  inches  above  the  ground,  sometimes  square, 
sometimes  of  a  rounded  form.  The  earth  is  scooped  out 
about  six  inches  below  the  surface.  When  used,  a  fire  is 
made  inside,  good-sized  stones  being  placed  on  and  round 
it.  A  small  hole  is  left,  just  big  enough  for  the  invalid  to 
creep  into ;  the  stones  being  then  heated,  cold  water  is 
poured  on,  whicli  induces  a  profuse  perspiration.  The  hole 
is  then  closed  up  .and  covered  with  mud,  sometimes  buckskins, 
or  both  togetiier. 

Another  mode  of  constructing  these  houses  is  by  sticking 
young  trees  or  stout  branches  in  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a 
circle,  and  bending  them  to  the  centre,  the  whole  being 
covered  with  mats.  During  this  and  the  next  day  we  noti-  ,d 
several  Indian  houses,  about  five  or  six  altogether,  evidently 
temporary  encampments  for  hunting  purposes.  We  crossed 
the  river  on  horseback,  availing  ourselves  of  Mr.  Longmire's 
horse  and  pack-mule  for  that  purpose.  Immediately  opposite 
there  was  a  steep  blufl^,  composed  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay, 
about  250  feet  in  height.  The  trail  wound  along  the  top, 
right  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  rendering  it  necessary  to 
walk  with  caution.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  we 
entered  a  fine  prairie,  called  Mischall's.  It  was  a  little  over 
half  a  mile  long  by  about  a  furlong  wide,  and,  being  surrounded 
with  noble  firs,  was  quite  park-like.  This  spot  was  the  scene 
of  a  battle  in  the  Indian  war  of  1855-56.  Captain  Maxon, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  regular  troops,  marched  up, 
and  surprising  a  small  party  of  the  Nisqually  Indians,  cut 
them  down  to  a  man,  eight  or  ten  being  killed.  Here  we 
camped,  having  made  about  twenty  miles. 

Next  morning  we  started  at  half-past  six.  The  trail  for  the 
first  three  hours  was  good ;  after  that,  Mr.  Longmire  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  tracing  it  He  found  that  the  course  of 
the  river  had  altered  in  many  places,  owing  to  masses  of  logs 
brought  down  by  the  spring  freshets.  In  the  afternoon  we  came 
to  a  mountain  stream  called  Silver  Creek,  flowing  into  the  Nis- 
qually ;  and,  after  leaving  this,  entered  upon  a  small  tract  of 
open  country,  thinly  scattered  with  timber,  and  affording  a  little 
grass.  Towards  the  evening,  we  stopped  at  a  creek  running 
into  the  Nisqually,  having  in  view  a  mountain  called  by  the 
Indians  "Tum-tum,"  from  its  resemblance  to  a  bullock's 
heart. 

Friday,  August  i  \th. — We  were  now  gradually  entering  the 
mountains,  and  had  from  time  to  time  to  cross  over  buttes  or 
spurs  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  high,  some  of  them  very 
steep.  We  crossed  the  Nisqually  three  times  to-day,  also  a 
stream  called  .he  Rainier  Fork,  or  north  branch  of  the  river.  On 
last  crossing  the  Nisqually,  our  pack-horse  slipped  and  fell  into 
a  quicksand  in  a  kind  of  slough.  It  was  necessary  to  take  off 
everything  to  get  the  animal  out.  As  misfortunes  never  come 
singly,  we  discovered  that  our  flour-sack  had  given  way,  and 
had  to  repair  this  at  once  on  the  spot,  in  the  middle  of  the 
slough  Never  was  sewing  performed  before  under  greater 
d.ificulties.  It  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  reader  with  all  the 
details  of  the  journey.  After  the  first  two  or  three  days,  one 
began  to  be  pretty  much  the  same  as  another.  Our  route  was 
either  through  forest,  with  logs  of  all  sizes  frequently  across  the 
trail  at  every  dozen  or  half-dozen  steps,  or  else  we  would  have 
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to  surmount  steep  buttes  through  a  thick  brush,  then  descend- 
ing to  the  river,  cross  and  re-cross  it,  making  our  way  along 
sandy  bottoms  and  tributaries ;  the  parly  every  now  and  tlien 
were  brought  to  a  standstill,  while  Mr.  Longmire  reconnoitred 
to  find  the  trail.  It  was  rarely  that  we  came  to  any  open 
country,  if  so,  it  would  be  a  tract  of  limited  extent,  with  burnt 
timber,  free  from  undenvood,  showing  that  a  fire  had  passed 
over  it.  In  this  way  we  journeyed  for  five  days,  and  some 
notion  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  bringing  horses  into  this 
country  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that,  in  a  distance  of 
about  100  miles,  there  were  only  four  places  where  we  found 
grass. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day,  after  skirting  a  mountain- 
side, we  gained  a  spot  where  there  was  a  fine  view  of  Mount 
Rainier,  at  the  head  of  the  Nisqually  Valley ;  and,  leaving  this, 
we  entered  another  in  the  direction  of  the  Cowlitz  Pass,  and 
descended  gradually  to  a  prairie  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
long  by  a  furlong  or  more  wide,  enclosed  by  mountains,  for  we 
were  now  in  the  heart  of  the  Cascade  Range.  Tiiis  spot  is 
called  13ear  Prairie — Mr.  Longmire  having  formerly  shot  a  bear 
here.  It  is  distant  twenty  miles  west  or  south-west  of  Mount 
Rainier,  and  is  the  "  divide"  of  the  Nisqually  and  Cowlitz  Rivers. 
As  horses  cannot  be  brought  any  further  in  the  "direction  of  the 
mountain,  we  made  this  place  our  head-quarters  and  permanent 
camp  for  the  ascent.  A  feeble  stream  of  water  trickles  through 
the  prairie,  so  small  that  its  course  is  only  indicated  by  the 
willows  that  grow  along  its  banks.  We  camped  on  the  borders, 
where  there  was  plenty  of  fallen  timber  affording  firewood. 
After  awhile  our  attention  was  roused  by  hearing  cracks  which 
proceeded  from  a  large  tree  near  by,  that  was  charred.  We 
thought  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  remove  our  things,  as  well 
as  our  valuable  persons,  and  had  hardly  done  so,  when  a  great 
portion  of  the  tree  snapped  off,  and  fell  with  a  great  crash  across 
the  very  spot  we  had  just  vacated.  As  there  were  charred  trees 
all  round,  we  did  not  much  fancy  sleeping  here,  but  it  was  late, 
and  we  felt  too  fatigued  to  seek  another  spot,  so  resolved  to 
trust  to  Providence  for  our  safety.  We  christened  this  place 
Camp  Dirty,  from  the  quantity  of  charred  wood,  and  the  mud 
and  sand  which  abounded.  The  latter  got  over  our  blankets, 
and  into  our  food.  We  saw  no  great  reason  to  feel  consoled 
by  Mr.  van  Trump's  joke,  that  the  sand  would  give  us  "  grit " 
for  the  ascent. 

Notwithstanding  the  elevation  of  this  valley — 2,781  feet 
above  the  sea  by  aneroid  barometer— it  was  insufferably  warm 
in  the  daytime,  owing  to  its  narrowness,  and  our  being  exposed 
to  a  southern  sun.  In  addition,  we  were  much  plagued  with 
flies,  gnats,  and  mosquitoes.  The  only  way  to  alleviate  our 
sufferings  was  by  building  fires  to  create  a  smoke ;  and  this  was 
not  always  successful,  for  the  remedy  sometimes  proved  to  be 
worse  than  the  disease,  as  we  found  ourselves  every  now  and 
then  between  two  fires. 

Mr.  Longmire  informed  us  that  there  was  a  tribe  living  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cowlitz  Pass,  distant  half  a  day's 
journey,  where  we  might  engage  Indians  to  guide  and  pack  for 
us  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Accordingly,  he  and  General 
Stevens  started  next  morning  on  foot  to  find  them.  They 
returned  in  the  evening  and  reported  that  the  trail  was  exceed- 
ingly ba:l,  worse  than  any  portion  of  the  previous  journey. 
The  tribe  was  away  hunting  or  gathering  berries,  and  they 
found  only  one  Indian  and  his  squaw.  He  agreed  to  be  our 
guide,  and  promised  to  be  with  us  on  the  morrow. 


Next  day,  Mr.  Longmire's  animals  being  sufficiently  recruited, 
he  started  on  his  homeward  journey,  leaving  us  a  packmiilo. 
We  made  preparations  for  the  ascent  by  sorting  out  our  Alpine 
paraphernalia,  selecting  provisions,  and  arranging  our  boots  for 
the  insertion  of  spikes  and  screws  for  the  ice-work.  I  am  sure  a 
stranger  coming  along,  ignorant  of  our  object,  would  have  taken 
us  for  a  party  of  industrious  cobblers.  About  one  o'clock,  the 
Indian  came  up,  accompanied  by  a  little  boy,  both  of  them  on 
horseback.  His  squaw  walked,  and  carried  a  baby  on  her 
back,  which  she  supported  by  a  band  round  her  forehead — tiic 
Indian  mode  of  packing.  Our  guide,  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of 
Blueskin,  is  a  kind  of  chief,  and  owns  several  horses.  He  was 
of  a  dignified  carriage,  and  evidently  had  no  mean  opinion  of 
himself,  or  of  the  important  service  he  was  about  to  render  to 
the  white  men.  He  came  dressed  for  the  occasion,  and  wore 
an  old  military  cap,  the  crown  of  which  was  formed  of  the 
brass  rim  of  an  old  coal-oil  lamp,  which,  instead  of  supporting 
a  chimney,  bore  some  eagle's  feathers.  A  belt  round  his  waist 
served  to  gather  in  the  folds  of  his  blanket,  and  gave  the  skirt 
the  appearance  of  a  coat.  Leggings  of  the  same  stuff  com- 
pleted his  costume,  which,  considering  the  slight  material  he 
had  to  work  upon,  showed  considerable  taste,  and  was  really 
artistic  and  effective. 

We  started  about  two  p.m.,  having  jiacks  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  pounds  weight,  and  leavin„'  tiie  Indian  woman  in  charge 
of  the  camp.  Our  course  was  across  a  high  mountain 
range  to  the  eastward,  which  separates  Hear  Prairie  from 
another  range  abutting  immediately  on  the  base  of  Mount 
Rainier.  For  this  purpose  we  directed  our  steps  to  the  summit 
of  a  fir-covered  mountain  in  the  first-mentioned  range,  which 
was  visible  from  camp.  The  route  lay  over  a  succession 
of  gullies  and  small  ravines,  the  mountain-side  being  mostly 
free  from  timber,  the  gullies  excepted,  where  grew  the  hazel, 
alder,  and  dsvarf  willow.  The  ground  was  covered  with  black- 
berries, which,  as  usual  at  this  elevation,  were  of  the  most 
exquisite  flavour,  attributable  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere. 
There  was  also  the  red  huckleberry,  and  tiie  purple  whortle- 
berry. And  I  noticed  the  plant  called  "  kanickanick,"  sometimes 
used  by  the  Indians  as  a  substitute  for  tobacco.  There  was 
the  lychnis,  with  the  lupin,  which  was  only  just  beginning  to 
bloom,  and  the  wild  pea ;  these  two  latter  small.  Towards  the 
summit  bunch  grass  grew  in  patches.  The  soil  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  ascent  of  this  mountain  was  loose  and 
sandy,  so  that  one's  feet  sank  in  at  every  step,  which  made  walk, 
ing,  encumbered  as  we  were  with  packs,  very  fatiguing.  When 
half  way  up  the  mountain,  after  about  two  hours'  travelling,  we 
diverged  somewhat  from  our  course,  and  followed  a  gully  lead- 
ing directly  to  the  summit,  the  head  of  which  rose  up  in  steep 
cliffs.  My  companions,  who  were  bent  on  "doing  it,"  had  got  the 
start  of  me,  and,  on  my  arrival  at  the  foot  of  these  cliffs,  I  could 
not  discern  any  track  or  way  up  them.  I  tried  one  side  and 
then  another,  without  finding  any  passage.  Having  no  time  to 
look  about  me,  and  fearful  of  losing  them  altogether,  I  clam- 
bered straight  up  the  rocks.  The  higher  I  advanced,  the  more 
precipitous  they  became,  and  their  ledges  narrower  and  nar- 
rower, till  there  was  only  just  room  enough  to  plant  my  toes. 
At  length  I  came  to  a  point  where  the  face  of  the  precipice 
was  so  steep  that  there  was  no  foot  or  hand-hold.  Conse- 
quently, the  weight  of  my  pack  threatened  to  drag  me  back- 
wards off  the  rocks.  It  was  necessary  to  descend  and  try 
another  side,  but  this  could  not  be  done  without  being  relieved 
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of  my  pack,  as,  otiicrwise,  I  could  not  turn  round  and  look 
(Idwn,  so  as  to  -.cc  where  to  pKiiU  my  iiands  and  toes.  Taking 
oil"  tlie  pack,  1  let  it  drop  to  the  bottom,  thinking  that  it  would 
be  arrested  by  some  bushes  at  tiie  tool,  liut,  to  my  dismay,  it 
rolled  clean  through  them,  and  dashed  down  the  inountain.  I 
hurried  down  as  fast  as  1  dared,  but  too  late,  it  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen — to  ([uote  an  old  saying,  it  was  something  like  looking 
for  a  needle  in  a  haystack  ;  and  I  realised  the  memorable 
words  of  Francis  L,  written  to  his  mother  after  losing  the  battle 
of  Pavia,  "Tout  est  perdu,  fors  I'honneur." 

While  engaged  in  the  search,  the  Indian  appeared  on  the 
top  of  tlic  cliffs.  I  motioned  to  him,  and  made  signs  that  I 
had  lost  my  pack ;  he  pointed  in  the  direction  of  'he  camp, 
signifying  that  I  had  better  return.  As  it  was  impossible  to 
continue  the  journey  without  blankets  and  other  necessaries, 
and  the  afternoon  was  now  far  advanced,  my  only  alternative  was 
to  return  to  camp.  It  was  dark  before  I  got  in,  but  the  light  of 
the  Indian  woman's  lire  served  for  a  beacon,  and  enabled  me  to 
reach  Bear  Prairie  in  safety.  The  disaster  above  narrated  was 
sutliciently  mortifying,  and  for  the  time  made  me  disgusted  with 
mountaineering ;  but  on  waking  next  morning,  I  took  a  more 
hopeful  view  of  things,  and  on  looking  in  a  pouch  I  carried 
with  me,  I  found  the  spikes  for  the  ice-work  before  alluded  to, 
which  I  had  sujiposcd  were  in  the  pack,  and  determined  to 
make  an  attempt  to  get  up  to  the  mountain  and  try  the  ascent. 
.\  waterproof  ground-sheet  was  still  left  to  me,  and  I  conceived 
tliat  with  the  aid  of  that  aiul  an  old  gunny  sack  for  a  coat,  I 
could  make  a  substitute  for  blankets  and  clothing ;  but  being 
ignorant  of  the  route,  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  preliminary 
exiiloralions.  On  rellcction,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  Indian 
had  not  taken  the  shortest  course  to  the  mountain  ;  I  therefore 
resolved  on  a  ililfcrent  njule,  and  accordingly  ascended  a 
mountain  rising  inuiiediately  above  the  prairie,  being  nearly 
due  cast  of  it.  In  fact,  it  formed  part  of  one  long  ridge  spring- 
ing from  the  Nisqually  A'alley,  rising  into  peaks  here  and  there, 
and  lying  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  one  where  I  met  with  the 
disaster  above  narrated,  being  only  separated  from  it  by  a 
ravine.  I  could  not  discern  Mount  Rainier,  or  plan  out  any 
route,  by  reason  of  the  timber  which  covered  the  ridge  at  this 
point. 

Having  taken  up  some  provisions,  to  save  myself  the 
1  ibour  of  carr)  ing  a  heavy  load  all  at  once,  I  made  a  cache  in 
the  hollow  of  a  burnt  tree,  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
deposited  therein  the  [irovisions  I  had  brought  up.  But  it  was 
not  without  misgivings,  fearing  that  the  bears  might  find  it  out ; 
so  I  filled  up  the  hole  with  pieces  of  burnt  wood,  hoping  that  it 
would  throw  them  off  the  scent.  Next  day,  I  climbed  up  the 
same  ridge,  and  gained  a  point  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 
one  reached  the  jjrevious  day.  'i'his  afforded  a  view  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  was  only  separated  from  me  by  one  lofty  ritlge, 
bearing  the  well-remembered  features  of  the  lofty  Aiguilles,  or 
needle-shaped  peaks,  in  the  valley  of  Chamounix,  at  the  foot  of 
Mont  Blanc.  Below  me,  to  the  west,  was  the  valley  of  the 
Niscpially,  with  the  river  winding  through  it  like  a  silver  thread 
between  dark  and  thickly-timbered  forests.  It  was  plain  that 
my  route  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  ridge  above  described,  and 
that  I  should  have  to  cross  it,  at  a  low  point  where  it  dips  down 
to  the  Nisqually  Valley,  in  order  to  reach  the  mountain. 

The  day  was  unfavourable  for  extended  views,  and  Mount 
Rainier  did  not  appear  to  advantage ;  but  on  the  other  side, 
looking  over  the  valley  of  Bear  Prairie,  the  scenery  was  very 


grand.  The  eye  wandered  over  innumerable  peaks,  ridge 
beyond  ridge — a  world  of  mountains  of  every  conceivable  form 
and  shape — serrated,  conical,  needle-like,  dome-shaped — all 
tossed  about,  as  it  were,  into  chaos — a  revelation  of  majesty, 
might,  and  glory,  that  filled  the  breast  with  awe  antl  wonder, 
A  great  fire  had  passed  over  the  inountain  slopes  which 
enclosed  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  It  was  thus  denuded 
of  forests,  nothing  remaining  but  some  scorched  and  blackened 
trunks  thinly  scattered  over  a  succession  of  knolls  and  bosses, 
which  rose  above  each  other  with  a  certain  degree  of  regularity 
on  the  mountain  slopes,  all  rounded  and  smoodi,  as  if  caused 
by  ancient  glaciers — a  parched,  arid,  and  desolate-looking 
section  of  the  country.  Bear  Prairie  could  not  be  seen  from 
this  [loint ;  bvit  when  about  half-way  down,  it  came  into  view, 
appearing  like  a  patch  of  bright  green  relieved  on  the  prevailing 
sombrencss  of  colour  in  the  land.scape,  and  as  flat  as  a  billiard- 
table.  On  one  side  of  it  were  the  remains  of  a  dense  forest, 
over  which  a  fire  had  jiassed ;  thousands  of  charred  and 
blackened  trunks  lay  as  they  fell,  all  in  one  general  direction, 
presenting  an  extraordinary  spectacle.  I  spent  another  day  in 
making  such  arrangements  as  were  practicable  for  my  equip- 
ment. Then  deeming  that  I  could  not  start  without  at  least 
an  ice-axe,  having  lost  my  Alpine  pole  in  fording  the  Nisqually 
in  the  early  part  of  the  journey,  I  waited  one  more  day,  judging 
that  my  companions  would  return.  In  the  evening.  General 
.Stevens  came  in,  reporting  that  he  and  Mr.  van  Trump  had 
been  successful,  but  that  the  latter  had  met  with  an  accident 
in  descending  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain,  and  was  laid 
uj)  near  the  foot  of  it,  unable  to  move.  The  lollon  inj  is  General 
Stevens'  account  of  the  ascent : — 

"  The  trip  across  the  mountains  was  one  of  excessive  toil, 
occupying  fourteen  hours.  The  Indian  guide  followed  a  general 
backbone  between  the  waters  of  the  Cowliiz  and  Nisqually, 
but  was  obliged  to  climb  up  and  down  peaks  7,000  feet  in 
height,  across  lofty  ridge  after  ridge,  until  at  length,  descending 
an  almost  perpendicular  steep  for  2,000  feet,  they  reached  the 
southern  tributary  of  the  Nisqually — a  beautiful  clear  stream, 
and  the  only  one  whose  waters  are  not  of  milky-white  hue. 
They  were  now  at  the  base  of  Rainier,  which  with  its  wide- 
spread spurs  or  ridges,  occupied  the  whole  country  to  the 
north  for  an  area  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  across.  The 
ui)pei  half  of  the  mountain  is  exceedingly  steep,  almost  perpen- 
dicular ;  but  the  lower  half  is  composed  of  long,  gradual,  gently 
sloping  ridges,  radiating  from  the  mountain,  with  deep  valleys 
between  them.  The  upjier  part  of  the  mountain  itself,  and  of 
those  ridges,  is  a  solid,  continuous  field  of  snow  and  ice,  five 
miles  wide,  except  where  it  is  broken  by  rocky  ridges.  The 
lower  slopes,  six  to  seven  iiiilcs  wide,  are  beautiful  0])en  meads, 
covered  with  the  brightest  of  green  grass,  the  most  brilliant 
flowers,  and  dotted  with  groves  of  balsam  fir.  Patches  and 
beds  of  snow  occupy  the  depressions  and  shady  places,  and 
make  a  beautiful  contrast. 

"They  moved  up  the  southernmost  of  these  ridges,  estab- 
lished a  camp  on  the  verge  of  the  perpetual  snow-line,  at  the 
last  clump  of  firs,  spent  a  day  in  carefully  examining  and 
fi.xing  on  the  line  of  ascent;  and  on  Wednesday,  the  17th, 
started  at  six  a.m.,  with  ice-poles,  an  ice-axe,  100  feet  of  rope, 
long  si)ike.i  in  their  boots,  a  large  canteen  of  water,  a  lunch, 
flags,  and  a  brass  plate  inscribed  with  their  names.  They  took 
no  coats,  blankets,  or  provisions.  The  first  five  miles  were 
over  snow-fields,  very  regularly  and  gradually  inclined  at  an 
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nngle  of  about  20",  and  was  made  in  iliac  hours.  They  then 
climbed  up  a  steep  ridge  of  rocks  for  500  yards,  along  the  side 
of  a  1,000  feet  precipice,  for  zoo  yards  in  niiil-air,  upon  a 
narrow  ledge  filled  U[)  with  loose  dlhris ;  then  for  200  feet 
they  ascended  almost  perpendicularly  by  the  .u'uttir  rorincd  by 


up  to  the  higher  side  of  the  crack— some  twelve  feet— by  that 
means. 

"  'I'he  party  first  asrcndcd  the  southern  or  south-western 
peak,  This  is  a  long,  e.xcccilinjjly  steep,  narrow  ridge,  springing 
out  from  the  main  donif  or  trown  for  about  a  mile.     The  ridge 
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the  junction  of  the  rocky  precipice  and  the  ice-fields  projecting 
from  the  crown  of  the  mountain,  cutting  steps  in  the  ice  and 
clinging  to  each  projecting  point  of  rock.  The  ne.xt  150  feet 
climb  was  wholly  upon  the  steep  ice-fields  by  cutting  steps,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  ascent  was  made  without  material  difficulty 
over  perhaps  one  and  a  half  miles  of  snow,  on  ice-fields,  across 
several  crevasses,  one  of  whicli  they  surmounted  by  throwing 
the  rope  around  an  overhanging  pinnacle  of  ice,  and  climbing 


did  not  afford  over  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  foot-hold  on  the  top, 
and  the  sides  seemed  to  fall  off  almost  perpendicularly.  It  was 
covered  with  ice,  very  much  broken,  in  thin  sheets  or  pinnacles 
standing  on  edge  very  close  together.  The  wind  had  been 
blowing  hard  all  day,  and  had  risen  to  such  fury  by  this  time 
that  the  tourists  were  obliged  to  brace  themselves  against  it 
to  prevent  being  blown  off  the  sharp  ridge,  and  to  throw  them- 
;  selves  behind  tlie  pinnacles  of  ice  for  protection  every  fifty 
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yards  or  so.  Hastening  forward  in  this  way,  they  reached  at 
length  the  iiighcst  point,  and  with  three  cheers  waved  their 
flags  aloft,  and  named  the  point  '  I'eal;  Success,'  in  token  of 
their  victory.  They  were  just  ten  and  a  iialf  hours  in  m.iking 
the  ascent,  during  all  which  time  they  toiled  hard,  and  were 
not  obliged  to  return  a  single  step. 

"They  stood  a  moment  upon  that  narrow  summit,  limcing 
themselves  against  the  furious  and  biting  blxst,  to  view  the 
jirospect ;  but  the  whole  country  was  covered  with  a  dense  sea 
of  smoke,  hiding  everything  except  one  solitary  peak  to  the 
south-ea.st  (Mount  Adams),  whose  summit,  like  Rainier's, 
loometl  above  the  smoke.  Immediately  about  the  mountain 
on  every  side  were  deep  gorges,  falling  off  precipitously 
thousands  of  feet,  separated  by  vertical  ridges  of  rock,  and 
each  forming  the  bed  of  a  glacier  which  couM  be  seen  far 
below,  wrinkled  across  with  coundess  crevasses.  The  great 
field  of  ice  and  snow  which  covered  the  crown  of  the  mountain 
overhung  these  gorges,  and  was  continually  breaking  off  in 
immense  masses,  which  fell  with  the  roar  of  thunder.  The 
wind  was  now  a  i)erfect  tempest,  and  very  cold  :  smoke  and 
mii't  were  flying  about  the  base  of  the  mountain,  half  hiding, 
half  revealing,  its  gigantic  outlines ;  and  the  whole  .scene  was 
grand,  sublime,  awful. 

"  Retracing  their  steps  along  the  narrow  summit  of  '  Peak 
Success,'  the  tourists  crossed  the  ice-field  and  ascended  the 
middle  peak,  about  a  mile  distant.  This  is  the  highest  by  about 
joo  feet,  and  the  ascent  is  up  an  easy-sloping  snow-field  to 
the  summit,  which  is  crowned  by  a  rocky  ridge.  Climbing 
over  this,  they  found  themselves  within  a  circular  crater 
200  yards  in  diameter,  filled  with  a  solid  bed  of  snow,  and  with 
a  rim  of  rocks  projecting  above  the  snow  all  round.  As  they 
crossed  the  crater  on  the  snow,  Mr.  van  Trump  detected  the 
odour  of  sulphur,  and  the  next  instant  numerous  jets  of  steam, 
hot  air,  and  thin  smoke  were  observed  issuing  from  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks  forming  the  rim  on  the  northern  side. 
Never  was  a  discovery  more  welcome.  Hastening  forward, 
they  both  exclaimed — as  they  warmed  their  thoroughly  chilled 
and  benumbed  extremities  over  one  of  old  Pluto's  fires — that 
here  they  would  pass  the  night,  secure  against  freezing  to  death 
at  least ;  for  it  was  now  six  o'clock,  and  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  descend  the  mountain  before  nightfliU. 

"  A  deep  cavern,  extending  under  and  into  the  ice,  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  heat,  was  found,  and  a  short  distance 
within  its  mouth  they  built  a  v.-ill  of  stones,  enclosing  a  space 
five  feet  by  six,  around  a  strong  jet  of  heat  and  steam.  En- 
sconced within  this  shelter,  they  discussed  dieir  future 
prospects,  while  they  warmed  themselves  at  their  .lUural 
stove.  The  heat  at  the  orifice  was  too  great  to  oear  for 
more  than  an  instant ;  but  the  steam  wetted  them,  the  smell  of 
sulphur  nauseated  them,  and,  in  short,  they  passed  a  most 
miseralile  night,  freezing  on  one  side  and  in  a  hot  sulphur- 
steam  bath  on  the  other.  The  wind  outside  roared  and 
whistled ;  but  secure  within  their  cavern  and  their  wall,  it 
did  not  much  affect  them,  except  when  an  occasional  gust 
came  down  perpendicularly. 

"The  dawn  at  length  slowly  broke,  cold  and  grey,  and 
the  tempest  howled  still  wilder.  As  it  grew  light,  dense 
clouds  of  snow-driven  mist  went  sweeping  by  overhead, 
and  completely  hid  the  sun  and  enveloped  the  mountain  so 
as  to  hide  objects  a  hundred  yards  distant.  They  watched 
this  with  great  anxiety,  fearing  a  storm  which  might  detain 


them  for  days  without  food  or  shelter ;  or  worse  jet,  snow 
which  would  render  the  descent  more  perilous  or  most 
likely  imposs,,)le.  And  when,  at  half-past  eight,  an  occasional 
rift  in  the  'uiving  mist  gave  a  glimpse  of  blue  sky,  they  m.ade 
haste  to  descenil.  I'irst,  however,  they  deposited  the  brass 
plate  inscribed  with  their  n.ames  in  a  cleft  in  a  large  boulder 
on  the  highest  summit--which  was  a  huge  mound  of  rocks 
on  the  e.ist  .siile  of  this  crater  of  refuge — placed  the  canteen 
alongside,  and  covered  it  with  a  large  stone. 

"  At  half-pasl  eight  they  left  their  shelter,  after  exercising 
violently  to  st.irt  the  blood  through  their  chilled  .and  numbed 
limbs  ;  and  in  attempting  to  pass  around  die  rocky  summit  on 
which  was  deposited  tiie  pl.ite  and  canteen,  they  discovered  a 
second  crater,  larger  than  the  first,  perhaps  300  yards  in 
diameter.  It  is  circular,  filled  with  a  bed  of  snow,  with 
a  rocky  rim  all  round,  and  numerous  jets  of  steam  issuing 
from  among  the  rocks.  It  is  separated  from  the  first  by 
a  ledge  of  rocks.  Both  craters  are  inclined,  the  first  to  the 
west,  and  the  second  with  a  much  steeper  inclination,  30" 
to  the  east.  The  rim  of  the  second  crater  is  much  higher, 
or  the  snow-field  inside  lower,  than  th.at  of  the  first,  and  on 
the  east  side  rises  in  a  rocky  wall  thirty  feet  above  the  snow 
within.  The  ridge  between  them,  on  which  was  deposited 
the  brass  plate  and  canteen,  is  tlie  highest  summit  of  the 
mountain.  It  was  named  '  Crater  Peak.'  'I'lie  northern 
peak  they  named  '  Peak  Tah-ho-ma,'  to  perpetuate  the  Indian 
name  of  the  mountain. 

"The  route  in  returning  was  the  same  as  in  the  ascent,  and 
it  was  halfpast  one  before  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  rocky 
ridge,  where  the  real  ililficulti  ;s  of  the  ascent  commenced. 
About  five  hours  were  consumed  in  descending  ;  seven  and 
a  halt  were  occupied  in  ascending. 

"They  now  struck  out  joyfully  and  rapidly  down  the  wide 
snow-fields  for  their  camp.  When  nearly  there,  Mr.  van  Trump 
slipped,  slid  down  a  steep  snowbank  forty  feet,  and  struck 
upon  the  rocks.  Ills  face  and  hands  were  badly  skinned  ;  he 
received  several  severe  bruises,  and  a  deep  and  wide  gash  in 
his  thigh.  With  much  pain  he  man.aged  to  limp  to  camp. 
Once  there,  our  tired  and  famish  ;d  mountaineers  were  soon 
regaling  themselves  on  coffee,  slapjacks,  and  marmots  or 
badgers,  four  of  which  had  been  killed  by  the  Indian. 

"  The  next  day  they  descended  the  long  slope  n  its  foot, 
where,  leaving  Mr.  van  Trump  in  camp.  General  Stevens, 
with  the  Indian,  pushed  on  to  Bjar  Prairie.  Thinking,  from 
the  ky  of  the  country,  th.at  the  mountain  route  by  which  the 
Indian  had  guided  them  was  unnecessarily  circuitous,  and 
knowing  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  Mr.  van  Trump 
to  retrace  it,  he  determined  to  seek  a  new  .and  better  route 
by  following  down  the  tributary  of  the  Nisqually  to  the  point 
where  the  party  had  left  that  river  for  Bear  Prairie.  He  did 
so  against  the  urgent  remonstrance  of  the  Indian,  and  found 
a  route  so  much  better  that  he  reached  Bear  Prairie  in  five  and 
a  half  hour-;  instead  of  fourteen  ho  I's  by  the  mountains." 

In  consequence  of  the  events  ab  ive  n.arrated,  as  the  ice- 
axe  wis  with  Mr.  van  Trump,  I  ws  compelled  to  renounce 
my  project  of  ascending  the  mounta  1  for  the  present,  and 
.accompany  Gener.al  Stevens  back  a  lortion  of  our  route, 
.about  half  a  day's  journey,  to  the  Nisqu.ally  Valley,  where  a 
rendezvous  had  been  agreed  upon.  The  Indian  having  been 
sent  on  with  a  horse  to  fetch  Mr.  van  Tramp,  brought  him  up 
in  the  afternoon.     To  my  chagrin,  heavy  rain  now  set  in,  and 
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lasted  three  clays.  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  all  hopes  of 
ascending  the  mountain.  Having  lost  twelve  pounds  of  baron 
in  my  pack,  we  were  running  short  of  that  indispensable  article 
of  food,  and  it  was  doubtful  whetlier  our  provi>>ions  would  hold 
out,  even  had  my  companions  been  willing  to  stay  while  I 
made  an  attempt. 

August  2T,nl. — Pouring  with  rain.  I  had  fortunately 
brought  along  a  waterproof  sheet  with  tu;^s  to  it.  This,  when 
set  up  in  the  form  of  a  maniuee  tent,  just  accommodated  the 
three  of  us  for  sleeping  in  at  night.  At  one  of  the  open  ends  we 
piled  up  the  pack-saddle  and  other  belongings,  filling  it  up  with 
horse-cloths  and  odds  and  ends.  The  other  aperture  was 
necessarily  left  open,  but  being  opposite  a  huge  fire,  big 
enough  to  roast  an  ox,  and  which  lasted  half  the  night,  «^ 
did  not  so  much  mind  it.  In  the  daytime  the  waterproof 
was  suspended  between  two  trees  in  a  sloping  position,  like 
one  side  of  the  letter  A  ;  thus  protecting  us  sufficiently  from 
the  '..in,  and  affording  room  for  the  party  to  sit  and  lounge 
at  ease.  Notwithstanding  this  shelter,  everything  seemed  to 
get  more  or  less  damp  and  wet.  Mr.  van  Trump,  who 
for  his  skill  in  the  culinary  art  we  had  dubbed  c/ief  de 
(iihiiie,  complained  that  the  yeast-powder  had  become  damp, 
and  told  us  that  he  could  not  bake  any  more  bread.  He 
issued  his  injunctions  to  the  party  to  be  more  careful,  and 
paraphrasing  Cromwell's  famous  saying  to  his  soldiers,  said, 
"Trust  in  Providence  and  keep  your  yeast-powder  dry." 
One  morning  I  had  great  difficulty  in  lighting  the  fire,  owing 
to  the  continuous  rain.  After  five  or  si.v  attempts  I  was 
thinking  of  abandoning  it,  when  the  Indian  brought  some 
touchwood,  which  kindled  directly. 

Tuesday,  August  24///.— A  fine  morning.  We  started 
at  seven.  Our  first  step  was  to  cross  the  Nisqually ;  this 
was  now  a  formidable  undertaking,  for  the  river  was 
flooded  with  the  rains,  and  had  become  a  raging  torrent. 
Standing  on  the  brink,  I  felt  somewhat  nervous,  but  walked 
steadily  by  supporting  myself  with  a  stout  pole,  which  General 
Stevens  had  used  for  Mount  Rainier,  he  himself  leading  the 
mule,  and  intending  to  hold  on  by  its  tail,  should  he  lose  his 
footing.  When  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  it  was  as  much  as  I 
could  do  to  stem  the  torrent,  such  was  its  force,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  one's  way  across  a  bed  covered  with  smooth 
and  slippery  boulders  of  all  sizes.  Had  there  been  three  more 
inches  of  water,  I  doubt  whether  any  one  of  the  party  could 
have  withstood  it.  The  river  being  tortuous,  this  process  had 
to  be  repeated  some  five  times ;  thus  the  party  had  no  lack  of 
cold  bathing.  We  passed  the  night  at  Silver  Creek.  Next 
day,  on  gaining  a  slight  eminence,  we  enjoyed  a  fine  view  of 
the  Nisqually  Valley,  which  at  this  point  is  perhaps  a  mile 
wide,  and  several  miles  long.  Owing  to  smoke  caused  by  fire 
in  the  forests,  we  were  unable  to  notice  this  in  the  eariier  part 
of  the  journey.  Cradled  by  the  mountains  of  the  Cascade 
Range,  with  the  river  winding  through  it  till  lost  in  the  distance, 
one  views  this  noble  valley  with  a  feeling  not  unmingled  with 
regret.  To  see  a  fine  tract  of  country,  capable  of  high  culti- 
vation, silent  and  solitary,  untenanted  by  man,  its  sweetness 
wasted  on  the  desert  air,  is  depressing.  Yet  one  cannot  but 
look  forward  to  a  time  when  the  advancing  wave  of  civilisa- 
tion shall  break  on  its  barriers,  and  brave  hardy  men  shall 
here  make  themselves  homes,  and  find  their  daily  bread. 

Next  day,  we  reached  our  old  encampment  at  the 
Indian  medicine-man's  house,  having  been  in  deep  forests  all 


the  time,  save  once  or  twice,  when  we  skirted  the  river.    One 

of  the  most  beautiful  effects  to  be  seen  in  the  forest,  relieving 
its  sombre  gloom,  is  witnessed  on  the  appro.ich  of  evening. 
The  sun  then  breaking  through  the  trees  casts  his  slanting  rays 
in  large  i)atches  of  yellow  light,  deepening  into  red  with  the 
sinking  sun,  and  glinting  up  the  huge  shafts  of  the  firs, 
which  stand  closely  packed  together,  and  of  enormous  height. 
We  had  much  difficulty  in  finding  the  trail  this  d.iy,  its  traces 
having  been  obliterated  by  the  rains.  Many  were  the  stO|)pages 
we  had  to  make,  sometimes  for  the  greater  part  of  an  hour. 
\Vhile  I  held  the  mule.  General  Stevens  and  Mr.  van  Trump 
would  make  a  large  circuit,  closely  scanning  every  part  of  it. 
I  could  see  them  climbing  huge  logs,  running  along  their  tops, 
peering  about,  then  jumping  down,  and  diving  into  masses  of 
choked-up  timber,  and  shouting  to  each  other,  as  they  f.incied 
they  cauglit  sight  of  some  mark  of  an  axe,  or  old  "  blaze  "  of  a 
tree,  nearly  overgrown.  At  length  the  welcome  cry  would  be 
heard,  "All  right!  her^  it  is — come  along;"  to  be  stopped 
again,  perhaps,  before  another  hour  was  over.  Darkness  cane 
on  suddenly,  without  the  intervention  01  twilight,  as  it  always 
does  in  deep  forests — a  perplexing  phenomei'on  to  a  stranger, 
but  one  easily  accounted  for  by  re.ison  of  the  great  height 
of  the  trees. 

The  essentials  for  a  camping-place  are  wood,  water,  and 
grass,  and  we  were  afraid  that  we  should  have  to  do  without  the 
two  latter.  Of  course  it  is  useless  lighting  a  fire  if  there  is  no 
water  to  boil.  But  just  as  all  hope  had  died  within  us,  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  come  upon  a  stream,  and  Mr.  van  Trump^ 
on  making  a  search,  found  a  "  swale "  a  little  below,  afford- 
ing grass  for  the  mule.  Next  day,  about  noon,  our  poor  mule, 
who  had  been  ill-fed  and  overworked,  showed  symptoms  of 
distress,  making  it  necessary  to  halt  and  relieve  the  animal  as 
much  as  possible.  It  lay  down,  and  actually  seemed  to  gasp 
for  breath,  refusing  some  flour  and  water  placed  before  it,  there 
not  being  any  grass  available.  In  this  condition  of  things,  to 
lighten  the  pack-load  as  much  as  possible,  we  threw  away  a 
quantity  of  provisions,  leaving  only  just  enough  with  which  to 
reach  Olympia.  This  was  not  done  without  a  feeling  of  regret, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  provisions,  as  of 
their  waste,  a  thing  always  to  be  deplored  in  a  world  where 
men  and  women  sometimes  die  of  starvation. 

We  hoped  to  reach  our  starting-point  for  the  journey  this 
evening,  and  walked  hard  all  day,  but  night  overtook  us  before 
we  reached  our  destination;  though  it  was  certain  that  we 
could  not  be  far  off,  having  heard  sounds  which  betokeneJ 
the  neighbourhood  of  civilisation.  With  our  usual  gocd 
luck,  we  found  a  stream.  Fortunately,  I  had  preserved  a  sma.I 
piece  of  candle,  which  enabled  us  to  find  wood  for  a  fire. 

About  a  mile  after  starting,  we  were  cheered  by  the 
sight  of  a  fence,  and  not  long  after,  Mr.  E.  Lon;,mire's 
farmhouse  came  into  view.  We  took  a  short  .est,  and  went 
on  to  an  adjoining  farm.  Here  we  hire'',  a  wagon  and 
a  couple  of  horses,  bargaining  with  the  owner  to  drive  us 
to  Olympia.  On  the  way  we  stopped  a'.  Mr.  Longmire's,  and 
partook  of  such  a  dinner  as  we  had  not  enjoyed  since  leaving 
Olympia.  General  Stevens  and  Mr.  van  'j'rump  had  each  a  flag 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  which  had  been  presented  to  then,  by 
young  ladies,  and  which  they  had  waved  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Rauuci.  With  these  attached  to  their  Alpine  poles,  and 
fixed  on  each  side  of  the  wagon,  our  party  entered  Olympia, 
literally  with  flymg  colours,  amid  general  congratulations. 
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Fi'cnch  Exploration  in  Cambodia  and  Indo-China. — //. 


LiKF.  all  the  Annamitc  and  Cambodian  villages,  Conipong 
Luong  consist;;  of  a  long  row  of  houses  parallel  to  the  river, 
built  upon  a  kind  of  ( auseuay  formed  by  the  bank  itself,  and 
looking  down  upon  tlie  surrounding  lands.  Ihere  is,  however, 
this  difference,  that  while  the  Annamite  cottages  stand  upon 
the  surface  of  t!-.e  ground,  those  of  tlie  Cambodians  arc  raised 


hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  an  ancient  jiagoda  of 
very  saintly  lame,  and  containing  a  colossal  statue  of  Buddha. 
On  t!ie  right,  and  even  in  Compong  Luong  itself,  is  a  new 
pagoda,  in  wliich  modern  Caml)odian  art  has  displayed  all  its 
magnificence  a  feeble  rclleciion  of  the  Siamese  temples  at 
Jbnkok. 
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upon  piles  one,  two,  or  three  yards  in  height.  The  first  idea  is 
that  this  custom  is  adopted  to  esca])e  from  the  inundations  of 
the  river  ;  but  as  it  is  also  foun.l  in  tlio  interior  of  the  country, 
in  places  where  the  inhabitants  h.ive  no  reason  to  be  in  fear  of 
water,  it  must  rather  be  attributed  to  sonic  instinct  of  race 
peculiar  to  certain  jieople  of  India  and  Indo-China,  its  real 
use  being  to  preserve  the  house  from  damp,  from  scorpions, 
and  li.echcs,  to  s.i_\  nothing  of  snakes  and  other  (lis.i;;rceable 
'ntruders. 

The  waters  had  risen  so  consideralily  during  the  expedition 
tc  Angror  that  it  was  no  longer  ]iossible  to  ramble  about  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  Conipong  Luong.  The  only  route  tliat 
could  be  taken  was  the  high  and  broad  causeway  leading  to 
Oudong.  Even  this  walk  did  not  offer  much  interest,  as  the 
King  of  Cambodia  .and  his  court  had  lately  gone  away  to 
rnoni   Penh.     On  tiie  left  of  this  road,  however,  there  is  a 


The  second  gun-boat  was  waiting  for  them  at  Conipong 
l.uoiig.  and  the  two  sailed  in  company  on  July  5th  for  Pnom 
Penh,  where  the  party  were  to  take  final  leave  of  his  Cam- 
l)o<lian  Majesty  Norodom.  From  Compong  Luong  to  Pnom 
Penh  the  right  b.ank  of  tlie  arm  of  the  lake  presents  an 
iininterniplcd  siKiession  of  liouses  and  villages.  Towards 
noon  they  anihored  .1.  little  .ibove  the  jioint  at  which  King 
-Norodom  was  building  himself  a  house  in  the  European 
f.ishion.  Pnom  Penh  lieing  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
jirincipal  Mekong  River  with  the  branch  leading  to  the  Great 
Lake,  has  a  verv  animated  ."d  <  'larming  a])pearance  ;  and  its 
posilion  suggested  that  i;  .-i  ;ht  be  restored,  by  French  enter- 
prise, to  the  commercial  mi|)orf.ance  which  it  had  tip  to  the 
time  when  it  was  burnt  by  the  Siamese  in  1834,  and  when  it 
was  said  to  contain  50,000  inhabit.ants.  Its  population  is 
one  of  the   most  uii.\cd   in   the  whole   delta  of  Cambocjia  : 
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the  trivellcr  elbows  in  succession  Annamites,  Cambodians, 
Siamese,  Malays,  Indians,  and  Chinese  from  every  province 
of  the  Celestial  Empire.  These  last  form,  as  everywhere  else, 
the  most  acti\e  and  comnicrcial  element  of  the  people,  if  not 
the  most  numerous  ;  next  in  order  of  importance  come  the 
Annamites,  who  supply  not  only  all  the  boatmen  employed 
by  the  traffic  with  lower  Cochir'^hina  and  the  fisheries  of  the 
tireat  Lake,  but  also  a  great  ■■  ,iber  of  small  shopkeepers  ; 
the  Malays,  who  form  a  powerful  corporation,  and  are  the 
principal  holders  of  some  of  the  arti'  les  of  i'.urojjean  com 
merce  ;  and  lastlv.  the  natives  of  the  soil.     In  the  market  the 


of  admiration  than  the  grace  of  the  t>itn\/uUi  and  the  p.\n- 
tomimic  expression  of  the  performers,  although  the  local 
colouring  of  the  representation  was  highly  characteristic.  .M. 
Gamier,  who  had  frcipiently  been  present  at  theatrical  per 
formances  in  China  mvX  Indo-China,  found  this  an  essentially 
different  performance,  and  one  which  evidently  arose  from  an 
opposite  tradition.  The  art  of  dancing  is  completely  foreign  to 
the  Mongolian  ra.~e  :  the  royal  performance  of  (^imbodia  was 
manuestly  of  Indian  origin  ;  and  this  point  may  be  considered 
particularly  interesting  when  it  is  <  onnected  with  the  theory 
that  the  ancient  Caniliodians,  who  built  the  m.irvels  of  Angcor, 
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porcelain,  pottery,  silks,  and  hardware  ri  the  Celestial  Empire 
are  seen  side  by  side  with  Indian  .alicoes,  English  cotton 
goods,  and  the  bottle  of  absinthe,  or  parfaiUvnour,  which  is 
the  more  especial  characteristic  of  Fre.ich  importation.  In  this 
market  the  officers  of  the  expedition  completed  their  stores 
of  goods  for  excliange,  and  made  a  large  purchase  of  brass 
wire  of  all  sizes  ;  the  Ciiinese,  who  had  commercial  transac- 
tions with  Laos,  having  especiall;-  pointed  out  this  article  as 
one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  ia  that  p:;rt  of  the  river  for 
vt'hich  they  were  immediately  bound. 

On  tlie  following  day  they  were  presented  by  M.  de  Lagree 
to  King  Norodom,  who  gave  them  a  most  brilliant  reception, 
and  kindly  invited  them  to  be  present  at  a  grand  ballet, 
performed  by  his  company  of  dancing-girls.  The  originality 
and  elegance  of  their  costumes,  and  the  richnes:.  of  the 
embroidered  silks  composing  them,  seemed  Ig  be  more  worthy 

VOL.    V. 


were  emigrants  liom  the  Indus.  The  perforni.uiue  of  the 
ballet,  in  which  tlie  whole  court  seemed  to  take  a  keen  de- 
light, was  Ibllowed  by  a  supper,  at  which  only  the  Irench 
party  were  present  with  the  king.  His  M.ijesty  was  very 
unwilling  to  part  with  his  friend  and  preceptor,  M  de  Lagree, 
,ind  \ainly  attemjited,  at  parting,  to  press  upon  Inm  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  bar  of  gold  .is  the  higlR-,t  proof  of  his  .iffection. 

They  were  soon  near  the  Sombor  rapids,  and  at  the  extreme 
limit  of  what  had  hitherto  been  attempted  in  a  steam-vessel. 
Lender  these  circumst.-'nces  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
devote  their  attention  for  four  or  five  days  to  the  arrangements 
for  their  future  navigation.  The  eight  canoes  placed  at  their 
disposal  required  special  futings  to  enable  them  to  ascend 
against  the  powerful  currents  of  the  river.  'I'hey  were  nothing 
but  hollowed  trunks  of  trees,  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  in 
length  ;  ty  render  tJjetji  serviceable,  it  was  necessary  to  sur- 
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round  them  with  an  edging  made  of  bamboos,  and  sufficiently 
wide  to  admit  of  the  free  passage  of  a  man.  This  formed, 
at  tlio  stem  and  stern,  two  platforms,  widening  and  lengthening 
the  extremities  of  the  canoe,  on  one  of  which  was  the  steering 
apparatus.  Tiie  hollow  part  of  the  vessel  was  covered  in  witli 
a  semi-circular  tent-roof,  the  framework  of  which  was  made 
of  bamboos,  the  interstices  being  filled  up  with  mats  and 
leaves.  While  the  native  boatmen  were  employed  on  these 
conslructions,  the  officers  completed  the  arrangement  of  the 
stores  of  the  expedition,  and  took  all  possible  precautions  to 
l)rcserve  them  from  future  injury. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  the  boats  being  at  last  ready,  they 
proceeded  with  the  embarkation  and  stowing  of  all  their 
stores  among  them ;  the  members  of  the  party  were  also 
distributed  as  equally  as  possible,  and  the  French  flag  was 
])lanted  on  the  vessel  which  contained  the  commander  of 
the  expedition.  At  noon  the  boats  pushed  oflf  in  succession, 
and  began  the  long  and  troublesome  process  of  punting  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  crew  of  each  of  these  vessels 
consists,  according  to  its  size,  of  from  six  to  ten  men,  each  of 
whom  is  supplied  with  a  long  bamboo,  fitted  with  an  iron 
hook  at  one  end  and  a  fork  at  the  other,  so  as  to  be  used  for 
pushing  or  pulling,  according  to  circumstances.  They  start 
from  the  fore  platform,  fix  their  bamboos  on  some  point  on 
the  bank,  some  stone  or  branch  of  a  tree,  and  walk  towards 
the  stern,  returning  by  the  opposite  side  of  the  vessel  to 
take  up  a  new  point  of  departure.  This  revolving  kind  of 
system  enables  the  canoe  to  go  through  the  water  at  about 
the  running  pace  of  a  man,  if  the  men  are  skilful  and  the 
bank  straight  and  clear.  The  steersman  has  to  keep  the  head 
of  the  vessel  to  the  stream,  or  rather  a  little  inclined  towards 
the  bank ;  if  he  allowed  the  current  to  strike  the  other  side 
of  the  bow,  the  boat  would  get  across,  and  he  would  have  to 
allow  it  to  turn  completely  round  before  attempting  to  bring 
it  back  along  the  shore. 

Very  litde  way  was  made  on  the  13th.  After  a  short  halt 
at  Sombor,  they  setded  down  for  the  night  at  the  entrance  of  a 
small  branch  of  the  river  on  its  left  bank,  an('  there  found  them- 
selves at  the  beginning  of  the  rapids  of  San  boc-Sombor.  The 
edge  of  a  maize-field  was  their  sleeping-roc  n.  The  novelty  of 
the  situation,  the  conversation  carried  fai  into  the  night ;  the 
mosquitoes,  and  a  few  squalls  of  rain,  gave  a  sleepless  night  to 
most  of  the  party. 

Next  morning,  about  six  o'clock,  after  a  slight  breakfast  of 
biscuit  and  coifee,  the  boats  continued  the  ascent  of  the  river. 
The  stream  was  rapid ;  the  water  had  risen  fifteen  or  sixteen 
feet,  and  was  already  carrying  away  trees,  branches,  and  masses 
of  foliage  torn  from  the  banks.  Instead  of  the  tops  of  rocks 
which,  \>hen  the  waters  are  lo.v,  are  seen  scattered  about  this 
part  of  the  river,  there  was  now  nothing  visilile  in  the  vast 
stream,  except  distant  isolated  groups  of  trees  marking  the 
situation  of  the  submerged  rocks  ;  and  the  right  bank  appeared 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  Along  die  left  bank  there  seemed  to 
be  a  large  space  clear  from  all  obstacles,  and  offering  an  easy 
l)assage  to  a  steam-vessel  of  sufficient  power  to  overcome  the 
force  of  the  stream.  In  fact,  these  dreaded  rapids  seemed  to 
disapjicar  with  the  rising  of  the  w.iters,  and  the  navigability  of 
the  river — whicli  was  the  great  point  to  determine  at  'he  outset 
of  die  journey — might  so  far  be  relied  on  without  doubt, 

At  five  in  the  evening  they  reached  Sombor,  the  last  point 
of  anv  importance  that  they  would  meet  with  in  Canibrdja. 


The  governor  of  the  province  of  Samboc-Sombor  resides  there ; 
and  he  received  !il.  de  Lagrde  with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank. 
Comfortably  quartered  in  one  of  the  many  buildings  which 
compose  the  residence  cf  this  functionary,  and  well  sheltered 
by  mosquito-curtains,  th.y  passed  a  much  better  night  than  the 
last  one.  The  excellent  mandarin  received  from  M.  de  Lagrc'e 
the  present  of  a  revolver  in  return  for  some  fowls  and  fruit ; 
and  for  tliis  price  he  would  have  willingly  prolonged  a  hospi- 
tality, the  whole  cost  of  which  would  fall  on  his  unhappy  tax- 
p.ayers.  Time  pressed,  however,  and  in  spite  of  his  entreaties, 
they  could  only  give  him  the  morning  of  the  next  day.  At 
eleven  o'clock  they  resumed  their  journey. 

Starting  from  Sombor,  they  found  the  [bed  of  the  river 
covered  with  islands,  which  widen  it  excessively,  and  prevent  a 
view  of  its  whole  extent,  while  they  give  a  great  variety  to  its 
appearance.  Tlie  region  they  were  traversing  was  almost 
entirely  uninhabited,  and  covered  with  magnificent  forests  of 
valuable  trees,  from  one  species  of  which  a  vegetable  oil  i.  ■  i- 
lected  in  hollows  burnt  out  cf  the  trunk  for  this  purpose 

On  the  16th  they  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
really  serious  rapids.  There  was  a  sudden  disappearance  of 
the  clear  and  well-defined  banks  of  the  islands  which  up  to  that 
point  had  suiTounded  the  part  of  the  stream  which  they  were 
following.  The  river  was  covered  with  countless  groups  of 
half-submerged  trees ;  its  muddy  waters  rolled  impetuously 
through  a  thousand  channels  in  an  inextricable  labyrinth. 
Huge  blocks  of  sandstone  rose  along  the  left  bank,  and 
showed  that  banks  of  the  same  rock  stretched  across  the 
river,  and  barred  it  through  its  whole  breadth.  At  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  bank,  the  bamboos  of  the  boatmen 
touched  the  bottom  at  ^less  than  three  yards,  and  the  canoes 
advanced  with  very  great  difficulty  against  a  stream  which,  in 
confined  places,  attained  a  speed  of  five  miles  an  hour.  The 
future  of  the  rapid  commercial  relations  which  the  day  before 
had  Ibrmed  the  subject  of  a  pleasant  dream  on  this  mighty 
river — the  natural  road  from  China  to  Saigon — became  sadly 
compromised  from  this  moment. 

Rains  and  storms  helped  also  to  make  progress  more  slow 
and  difficult.  They  had  infinite  trouble  to  find  safe  moorings 
at  night  for  their  boats;  anl  the  sudden  rising  of  litde  side- 
streams  in  which  thty  sovght  shelter,  frequently  threatened 
them  with  being  carried  av.'ay  in  their  sleep,  and  unexpectedly 
dashed  into  the  current  of  the  main  river.  They  slept  in  their 
boats,  the  roof  of  which  offered  them  some  shelter  from  the 
rain  ;  but  a  storm  could  not  ast  long  without  here  and  there 
penetrating  between  the  leave.'  and  matting.  The  warmth  of 
the  temperature  prevented  tliese  drenchings  from  being  very 
intolerable  ;  and  they  resigned  themselves  to  sleeplessness  in 
the  contemplation  of  liie  fantastic  and  magnificent  illuminations 
caused  by  incessant  lightning  among  the  dark  vaults  of  the 
forest,  and  in  listening  to  the  crashing  sound  of  thunder  re- 
e  Jiocd  on  every  side,  and  mixed  with  the  dull  surging  of  the 
river  waters. 

On  the  19th  they  escaped  from  this  region  of  rapids,  and 
found  themselves  at  the  frontier  of  Cambodia  and  I^iios,  on  the 
kit  bank  of  the  river,  as  usual.  On  the  right  bank,  a  little 
below  this  priint,  was  the  dangerous  ra|)id  of  PreUapang, 
which  the  boatmen  declared  to  be  die  most  fonnidab'-  passage 
in  tliis  part  of  die  river.  M.  de  Lagree  seat  M.  oarnier  to 
examine  it,  and  he  started  in  a  small  canoe  for  that  purpose. 
Having  reached  ^h-:  middle  of  the  river,  by  the  side  of  an 
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island  which  commands  an  extensive  view  down  stream,  his 
boatmen  pointed  with  their  fmgers  in  the  direction  of  Prc.ita- 
pang.  This  was  all  he  could  get  from  them  ;  in  spite  of  his 
entreaties  they  rowed  hun  back  again  to  the  bank  from  which 
they  had  started.  On  the  next  day,  the  course  of  the  river 
changed  from  west  to  north  ;  and,  for  tlie  first  time,  the  horizon 
gave  indications  of  undulating  country  in  that  direction.  The 
river  was  once  more  calm  and  magnificent ;  and  on  the  left 
bank  were  seen  the  first  houses  of  the  Laotians. 

On  the  2 1st  they  saw  tlie  large  aflluent  of  the  Se  Cong 
River,  and  doubled  the  point  of  Stung  Treng,  the  cliief  town  of 
the  province,  and  situated  at  a  short  tlistancc  from  its  mouth. 
Here  they  were  to  meet  the  first  official  belonging  to  Siam, 
with  whom  tliey  had  to  deal. 

I'rom  the  beginning  of  the  conference  tliis  official,  who  was 
a  Laotian,  displayed  a  coldness  and  distuist  which  seemed  to 
augur  badly  for  their  future  relations  with  the  Siamese  authori- 
ties. At  Stung  Treng  they  had  to  send  back  their  Cambodian 
boats  and  their  crews,  who  could  not  go  further  from  tlieir  point 
of  departure ;  to  get  together  other  means  of  transport ;  and  to 
complete  the  geographical  examination  of  the  river  up  to  that 
jioint.  All  this  required  time  and  the  concurrence  of  tlie 
inhabitants.  It  was,  therefore,  imperative  to  break  the  ice 
v,hich  threatened  to  interfere  with  the  requisite  good  under- 
standing, without  departing  from  their  necessary  dignity. 
After  paying  a  first  visit  to  ask  the  governor  for  shelter  and 
provisions,  M.  de  Lagrie,  finding  that  promises  were  not 
realised,  sent  M.  Gamier  to  renew  his  request,  and  to  express 
his  dissatisfaction.  There  was  more  of  timidity  than  of  ill-will 
in  the  behaviour  of  the  poor  man  ;  and  presently  lie  concluded 
by  frankly  admitting  that  the  country  was  very  ill-disposed 
towards  the  French,  on  account  of  the  recent  visit  of  a  mer- 
chant of  that  country,  who  had  given  them  a  very  bad  opinion 
of  the':  way  of  doing  business  ;  that,  for  this  reason,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  procure  provisions  and  means  of  transport ; 
and  that,  in  short,  their  arms  and  their  numbers  were  not  cal- 
culated to  reassure  people  who  were  by  nature  gentle  and  given 
to  timidity.  The  commander  promised  to  consider  tliese  com- 
plaints ;  assured  him  that  the  conduct  of  all  those  in  the 
expedition  would  clear  away  the  suspicions  of  the  Laotians  ; 
obtained  the  admission  of  the  governor  that  he  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  the  French  expedition ;  and  finally  showed  him 
the  Siamese  passports.  He  let  it  be  understood,  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  his  just  demands  continued  to  be  met  with  the 
same  inactivity,  he  should  establish  himself  at  Stung  Treng, 
without  permission  from  anyone,  and  should  report  the 
matter  lo  the  governor  of  French  Cochin-China. 

This  line  of  conduct  succeeded  coi  ipletely.  The  governor 
presently  returned  the  visit  in  person,  and  apologised  for  his 
conduct,  which  arose  from  a  misur.derstanding.  His  presents 
were  now  accepted,  and  he  received  others  in  return.  Tlie 
people  brgiin  at  once  to  liujici  a  hut  for  the  jJirty,  who  mean- 
while took  up  their  quartets  in  the  sa/a—a  sort  of  public 
dwelling  found  in  every  Laotian  village,  where  public  aff.iirs 
are  discussed  in  the  daytime,  and  where  watchmen  are 
stationed  a>  night,  to  call  the  hours  and  jirotcct  the  inhabitants 
from  tlKt'i,  and  other  nocturnal  hearts.  From  that  moment 
they  wtre  enabled  to  send  back  their  canoea  and  Cambodian 
boatmen,  fifty  in  number,  who  were  very  eager  to  return,  in 
consequence  of  the  requirements  cf  the  rice-crops.  Thoug  \ 
the  Kiv.g  of  Caml)odia  had  given  'jrd'.rs  that  the  members  ot 


the  expedition  should  be  conducted  to  Slung  Treng  without 
remuneration,  charging  the  cost  upon  .services  due  to  him  from 
the  frontier  villages,  M.  de  Lagree  did  not  like  having  taken 
away  il'.e'e  poor  fellows  for  nothing,  and  gave  tliein  each  about 
four  francs,  and  sutTicient  rice  for  tlieir  journey  home.  This 
generosity  was  also  intended  to  satisfy  the  I^aotians,  in  whose 
presence  they  were,  that  they,  too,  would  be  rewarded  for  their 
future  services.  He  retained,  however,  a  small  canoe,  and  the 
two  boldest  of  tlic  Cambodian  boatmen,  who  were  also  said  to  be 
best  acquainted  with  die  river,  and  engaged  them  for  payment, 
to  take  M.  Gamier  back  to  Sombor,  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  or  by  such  route  as  he  should  decide  u|)on.  Tl>c  nature 
of  the  navigation  up  to  Stung  Treng  had  made  accurate  obser- 
vation impossible;  and  the  object  of  this  second  excursion 
tlown  the  river,  and  in  full  slieam,  was  especially  to  try  to 
estalilish  the  existence  of  a  navigable  channel  in  the  midst  of 
this  labyrinth  of  islands,  rocks,  and  rapids. 

He  embarked,  therefore,  on  July  24th  with  the  two  Cam- 
bodians, taking  also  a  young  French  sailor  named  Rcnaud, 
who  in  a  long  residence  in  the  couiitry  had  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  who  would  lie  useful  both 
as  leadsman  and  interpreter.  'J'he  light  canoe,  carried 
by  the  stream,  was  managed  with  m-  rvellous  skill  by  the 
two  men,  each  using  a  short  paddle,  and  squatting  at  either 
end  of  die  vessel.  Renaud  and  M.  Gamier  occupied  the 
centre,  the  one  sounding  from  time  to  time,  while  the  other 
took  down  rapidly  by  compass  the  course  taken,  and 
marked  with  pencil  the  ditTerent  peculiarities  presented  by  the 
river.  They  soon  gained  die  right  bank ;  and,  thanks  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  stream,  by  nightfall  they  had  alre.'^y  reached 
the  head  of  the  region  of  rapids,  where  they  stopped  to  find  a 
resting-place  for  the  night.  This  they  found  at  a  spot  where 
men  had  been  cutting  timber.  Huge  felled  trees  lay  all  around 
them,  already  being  hollowed  out  for  canoes :  strong  wooden 
wedges  kept  open  the  first  gaping  wound  which  had  been  made 
with  hatchets.  The  woodcutters  had  left  their  work,  but  they 
had  also  left  the  remains  of  a  lighted  fire,  and  the  travellers 
soon  piled  up  fresh  fuel  for  the  night.  Close  at  hand  was  a 
small  hut  raised  upon  four  poles,  about  ten  feet  aboye  the 
ground,  the  entrance  to  which  was  approached  by  a  rude  sort 
of  ladder.  This  kind  of  observatorj',  which  is  found  in  all 
the  frequented  parts  of  the  forest,  and  which  serves  bodi  as  a 
shelter  and  a  safeguard  against  wild  beasts,  was  transformed 
into  a  bedroom.  Rocked  by  the  oscillations  administered  by 
the  wind  to  dieir  abode,  and  by  the  harmony  of  the  countless 
soimds  of  the  forest,  ^L  Garnier  with  the  French  sailor  and 
one  of  die  boatmen  slept  profoundly ;  die  other  stretched  him- 
self in  the  sm.ali  canoe,  which  he  completely  filled,  and  kept 
watch  during  the  night  over  the  safety  of  their  sole  convey- 
ance. At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  started  again.  The 
narrow  arm  which  they  followed  on  the  previous  evening  sud- 
denly expanded  'o  more  than  ;i  mile  in  width,  and  the  force  of 
the  stream  increased  at  the  same  time.  The  depth  of  the  river, 
which  had  proved  to  be  about  a  hundred  feet  on  leaving  Stung 
'iitiig,  was  here  scarce  fifty.  On  the  left  was  the  great  Prea 
Island,  which  concealed  the  opposite  b.mk.  The  latter  was 
invisible  until  they  had  passed  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island,  at  wliich  point  dij  whole  rivei  seemed  to  attain  a  width 
of  three  miles ;  the  river  was  then  again  covered  with  islands 
of  every  size,  and  the  distant  roar  of  the  Preatapang  rapids 
reached  the  car.     Here  the  boatmen  wanted  to  recross  the 
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river  to  its  left  bank  ;  b\it  M.  Gamier  opposed  them,  and 
showed  his  determination  to  keep  close  to  the  right  bank, 
which  he  thought  gave  the  prospect  of  the  deepest  water.  His 
plan  was  met  by  the  most  energetic  refusal.  They  declared  it 
was  madness  to  attempt  the  passage ;  the  water  boiled,  they 
said  ;  the  stream  went  like  lightning,  and  the  canoe  must  cer- 
tainly be  deslroycu.  He  observed  that  they  were  specially 
engaged  to  take  him  to  Preatapang  ;  that  they  had  been  hired 
at  Stung  Treng  at  extra  wages  for  this  particular  object ;  that 
up  to  tiiat  moment  they  had  not  considered  the  affair  impos- 
sible, and  that  he  did  not  so  consider  it  himself,  with  so  light 
and  handy  a  craft  as  theirs  was.    .\t  last  he  jiromiscd  lo  double 


be  danger  in  this  terrible  passage,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  certain 
jeath,  and  he  observed  with  pleasure  they  did  their  best  to 
work  the  canoe  with  energy  and  promptitude.  The  threat  of 
taking  their  paddles  from  them  had  its  effect;  they  were  more 
willing  to  trust  to  their  own  skill  and  powers  of  self-preserva- 
don  than  to  commit  their  fate  to  the  ignorant  audacity  of  a 
I'.uropean. 

The  cause  of  the  rapid  was  soon  apparent ;  after  a  long 
course  almost  exactly  from  north  to  south,  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  turns  sharply  to  the  enst,  and  ofTers  a  perpendicular  barrier 
to  the  course  of  the  river.  Above  this  pcint,  on  the  other  side, 
a  promontory  throws  back  into  this  elbow  all  the  waters  of  the 
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the  p.iymcnt  agreed  on.  .\fter  consulting  together  for  a 
moment,  they  promised  to  show  him  Preatai)ang,  but  they 
continually  increased  their  distance  from  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Thoroughly  determined  not  to  miss  a  second  time  the  chance 
of  exploring  this  famous  passage,  he  told  Renaud  to  make  a 
show  of  seizing  the  stern  paddle,  while  at  the  same  time, 
revolver  in  hand,  he  ordered  the  boatmen  to  take  the  course 
he  pointed  out  to  them.  They  obeyed.  In  another  moment 
they  found  themselves  between  the  right  bank  and  a  line  of 
long  and  nuirow  islands,  where  the  stream  attained  an  irresis 
tible  speed  of  si.\  or  seven  miles  an  hour,  and  it  was  already 
too  late  10  atteniiit  n  retreat.  The  duty  of  examining  the  part 
of  the  river  before  his  eyes  was  the  only  tiling  that  prevented 
him  from  laughing  at  the  comical  agony  of  his  two  boatmen. 
He  *aw,  moreover,  by  their  expression  that,  though  there  might 


stream  wIulIi  strike  it  and  bound  back  from  it,  so  that  the 
whole  mass  of  the  Mekong  is  driven  with  the  speed  and  noise 
of  thunder  into  the  four  or  five  channels  formc<]  by  the  islands 
of  sandstone  which  extend  along  its  right  bank.  Angry,  as  it 
were,  with  this  unexpected  liarrier,  the  muddy  waves  furr^usly 
attack  the  bank,  leap  over  it,  enter  the  forest,  foam  round  every 
tree  and  rock,  and  leave  nothing  standing  but  tin-  largest  trees 
and  the  most  ponderous  masses  of  rock.  The  lefnnants  are 
left  piled  up  on  their  path;  the  bank  is  levelled;  and,  lising 
out  of  a  SCI  of  dazzling  whiteness,  full  of  whirlpools  and 
rubbish,  giants  of  the  forest  and  dark  rocks  still  M'/ld  out,  while 
lofty  columns  of  foim  leap  and  fall  incessantly  over  their 
crests.  This  point  was  reached  with  the  speed  of  lightning. 
It  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  not  to  be  carried  by 
the  water  into  the  forest,  where  they  would  have  been  dashed 
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into  a  thousand  atoms,  and  to  turn  the  point  by  following  the 
deepest  part  of  the  channel.  It  was  but  a  vision,  a  flash  of 
lightning  :  the  noise  was  deafening,  the  eye  was  fascinated  by 
the  scene.  The  masses  of  water,  torn  in  every  direction,  run- 
ning at  a  speed  which  could  not  be  less  than  ten  or  eleven 
miles  an  hour,  and  carrying  the  frail  canoe  between  trees  and 
rocks,  lost  and  twirling  in  their  foam,  were  enough  to  turn 
giddy  the  most  unir  pressionabie  eye.  Renaud  had  the  skill 
and  coolness  to  try  a  sounding  at  a  signal  given  to  hiui,  and 
found  more  than  thirty  feet :  that  was  all  that  could  be  done. 
In  another  moment  they  grazed  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  by  the  side 
of  which  the  water  was  several  yards  in  dei)th.  The  boatmen 
leaning  over  their  paddles,  pale  with  fear,  but  keeping  a  good 
and  quick  look-out,  succeeded  in  preventing  the  canoe  from 
being  wrecked  agamst  it.     Hy  degrees  the  giddy  speed  of  the 


result  of  the  observations  was  th.it,  even  if  ilio  d^-^h  of  water 
permitted  the  passage  of  a  ship,  the  fonc  of  tiie  siicain  would 
destroy  all  idea  of  attempting  the  p.issagc  ;  and  that,  if  any 
channel  e.xiste  I,  it  was  not  to  be  soui^hl  on  that  si.lo,  but  more 
probably  among  the  islands  which  crowd  the  central  part  of 
the  great  river. 

In  conliiuiing  the  descent  of  the  river  by  the  right  bank, 
several  other  rapids  were  passed,  but  ncmc  of  them  presented 
the  sliglitcst  danger :  and  on  the  same  day  at  half-past  two 
o'clock,  they  reached  Somber,  having,  thanks  to  the  velocity  of 
the  stream,  traversed  in  twelve  hours  a  distance  which  had  just 
cost  them  the  labour  of  six  days  in  ascending  the  river.  They 
found  at  Sombor  a  Cambodian  bo.it  loaded  with  cases  which 
they  had  been  obliged  to  leave  behind  at  Cratieh  for  want  of 
transport,  and  which  were  now  being  (orwarded  to  the  expedi- 
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Stream  diminished :  calmer  water  »us  approached ;  the  bank 
again  appeared  defined  ;  and  the  boatmen  wiped  away  the 
perspiration  that  dripped  from  their  foreheads,  as  we  coasted 
along  to  give  them  time  to  recover  from  their  excitement  and 
the  violent  efforts  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  make.     The 


tion  at  Stung  Treng;  they  therefore  abandoned  their  incon- 
veniently sm;dl  canoe,  and,  after  spending  a  night  at  the 
residence  of  the  governor,  they  started  once  more  up  the 
river,  and,  without  any  .-idvcntures,  rejoined  the  rest  of  the 
party  in  a  few  days. 
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IVanderings    in    Norway. — ///. 


BY    FRANK    USHER. 


THE  SOGNE  FJELD. 

There  is  a  certain  charm  in  travelling  across  a  wide  desert 
region,  like  the  Sogne  Fjeld.  It  is  not  that  the  general  scenery 
of  the  table-land  is  beautiful ;  there  is  but  little  beauty  in  tlie 
broken  moor.  Huge  rocks,  some  of  them  smooth  and  rounded, 
OAkts  of  weird,  fantastic  outline,  rear  themselves  high  above 
the  mow  that  covers  the  Fjeld.  Pools  of  jet-black  water,  r.nd 
lakes,  many  of  them  frozen  over,  nestle  in  the  hollows  These 
are  the  maa  features  of  the  tableland.  It  is  the  sense  of  lone- 
lin  -55  which  mifarts  the  charm  to  the  wilderness.  There,  one 
is  alone  with  Nature.  One  treads  a  path  which  human  foot 
h.Tj  seldom  trodri«n  before.  Far  off,  are  all  the  evidences 
of  civ  ilisation  ;  there  the  hum  of  busy  industiy  has  never  been 


heard.  No  sound  meets  the  ear  of  him  who  has  invaded 
Nature  in  lier  solitude  but  the  voices  of  the  elements,  which 
speak  in  the  thunder  rolling  along  the  fjelds,  in  the  wind 
hissing  past  the  rocks,  in  the  rain  pattering  upon  the  moor. 
Nature  is  at  rest,  and  the  very  stillness  of  the  scene  becomes  a 
delight.  The  sense  of  perfect  loneliness  thrills  the  soul  with  a 
strange  feeling— alas,  that  that  feeling  should  be  strange ! 
What  is  it  but  the  proud  consciousness  of  absolute  freedom  ? 

It  was  past  ten  o'clock  at  night — seemingly,  however,  but  the 
commencement  of  evening — when  I  halted  upon  a  mossy  patch 
tliat  was  free  from  snow,  to  rest  the  pony.  For  seven  hours 
we  had  seen  no  signs  of  a  track,  but  this  had  caused  my  guide 
no  uneasiness,  for  although  he  said  that  I.l'  had  not  often 
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traversed  the  mountain  before,  he  seemed  to  be  at  no  tii'ne  in 
doubt  as  to  our  route.  Perhaps  he  tnistcd  in  the  sagacity  of 
his  pony,  which  picked  its  own  way  with  surprising  instinct, 
never  making  a  mistake,  although  the  ground  was  much  broken 
and  covered  with  snow.  It  is  seldom  that  there  is  much  ice 
and  snow  upon  the  Sognc  Fjeld  towards  the  end  of  June,  but 
the  last  Winter  had  been  unusually  severe,  and  there  had  been 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow  a  few  days  before  I  crossed  the  Fjeld. 
In  winter  the  Fjeld  is  impassable.  I  clambered  up  a  rocky 
eminence  to  view  the  surrounding  country;  the  wind  had 
fallen,  and  not  the  faintest  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  that 
desert  region.  I  had  crossed  the  table-land,  and  was  about  to 
commence  the  descent  towards  the  west.  My  eye  ranged  over 
a  vast  extent  of  fjeld,  the  character  of  which  was  more  Alpine 
than  any  that  I  had  yet  seen  in  Norway.  To  the  south-west 
lay  a  long  range  of  snowy  mountains,  rising  in  a  succession  of 
jicaks.  To  the  north-west  stretched  another  vast  mountain 
range,  over  which  shone  the  big  sun,  fusing  the  outline  into  an 
indefinite  haze.  Sharply  defined,  though,  were  the  forms  of  the 
southern  peaks.  The  fjeld-air  is  so  clear  that  upon  the  high- 
lands of  Nonvay  the  range  of  sight  is  extended  far  beyond  the 
tlistance  which  in  England  would  render  objects  invisible. 
My  guide  climbed  up  the  rock  to  call  my  attention  to  some 
dark  specks  upon  a  field  of  snow ;  to  me  they  seemed  to  be 
small  stones,  a  few  hundred  yards  off.  He  told  me  that  Ihey 
were  reindeer ;  doubtless  he  was  right,  for  as  I  gazed  more 
intently  I  could  see  them  crossing  each  other's  course,  moving 
away  from  us.  They  must  have  been  an  immense  distance 
from  us,  for,  seen  from  the  eminence  upon  which  I  stood,  they 
appeared  no  larger  than  mice. 

It  is  no  easy  mattci  so. to  describe  the  features  of  a  vast 
range  of  wild  country,  that  the  reader's  mind  shall  at  once  take 
in  the  character  of  the  scenery  described.  It  is  impossible  so 
to  bring  a  scene  before  his  eyes  that  he  shall  do  reverence  to 
the  genius  loci,  and  feel  an  interest  in  the  scene  de!,cribed,  at 
all  akin  to  that  of  the  describer.  Too  much  description  is  apt 
to  prove  weaiisome;  let  me  therefore,  usant  la  bequille  dii  diable 
boiteux,  quit  the  Bergen's  Stift  for  awhile,  and,  reserving  the 
account  of  its  many  natural  wonders,  the  peculiar  manners  and 
customs  of  its  people,  and  their  curious  legends  for  future 
narration,  transport  my  readers  to  the  banks  of  the  far-famed 
Namsen. 

THE   NAMSEN— TORRISDAL—SAI-MON-FISItlNG— SEALS. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  below  Fiskum-foss — the  Falls  of  the 
Namsen — the  r.-vine  through  which  the  river  flows  widens  out 
into  a  litt'.e  valley,  hemmed  in  by  lofty  rocks  and  mountains 
covered  with  pine,  fir,  and  birch  ;  as  lovely  a  nook  as  ever  was 
chosen  for  site  of  fisherman's  cottage.  Two  small  wooden  houses 
had  been  built  in  this  valley  for  the  accommodation  of  fishermen, 

and  tiie  ingenuity  of  T 's  servants  had  converted  them  into 

remarkably  comtbrt  iL)le  quarters.     T had  evidently  much 

experience  in  the  art  of  "  roughing  it,"  so  much  so  that  it  was 
at  times  hard  to  be'ie*t  that  Torrisdal  was  not  within  easy 
reach  of  some  largt  and  wealthy  town  ;  a  fatted  calf,  sheep, 
jioultry,  and  all  manner  of  stores  had  been  sent  on  before 
us.  Nothing  was  wantuig,  not  even  lettuces,  two  hundred  of 
these  plains  having  be^n  brought  from  England  under  the 

personal  stnpervision  of  the  salad-loving  T ,  and  planted  in 

the  little  garden  behind  the  houses,  where  they  throve  bravely 
amongst  the  cabb.iges  and  potatoes,  which  lud  been  planted  in 


anticipation  of  our  coming.  The  simple-minded  natives,  whose 
ordinary  diet  was  grSd  and  fladbmt,  opened  the  eyes  of 
wonder,  when,  to  their  exclamations  of  surprise  at  the  sight  of 
our  many  luxuries,  our  talk,  drawing  himself  proudly  up,  made 
answer  that  we  were  only  "  roughing  it." 

The  salmon  pools  of  Torrisdal  are  famed  in  the  annals  of 
piscatorial  history.  Here  it  was  that  Sir  H.  Parker,  after  a 
gallant  fight  of  an  hour,  grassed  his  celebrated  sixty-pounder, 
the  portrait  of  which  is  still  to  be  seen,  deeply  cut  into  the 
floor  of  a  room.  Thus  it  is  that  the  capture  of  a  big  fish  is 
recorded  in  the  fishing  boxes  upon  the  Namsen.  The  captor  of 
a  specit  fish,  scaling  upwards  of  thirty  pounds,  bears  his  prey  in 
triumph  to  his  quarters,  and  stretching  him  out  upon  the  floor, 
pencils  his  dimensions,  which  he  subsequently  cuts  into  the 
boards,  with  the  date  and  particulars  of  the  capture.  Specie  fish 
aie  so  called  from  the  custom  of  giving  a  specie  dollar  (4s.  6d.) 
to  the  boatmen  who  have  assisted  any  one  in  killing  a  thirty- 
pounder.  This  system  of  premium-payinp  <br  large  fish  is  not 
prevalent  on  other  rivers,  and  much  may  be  said  against 
it ;  nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  the  chance  of  gaining  a 
dollar  animates  the  boatmen  to  greater  exertion,  and  secures 
their  heartiest  co-operation — moreover,  thirty-pound  salmon 
are  rather  rare  fish. 

The  Namsen  is  a  large  river,  and  there  are  but  few  spots 
upon  it  where  bank-fishing  is  possible.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
that  one  should  employ  boatmen  who  know  every  eddy,  and 
upon  whom  one  can  depend  for  leaving  no  likely  spot  untried. 
The  mode  of  fishing  is  rather  too  luxurious — not  too  much  so, 
perhaps,  for  the  enormous  rental  paid  for  waters  upon  this 
river — one  uses  two  rods,  and  trails  with  fly  and  spoon-bait, 
having  a  length  of  sixty  or  seventy  yards  of  line  out.  The  fish 
take  both  baits  equally  well.  Having  got  ten  lines  well  out, 
one  may  devote  oneself  to  an  interesting  novel,  and  leave  all 
the  rest  to  the  boatmen,  who  work  the  boat  backwards  and 
forAvards  across  stream,  gradually  descending  the  river.  The 
whirr  of  the  click  gives  speedy  notice  of  a  touch,  whereupon 
one  passes  the  second  rod  to  the  boatmen — who  wind  in — and 
devotes  one's  attention  to  the  hooked  fish.  The  boatmen  land 
you  upon  the  most  convenient  spot,  and  leave  the  battle  to  be 
fought  out  between  salmon  and  his  adversary.  The  odds  are 
considerably  against  the  salmon,  for  treble  gut  and  thick  plaited 
lines  give  him  but  little  chance ;  gradually  his  exertions 
slacken,  he  is  towed  in  to  the  bank,  gaffed,  knocked  upon  the 
head,  and  weighed.  There  is  no  discomfort  in  the  matter, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  wet  one's  shoes,  as  one  has  sometimes 
to  do  when  fishing  from  the  bank;  everything  is  excessively 
nice.  But  I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  I  killed  my  first 
salmon  in  the  Namsen,  that  I  had  enjoyed  the  capture  of 
a  pound  roach  with  a  horsehair  line,  far  more  than  that  of  the 
noble  fish  which  had  striven  madly  for  half  an  hour  to  tear 
himself  from  my  hook.  He  was  a  fine  fellow,  too,  and  scaled 
upwards  of  twenty-eight  pounds.  It  was  exactly  midnight,  but 
as  light  as  the  third  hour  after  dawn,  that  he  took  me. 

It  is  customary  for  the  angler  to  reserve  for  himself  only 
those  fish  which  he  requires  for  his  own  table,  the  rest  are 
given  away  to  the  farmers  and  peasants  who  dwell  near  the 
river,  by  whom  they  are  cured  and  smoked  for  market,  or  for 
their  own  consumption.  Norwegian  smoked  .salmon  is  a  great 
delicacy,  and  has  acquired  a  reputation  amongst  English  epicures. 

As  wc  have  seen,  there  is  little  skill  required  to  hook  and 
kill  a  Namsen  salmon,  nor  need  the  angler  trouble  himself 
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about  his  selection  of  a  fly ;  provided  that  it  is  big  enough,  one 
fly  will  do  just  as  well  as  another,  and  the  spoon-bait  is  always 
killing.  An  old  boatman,  who,  from  having  attended  upon 
anglers  for  many  a  year,  had  acquired  anions;  his  companions 
the  reputation  of  being  a  great  fisherman,  was  my  invariable 
attendant.  I  believe  that  he  knew  the  name  of  but  one 
fly,  the  "butcher,"  and  the  use  of  this  he  advocated  upon 
all  occasions.  "The  water  seems  high  and  thick,  to-day. 
Christian,"  I  would  observe  to  him;  "what  fly  shall  I  use?" 
Christian  would  scan  the  river  intently  for  some  time,  and  then 
answer,  "Yes,  sare,  he  is  high,  to-day  you  shall  use  the 
'  butcher.' "  At  other  times  I  would  say,  "  River  very  low  and 
bright.  Christian  ;  what  fly  do  you  recommend?"  After  a  few 
moments'  thought.  Christian  would  reply,  "Yes,  sare,  he  is 
bright ;  the  '  butcher'  shall  do  to-day."  In  sunshine,  mist,  rain, 
wind,  and  calm,  at  mid-day  and  midnight,  Christian  clung 
to  his  faith  in  the  "  butcher,"  and  great  was  his  rejoicing  when 
the  capture  of  a  salmon  proved  to  him  the  soundness  of 
his  views,  even  though  the  fish  might  have  been  beguiled 
by  some  other  fly.     To  Christian  all  flies  were  "  butchers." 

Sometimes  a  seal  goes  up  the  Namsen,  and  then  good-bye 
to  all  chance  of  getting  a  rise.  The  salmon  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pools,  and  lie  there  like  logs,  until  their  dreaded  enemy 
has  taken  his  departure.  The  boatmen  soon  find  out  when 
a  seal  is  in  the  river,  and,  arming  themselves  witl.\  their  guns, 
lie  in  wait  for  it  near  the  deepest  pools.  Tlie  Nor^vegian  seal 
is  an  ugly  brute,  whose  hide,  covered  with  bristles,  is  useless, 
save  for  those  purposes  to  which  soft  leather  is  ordinarily 
applied.  It  makes  capital  "  uppers  "  for  boots,  and  excellent 
driving-aprons  are  also  manufactured  from  it.  Otters  are 
rather  plentiful  in  the  Namsen,  and  their  beautiful  fur,  thick 
and  fine  as  that  of  the  American  seal,  may  be  used  for  all 
those  articles  of  ornament  or  attire  generally  made  of  the  best 
sealskin. 

STOCKS — FOSSEKARLB. 

A  great  source  of  wealth  to  Norway  is  her  pine  and  fir 
timber,  growing  upon  the  banks  of  her  chief  rivers.  The 
trees  are  felled,  cut  into  lengths  called  "  stocks,"  and  floated 
down  the  rivers  to  the  saw-mills  in  the  spring  and  summer. 
These  stocks,  coming  down-stream  at  a  great  rate,  are  a  source 


of  much  annoyanc;;  to  fishermen,  who  have  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  dodging  them,  and  keeping  their  lines  clear  of  then). 
I  had  hooked  a  big  fish  one  day,  and  my  bo.itincn,  in  tlicir 
hope  of  his  proving  a  s/>ecie  one,  had  forgotten  their  usual 
caution,  when  an  enormous  pine-stock  got  under  our  bows. 
The  boat  was  upset  in  a  second,  and  as  neither  of  tlic  boatmen 
could  swim,  I  had  considerable  difticulty  in  hauling  them  upon 
the  stock.  Strangely  enough,  I  killed  the  fish,  my  rod  having 
fallen  the  right  side  of  the  stock  ;  but  I  had  to  tow  him  down- 
stream for  a  mile  or  more  before  we  could  ground  ourselves, 
and  he  was  then  so  exhausted  that  I  had  no  dillicully  in 
running  him  ashore.     He  had  taken  the  spoonbait. 

Innumerable  stocks  ground  .as  they  descend  the  stream,  and 
men  called  "fossekarle"  are  employed  to  set  them  afloat  .again. 
When  they  are  at  work,  it  is  useless  to  think  of  fishing  witiiin 
miles  below  the  scene  of  their  operations.  Great  was  the 
dismay  in  Torrisdal  when  early  one  morning  our  scrv.ints 
rushed  into  our  rooms  with  news  that  the  fossekarle  were 
at  work  upon  our  water.  There  were  half  a  dozen  of  them 
busily  engaged  in  thrusting  oflf  the  stocks  from  the  shore,  and 
the  river  seemed  full  of  whirling  timber.  Something  must  be 
done,  or  our  rods  would  be  useless  that  day.  We  had  turned 
out  of  doors  in  our  night-shirts,  having  no  fear  of  womankind 
before  our  eyes.  Down  to  the  river-side  we  marched,  followed 
by  all  our  servants  and  boatmen,  and,  taking  up  a  position  oppo- 
site the  fossekarle,  we  began  to  exorcise  them.  Our  exorcisn> 
was  sinple,  owing  to  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  language. 
Regarding  them  intently,  we  solemnly  chanted,  "  Slem  stock- 
mand !"  ("  wicked  stockman ! ")  The  fossekarle  paused  in  their 
labours ;  they  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  such  a  demonstra- 
tion. Presently  they  resumed  their  work,  and  then  louder  rose 
the  chorus,  "Slem  stockmand  !"  Again  they  paused  and  con- 
sulted amongst  themselves  ;  again  their  labour  was  resumed. 
Our  servants  and  boatmen  by  this  time  entered  thoroughly 
into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  the  yells  of  "  Slem  stock- 
mand !"  which  greeted  the  resumption  of  their  toil  were  truly 
appalling.  The  unhappy  fossekarle  could  stand  it  no  longer; 
hactily  catching  up  their  tools,  they  sprang  into  their  boat,  and 
pulled  down-stream  as  if  a  fiend  had  been  after  them,  nor  did 
they  venture  back  to  Torrisdal  whilst  we  were  located  there. 
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POLISH  LETTERS— BUYING  BEDDING— ANDRfi's   MARRIED  LIFE. 

Colonel   D is  a  German  by  extraction,  and  a  diligent, 

argus-eyed,  and  vigilant  officer.  There  is  a  little  letter-box 
against  the  wall  in  his  ante-chamber,  with  the  strange  super- 
scription— "  Polish  letters."  There  are  a  great  many  Poles  in 
Siberia,  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  thereabouts— exiles  who 
naturally  correspond  with  their  bereaved  families,  with  their 
friends,  and  so  forth.  Of  course  there  is  in  Orenburg  a  general 
IJost-oflice,  which  is  quite  distinct  from,  though  it  communicates 
doubtless  with,  the  police-master's  private  institution. 

I  *ad  to  provide  myself  with  a  mattress  and  pillow,  and 


certain  other  articles  for  my  lodgings,  besides  which,  I  wished 
to  buy  some  Bokhara  lambskins.  Therefore,  with  Andix',  the 
pensioned  soldier  who  attended  upon  me,  I  sallied  out  to  the 
market-place.  It  was  not  without  a  great  deal  o(  haggling  that 
we  effected  our  purchases.  The  bedding  was  an  aff'air  of  bar- 
gaining with  Russian  tradesmen.  As  usual,  the  prices  demanded 
fell,  after  an  hour's  ihaffering,  to  a  third,  and  Andre',  like  a  laden 
camel,  trudged  after  me  with  his  burden.  The  lambskins  were 
in  the  hands  of  Tartar  hucksters,  and  this  part  of  the  business 
was  most  amusing.  We  took  the  precaution  of  first  ascertaining 
the  market  value  of  the  skins,  and  then  we  examined  those 
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proffereil  for  sale  by  each  Tartar.  In  a  short  time  we  liail  a 
troop  of  liucksters  surrounding  us  on  all  sides.  Hero  I  was 
puzzled  by  several  Tartars  wlio,  having  nothing  of  their  own  to 
!;e!l,  were  olVcring  nie  skins  belonging  to  other  traders,  nnd  at 
prices,  too,  below  those  named  by  their  owners. 

"'Those,"  ex|)laine(l  -Vndre,  "are  go-betweens— brokers— 
who  aid   in   the  sale  of  every  article 
needed   by   'Tartars ;     they   receive   a 
small  i)ercentage  on  the  value  of  every 
article  sold." 

I  selected  lialf  a  dozen  skins  ;  fine, 
black,  curly,  and  glossy.  'The  huckster 
asked  twelve  roubles  a-piece.  They 
were  rare  and  dear,  caravans  from  tiie 
Khanats  having  been  very  few  for  a  long 
time.  The  broker  knocked  the  price 
down  to  ten  roubles.  I  said  it  was  too 
much.  The  owner  stuck  out.  The  go- 
between  ventured  a  further  reduction. 
I  shook  my  head  with  an  inditiference. 
'I'hen  the  hifckster  and  broker  together 
ran  after  me,  catching  me  by  the  sleeve, 
sto|)ping  my  way  and  lowering  the 
figure  at  each  step  and  turn.  At  last 
the  bioker,  snatching  the  skins  from  the 
proprietor's  hands,  and  forcing  them 
upon  me,  offered  them  at  various  prices 
from  three  roubles  to  si.\,  and  thinking 
it  a  tolerably  fair  bargain,   I   closed, 

being  obliged  to  place  in  the  broker's  palm  a  customary  fee  for 
his  services. 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  I  must  say  a  word  about 
Andrd  For  all  his  attendance  upon  me,  this  man  said  in  the 
end  that  he  would  be  obliged 
to  me  for  a  few  copecks.  'This 
was  the  most  easily  satisfied 
and  thoroughly  honest  Russian 
— experienced  old  campaigner 
though  he  was — that  I  had 
ever  met  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  travels. 

Andre  had  served  all  over 
Russia,  and  had  retired  on 
his  worn  uniform  coat  and  a 
trifling  pension,  after  going 
through  all  the  numerous  cam- 
paigns in  the  Caucasus.  Many 
years  ago,  as  a  recruit,  Andre' 
had  been   torn  away  from   a 

young  wife  in  some  province  of  the  north.  He  had  never 
seen  her  again,  and  never  revisited  his  native  village,  even 
after  he  had  finished  his  military  service.  When  I  expressed 
my  astonishment  to  him,  and  asked  him  the  reason,  he  gave 
it  like  Enoch  Arden,  in  Tennyson's  poem,  saying  that  he 
feared  to  go  home,  lest  he  should  find  his  wife  living,  and 
married  to  another  man.  "I  still,"  he  said,  "cherish  her  in 
my  heart,  having  been  true  to  her  all  my  lifetime,  but  I 
would  rather  live  out  my  days  where  I  am,  than  go  to  find 
her  dead  and  the  hut  deserted  or  tenanted  by  others,  or  than 
tlisturb  her  happiness  in  case  she  is  the  wife  of  another,  and 
the  mother  of  a  family." 
VOL.  V. 
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MY    I-KIKM)   Till;  col.dNKI.-    IIIK    "  sVKT^         TIIK  KIICllRK      A  lONVKK- 
sMIciN   UN    I.AM)   AMI   IKASASU   A  l'    IVAMlVn. 

I  was  more  frec|uently  with  Colonel  K y,  the  thi^i  of 

the  artillery,  a  corpulent,  good  natuivd  man,  with  a  red  fa( „,  a 
roguish  eye,  and  a  nose  betraying  the  jovi.il  companion.     'The 
colonel  is  a  I'ole  by  birth,  and  his  rough  open  countenance  re- 
minds one  of  the  portraits  of  the  broad- 
^         laced    Tolish   sililiiikiilirJ,    or    nobles, 
which  one  sees  in  the  palac  cs  at  Warsaw 
Hut    the  portraits  represent  their  sub- 
jects in  heavy  fur  caps,  or  iVufidinUki, 
and  in  doublets  slashed  with  fur;  more- 
over, the  faces  are  drawn  with  terribly 
long     moustachios.         Now     Colonel 

K y  shaves  clean,  and  wears  the 

plain,  tight — tight  almost  to  bursting — 
Russian  uniform  ;  but  the  resemblanco 
was  there  nevertheless.  His  mode  of 
address  and  his  apparently  morose  but 
yet  fatherly,  even  familiar,  bearing  to- 
wards his  subordinates  and  military 
menials,  reveal  at  once  the  man  of 
warm  feeling  and  dose  attachments. 
He  is  a  bachelor,  a  great  lover  of 
sport,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  guns 
in  all  the  corners  of  his  rooms,  from 
his  various  and  multitudinous  trophies, 
by  the  kites,  falcons,  and  eagles  chained 
alive  to  the  palings  around  his  house, 
and  from  the  many  dogs  of  all  breeds  which  infest  his  dwell- 
ing. He  is  also  a  great  lover  of  horses,  and  has  some  pretty 
specimens  of  the  Kirghiz  argamaks,  which  he  has  obtained 
from  the  nomads,  and  trained  to  harness  and  to  riding. 

Being  the  chief  of  the  ar- 
tillery, he  is  also  a  master 
of  pyrotechnics ;  there  are 
many  evidences  in  his  draw- 
ing-room, writing-room,  kit- 
chen, bedchamber,  and  ante- 
room, of  experiments  made 
with  powder,  in  connection 
with  lucifer  matches,  and  mag- 
nifying-glasses.  '  His  cham- 
bers, in  a  small  wooden  house, 
in  a  muddy  by-street,  are 
always  impregnated  with  a 
strong  flavour  of  spirits,  sour 
cabbage,  sulphur,  tobacco, 
&c.  They  contain  an  olla 
podrida  of  everything  in  use  and  long  disabled,  but  more 
genuine  hospitality  and  hearty  goodwill  than  are  dispensed  and 

provided  by  Colonel  K y,  will  not  be  found  anywhere. 

It  was  arranged  that  Colonel  K y,  to  whom  I  was 

introduced  at  a  grand  parade  of  the  troops,  should  take  me 
with  him  in  his  carriage  to  the  hunt  that  was  organised. 

It  was  dusk  when  we  drove  out  of  Orenburg,  with  some 
thirty-five  miles  of  steppe  track  before  us.  We  passed  a 
solitary  hill,  about  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  high,  where  there 
is  a  stone  quarrj',  and  passing  through  a  Kazak  settlement, 
were  challenged,  and  lighted  with  torches  to  the  Sakmara 
River,  over  which  we  were  ferried,     I   may  here  observe, 
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tliat  cilstward  from  tlic  \'ulga,  the  ground  rises  in  a  series  of 
tcrr.icea.  For  inslaiic  c,  the  OisU/ii  Syrf,  wiiere  I  expected  to 
see  and  to  cross  tlie  Ural  range,  is  a  ratiier  abrupt  rising  of 
the  ground  to  a  liigher  level,  so  lliat  the  second  half  of  the 
distance  to  Orenburg  is  performed  over  a  second  plain  of 
superior  altitude.  Again,  at  Orenburg,  the  left  banks  of  the 
Ural  and  Sakmora  are  higher  than  tliosc  on  the  right,  rising 
straight  up,  and  the  plains  beyond  are  in  Uie  same  way  higher 
than  those  extending  I'rom  the  line  of  the  ObsU/ii  Syrt.  The 
same  thing  occurs  to  the  southeast  of  Orenburg.  The  steppe 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral  is  a  raised  terrace,  the  edge 
of  which,  very  distinctly  defined  on  the  north  side,  is  called  the 
Chink.  It  has  been  laid  down  by  Russian  travellers  who  have 
studied  the  orograjjhy  of  Central  Asia,  that  the  Thian-Shan 
mountain  system  represents  an  upheaval  en  bloc  in  a  series  of 
terraces,  surmounted  by  ranges  of  mountains,  running  parallel 
with  the  main  axis  of  the  elevation.  These  Obstchi  Syrts  and 
Chinks  are,  then,  gradients  of  ascent  to  the  topmost  terrace  of 
the  Thian-Shan  mountain  system. 

The  village  of  Ivanovo  was  in  great  state  of  commotion. 
The  authorities  of  Orenburg  had  never  before  come  down 
en  masse  to  disturb  its  quiet.  Horses,  dogs,  servants,  and 
huntsmen,  made  such  an  uproar,  that  the  wolves  of  the 
neighbourhood,  instead  of  taking  warning  and  escaping  to 
places  beyond  reach,  actually  surrounded  the  village,  and  kept 
up  an  incessant  howling  all  the  night.  Ivanovo,  together  with 
some  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  capital  steppe-land,  con- 
stitute the  estate  of  Mr,  T ,  the  brother  of  an  ex-minister 

of  imperial  domains.     Mr.  T is  of  an  enormous  size,  and 

of  an  irascible  temperament.  He  has  seen  better  days,  and 
has  vecu  dans  son  temps.  This  latter  fact  is  ever  in  his  mind  and 
on  his  tongue,  and  does  not  help  to  reconcile  him  to  existence 

in  a  wilderness  on  the  borders  of  Asia.     Madame  T ,  a 

little  vivacious  lady,  of  a  superior  tone  and  intellect,  and  of 
the  most  engaging  manners,  is  in  every  respect  a  great 
contrast  to  her  husband,  whom  she  is  obliged  to  humour  in 
everything. 

"  I  have  everything  cooked  in  sherry,  but  I  have  a  great 

deal  of  worry  with  my  cook,"  observed  Mr.  T ,  at  dinner. 

"  ^Vhen  I  was  in  Paris  I  had  a  cook  from  the  Louvre.  He 
never  dared  to  send  me  up  anything  but  the  greatest  delicacies. 
They  cook  well  in  Paris ;  I  used  to  dine  all  day  long 
there." 

"That  is  perfecdy  true,"  some  one  said  to  me;  "he  has 
really  eaten  up  all  his  patrimony.  This  property  of  his  was  a 
later  acquisition." 

Mr.  T found  fault  with  every  dish  on  the  table,  and 

sent  away  plate  after  plate  with  viands  untasted.  By  his  side 
was  a  little  pile  of  papers,  to  which  he  constandy  referred,  and 
on  which  he  seemed  exclusively  to  feast. 

"Oh,  ah,  yes  I"  he  soliloquised;  "I  recollect  this;  dinner 

at  Monsieur  de  L 's.     Consommi  royal  d.  Vepcque.      H'm, 

chelovekt  (man),"  cried  out  our  host,  suddenly  rising  in  a 
passion,  "  take  this  plate  away.  Horrible,  barbarous  !  Throw 
the  stuff  in  the  cook's  face— do  you  hear  ?  Merreille  de  merd. 
fantaisie  gaslronomie  Italieniie — h'm,  h'm,  h'm,"  he  muttered, 

waking  to  the  recollection  of  the  dinner  at  M.  de  L 's,  and 

lingering  with  affection  over  the  high-sounding  names  of  the 
savoury  dishes.  "  Here  is  another — Bculets  de  tonnerre  en 
(a pole:  again  Foulets  en  foil  res  de  sauce  piquante  appetisante,  pleins 
dc  Wt^nvns,   truffles,   &c,     Oh,   but  that  was  good.    Bcstia, 


remove  this  from  me  !  I  shall  give  that  rascally  cook  to  the 
wolves,  if  he  serves  me  like  this." 

"  lie  cats  nothing,"  exclaimed  our  hostess;  "  all  his  jxdate 
is  spoiled,  and  his  menus — always  at  table  vith  him — serve 
only  to  exasperate  and  to  make  him  discontented  with  the  food 
which  is  placed  before  him." 

"  If  I  could  but  sell  my  land  for  something  more  than  the 
current  value,  I  should  not  remain  here  a  day.  I  am  offered 
five  roubles  per  dcssiatina;  but  I  am  standing  out.  Can  you 
fancy  such  a  price?" 

"  A  ridiculous  price,"  I  said ;  "  that  is  equal  in  English 
money  to  about  ss.  lod.  per  acre." 

"  What  is  the  value  of  land  in  England  ?"  asked  General 
B n,  turning  to  me. 

"About  jQio  per  acre,"  I  remarked  at  a  venture;  "that 
would  be  1,067  roubles  per  dcssiatina.  But  there  are  parts 
where  a  square  foot  of  land  costs  ;£  1,000  and  more." 

"It  surely  cannot  be,"  he  retorted;  "you  must  be  mis- 
taken." 

"  There  it  is,"  I  said,  since  the  general  almost  contradicted 
me,  and  refused  to  credit  my  statement ;  "  we  value  Nature's 
gifts,  none  of  our  lands  are  neglected,  and  we  have  no  craving 
for  more." 

"  I  understand  you,"  he  replied ;  "  but  we  develop  in  all 
ways  by  increasing  the  dimensions  of  our  empire.  At  the 
same  time,  while  the  face  of  the  country  is  poor,  the  peasantry, 
though  rude,  are  wealthy.  Hereabouts,  they  ,iare  extremely 
rich  ;  they  hide  their  money,  bury  it,  and  wish  to  be  esteemed 
poor." 

I  remembered  the  evasive  answers  I  had  received  from 
peasants  when  I  interrogated  several  of  them  along  the  road, 
as  to  the  number  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle  they  possessed. 

"  They  will  not  tell  you  that,"  explained  General  B n, 

"  for  the  very  reason  that  I  have  given  you.  But,  besides  that, 
diey  are  superstitious,  and  fancy  tlat  a  murrain  may  att  ck 
their  beasts  if  they  count  the  number  they  have.  There  is  a 
peasant  in  one  of  the  villages  in  this  province,  who,  through 
carelessness,  set  fire  to  his  own  hut;  all  his  property  was 
destroyed,  with  half  the  village.  Well,  this  boor,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  all,  paid  every  villager  the  equivalent  of  his  loss 
in  bank-notes,  silver,  and  gold.  He  had  amassed  a  fortune  by 
farming,  in  petty  trade,  and  in  various  other  ways.  His  money 
had  been  buried,  you  see,  and  so  escaped  the  conflagration. 
And  his  is  not  a  rare  or  an  isolated  case." 

The  evening  at  Ivanovo  passed  off  very  pleasantly.  At 
past  midnight,  in  defiance  of  wolves,  and  thankfully  declining 

Madame  T 's  kind  offer  of  a  comfortable  bed  in  her  house, 

I  groped  my  way  through  the  darkness  of  the  night  to  a  log 
hut  in  the  open,  where  my  quarters  were  established. 

THE  WOLF  HUNT. 

The  spot  selected  for  the  sport  was  a  covert  in  a  bend 
of  the  Sakmara  River.  This  bend  formed  a  triangle,  the  base 
of  which  was  a  jungle  in  a  hollow  which  had  previously  been 
the  river  channel.  The  sportsmen,  of  whom  there  were  about 
eleven,  were  stationed  along  the  margin  of  the  plain  bordering 
on  this  hollow  at  intervals  of  about  a  hundred  yards ;  and  the 
drivers,  numbering  two  hundred  Tartar  Kazaks  and  Russian 
peasants,  under  the  guidance  of  mounted  leaders,  were  sent 
into  the  covert  along  the  right  side  of  the  triangle  as  far  as  its 
apex,  another  half  of  them  being  placed  along  the  edge  of  Uie 
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river  forming  the  left  side  of  the  triangle.  They  started,  at 
a  signal,  in  pretty  close  order,  shouting,  shrieking,  whistlintj, 
barking,  mewing,  beating  old  kettles  aud  scythes,  and  driving 
all  before  them. 

The  place  of  honour  was  allotted  to  me,  as  the  guest  of  the 
occasion.  This  place  was  at  the  CAtreme  right  end  of  the  jungle  ; 
here  the  wolves,  which  were  known  to  be  in  the  jjlace,  were 
expected  to  pass  in  breaking  from  their  disturbed  lurking- 
places.  This  point  was  strengthened  by  two  or  three  leashes 
of  greyhounds,  noticeable  among  which  were  two  white  dogs 
with  tails  painted  red  and  green,  distinguishing  the  animals  for 
their  respective  achievements.  A  leash  of  hounds  was  also 
paraded  up  and  down  the  plain,  in  the  rear  of  the  triangle,  in 
order  to  be  set  in  pursuit  of  any  wolf  that  might  break  through 
the  line  of  sportsmen. 

Now,  before  undertaking  a  hunt,  it  is  necessary  to  find  out 
whether  the  covert  which  is  to  be  drawn  constitutes  the  per- 
manent abode  of  the  she-wolf  and  her  family,  or  whether  it 
is  merely  their  temporary  abiding-place.  Eor  this  purpose 
a  ]ieasant,  experienced  in  such  matters,  goes  three  consecutive 
nights  to  the  covert,  and,  injitating  the  Iiowl  of  ihe  she-wolf,  calls 
the  cubs  to  him.  The  cubs,  taking  the  well-simulated  howl  for 
the  summons  of  their  dam  to  assemble  for  the  usual  repast, 
scamper  up  to  the  spot.  If  the  peasant,  in  the  absence  of  the 
female  on  her  foraging  excursions,  succeeds  three  nights  follow- 
iiii,'  in  alluring  the  cubs,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  their  permanent 
location  there.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  I  have  been  told, 
that  the  cubs  will  come  round  the  peasant  and  suffer  him  to 
stroke  them,  ...  that,  in  their  hunger,  they  will  press  so  closely 
upon  him — there  will  sometimes  be  ten  or  twelve  cubs — that 
the  man  will  have  to  smack  a  whip  to  drive  them  off. 

Good  I  the  hunt  L  then  organised.  It  rarely,  however, 
occurs  in  Russia  Proper — where  the  country  is  not  quite  so 
wild  or  thinly  populated  as  in  Orenburg— that  the  old  ones  are 
trapped  in  the  circle ;  they  generally  "  get  wind  "  of  what  is 
"  up,"  and  break  away  long  before  the  drivers  are  ranged. 

On  this  occasion  the  above  device  was  not,  I  believe, 
resorted  to.  The  covert  had  not  been  beaten  for  many  a 
year,  and  it  was  a  fastness  known  to  contain  numbers  of 
full-grown  wolves,  driven  into  it  for  shelter  by  the  military 
operations  on  the  steppes. 

The  hurly-bur'.y  commenced ;  guns  were  properly  charged, 
and,  with  anxious  eyes,  the  sportsmen  peered  into  the  covert, 
keeping  a  steady  gaze,  till  their  eyes  ached,  on  the  small 
openings  in  the  jungle  \.  here  a  wolf  might  be  sighted  and  shot  at. 
Some  of  ihe  dt'Man/i  sportsmen,  officers,  young  adjutants,  &c., 
being  nervous,  and  too  frightened  to  stand  alone,  screened 
though  they  were  by  trees  and  bushes,  consorted  in  couules, 
and  so  widened  the  intervals. 

On  my  left  hand  was  the  governor  j  on  my  right  stretched 
the  jungle  for  some  considerable  distance,  where  it  was 
unguarded.  I  had  a  good  English  double-barrelled  percussion 
shot  gun,  charged  with  four  or  five  round  slugs,  on  which  I 
could  depend  to  kill  a  wolf  at  fifteen  to  twenty  yards. 

I  was  told  to  sit  quietly  on  the  bank  of  the  hollow,  and  to 
watch.  Presently  a  wolf  appeared,  but  on  the  high,  sloping,  and 
wooded  bank  beyond  the  jungle,  a  distance  of  quite  sixty  to  a 
hundred  yards.  Too  far  I  The  wolf  stood  awhile  and  looked 
around,  then  over  the  hollow,  and  moved  on  to  the  right,  the 
track,  I  concluded,  which  others  would  follow.  I  raised 
myself,  and  getting  upon  a  little  mound,  scanned  the  jungle, 


and  found  that  beyond  it,  at  the  foot  of  the  sloping  bank 
facing  me,  there  was  a  sheet  of  water — a  bit  of  the  old  river. 
This  was  very  nuK  li  against  my  chances  of  gottiuL;  a  wolf. 
Forcing  my  way,  then,  tliroiigli  tlio  jungle,  whii  li  I  found  was 
forty  to  fifty  yards  wiik',  I  planlctl  myself  ai;ainst  an  iinnienso 
elm,  looked  to  the  piiining  of  my  gun,  and  waitc<l.  The  din 
grew  louder  and  louder ;  shots  resounded  far  .iway  on  my 
left ;  one,  two,  three ;  nearer  and  nearer  ;  then,  pop,  pop. 
Intercepted  on  the  left  front,  the  wolves  were  advancing  along 
the  line  to  the  right.  There  was  no  more  tiring  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  but  the  thunder  of  the  drivers  grew  inorc  and  more 
distinct.  I  watched  vciy  closely.  Now  I  was  entirely  free 
from  that  nervous  excitement  which  had  infected  me  on  the 
bank.  There  was  now  no  one  near  to  scare  the  wolves  by 
exclamations  and  wild  behaviour.  I  had  on  a  toiiloiifi  or  sheep- 
skin coat,  which  came  down  to  my  ankles,  ami  a  pair  of  thick 
boots,  which  came  nearly  ii|)  to  my  iiips.  These  were  in  them- 
selves a  shield  which  no  fangs  could  penetrate,  and  their 
invulnerability   had  been  successfully   put  to   the  test  by  a 

kick  from  one  of  Colonel  K y's  wild  horses,  whicii  had 

knocked  me  down.  Jn  front  of  me  was  the  piece  of  water, 
some  fifteen  to  twenty  yards  wide,  and  I  could  see  about  five 
yards  through  the  jungle  behind  me. 

Some  branches  cracked,  and  on  the  ojjposite  bank  stood  a 
beautiful  wolf  of  the  Asiatic  species ;  smallish,  and  black  over 
his  back,  to  his  muzzle,  and  imder  the  belly,  witii  a  magnificent 
tail — a  brush — black  and  grey  mixed.  He  foamed  at  the 
mouth,  and  showed  his  large  teeth.  He  paced  backwards  and 
forwards,  as  if  caged,  looking  across  the  water,  considering 
whether  it  were  best  to  swim  over.  Then  he  stood  still, 
pricking  his  black  ears,  and  turning  his  head  in  the  direction 
of  the  noise  in  the  forest.  I  aimed,  and  fired.  The  effect  was 
instantaneous.  He  rose  on  his  hind-legs,  threw  up  his  fore- 
paws  and  his  head  into  the  air,  and,  lolling  out  his  red  tongue, 
fell  down  dead  on  his  side.     I  marked  the  spot  and  reloaded. 

In  less  than  two  minutes  there  was  a  great  scramble  through 
the  jungle  behind  me — a  panting  and  an  indefinite  sound,  as  of 
a  confusion  of  growls — but  I  could  discern  nothing ;  but  before 
me,  on  the  opposite  bank  again,  appeared  five  wolves,  of  various 
kinds  and  sizes,  but  all  full  giown.  These  were  all  in  a  state 
of  e.xcitement,  lolling  out  their  tongues,  foaming  at  the  mouths, 
and  exhibiting. formidable  tusks.  Their  eyes  glared  or  shone 
with  a  feverish  kind  of  light  (the  glitter  of  their  eyes  is  visible 
at  some  distance  on  a  dark  night).  They  were  all  pricking  up 
their  ears,  and  hesitating  at  this  point,  they  stood  or  paced 
about,  taking  in  breath. 

Spotting  a  large  light-brown  member  of  the  community,  I 
aimed  at  his  right  shoulder,  and  fired  ;  the  beast  dropped  stone 
dead.  The  rest,  but  one,  startled  by  the  report,  fled;  the 
remaining  wolf,  an  Asiatic,  black  and  small  as  the  first,  stood 
firm ;  his  eyes  gleamed ;  his  mouth,  half  open,  was  dropping 
foam,  and  his  lanky  sides  heaved  with  compressed  passion. 
He  saw  me,  and  came  deliberately  down  the  slope  to  the 
water's  edge,  meaning  to  swim  over.  As  he  was  putting  his 
fore-paws  with  some  reluctance  into  the  cold  water,  I  took  aim 
between  his  eyes,  and,  firing,  shattered  his  nose  and  his  front 
legs.  He  backed  out,  and,  dragging  his  body  on  his  hind-legs 
and  broken  stumps,  became  lost  to  my  view  in  a  thicket, 

I  reloaded)  but  it  was  all  over  ;  the  drivers  came  upon  the 
scene,  and,  pointing  out  to  some  mounted  Kazaks  where  the 
three  wolves  lay,  I  rejoined  the  company  on  the  plain. 
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The  Khassias  and  Jynteeas  arc  tribes  of  savages  inhabiting  a 
portion  of  chat  ( oiintry  to  the  cast  of  licngal  generally  acknow- 
leilgeil  to  be  /tint  i'l,  •■^iiild.    'J'here  are  small  independent 


in  a  tiny  little  canoe,  and  up  to  the  evening  of  the  next  day 
our  course  lay  through  the  densest  grass  jungle  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.     The  grass  here  grows  to  an  extraordinary  height, 
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states  here,  in  manners,  custjms,  and  language  quite  \mknown 
to  the  outside  world.  The  independent  state  of  Khyrim  lies 
nearest  to  our  Hritish  territories,  which  surround  it  all  the  way 
north  to  south  by  west  Our  new  Hill  capital  of  Shillong  lies 
just  to  the  north,  while  the  inland  part  of  Chattuck  lies  just  to 
the  south,  and  it  is  from  Chattuck  we  made  our  w.iy  to  Shillong. 
.    Leaving  Chattuck  at  noon,  we  proceeded  up  a  small  stream 


and  hence  is  named  "  elephant  grass."  The  river  wound  its 
w.iy  through  an  immense  tract  of  uncultivated  land,  with 
nothing  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  journey  but  the  hoa.-sc 
croak  of  a  startled  bittern,  alarmed  by  the  unusual  appearance 
of  a  boat  and  human  beings  in  such  an  unlikely  spot.  The 
hiils,  which  were  not  (lir  off,  could  not  be  discerned,  owing  to 
the  grass  jungle.     As  wc  approached  nearer  the  foot  of  these 
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hills,  nimuToiis  storks  and  other  birds  were  met  with,  some  of 
Ihem,  we  beheve,  not  de'^tribeil  by  even  Dr.  Jerdon,  in  his 
"  Hirds  of  India.'  Many  of  these  evidently  had  seld(jni  ronie 
in  conta<  t  with  man,  for  they  seldom  Hew  oil',  and  those  in  the 
water  gave  us  only  a  iiassint;  nolire,  when  they  desi:-ted  for  a 


twenty  feet,  entirely  simt  out  ,iny  \iiw  eill;ir  of  the  hills 
to  the  north  or  the  toinitry  to  the  soiiili.  It  was  too  late 
to  attempt  to  proseeiite  our  journey  that  nij;hl,  and  so  wo 
stayed  in  the  boat,  and  havin;^  no  mosquito  (  urlaius,  passed 
a  nii)>t  uiiconiforl.dilc  nii;!il.     Tlierc  w.i^  \tiv  lillli-  of  sleep  ; 
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moment  from  lisliing  to  gaze  at  the  l)oat,  ns  it  passed  within 
a  few  yards  of  them.  We  had  no  fowling  piece  with  u.--.  and 
hence  they  were  never  molested. 

The  landing,  where  we  arrived  shortly  after  sunset,  is  .some 
little  distance  from  the  small  market-place  of  L-ikat,  and 
a  more  desolate-looking  place  can  hardly  be  imi'gined.  O-. 
either  side  of  the  stream,  which  in  the  cold  season  is  not 
thirty  yards   wide,   tall   jungle,  rising  to  the   height    ol   fully 


multitudes  of  inserts  of  every  kind  besieged  the  boat  and 
covered  our  f.u:es,  hand-^,  and  ( lollns,  as  scion  as  night  li-ll. 
The  mass  of  rank  vegetation  was  absolutely  alive  with  them, 
and  glad  indeed  were  we  to  sec  the  dawn.  A  bath  in  the 
intensely  cold  water  of  the  mountain  stream  in  some  measure 
allaye<l  the  smarting  of  mosi|uilo  bites,  with  whii  h  we  were 
covered  all  over,  and  refreshed  us  after  our  night's  unrest. 
.\fter  a  hasty  breakfast  we  packed  up  our  traps  in  the  snnallest 
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possible  compass,  and  trudged  off  to  the  market-place,  a  mile 
otr.  The  road  was  a  mere  foot-path  through  the  long  grass, 
which  met  over  our  Iicads. 

I-akat  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  hills,  about  ten 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Dritish  road  to  Chena,  and 
consists  of  about  thirty  liuts,  more  or  less.  The  market 
is  held  every  eighth  day,  and  is  very  largely  attended.  'J"hc 
|)Co|)lc  from  the  jilaiiis  bring  rice,  salt,  pulse,  &c.,  and  the 
Hill  tribes  bring  with  tliem  oranges,  lemons,  melons  in  great 
variety,  iron  ore,  some  very  inferior  and  exceedingly  dirty 
cotton,  and  the  beiclleaf,  which  is  so  imiversally  chewed. 
l!ut  on  the  day  wo  arrived  there,  the  only  living  things  we 
could  fnid  for  some  time  were  pigs  and  poultry.  After  a 
good  search  we  succeeded  in  rousing  up  the  "hea<l  man"  of 
the  place.  This  conifartably-disposcd  old  gentleman  had  to 
all  appearances  been  taking  an  early  morning  ////,  and  at  first 
resented  our  intrusion  into  the  ])lace.  He  stated  he  was  dis- 
turbed, and  declared  his  total  inability  to  jirocure  coolies  or 
porters.  On  mentioning,  however,  to  whom  we  were  going, 
he  brightened  u|)  very  (juickly,  and  requesting  us  to  wait  his 
return,  he  disapjieared  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  he  turned 
up,  accompanied  by  a  couple  of  men,  one  of  whom  was  in  a 
drunken  st.ite  and  the  other  half  tipsy.  As  both  stoutly 
asserted  they  were  all  right,  and  we  could  not  jirocure  any 
others,  there  was  no  hel|)  for  it  but  to  take  them.  So  bundling 
our  traps  into  their  conical  hill  baskets,  which  are  fastened  with 
a  strap  across  their  heads  and  shoulders,  we  b('gan  our  ascent. 
The  path  was  a  series  of  stone  steps,  and  proved  very  fatiguing 
but  was  well  sli,a<led  by  the  betel-nut  palm,  here  cultivated  to 
an  iuniicnse  extent.  After  reaching  an  elevation  of  about 
2,000  feet,  the  fellow  who  had  imbibed  most  freely  of  the  two 
suildenly  deposited  his  burden  1/y  the  side  of  a  rock,  and, 
denuding  himself  of  every  particle  of  clothing,  walked  oft 
among  the  rocks.  This  extraordinary  conduct  rather  surprised 
us,  but  we  waited  some  while  for  his  '■eturn.  As  he  did  not 
return  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  we  foliortcd  his  course,  and 
found  him  reclining  most  coolly  in  a  pool  of  water  which 
received  a  cascade  from  above.  He  came  up,  on  our  tailing 
to  him,  and  apiieaied  on  rejoining  to  have  derived  considerable 
benefit  from  his  bath,  for  his  gait  was  much  steadier  than 
before. 

Without  any  further  interruption,  and  in  about  three  hours 
from  the  time  we  left  Lakat,  we  gained  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  here  ]irobably  more  than  3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Our 
jiatli  now  became  nearly  level,  and  not  near  so  fatiguing  as 
before.  On  approaching  the /oiwji,  the  drumming  of  tom-tom!: 
intimated  that  some  sort  of  fun  and  merriment  was  going 
forward,  but  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  extent  to  which  the 
festivities  had  been  carried.  Indeed,  with  few  exceptions,  and 
those  among  the  women,  the  entire  i)opulation  of  the  place  lay 
almost  dead  drunk.  lint  for  us  it  was  worse.  Nothing  would 
satisfy  them  but  our  remaining  to  see  what  they  called  the 
tiimasha  or  fun.  The  entertainment  consisted  of  several  men 
whose  he.ids,  guiltless  of  the  acquaintance  of  brush  or  comb, 
were  ornamented  ' .  ith  cow-horns  lashed  on  with  gaudy -coloured 
ribbons,  endeavouring  to  dance,  but  only  succeeding  in  tum- 
bling about,  to  the  most  terrific  din  in  the  shape  of  music  that 
we  ever  heard.  At  veiy  short  interv.als  dancers,  musicians,  and 
the  public  geneially,  refreshed  themselves  with  pretty  long 
draughts  of  siiirits  from  bamboo  cups  containing,  at  the  le.ast 
calculation,  a  full  gallon.     One  old  fellow,  whose  peculiar  forte 


appeared  to  lie  in  the  big  drum  line,  seemed  to  be  afflicted 
with  a  tremendous  thirst.  We  are  certain  he  emptied  two  of 
the  above  kind  of  vessels  into  his  throat  in  our  presence,  al'ter 
which  he  delivered  up  his  drum-sticks  to  another  performer, 
and  sank  down  in  his  lap,  while  the  offi<Mating  musician 
hannnered  away  in  fine  style.  The  other  instruments  were 
bamboo  flutes  and  queer-shaped  fiddles.  The  strings  of  the 
latter  appeared  to  have  suffered  considerably,  for  in  most  of 
the  instruments  there  remained  only  one  to  each  iiiece  1 

On  repeatedly  intimating  our  w  ish  to  proceed,  we  found  to 
our  great  chagrin  that  the  two  porters  we  had  brought  with  us 
had  beguiled  the  halt  by  sacrificing  to  the  "  rosy  god  "  in  the 
village  grog-shop.  It  required  a  considerable  amount  of  per- 
suasion to  induce  them  to  proceed,  but  we  managed  to  effect  a 
start,  though  the  mode  of  progression  boded  no  good  to  our 
crockery-ware. 

Our  road  for  six  miles  lay  through  fields  of  a  cereal  fesem- 
bling  canary-seed,  used  here  for  distilling  purposes,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  eliui.  To  judge  by  the  laige  area  under  this 
cultivation,  and  the  care  apparently  bestowed  on  its  culture,  the 
consumption  of  liquor  must  be  considerable.  Halting  at  the 
head  of  an  exceedingly  picturesque  fall,  we  wandered  up  the 
ravine,  the  sides  cf  which,  clothed  with  magnificent  trees, 
whose  gnarled  trunks,  twisted  and  distorted  by  many  a  storm, 
were  covered  with  most  delicate  specimens  of  moss,  while  from 
the  overhanging  branches  clusters  of  orchids,  perhaps  unequalled 
anywhere,  depended.  The  stream,  broken  into  innumerable 
tiny  cascades  by  the  huge  boulders,  and  the  spray  thrown  up 
sparkling  and  glistening  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  all 
formed  a  picture  which  amply  repaid  us  for  the  weariness  of 
the  march.  A  shar[)  walk  of  about  an  hour  brought  us  to  the 
residence  of  the  chief,  where,  though  he  himself  was  absent  at 
the  time,  a  hospitable  welcome  awaittd  us.  Thoroughly  tired 
out  with  the  day's  e.xertions,  after  doing  justice  to  an  excellent 
dinner,  we  gladly  took  possession  of  the  sleeping-chamber 
which  was  prepared  for  us. 

On  rising  next  morning,  we  were  struck  with  the  admi 
rably-selected  site  on  which  the  house  stood.  Pefched  on 
a  hill  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  surrounding  country, 
and  immediately  above  the  poonji,  an  uninterrupted  and 
splendid  panorama  presents  itself  Afar  off,  in  the  plains 
below,  lies  the  station  of  Sylhet,  the  houses  distinctly  visible 
with  the  aid  of  a  glass ;  the  Tipperah  Hills,  iimly  visible,  form 
a  background  away  to  the  east ;  the  hills  that  divide  Cachar 
from  the  unexjilored  country  between  that  district  and  Burmah, 
bounded  our  view  in  that  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  ;  while  to  the  west  the  plains  of  Sylhet,  intersected  by 
the  numerous  tribut.aries  of  the  Soorina,  lay  stretched  out  like 
a  maj).  The  hill  scenery  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  terminating 
in  the  higher  ranges  to  the  north,  forcibly  reminds  one  of  the 
views  to  be  met  with  in  North  A\'ales.  The  chief's  house 
stands  in  a  tidily-kei)t  garden,  well  laid  out  and  planted. 
When  viewed  from  a  distance,  the  white  walls  (for  lime,  here, 
is  to  be  had  for  nothing)  stand  out  in  bold  relief  against  the 
dark  foliage  of  the  trees,  among  which  may  be  recognised  the 
india-rubber,  and  a  specimen  of  the  eagle-wood  of  commerce 
now  so  rare. 

We  remained  one  d.iy  here,  as  it  appeared  to  threaten  rain, 
and  started  next  morning  across  to  the  next  stage.  The  day's 
march  tried  the  muscles  of  our  feet  considerably,  the  path 
lying   through   a   very  rouTh   stone    country,   intersected    by 
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numerous  ravines.  About  noon,  we  came  to  a  large  stream 
crossed  by  a  bamboo  briilgc  some  100  yards  in  length,  sus- 
pended high  above  the  water'  by  cane  rope's.  Tlie  whole 
structure  swayed  about  in  a  rather  alarming  way  under  our 
weight  as  we  crossed ;  but  of  course  we  passed  safely  over. 
Later  In  the  day,  the  country  changed  from  broken  ground  to 
extensive  moorland,  with  patches  of  potato  fields  and  small 
woods.  At  sunset  we  entered  the  village  of  Lankerden,  a  long, 
straggling  hamlet  of  nearly  100  liouses,  the  "head  man"  of 
which  immediately  placed  a  house  at  our  disposal,  and,  in  a 
very  short  time,  procured  for  us  the  milk,  fowls,  &c.,  which 
we  required.  As  is  usual  in  these  parts,  the  entire  village 
turned  out  to  have  a  stare  at  us,  and  to  make  our  acquain- 
tance. They  crowded  into  the  house  and  squatted  on  the  floor, 
till  nig'Utfall  required  their  presence  at  their  own  homes. 

O  ,r  quarters  were  more  comfortable  than  we  expecteil ;  but 
our  i  ight's  rest  was  frecjuently  disturbed  by  sundry  pigs,  who 
made  constant  endeavours  to  force  their  way  in,  having 
l)robably  been  ejected  to  make  room  for  us.  In  one  corner 
of  the  one  room  of  which  the  hut  consisted,  a  huge  basket-full 
of  seed-potatoes  stood,  while  another  portion  of  the  apartment 
was  occupied  by  swivel  guns,  of  rude  manufacture,  relics  of 
olden  times.  Afterwards,  in  journeying  through  tiiese  hills,  we 
saw  a  large  number  of  such  rude  specimens  of  artillery,  wliich, 
however,  do  a  great  deal  of  credit  to  their  makers,  considering 
their  rude  and  savage  state,  and  the  tools  with  which  they 
worked. 

Starting  early  next  morning,  we  found  an  entire  change  in 
the  features  of  the  country.  The  road,  instead  of  leading  over 
the  hills,  now  wound  r  '.md  the  sides.  In  many  places  the 
path  was  barely  two  feet  wide,  having  on  one  side  a  tall  and 
totally  inaccessible  cliff,  while  on  the  other  the  precipice 
descended  perpendicularly  2,000  feet  into  the  valley  below. 
This  was  no  road  for  a  nervous  traveller  on  a  shying  horse. 
The  scenery  throughout  the  entire  day's  march  was  really 
splendid. 

At  noon  we  halted  in  a  valley,  through  which  bounded  a 
pretty  stream,  on  the  banks  of  which  we  were  inclined  to 
remain  too  long  to  suit  o\ir  followers,  who  reminded  us  that 
half  our  day's  work  was  not  yet  accomplished.  Tlie  road 
wound  round  the  head  of  the  valley ;  but  a  short  cut  was 
pointed  out  to  us,  by  which  a  long  round  might  be  avoided. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  rather  steep  ascent.  We  had  to  scramble 
up  on  our  hands  and  knees,  Cropping  out  from  the  soil,  all 
along  tlie  sides  of  the  hills  where  the  road  had  been  scarped, 
were  numerous  blocks  of  common  agate  and  milkstone,  which, 
though  of  litde  intrinsic  value,  might  be  made  into  paper- 
weights and  other  table  ornaments.  This  was  the  longest 
march  throughout  the  trip— fully  thirty  miles  long,  but  through 
a  series  of  such  grand  and  changing  views,  that  gave  us  little 
time  to  think  of  fatigue. 

Towards  sunset  we  came  in  sight  of  the  tiiii  Imiigalinu 
(rest-house)  of  Lylankote,  and  shortly  after  struck  the  Govern- 
ment road  leading  to  Jowai,  a  subdivision  in  the  Jynteea 
Hills.  Following  this  for  about  two  miles,  we  branched  off  to 
the  north,  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Bogapani,  a 
rippling  stream,  with  hardly  a  foot  of  water  in  it,  but  in  the 
rains,  a  foaming  and  dangerous  mountain  torrent.  Shallow  as 
was  the  water,  its  intense  coldness  almost  took  away  our  breath 
while  wading  across.  An  hour's  walk  then  brought  us  to  our 
destination,  the  principal  residence  of  the  Khyrim  chief.     He 


was  expected  to  arrive  the  next  day,  but  his  brother  gave  us  a 
very  cordial  welcome.  This  is  a  well-built  and  comm  ilioiis 
mansion,  with  partially  enclosed  balconies,  and  lies  to  the 
south  of  the  town,  which  it  overlooks.  The  furniture  is  mostly 
of  European  make,  and  everything  was  neat  and  clean.  'I'liere 
were  a  number  of  domesticj  to  attend  to  our  wants.  We 
found  next  morning,  what  is  an  unusual  sii;ht  for  the  dwi Hers 
in  the  plains  of  India — the  ground  covered  over  willi  hoar- 
frost. We  were  glad  to  have  a  good  wood  fire.  Tliough 
excellent  coal  abounds  in  the  vicinity,  these  men  prefer  wood 
as  fuel.  Our  host  insisted  on  killing  a  bullock  for  us,  saying 
we  ought  to  have  apprised  him  of  our  intention  of  visiting  iiini, 
so  that  he  could  have  entertained  us  in  a  proper  manner.  It 
being  market-day,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
various  articles  brought  in  for  sale.  'J'he  only  noticeable 
article  ajipeared  to  be  the  thick  cotton  cloth  nuich  worn  by 
the  higher  classes  in  lieu  of  shawls.  Of  this  cloth  there  was 
any  quantity. 

The  method  of  making  the  "  beef"  from  the  bullock  would 
astonish  a  professional  butcher.  The  animal,  by  means  of  a 
rope  thrown  over  the  horns,  was  dragged  up  to  a  stake  firmly 
driven  into  the  ground  ;  thence  a  thin  but  sharp  s|)ear  was 
thrust  in  behind  the  shoulder.  The  meat  was  unconiniouly 
tough. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  were  informed  by  an  interpreter, 
in  very  good  English,  that  the  chief,  or  "  rajah,"  as  he  is  called, 
was  coming ;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  his  Majesty  appeared, 
mounted  on  an  elephant,  and  dressed,  indeed,  in  military 
costume,  but  bearing  little  of  the  outward  lo:)k  of  royalty. 
He  received  us  very  kindly,  and  pleading  fatigue  as  his  excuse, 
disappeared  for  that  evening  into  the  back  of  the  iireuiises. 
Next  day,  however,  he  came  out ;  and  we  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion. He  seemed  a  most  sensible  and  well-informed  gentle- 
man. This  is  the  same  chief  who  rendered  important  servic  es 
to  the  Government  during  the  msurrection  of  the  Jyntecas  in 
1862-63. 

Accepting  the  ofier  of  ponies,  we  left  at  ten  a.m.  for 
Shillong,  which  is  a  very  short  distance  north  of  this  \\\mx', 
the  name  of  which  is  Nongkrem.  The  animal  we  bestrode 
had  evidently  been  laid  up  for  some  time  in  the  staljje,  and, 
after  sundry  attempts  to  get  rid  of  us  by  staudiug  on  her  hind- 
legs,  like  a  biped,  or  endeavouring  to  kick  me  over  her  head, 
finally  bolted  among  a  lot  of  rocks.  Over  such  ground,  how- 
ever, the  run  could  not  last  long ;  and  down  came  both  horse 
and  rider  in  a  very  short  time.     There  was  little  damage  done. 

Ascc  K  a  hill,  a  splendid  spectacle  ])resented  itself 
before  us.  Inunediately  below,  on  an  extensive  plateau,  was 
the  new  station,  known,  by  its  various  names  of  Shillong, 
Teeddoo,  or  Labang,  prettily  situated  in  a  small  fir  forest. 
Beyond  were  the  Kliassia  Hills,  covered  with  heavy  forest, 
sloping  down  gradually  towards  Nowgong.  Then  came  the 
valley  of  Assam,  bisected  by  the  mighty  river  liralunapootr.i, 
but  looking  a  mere  rivulet  in  the  distance.  'I'hen  rose  the 
dark  and  rounded  hills  of  lihootan.  Last,  and  grandest  of  all, 
with  the  peaks  distinctly  defined,  the  glaciers  flashing  back  the 
rays  of  the  morning  sun,  the  snow-clad  s.imniits  of  the  lofly 
Himalayas,  standing  out  sharply  against  the  clear,  blue,  wintry 
sky,  stretching  full  thirty  degrees  right  and  left,  comi)lelc(l  a 
scene  of  grandeur  well  worthy  the  attention  of  tourist  or  artist. 
The  stupendous  peak  of  Chumalari,  rising  to  2y,ooo  feet,  alone 
is  well  worth  a  trip  to  Shillong  to  sec. 
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EvERYTiiiNvj  in  Japan  is  rapidly  changing,  like  a  dissolving 
view,  from  before  our  eyes,  cxc.pt  its  physical  features,  its 
mountains  and  valle)s,  its  rivers  and  i)lains;  and  even  these, 
in  a  few  short  years,  will  present  another  aspect,  for  the 
ubiquitous  locomotive  and  steamboat  v.'ill  jiresent  tliemselves, 
and  railways  and  steam  ferries  will  enliven  the  scene.  Instead 
of  the  stately  procession  of  the  daimios  on  the  great  highways, 
the  tr.ain  and  the  stngc-coach  will  hurry  along.     The  railroads 


Injunctions  have  been  issued  .against  .all  manner  of  laziness, 
useless  labour,  waste  of  time  in  dressing  the  hair,  or  in 
adorning  the  person  with  useless  append.ages.  'I'hc  two- 
swordcd  gentry  are  no  more.  The  saiiiiinu',  or  military  cl.ass, 
is  merging  itself  into  the  connnercial  classes.  We  hear  even 
of  a  noble  yoiuh  niaiTviiig  a  ri(  h  contractor's  daughter,  in  the 
ancient  seat  t)f  japan's  ( ninnun  id  glory,  Osaka.  A  nali(i;iil 
system   of  eduialinn,  :\ud  a  system  of  police  throughout  the 
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are  already  in  formation,  and  the  stage  coaches  are  built.  The 
mar\'el  is,  that  a  people  hitlierto  so  averse  to  change,  should 
take  to  innovations  with  so  much  earnestness.  Mdict  after 
edict  has  gone  forth,  forbidding  one  thing,  and  s\ibstituting 
another.  The  great  festivals  of  the  nation —those  time- 
honoured  customs  of  the  people,  the  ^fiUslll■is,  or  fairs,  in 
which  the  populace  took  so  much  delight,  when  their  fancies 
ran  wihl  in  honouring  some  fiir  genii,  or  in  dragging  some 
accursed  sprite  ignominiously  through  the  streets — li.as  been 
interdicted,  and  two  days  only  in  the  year  are  allowed  for 
reasonabk  celebrations.  One  of  these  is  the  rsth  of  Decem- 
ber, to  be  kept  in  honour  of  Jimmu,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  ;  the  other  is  the  birthday  of  the  Mikado. 
VOL.    V. 


whole  empire,  both  supp  irted  heartily  by  the  ])copIe's  volun- 
tary contribvilions  ;  and  the  establishment  of  poor-houses,  to  do 
away  with  beggars  in  llie  streets  and  roads,  and  the  very 
general  difUision  of  iufurmalion  by  newspapers,  are  new  and 
striking  facts. 

There  is  now  being  ]iublislied  in  Yeilo  a  daily  paper, 
written  in  the  language  understood  by  all  (lasses,  and  printed 
in  simple  characters,  by  a  company  which  styles  itself  the 
".Society  for  the  Dispersion  of  Darkness." 

Ja])nn  is  now  profiting  by  the  experiences  of  foreign  travel, 
and  intercourse  with  the  outer  world  ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
Christianity  is  now  tolerated  by  special  edict,  and  the  public 
notices  warning   the    jieople  ag.iiust   it   have  been   removed. 
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And,  not  only  so,  but  the  wayside  shrines  and  stone  images  of 
liudiilia  are  being  taken  away;  and  the  whole  country  is  free 
for  the  foreigner  to  travel  about  in,  under  certain  restrictions. 

If,  then,  the  Japanese  hold  a  universal  exhibition  in  Tokci, 
four  years  hence,  as  it  is  reported  they  will,  the  travellers  from 
the  West,  representatives  from  the  great  Euro[)ean  firms  and 
governments,  will  find  the  face  of  society,  if  not  the  face  of 
nature,  marvellously  changed. 

Japan  is  preeminently  a  land  of  mountains,  streams,  and 
luxuriant  v.ales.  Volcanic,  in  origin,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
iMilcvcl  countries  in  the  world  ;  and,  as  it  is  broken  up  into 
numerous  isl.ands— the  largest,  commonly  c.illcd  Nippon, being 
lon^  and  narrow — there  is  no  very  extended  range ;  an(l, 
although  Nippon  has  a  sort  of  b.ickbone  ridge  running  from 
the  .Straits  of  .Simonnseki  northwards  to  Muts,  yet  this  is  by  no 
means  continuous  and  unbroken.  The  mountains  of  Japan 
arc  frcfiuently  conical  in  shape,  showing  their  volcanic  nature. 
Some,  indeed,  are  active  volcanoes  ;  and  one  of  them,  the 
Fujiyama,  or  Fujisan,  has  several  times  laid  the  country  which 
environs  it  in  ruins  by  its  eruptions.  This  mountain  is 
situated  in  the  province  of  Suruga,  about  forty  miles  from 
Yedo,  whence,  in  clear  weather,  its  towering,  symmetrical  top 
m.iy  be  seen  piercing  the  clouds.  .So  fine  an  object,  some 
14,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  has  n.iturally  created,  in  the 
native  mind,  immense  interest ;  and  it  is  in  fact  an  object  of 
veneration  to  the  Japanese.  Pilgrimages  are  made  to  it,  and 
the  priests  of  Amida  Buddha  have  not  neglected  to  improve 
the  occasion  by  erecting  shrines,  so  that  the  dealers  in 
images  and  relics  drive  a  busy  trade.  But  the  recent  regulations 
anent  the  destruction  of  shrines  and  images,  will  considerably 
affect  the  Fujiyama  establishments. 

Besides  Fujisan,  there  are  many  remarkable  mountains  in 
Japan.  Among  the  highest  are,  the  Atago-san,  in  the  province 
of  Tamba  in  the  Sanindo,  in  the  district  {Kflii)  of  Kwata; 
the  Kuruma-yama,  about  seven  miles  north  of  Mi.iko ;  the 
Yoshino-yama,  also  called  Kimbusan,  in  the  province  of 
Yamato,  a  few  miles  south-east  of  the  city  of  Takctori,  and 
across  the  Yoshino-gawa  (rivet).  In  this  mountain  are  gold- 
mines. The  Shira-yama,  or  White  Mountain,  is  in  the  province 
of  F.chizcn,  on  the  borders  of  the  province  of  Kaga,  or  Kanga ; 
this  is  a  very  high  moinitain.  The  Asama-yama  is  in  the 
l)rovince  of  Shinano.  It  is  of  conical  shape,  and  sometimes 
emits  smoke.  The  Aso-s.an,  in  the  province  of  Higo,  is  also 
a  volcano,  and  daily  emits  volumes  of  smoke.  A  celebrated 
Rhintoo  temple,  called  Aso-no-miya,  is  situated  at  its  foot.  The 
Haguro-san  is  a  very  lofty  and  rugged  peak,  in  the  province  of 
Dewa,  about  seventeen  miles  and  a  half  from  Sakada.  The 
Kin-kw.i-zan  is  a  conical  mountain,  in  the  province  of  Muts, 
on  a  small  island  of  the  same  name,  just  off  the  coast  near 
Sendai.  The  Akagi-san  is  in  the  province  of  Kotsuke.  The 
Usui-toge  is  on  the  borders  of  the  provinces  of  Kotsuke  and 
Shinano.  The  O-yam.i,  or  Great  Mountain,  is  in  the  province 
of  Sagami.  In  the  province  of  Hiugo  is  a  celebrated  vol- 
cano called  Kiri-shima,  near  to  the  Satsuma  frontier. 

The  magnificent  scenery  amongst  the  mountains,  and  their 
weird  aspect,  have  tended  much  to  increase  popular  super- 
stition. Giants  and  evil  genii  are  there  supposed  to  dwell ;  and 
many  a  story  is  rife  of  the  doings  of  these  supernatural  beings. 
Bonki,  who  was  vanquished  by  the  brother  of  Yoritomo,  was  a 
giant  who  lived  in  a  mountain  near  Kioto.  He  is  represented 
in  the  popular  picture-books  as  fierce  in  countenance,  and  very 


rugged  and  colossal  in  form,  carrying  on  his  back  a  huge  axe, 
a  saw,  a  mallet,  and  pickaxe,  in  addition  to  his  sword.  His 
exploits  form  the  subject  of  such  legends  as  are  used  to  amuse 
and  astonish  children. 

The  picturesque  appearance  of  the  mountains  is  a  never- 
failing  topic  with  the  Japanese  poets,  who,  like  the  Chinese, 
delight  in  descriptions  of  the  natural  world.  In  the  spring- 
time, when  the  flowering  sh.rubs,  as  the  ulsiigi,  or  Deulzia 
scabra,  is  in  bloom,  and  the  haz'tbakana,  or  Epidendrium,  the 
icmaribana,  or  Iloya  carnoui,  are  putting  forth  their  gay 
colours,  the  hilly  sloi)cs  and  broken  ground  on  the  mountain- 
sides present  a  picture  hardly  to  be  seen  elsewhere. 

Next  after  the  mountains,  the  rivers  of  Japan  deserve  notice. 
These  are  some  of  them  magnificent  streams,  but  owing  to  the 
rapid  decline  of  the  land,  they  rush  headlong  to  the  sea  in  very 
eccentric  courses,  and  are  often  very  shallow.  In  the  lowlands, 
however,  about  Osaka  and  the  region  north-e.ist  of  Yedo,  the 
rivers  run  more  slowly.  The  Yotlo-gawa,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  city  of  Yodo,  standing  in  the  lowlands  of  Yamashiro 
province,  flows  between  the  Biwa  Lake  and  the  Inland  Sea, 
The  Yamata-gawa  is  another  considerable  river  in  the  same 
region.  The  Kan-saki-gawa  is  also  large  and  important, 
running  through  the  p'rovince  of  Sets.  The  T'enriu-gawa, 
rising  in  the  Lake  Suwa,  in  the  province  of  Shinano,  enters 
into  th.it  of  Totomi,  and  fall.?  into  the  sea  by  three  mouths. 
It  is  large,  and  of  very  rapid  current.  The  Ara-kawa  has 
its  source  in  the  high  mountain  Hozio-dake,  situated 
between  the  provinces  of  Kotsuke  and  Musa.shi.  It  soon 
separates  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  western  branch, 
called  Toda-gawa,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Yedo  to  the  east  of  the 
city.  The  Nihon-bash'  or  famous  Bridge  of  Japan,  crosses  one 
of  its  small  feeders.  The  other  branch  of  the  Ara-kawa  falls 
into  the  great  river  Tone-gawa.  The  Tonc-gawa  is  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  several  largo  rivers.  One  of  its  branches  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Yedo,  the  other  into  the  Lake  Kasumi-gawa, 
and  thence  into  the  Eastern  Sea,  under  the  name  of  Sara- 
gava. 

The  Iko-gawa  has  its  source  in  the  mountain  San-o-tsuke, 
on  the  frontier  between  Shinano  and  Muts.  It  flows  through  a 
part  of  the  latter  province,  where  it  receives  on  the  left  the 
Datami,  and  on  the  right  the  waters  of  the  salt  lake  Inaba. 
Having  entered  into  Echigo  it  takes  the  name  of  Tsugawa.  It 
afterwards  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  f;ills  into 
the  estu.iry  of  Niigata,  ami  the  otlier,  the  eastern,  into  that  of 
Fukushimagata. 

We  ha\e  already  adverted  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  currents 
in  the  Japanese  rivers.  In  consequence  of  this,  many  of  the 
large  streams  have  to  be  crossed  by  fording,  boats  even  being 
impr.icticable,  and  bridges  not  thought  of.  This  practice  of 
fording  has  given  rise  to  a  class  of  hardy  labourers,  whose 
bi'.siness  it  is  to  convey  people  across  the  rapid  streams.  They 
are  a  sort  of  amphibious  animals,  being  unencumbered  with 
clothing,  excepting  a  waist-cloth;  they  swim  like  fishes,  and  can 
endure  great  hardships.  Winter  and  summer  they  abide  on 
the  banks  of  the  great  streams,  ready  for  the  passengers  who 
may  arrive.  Rude  mat  sheds  afford  them  shelter  in  the  hot 
season,  and  more  substantial  towers,  in  which  they  light  fires  to 
refresh  themselves  in  the  cold  weather,  are  erected  on  the 
banks. 

The  engraving  on  page  184  represents  the  passage  of  the 
Horen  or  "  Phoenix  Car  " — that  is,  the  imperial  conveyance^ 
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across  the  Yodogawx  The  attendant  labourers  are  vying 
with  each  other  for  the  honour  of  bearing  it,  and  display  much 
anxiety,  for  tliey  are  held  responsible  for  its  safety.  'I'liey  are, 
however,  not  conveying  any  great  jjcrsonage,  but  a  movable 
tlirine  from  a  neighbouring  tem|)le,  to  the  opposite  shore. 
Observe  the  tori-i,  or  gateway,  wliich  marks  the  entrance  to  a 
temple,  on  the  side  of  the  car.  This  is  a  ceremony  wliich  used 
to  take  place  periodically;  a  few  years  ago  it  was  abolished, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  people  in  that  cjuarter. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  these  fords  is  that  across  the  Owi- 
gawa,  which  runs  l)e'ween  the  [irovinccs  of  Suruga  and  TOtomi. 
Tills  ford  is  at  the  point  where  the  Tokaido  crosses  the  stream. 
The  river  is  often  very  much  swollen,  so  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  make  the  passage,  and  travellers  must  wait  for  the 
subsidence  of  the  waters,  and  when  the  depth  does  not  exceed 
the  top  of  the  shoulder  they  may  venture.  The  stojipagc 
which  occurs  is  sometimes  very  serious,  the  whole  of  the  party 
having  to  wait  as  much  as  a  month  at  a  time.  My  Japanese 
friend  tells  me  that  he  himself  has  had  to  wait  a  fortnight 
before  the  river  was  in  a  condition  to  allow  of  his  passing. 
The  consequence  is,  that  there  are  two  rather  thriving  places  on 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  Owigawa,  that  on  the  Yedo  side  is 
called  Shimada,  that  on  the  Osaka  side  is  called  Kanaya. 
Recent  attempts  at  bridging  the  river  have  given  great  dissatis- 
faction to  the  people  in  the  neighbourliood,  for  not  only  will 
the  waiashi  bito  (or  fordiiig-men)  be  thrown  out  of  worl:,  but 
numerous  small  shopkeepers  will  find  their  occupation  gone,  if 
permanent  bridges  of  any  kind  arc  erected.  But  the  era  of 
railways  will  inaugurate  a  new  method  of  transit.  This  hapjjy 
time  is  rapidly  approaching. 

On  the  mountains  of  Japan  among  other  curious  beings  arc 
to  be  found  a  class  of  itinerant  priests,  called  Yaniabushi  or 
Shugenji.  They  are  a  sort  of  religionists,  an  oflshoot  of  the 
Buddhist  sect  Shingon.  Sometimes  they  live  in  a  wild  and 
mountainous  district  like  hermits,  for  the  sake  of  attaining  to  a 
degree  of  religious  eminence.  We  have  heard  of  a  case  in 
which  a  follower  of  this  sect  left  his  native  place  in  Kiusiu, 
travelled  on  foot  two  or  three  hundred  miles  to  Kongosan 
Mountain,  near  Kioto,  and  after  remaining  on  the  mountain  for 
four  or  five  years,  studying,  in  private,  human  life  and  j^rartice, 
he  returned  to  his  native  place  with  a  great  deal  of  pomp  and 
display,  having  reached  a  point  of  peculiar  sanctity  by  his 
hermit  life. 

Ho  wears  on  his  head  a  specially  formed  cap,  resting  on 
the  forehead,  called  a  tokin ;  his  hair  has  been  allowed  to  grow. 
He  is  clothed  in  a  crimson  gown  with  silk  tassels  thrown  over 
his  shoulder.  After  his  reception  by  the  town-folks,  who 
make  a  great  fuss,  and  go  out  to  meet  him,  to  do  him  honour, 
he  settles  to  his  regular  business,  which  is  to  give  audiences  to 
his  admirers,  and  lec*'ires  to  the  public  in  town  and  all  the 
country-side.  Besides  this,  he  is  a  professor  of  fortune-telling, 
he  deals  in  charms  and  spiritual  antidotes — proba  jly  similar  to 
the  Tantrika  Buddhists  of  India  and  Thibet,  whose  religious 
service  consists  of  many  vain  repetitions  of  texts  from  the 
Stitras.  He  goes  about  dressed  in  white  with  tightly-fitting 
trousers,  and  carries  a  sort  of  shell-trumpet,  on  which  he 
performs  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and,  more  wonderfiil 
than  Baron  Munchausen's  horn,  it  charms  away  the  evil  genii 
of  the  place.  For  this  service  the  people  inhabiting  the 
quarter  are  glad  to  give  bowls  of  rice  to  his  attendants.  A 
disagreeable  exercise  he  has  to  perform  of  visiting  the  moun- 


tains for  thirty  days,  diiring  the  coldest  part  of  the  winter 
(A'linJiit).  He  has  also  to  bathe  in  cold  water  \cry 
fri'ijucnlly  and  before  g<jing  out. 

The  Yamabiislii  carries  a  bell  or  bell-box  by  his  side,  and 
with  a  small  hammer  he  beats  upon  it  as  he  moves  along, 
chanting  at  the  same  time  some  liViOtjs  from  the  lUklilliist 
books. 

I'lie  theatre  is  an  institution  in  Jaiiaii,  but  it  dilTcrs  some- 
what from  ours ;  the  stage  is  in  the  pit,  and  the  people  are 
seated  in  boxes,  gallery,  and  certain  siiaees  in  the  pit  like- 
wise. The  orchestra  is  fixed  up  in  the  rear,  and  is  under  tlie 
direction  of  a  conductor  who  beats  lime. 

The  play  begins  rallier  early  in  the  morning,  and  continues 
w  ith  short  breaks  fur  the  whole  day.  Pantomiu'e  and  posluie- 
niakiiig  enter  hugely  into  t!ie  perform.uKes.  Men  play  the 
women's  parts,  and  some  attain  to  great  eminence  in  their 
profession. 

The  Japanese  also  indulge  in  private  theatricals.  The 
picture  on  page  189  represents  the  dressing  room  for  one 
of  these  amateur  displays.  Screens  have  been  placed  to 
keep  this  room  jirivate.  'i'he  audience  is  arranged  in  the  open 
court  or  quadrangle  of  the  host's  house,  the  verandahs 
above  serve  for  boxes  and  stalls. 

The  gentleman  with  the  umbrella  is  performing  before  the 
assembly,  probably  reritiiig  a  monologue,  while  the  condm  lor 
on  his  right  hand  is  beating  time,  to  regulate  his  movements, 
with  a  piece  of  wood  of  consitlerablc  si/e. 

In  a  land  like  Jaiian,  of  "mountains  and  streams" — a  term, 
by-tlie-bye,  which  expresses,  in  both  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
"landscape,"  "beautiful  scenery,"  we  may  expect  to  find  a 
merry  race,  for  there  the  prospect  is  itself  cheering.  The  moun- 
tain slopes  clothed  with  patches  of  forest,  or  terraced  with  well- 
cultured  gardens  and  fields,  the  swiftly-running  streams,  and 
roaring  torrents  from  the  hills,  the  blue  sea  viewed  from  a 
rising  ground  strikes  pleasantly  the  ey ;,  as  it  ajipears  in  the 
numerous  b.ays  and  indentations  of  the  coast,  the  romantic 
spots  where  temples  are  embosomed  in  woods,  or,  being  built 
on  craggy  points  of  the  hillside,  shine  amid  clumps  of  aged 
pines  over  the  vale,  .all  tend  to  enliven  the  heart.  Accordingly 
we  find  among  the  Japanese  a  very  joyfiil  spirit,  which  shows 
itself  in  their  pojmlar  institutions,  especially  in  the  Malsiiii 
festiv.ils  which  are  numerous  all  over  the  country.  These 
are  all  joyful  celebrations  and  gay  processiorls  with  trumpet- 
ings,  flags,  grotesque  figures,  men  in  ancient  armour,  and 
other  relics  of  antiquity. 

The  Matsitri  is  a  religious  file.  Unlike  the  J.iganath 
processions  of  India,  the  Japanese  brings  in  his  demon  god, 
Godzu  Tenno,  said  to  be  a  gaoler  in  Hades,  but  it  is  to 
display  his  hideousness  and  to  rejoice  over  his  cajiture.  The 
devil  has  been  caught,  and  they  parade  his  huge  head  through 
the  streets. 

One  of  the  greatest  religious  festivals  is  that  held  in  honour 
of  Suwa,  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  that  being  held 
to  be  the  god's  birthday.  The  ceremonies  cliiefly  consist  of 
plays  and  pantomime,  performed  aii  plan  Jour  in  a  large 
pavilion  built  for  the  purpose,  called  0-tabilokoro.  In  this  is 
built  a  temple  of  bamboo-work,  the  roof  being  covered  with 
straw  and  the  branches  of  a  certain  tree,  which  Kiimpfer  calls 
Isugi.  It  is  purposely  built  in  this  simple  a.-.J.  .uiie  lasl.'on  to 
mark  the  origin  of  the  site  where,  in  ancestral  times,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Japan  worshipped  the  Deity  in  quite  a  simple  manner. 
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Benches   anil   platforms   arc  erected  for  the  ronvcnieni-e   of  '  numerous  attendants  may  Vci-p  wlien  w.il'-ing  in  (iroccssion 


spectators,  who  sit  to  vi^'W  the  |)rocessi()n  of  Shinloo  priests,  and 
heap  upon  tht  presents,  which  are  intended  as  tile  ahns  of 
the  devout. 

This  fete  in  honour  of  Suwa  is  a  fair  spcriincn  of  the 
Shintoo  rci'Muonies.  The  priest-;,  dressed  some  in  Mark, 
others   in   white,   bear   about  llic  streets  an  almschest,  and. 


are  ilisliiiclive  of  lhi-,e  Japanese  M.itsim  leles. 

'I'he  festival  lasts  several  days,  jnu  the  niiilh  and  the 
eleventh  of  the  mouth  are  held  to  be  the  most  solemn,  and  a 
stop  is  put  to  business  entirely.  The  whole  population,  even 
to  the  pooi\st  workmen,  ^o  out  iu  holiday  attiii'.  The  housts 
are  adoriied,  and  new  earpets,  mats,  and  si  reens,  are  displ.i)cd. 


lIKl.SSlMi    FOR    I'KlVAlt    1  Ul.Al  KIL  A1.3. 


according  to  fixed  rule,  proceed  through  the   streets.     'I'heir  '  Friends    isit  and  make  merry  together  with  feastinj;  and  music. 

head-dresses  and  caps  are  peculiar,  their  movements  and  very  ICvery  street  has  to  couiriliute  to  tiiis  expensive  festival  once 

gait  is  set  down  in  their  instructions.     The  trailing   robes  of  every  five  or  six  years.     The  conduct  of  the  people  on  these 

the  superiors — marking,  as  it  were,  tlie  distance  at  which  the  occasions  is  most  exemplary. 


The  Escorial ;   its  Histoyy  ami  Contents. 

UY    LIKUTENANT  C.    R.    LOW,    (l.ATl-,)    l.NDIAN    SAW. 


O.v  the  niglit  of  Tuesday,  the  ist  of  October,  1S72,  the 
K.scorial,  the  pride  of  the  Spanish  nation,  who  called  it  the 
"  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,"  narrowly  escaped  total  destruc- 
tion by  fire.  The  full  tide  of  this  magnificent  building  is  "  El 
Real  Monastcrio  de  San  Lorenzo  del  Escorial "  (the  Royal 
Monastery  of  Saint  Lorenzo  of  the  Escorial).  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  is  with  an  "  o "  both  in  Latin  and  Spanislu 


The  Latin  for  dross,  or  refuse  of  a  mine,  is  scoria,  and  the 
.Spanish  is  escoria;  the  word,  therefore,  means  a  hill  or  heap 
of  rubbish,  earth,  and  stones  brought  out  of  a  mine.'' 

It  was  originally  a  famous  monastery  cf  New  Castile,  and 
was  situated  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Madrid. 
At  the  time  of  its  erection  (,\.\>.  1563-1584)  it  surpassed  all 
European  buildings  of  its  kind  in  size  and  magnil'iccncc. 
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According  to  the  national  trailition,  the  Ksrorial  owed  its 
existence  to  a  vow  made  liy  I'liilip  II.  during  the  battle  of  St, 
Qm-ntin,  which  was  fought  Aii);ust  loth,  1557.  On  tiiat 
occasion  the  kin^  vowed  to  IK.ncii  tliat  if  the  victory  slioiil<l 
be  granted  to  liini,  he  wmdd  l.Miilil  and  dechc  iite  a  nionasary 
to  .St.  Lorenzo,  wliose  festival  was  oji  that  d.iy. 

Thanks  to  8,000  Knglish,  mider  Lord  I'enihroke,  and 
Meniish  infantry  and  (ierman  cavalry,  the  battle  was  won,  and 
Pliilip  went  home  to  jierform  his  vow.  .St.  Lawrence,  according 
to  the  monki-ih  legend,  is  s.iid  to  have  been  br(jiled  on  a  grid- 
iron, and  I'hilii)  resolved  that  the  monastery  Iniilt  in  his  honour 
nhould  be  in  that  form.  The  architect,  Juan  IJautista  dc 
Toledo,  m.adc  the  plans,  and  on  St  I.Awrcnce's  day,  April  23rd, 
15(1.3,  laid  the  first  stone, 

Twenty  one  years  were  occujiied  in  the  building,  and  on  the 
13th  of  .September,  15S4,  it  was  fmished. 

Philip  himself  at  omc  retired  to  some  humble  apartments 
in  it,  and  there,  with  his  monkish  advise; s,  scchn'^d  himself 
for  fourteen  years,  boasting  that  from  that  mountain  solitudi:  he, 
"  with  two  inches  of  paper,  ruled  two  worlds."  He  died  or  the 
nnni\ers.iry  of  its  completion,  in  1598.  His  successor  aculed 
to  the  building,  in  which  t  was  the  etiquette  of  the  court  tiiat 
the  royal  family  should  spend  six  weeks  of  every  year.  Tliey 
built  the  m.agnificent  mausoleum,  in  which,  ever  since,  ihe 
dead  sovereigns  of  Sjiain  have  been  entombed  on  one  side, 
and  their  consorts  on  the  other. 

'I'he  huge  "  mountain  of  granite,"  rising  in  lonely  sublimity 
amidst  the  wilderness  of  the  broad  .Sierra  de  (lu.idafama, 
cannot,  in<leed,  boast  the  loveliness  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Spanish  meditcval  genius,  the  Gothic  churches  of  Burgos, 
Toledo,  Seville,  and  other  towns,  yet  it  has  nothing  to  dread 
from  comp.iiison  with  what  rival  nations  can  show,  as  it  is 
uniipio  in  style. 

The  Escorial  is  of  prodigious  si/.c,  and  forms  a  rectangular 
parallelogram,  7.14  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  5S0  feet  from 
cast  to  west.  It  is  divided  throughout  into  long  courts,  which 
indicated  the  interstices  of  the  bars.  It  is  simply,  as  described 
by  guidebooks,  a  huge  edifice,  containing  "8  towers,  16 
courts,  1,111  external  and  1,562  internal  windows,  i,2oodoors, 
15  cloisters,  86  staircases,  89  fountains,  3,000  feet  of  fresco 
jiaintings,  and  32  leagues  of  sp.ice  to  walk  upon."  It  also 
contains  a  sanctuary,  with  "  7,422  relics,  consisting  of  11  whole 
bodies,  300  heads,  600  odd  legs  and  arms,  346  veins  and 
arteries,  1,400  bits,  teeth,  toes,  &c. 

At  each  angle  of  the  par.Ulelogram  were  towers,  representing 
the  feet  of  the  gridiron,  which  is  supjiosed  to  be  lying  upside 
down ;  and  from  the  centre  of  one  of  the  sides  spring  out  a 
range  of  buildings,  forming  the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  and 
representing  the  handle.  Origin.illy  the  building  was  intended 
to  serve  the  triple  purpose  of  a  monastery,  a  palace,  and  a 
royal  mausoleum.  It  contained,  among  other  attractions,  a 
si)lcndid  chai>el  with  a  triple  nave,  320  feet  in  length,  and 
upwards  of  300  feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  cupola. 

The  royal  tomb,  called  the  Pantheon,  was  a  magnificent 
oct.igonal  chamber,  36  feet  in  diameter  and  38  feet  in  height, 
richly  decorated,  and  containing  black  m.irl)le  sarcophagi  in 
its  eight  sides.  No  members  even  of  the  royal  family  were 
buried  in  it  except  aclu.il  kings  and  their  mothers. 

The  Escorial  is  a  great  monument  of  national  histor)',  the 
embodiment  of  the  gloomy  spirit  of  its  founder,  with  whom, 
after  the  dissociation  of  Spain  from  the  imperial  glories  of  tlie 


Flemish  Charles  V.,  the  real  annals  of  the  country,  its  short 
day  of  deceitful  lustre,  and  its  long  period  of  real  decay,  m.ay 
be  saiil  to  have  commenceil. 

'i  he  guides  show  in  the  church,  in  a  gallery  or  mere  niche 
above  the  choir,  the  corner  where  knelt  Philip  II.,  late  in  the 
night  and  at  daybreak,  watdiing  the  friars  as  they  went  through 
their  interminable  rites,  'i'hey  show  the  dark,  narrow,  vatdted 
chamber,  still  in  sight  of  the  main  altar  of  the  church,  where  he 
lay  for  fifty-three  days  in  his  la.st  loathsome  illness,  "  consumed, 
like  Herod,  by  self-en"endcred  vermin,"  and  in  which  this 
cruel,  sensual  monster  expired. 

The  Pantheon,  or  deep-laid  vault,  has  now  scarce  room 
rrough  for  more  than  one  occupant,  though  King  Amadeus, 
th^  ".son  of  the  excommunicated,"  as  the  Pajiist  priests  calleil 
him,  would  have  felt  no  great  inclination  to  be  consigned  to 
the  Pudridero — literally  "rotting  heap" — where  upwards  of 
sixty  bodies  of  princes  and  queens  of  Spain  lie  slowly 
mouklering  together. 

James  Howell,  in  his  "  Dodon.Vs  Grove ;  or,  the  Vo  1 
Forest"  (date  1O40),  says,  in  the  quaint  phraseology  and  sijcll- 
ing  of  the  day  : — "  Another  argument,  or  rather  1  mient,  of 
the  pietie  of  this  platonique  prince  (Philip  II.)  was  that  worke 
of  wonder,  that  glorious  structure,  which  with  expence  of  eight 
millions  of  treasure,  and  twenty-three  years  of  lime  (he  himself 
enjoying  the  contentment  of  it  twelve  whole  yeares  after  it  was 
finished),  he  causd  to  be  erected,  in  memorie  of  that  famous 
battaile  he  got  .igainst  Ampelona  (France) ;  and  not  as  much  in 
honour  of  the  tlay  as  of  the  martyr  whose  day  it  was ;  propor- 
tioning the  fiibrique  to  the  shape  ofdiat  instrument  he  suffered 
upon.  The  handle  of  it  makes  a  magnificent  royall  palace ; 
the  body  an  huge  assembly  of  cloysters,  which  make  up  a  con- 
vent and  an  ac.demie.  And  so  intentive  were  his  thoughts 
ujion  this  piece  pietie,  that  when  the  long  longed-for  tidings 
were  poasted  to  him  of  the  miscarriage  of  the  forementioned 
fleet,  which  sayld  at  first  with  the  wings  of  such  confidence 
against  Druina  (England),  he  then  having  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
'a  mason,  who  was  fitting  a  corner-stone,  he  would  neither  aske 
or  lieare,  or  reade  one  syllable  until  he  saw  that  stone  settled. 
Such  a  vast  pile  was  never  reared  up  by  scaffold,  and  I  sub- 
scribe to  tl-.em  that  hold  the  world  hath  not  the  like  in  one 
entire  piece.  And  built  it  iswith  that  unusuall  solidnesse  and 
moderate  height,  that  it  seenies  in  his  first  thoughts  he  intended 
to  make  a  sacrifice  of  it  to  pcrpetuitie  and  to  contest  with  the 
iron  teeth  of  time.  It  hath  a  quadrangle  for  every  monath  in 
the  ycare  ;  and  whosoever  will  take  an  exact  survey  of  it  must 
goe  above  30,000  paces  forward,  about  and  backward,  within 
the  circumference  of  the  walls ;  and  the  very  keyes  of  this 
huge  edifice  poise  above  1,000  weight." 

As  a  work  of  art  the  F^scorial  is  admirable  only  for  its  "  awful 
simplicity."  It  is  grand  even  amid  the  mighty  buttresses  of 
"  nature  which  form  an  appropriate  frame  to  the  picture,"  but 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  style,  inside  or  out  The  church 
is  chaste  and  not  inelegant ;  yet  it  would  be  pronounced  com- 
monplace were  it  not  for  the  solemn  darkness  which  perpetually 
haunts  it,  and  for  the  marbles,  jasper,  and  precious  stones  of  all 
kinds,  with  which  its  walls,  and  especially  its  altars,  are  studded. 
It  suffered  during  the  revolution  and  civil  wars  of  Isabella's 
reign.  In  1837,  on  the  approach  of  the  Carlists  under 
Zarealequi,  a  hundred  of  the  best  pictures  were  removed  to 
Madrid,  and  although  some  of  the  frescoes  in  the  cloisters,  the 
tapestry  in  the  palace,  and  the  pictures   in  the  church  and 
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gacristy,  ascribed  to  Titian,  Raphnel,  and  Vclaiqiiez,  have  merit, 
not  a  Tew  of  the  so-called  mastcrpieoes  are  only  foster  chililren 
of  the  artists  whose  names  they  bear.  On  the  abolition  of 
monastic  orders,  its  itmiates— aoo  monks— had  to  fly  ;  and  tlio 
ashy-coloured  pile  looming  grim  and  riismal,  like  the  palace  of 
death,  was  for  several  years  a  prey  to  the  inclemency  of  its 
wintry  climate.  "The  rains,"  we  read,  "trickled  through  the 
shattered  roof,  and  damp  crept  into  the  untenanted  chambers." 
Verched  on  the  highest  range  of  a  bare  mountain  region,  laid 
open  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  at  a  height  little  less  than 
^■j.ooo  feet  above  the  sea-level,  it  can  hardly  lie  said  to  be 
habitable  for  more  than  thrcf  months  in  the  year. 

It  was  once  proposed  to  ui"  d  to  the  Kscorial  the  in- 
valuable treasures  of  the  arcliives  ><  jiniancas,  and,  indeed,  to 
make  the  forsaken  abode  of  .Spinish  royalty  the  repository  of 
all  the  historical  document'-  ^'•jtterert  over  the  kingdom.  Pre- 
vious to  the  sacking  of  ''  '  i''.seorial  .,y  file  I'renuli  in  1808,  it 
contained,  says  Chambers,  a  library  ■!{  ^o.n  o  printed  vol'uiies, 
and  4,300  manuscrijjts,  mainly  tre:i'ures  of  Arabic  lore;  these 
were  ;ul  removed  to  Madrid  f  i:  satcty,  but  on  being  sent  back 
to  the  Kscorial,  when  the  'langer  of  the  war  was  passed,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  consents  of  the  library  did  not  e:c —■ d 
jo.ooo  volumes.  The  rest,  amounting  to  a  third  of  the  whole, 
having  been  irretrievably  lost  The  French  trtnj  •!,  too,  pil- 
laged the  place  of  its  v.iiuable  collection  of  coin.s,  medals,  anil 
pictures,  which  of  course  have  never  been  replaced.  There 
still  remain  many  interesting  portraits  of  liistorical  personages, 
as  the  four  life-sized  portraits  of  Charles  V.,  Philip  II., 
Philip  III.,  and  Charles  II.,  the  first  two  by  Vantaja,  and  the 
last  two  by  Carreno  Mirando. 

There  are  also  five  exquisi'.e  marble  tables  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  and  the  grand  globe  on  the  Ptolemeian  system. 
The  most  priceless  of  the  contents  of  the  library — forming, 
incfeed,  its  chief  glory — is  the  famous  manuscript,  Cv/fw  Anreo. 
This  celebrated  book  consists  of  168  parchment  sheets,  on 
which,  in  letters  of  gold,  are  the  four  Gospels,  the  preface  and 
letters  of  San  Gcronimo,  and  the  Canons  of  Kusebius.  The 
curiosity  of  the  work  is  that  the  letters  are  not  written,  but  rut 
out  of  thin  slips  of  real  gold,  and  laid  on  with  a  kind  of  gum, 
so  adhesive  that  not  one  of  them  has  started,  after  the  lapse  of 
eight  centuries.  The  weight  of  gold  in  tiie  lettering  is  com- 
puted at  sevtTteen  pounds.  Among  other  valuable  contents  of 
the  library  is  an  Apocalypse  of  the  thirtet  uh  centur)',  ami  a  very 
ancient  Koran,  besides  multitudes  of  the  earliest  m.muscripts 
known  to  savants.  The  missals  and  other  books  of  devotion 
of  many  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  are  here  carefully  preserved, 
including  many  which  belonged  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
Charles  V.,  and  Philip  II.  There  are  also  many  original 
sketch-books  of  Raphael,  Michael  Angclo,  Titian,  Albrecht 
Diirer,  Brenghel,  and  other  great  masters. 

The  Escorial  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  admiration  by  almost 
every  traveller  who  has  written  upon  Spain.  Mr.  Ford,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  most  recent  writers  who  has  described  it, 
speaks  of  it  as  being  in  his  day  "  a  mere  shadow  of  the  past," 
and  as  being  saved  from  going  to  utter  ruin  only  by  the  grants 
of  public  money  which  v  re  \'oted  by  the  State  for  the  express 
pufuose  of  keeping  it  in  i-  lir  and  saving  it  from  that 
destruction  which  apparently  iia.;  at  last  overtaken  it.  The 
monastery  is  no  longer  rich,  its  revenue  of  ;^i  2,000  a  year 
hav!  g  been  confiscated.  In  1830  Mr.  Inglis  found  about  a 
hundred  monks  inhabiting  it,  living  in  a  condition  of  luxurious 


idleness.  The  palace  and  convent  are  now  used  as  n  1  i>ilege. 
In  one  part  about  180  youths  receive  a  sec  iilar  education  ;  in 
another  about  140  stuilentsare  being  trained  for  the  priesthood. 
On  the  slopes  below  it,  Philip  planted  I'.nglish  elms,  wliii  h  still 
flourish. 

I''irst  an<l  foremost  among  the  relics  is  a  bar  of  the  gridiron 
on  wliii  h  St.  Lawrence  was  burnt.  It  originally  had  a  gold 
coating  ;  but  this  the  greedy  French  invaders  in  1808  skimmed 
otT  when  they  ravaged  the  building.  Next  conies  a  piece  of 
the  true  cross  the  two  thorns  from  the  .Saviour's  crown,  the 
fr.igments  of  the  column  to  which  he  was  bound,  the  bits  of  the 
cord  with  which  he  was  scourged,  the  jiiece  of  his  tunic,  the 
chip  from  the  manger  in  whii  h  he  was  born  at  Itellilehem,  and 
the  imprint  of  hi.3  feet  when  he  ascended  into  heaven.'"  Other 
contents  of  this  relicario,  the  full  list  of  which,  consisting  of 
7,423  relics,  may  be  seen  hanging  in  a  frame  on  the  side  of 
the  i!i(  ir,  are  the  following; — Various  pieces  of  the  vestment 
of  the  holy  Mary  ;  the  tlii;^li  bone  of  the  Apostle  P.uil ;  some 
bones  of  the  Evangelists  St.  Mark  and  St.  I.uke;  many  bones 
of  St.  Philip;  the  body  entire  of  one  of  the  innocents  slain 
by  Herod;  a  finger  of  St.  I«iwrcnce;  half  of  his  backbone; 
his  thigh-bone,  with  flesh  and  skin  attached,  toasted,  and 
having  recognisable  in  it  the  marks  of  the  proups  of  the  iron 
toasting-fork  his  executioner  used  at  his  martyrdom  ;  one  of  his 
feet,  short  of  the  heelboiic,  but  having  a  little  bit  ol  1  <i.il  between 
two  of  its  shrunken  toes ;  the  bodicH  entire  of  St.  Mauric  io, 
St.  Theodorus,  St.  Constance,  St.  Mercury  (who  was  he  ?),  St. 
William,  St.  Marino,  St.  Honor.ito,  and  St.  Peatrii  e.  Then 
come  a  number  of  heafis — n.imely,  those  of  St.  lllas,  St.  Jiili.in, 
St.  Felix,  St.  Anadelo,  St.  Hernienegildo,  St.  'I'lieophilus,  and 
Santas  Uorothea  and  Ines.  The  latter  has  jawbone  and  teedi. 
liesides  these  there  are  several  heads  attributed  to  some  of  the 
11,000  virgins  martyred  at  Cologne.  To"  proceed  with  the 
catalogue  : — .\  hand  of  Pope  Sixtus.  (This  is  described  as 
"  the  very  hand  with  which  he  delivered  to  St.  I  iwrence  the 
treasures  of  the  Church  give.i  him  by  the  two  IMiilips,  Kmperors, 
father  and  son.")  A  rib  of  St.  Albano ;  two  bones  of  the 
father  of  St.  I.awrcncc  ;  thigh-bone  f)f  St.  Martin  ;  an  entire 
knee  of  St.  Sebastian,  with  its  flesh  an  I  skin,  and  marks  of 
the  saw ;  more  than  600  bones  of  St.  Just  and  St.  Pastor. 
(The  catalogue  adds,  "Hy  these  bones  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
these  holy  saints  were  not  so  young  as  some  historians  make 
out")  A  bone  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrer ;  the  leg  of  a  chiM- 
saint,  one  of  the  innocents,  with  its  foot  and  hair.  (The  cata- 
logue adds  :  "  Very  beaulifiil,  and  tempting  one  to  give  it  a 
thousand  kisses  !")  A  bone  of  St  I.cocadia  ;  two  bones  of 
St  Diego  de  Alcala,  confessor.  (The  catalogue  tells  us  that 
"  e.arly  m  the  present  century  these  bones  emitted  a  li(|ui(l  lil;e 
oil,  which  wet  and  soiled  th«  white  handkerchief  on  which  they 
lay!")  The  thigh-bone  of  St.  Silvestre,  Pope.  (The  catalogue 
calls  attention  to  his  great  stature.)  One  foot  entire  of  Si. 
Philip,  the  apostle,  with  part  of  the  skin  on  it ;  more  than 
3,500  bones  of  m.artyrs,  confessors,  doctors,  and  holy  virgins; 
one  of  the  ivater-pots  from  the  marriage  .11  Cana,  where  Christ 
turned  the  water  into  wine  ;  an  impression  of  the  last  footprint 
made  by  our  Lord  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  when  he  ascended 
to  heaven. 

These  relics  are  no  longer  exhibited  to  the  general  public, 
unless  rmdcr  special  circumstances.  I'rom  corres[)ondents  we 
glean  details  of  the  great  conflagration  ofOctober,  18/2,  and  the 
extent  ofthernischicf  it  worked.  The  storm  of  Tuesday,     ;  .'stof 
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that  month,  began  between  nine  and  ten  p.m.  Three  tremendous 
claps  of  thunder  followed  each  other  at  interv.ils  of  a  few  minutes. 
The  last  of  these  was  the  loudest,  and  was  doubtless  the  one 
which  conveyed  the  electric  spark  to  the  College  Tower,  the 
entire  gigantic  edifice  being  destitute  of  lightning-rods.  Four 
sereiios  (or  night  watchmen)  saw  flames  issuing  from  the  top  of 
the  tower  in  a  few  minutes,  and  raised  the  first  al.irm.  Some  of 
them  ran  from  house  to  house,  hammering  at  the  doors  and  cry- 
ing out,  "Get  up  1  get  up  !  the  monastery  is  on  fire  !'  Others 
proceeded  to  the  colcgio  gate,  at  which  they  knocked  a  long 
time  ineffectually,  as  the  good  rector  and  his  few  students  were 
all  sound  asleep.  When  he  was  awoke  he  hesitated  some  time 
before  he  opened  the  door,  as  he  knew  nothing  of  the  flames 
above,  and  thought  the  noises  below  proceeded  from  a  band  of 
robbers  or  Carlists,  who,  for  ought  he  knew,  might  have 
entered  the  village  to  sack  the  monastery.  \\'hen  he  did  open, 
the  flames  Iiad  gained  considerable  ascendency,  and  were  fast 
running  in  the  direction  of  the  library,  aided  by  the  strong 
wind  then  blowing.  The  fire  continued  to  burn  for  nearly 
thirty-six  hours.  The  heroic  exertions  of  the  inhabitants,  to 
the  number  of  700,  including  women  and  children,  and  their 
helpers  who  came  from  Madrid,  together  with  the  fiict  that 
the  architect  of  the  mighty  edifice  employed  no  wood  in  its 
construction  where  he  could  possibly  use  stone,  prevented 
the  flcimes  from  spreading  to  the  palace  or  church,  and 
confined  its  ravages  to  the  colegio  end.  To  the  disgrace  of 
the  authorities,  there  were  but  two  bombas  (or  fire-engines)  in 
the  place — one  belonging  to  the  railway  station  and  the  other 
to  the  monastery,  the  latter  engine  a  very  poor  one  indeed. 

The  moment  the  first  telegram  was  received  in  Madrid 
I)reparations  were  made  for  the  despatch  of  a  special  train  with 
the  necess.iry  help.  The  railway  company  had  this  train  ready 
directly;  but  from  some  cause  the  ingeniiros  did  not  reach  the 
station  till  nearly  four  o'clock.  Shortly  afterwards  the  train 
started,  carrying  fire-engines,  water-carts,  hose,  &c.,  but  did  not 
reach  the  I'.s('ori.al  till  half-past  six.  King  Amadeus  had  in- 
tended to  go  down  in  the  next  special  train  ;  but  the  receipt  of 
a  telegram  saying,  "  Fire  subdued,"  caused  his  Majesty  to 
desist  from  his  intention.  Later  telegrams  U|)set  the  comforting 
.assurance,  and  announced  the  continuance  of  the  fire.  It  was 
not  "  out"  till   between  nine  and  ten  on  Thursday  morning. 

The  principal  fear  during  the  conflagration  was  for  the 
c<Mling  of  the  great  library,  with  its  magnificent  frescoes,  the 
work  of  Peregrin  Tibaldi  and  Bartolome  Carducci.  These 
works  of  art,  which  represent  philosophy,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
nuisic,  astronomy,  dialectics,  arithmetic,  and  theology,  appear  to 
tlie  eyes  as  fresh  and  as  brilliant  as  when  their  colours  were 
first  laid  on,  mou  than  300  ye.ws  ago.  Their  ]iainting  cost 
;^2,7So,  without  the  value  of  the  gold  and  colours.  Fortunately, 
they  remain  int.".ct,  and  neither  fire  nor  water  has  damaged 
them.  The  total  of  the  books  and  manuscripts  which  were  in 
the  room  o;;  the  night  of  the  fire  was  14,661,  and  not  one  of 
these  or  a  pic  ture  1.  is  been  injured. 

The  only  dan.ago  the  library  sustained  consisted  in  the 
breaking  of  prrts  of  the  woodwork  of  the  glass  cases,  which 
'  contained  the  books  and  manuscripts,  in  the  hurry  of  saving 
their  contentj  when  the  fire  broke  out,  and  there  was  every 
reason  to  exi)ect  it  would  extend  to  the  library.  A  priest  came 
with  the  keys,  but  he  brought  the  wrong  ones,  and  as  there 
w.as  no  time  to  wait,  the  people  broke  the  cases  open  any  way 
tliey  could.     When  another  priest  arrived  with  the  right  keys 


he  was  so  petrified  with  horror  at  the  very  idea  of  the  danger 
that  his  pet  manuscripts  ran,  that  he  stood  stock  still  with 
fright,  and  let  the  keys  fall  from  his  hands.  The  damages  to 
these  book-cases  can  easily  be  repaired,  as  it  is  only  a  question 
of  carpentering,  though  the  injury  is  to  be  regretted,  for  they 
are  all  of  the  finest  woods,  having  been  made  at  a  cost  of 
^1,400,  by  the  Italian  Jose  Flecha.  The  area  burnt  is 
large,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  upper  floors  of  the  colegio, 
or  seminario,  with  the  two  towers  known  as  the  Colegio  Tower 
and  La  Lucerne.  "  It  is  only  by  standing,"  says  a  writer  in 
the  Times,  "  amid  the  ruined  floors  of  the  colegio  that  one  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  portion  burnt,  as  also  an  idea  of  the  vast 
dimensions  of  the  entire  edifice.  lintering  by  the  Patio  de  los 
Reyes,  1  found  that  enormous  courtyard  filled  with  the  fallen 
nibbish  from  the  Lantern  Tower.  The  stone  staircases  of  the 
colegio  were  still  standing,  and  by  mounting  them  to  the  top, 
I  was  able  to  count  five  storeys  in  succession  that  had  been 
burnt,  including  all  the  dormitories  and  cells,  the  dining  and 
play  halls,  &c.  Hundreds  of  men  were  engaged  carrying  the 
rubbish  away.  Fallen  rafters,  burnt  beams,  slates,  and  molten 
lead  hay  all  around  in  immense  heaps.  A  general  idea  o»  that 
locality  and  its  extent  can  be  formed  well  enough  from  the 
outside,  with  the  niighty  College  Tower  dismantled  and  hall 
burnt,  its  iron  cross  and  ball  buried  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  the 
earth  where  it  fell,  the  Lucerne  Tower  completely  wanting,  and 
the  whole  upper  part  of  the  colegio  itself  in  ruins."  So  far  as 
could  be  calculated,  the  re-building  would  cost  ;^40,ooo,  which 
King  Amadeus,  with  his  usual  hberality,  expressed  his  inten- 
tion of  defraying. 

This  makes  the  seventh  fire  since  the  Escorial  was  finished 
in  1584.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  dates  of  these  fires, 
with  tlieir  causes  : — 

1.  July  2ist,  1587. — A  flash  of  lightning  set  fire  to  the 
tower  called  La  Bolica,  and  extended  to  the  sacristy. 

2.  September  3rd,  1590. — The  lightning  struck  the  tower 
called  I«as  Cpmpafias,  .  nd  entering  an  open  balcony,  pene- 
trated to  the  choir,  knocking  all  the  monks  down  who  were 
there  performing  devotions.  The  fire  was  speedily  extin- 
guished with  but  little  dam.ige. 

3.  June  7th,  1671. — This  was  the  most  serious  fire  the 
building  ever  sustained.  Its  cause  was  never  discovered. 
Nearly  fifty  tons  of  molten  lead  and  other  metal  were  gathered 
from  the  rubbish.  It  took  eight  years  to  rebuild  the  d.amaged 
portion,  at  a  ccst  of  ^i  16,500. 

4.  September  1st,  1744.— Lightning  set  fire  to  the  Cam- 
•pana,  and  burnt  the  four  sides  of  the  patio,  including  the 
hospital,  infirmary,  bakehouse,  and  stores,  together  with  nearly 
30,000  bushels  of  wheat,  floi ',  b.arley,  peas,  and  beans. 

5.  October  8di,  1767. — Thj  carelessness  of  an  ironing 
woman  in  the  palace  kitchen  caused  a  fire,  the  repairs  of  which 
cost  j£;4,5oo. 

6.  1826. — A  fire  broke  out  which  lasted  eighteen  hours, 
burning  the  Torres  dc  las  Damas,  and  extending  clojc  to  the 
church.     Cause  unknown. 

7.  The  late  fire,  October  ist,  1872.— Lightning  having 
figured  as  the  known  cause  of  most  of  these  fires,  including 
the  last,  ami  the  prob.ible  cause  ot  others,  one  would  have 
thought  that  when  modern  science  invented  the  lightning-rod, 
the  Spaniards  would  have  been  the  first  to  apiily  it  to  their 
great  national  edifices. 

Put  no.     Costjs  iii  /^s/tina. 
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took    slii'ltcr  iiiiilcT 


iKiiM  sum;  iici-.m;  j<>  iiik  im.asi,  ui.  kiiun.  setvt'il  upon  ,i  nial,  or  upon  ilic  l.ir>; 

Soon  after  the  return  of  M.  Cimier  from  his  cxpeililion  down  i  twisting  Han.is   did   duty   for    <  hair 
the  river  to  I'rcatapang  and  Sombor,  lie  was  seized  liy  a  very 
danger  ;us  attack  of  fever,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  hfe. 
He  was  in  delirium  for  a  fortnight  ;  and  when,  on  August  the 
loth,  the  expedition  started  on  its  way  up  the  river  from  Stung 


kaves  of  the  wild  lianan.i  ; 
anil,    if   it    rained,   they 
souir    I'liormous    lMn\an,    or    thi:   dense 
foliage  of  the  elindiin^  plains.     During  this  part  of  the  expedi- 
tion, the  sky  was  almost  always  laden  with  i  louds  ;  the  light 
roof  of  leaves  which  covered  in.  the  boats  was  often  i>enetrated 
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Trcng,  lie  was  placed  in  one  of  the  boat;'  in  a  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness. 

Crossing  the  Se  Cong  River  at  i'.s  jr.nction  with  the  Me- 
kong at  Stung  I'reng,  they  continued  their  journey  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  latter,  sometimes  keejiing  close  to  the  side,  some- 
times in  lateral  streams,  to  avoid  the  current,  and  sometimes 
even  paddling  among  tli'-  trees  of  an  inundated  forest.  When- 
ever they  encountered  a  violent  stream,  a  light  boat  went 
forward  to  fix  a  cable  made  of  cane  on  the  oi)posite  bank,  by 
.means  of  which  the  larger  vessels  were  warped  one  after  the 
other  across  the  stream.  \Vhen  the  cable  chanced  to  break, 
the  boat  would  spin  round,  and  be  carried  into  the  midst  of 
the  torrent,  not  to  be  brought  again  to  the  bank  till  it  had  been 
carried  far  down  the  river. 

Every  cvenMig  they  halted  either  on  the  bank,  or  at  the 
foot  of  some  huge  tree  in  the  forest.  A  hasty  supper  was 
VOL.   v. 


by  rain,  and  hardly  sufliced  as  a  protection  from  tlie  burning 
rays  of  the  sun  whenever  it  [jierced  the  clouds. 

One  evening,  after  having  supped  at  the  mouth  of  ,l  torrent, 
they  had  stretched  themselves  on  the  ni.itting  at  tile  bottom  of 
the  boats.  The  sky  was  blai  k,  the  air  hot  and  he.ivy,  and 
everything  announced  a  coming  storm.  Overc  cinie  by  fatigue, 
they  were  beginning  to  sleep  in  spite  of  the  gniwling  of  the 
distant  tempest,  when  they  were  .Middeiily  roused  by  a  deluge 
of  rain,  drenching  them  to  the  skin,  and  filling  the  boats.  In 
llie  midst  of  the  disturbance  of  the  elements,  a  dull  but  in- 
creasing sound  reached  the  ear;  the  water  wai  violently  dis- 
turbed, and  a  long  line  of  foam  advanced  towards  ihem.  In  a 
few  seconds  it  came  down  upon  them,  covering  llieni  and  their 
boats,  and  carrying  away  any  tli.it  were  not  well  sei  iired.  I'or 
a  moment  the  disorder  was  indescribable  ;  cries  of  distress 
were  heard  all  rounil  j  the  canoes  were  beating  ag.iinst  one 
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another,  or  receiving  the  heavy  shock  of  trees  that  were  being 
carried  i]m\n  the  river.  Luckily  the  danger  soon  passed;  all 
the  canoes  contrived  to  hold  on  to  some  branch  or  projecting 
rock,  and  next  morning  they  found  that,  though  their  supplies 
had  been  grievously  damaged,  the  men,  at  all  events,  were  all 
safe  and  sound.  The  tremendous  storm  which  had  been  heard 
in  the  distani  e  had  raised  the  level  of  Jhe  river  a  dozen  feet  in 
the  course  of  the  night ;  but  this  rapid  rise  did  not  last  long, 
and  the  water  was  already  subsiding  again. 

'J"he  vegetation  of  the  neighbouring  forests  was  dense  and 
luxuriant;  troops  of  monkeys  and  sijuirrels  of  all  sorts  in- 
habited the  lofty  trees,  among  which  admiration  was  fre<iuently 
.aroused  by  tlie  magnificent  jiio,  the  monarch  of  these  forests, 
the  trunk  of  which  often  rises  without  a  branch  to  the  height  of 
eighty  or  a  hundred  feet.  Only  now  and  then  a  wild  beast  was 
to  be  seen  coming  down  to  drink  in  the  morning  at  the  edge 
of  the  river;  but  the  silence  of  the  night  was  freciuently  dis- 
turbed by  the  various  sounds  of  the  usual  inhabitants  of  the 
forests— the  deer,  the  tiger,  ami  the  elephant. 

At  the  evening  halt  on  August  the  17th,  having  ascended  a 
.small  hill  to  observe  the  splendour  of  the  setting  sun,  their 
attention  was  called  by  lue  boatmen  to  a  distant  grumbling 
sound,  wlii(  h  was  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  murmur 
ol  the  wind  in  the  forest.  This  was  the  noise  of  the  great 
Cataracts  of  Khon,  one  of  the  most  magnilicent  marvels  that  a 
traveller  has  ever  been  permitted  to  behold.  For  several 
months  they  had  been  looking  forward  to  this  ;  and  now  in  a 
few  hours  they  were  going  to  enjoy  one  of  those  rare  sensations 
which  recompense  a  traveller  for  all  his  fatigues.  Ne.xt  morning, 
the  boatmen,  more  lively  than  usual,  pushed  and  hauled  the 
canoes  widi  all  their  might  among  rocks,  and  stumps,  and 
sunken  trees  ;  they  knew  that  their  hard  work  was  nearly  over ; 
for,  on  arriving  at  Khon,  they  would  be  set  at  liberty,  and  fresh 
canoes  would  be  taken  above  the  cataract.  To  return  to  Stung 
'J'reng  they  would  but  have  to  let  themselves  be  carried  by 
the  ra))id  stream  for  only  a  single  il.iy,  though  they  had  had  to 
spend  eight  days  in  ascending  the  same  distance. 

After  clearing  the  points  of  numerous  islands  and  islets 
whicli  are  spread  over  the  river,  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water 
was  seen,  framed  as  it  were  in  a  belt  of  verdure,  and  extending 
to  the  foot  of  the  wooded  hills  which  form  a  small  chain  of 
moiuitains  in  the  dist.mce.  This  is  the  rocky  mass  which  bars 
the  jilain  and  checks  the  course  of  the  river,  compelling  it  to 
tiuii  ,i>ide  and  surmount  the  obstacle  at  its  lowest  point.  .\s 
they  drew  near,  the  noise  of  the  thousand  falls,  which  extend 
over  a  length  of  more  than  six  miles,  continually  increased. 
Live  or  six  arms  of  the  river,  separated  by  islands,  were  passed 
with  considerable  dilliculty ;  and  at  length  they  foiuid  them- 
selves in  a  narrow  torrent,  atlvancing  from  tree  to  tree,  from 
rock  to  rock.  The  torrent  grew  still  more  narrow,  and  the 
noise  increased  ;  and  then  before  them  ajjpeared  a  fine  sheet 
of  water  falling  and  foaming  down  between  lofty  rocks.  There- 
was  some  anxiety  as  to  what  new  jilan  the  boatmen  would 
resort  to  for  getting  over  this  dangerous  [i.issagc,  when,  happily, 
on  turning  round  a  verdant  clump,  the  boats  stojiped  at  a 
small,  low  beacli  within  the  basin  tljat  e  tends  to  the  foot  ot 
the  ciscaile.  They  had  reached  the  Island  of  Khon,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  whole  cataract. 

l''rom  the  landing-i)lace  to  the  village  was  only  a  mile  and 
a  half  \  charming  jiath  upwards  through  the  forest  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  luuddy  road  among  the  rice-fields.     The  boats  were 


soon  unl.iden,  and  the  baggage  was  quickly  transported  on 
men's  shoulders,  or  in  an  old  buffalo-cart  which  was  provided 
by  the  chief  of  the  village.  M.  Gamier  was  still  exceedingly 
weak,  and  was  carried  in  a  hammock ;  but  the  anxiety  for  his 
life  had  diminished  in  the  last  few  day.s.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  his  arrival  at  Khon,  that  he  entirely  recovered  his  con- 
sciousness, and  was  considered  out  of  danger.  In  the  midst  of 
that  siilendid  scenery,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  modified 
by  the  shade  of  great  trees  and  the  coolness  of  water  which 
came  like  dust  from  the  cataracts  around,  his  companions  had 
the  plea.sure  of  seeing  him  return  to  life,  looking  wath  astonish- 
ment on  the  beautiful  country,  and  asking  himself,  like  a  man 
awakening  from  a  dream,  whedier  all  these  delights  were 
realities  or  illusioh.s. 

EXCURSIONS  AT  KHON. 

As  soon  as  they  had  been  established  in  their  new  camp  by 
the  chief  of  the  Island  of  Khon — a  good  old  fellow,  who,  in 
spite  of  his  sixty  years,  was  still  as  bold  and  active  as  a  young 
man — a  start  was  made  in  search  of  discoveries.  M.  Delaporle 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  waterfall  of  Pa|)heng,  the  second  in 
size,  but  the  most  picturesque  of  all  those  which  are  comprised 
in  the  cataract.  In  the  midst  of  rocks  and  islands  coveretl 
with  verdure,  an  immense  mass  ol  water  is  precipitated  th.roiigh 
a  perpendicular  height  of  about  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  dashes 
up  in  sheets  of  foam,  and  then  falls  again  from  rock  to  rock, 
disappearing  beneath  the  rich  vegetation  ot  the  forest.  From 
the  bank  only  part  ol  the  picture  was  visible ;  M.  DelaiJorte 
therefore  clambered  up  a  tree  to  enjoy  a  view  of  the  whole 
spectacle  of  the  waterfall,  which  is  about  a  thousand  yards  in 
width,  and  then,  scramljling  down  by  the  aid  of  rocks  and 
branches,  he  descended  to  the  water.  On  the  bank  lay  the 
huge  trunk  of  a  tree  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  a  little  further 
on  was  the  de.id  body  of  an  alligator.  The  water  rolled  noisily 
at  his  feet,  and  every  ilrop  from  the  cascade  and  every  wet 
leaf  sparkled  in  the  blazing  sun.  The  voice  of  his  guide, 
scarcely  audible  among  the  turmoil  and  uproar  of  the  waterfall, 
called  him  at  last  from  the  contemplation  of  this  magnificent 
sight.  They  returned  to  the  canoe,  which  had  been  left  a  few 
hundred  yards  higher,  and,  recrossing  the  Papheng  arm  of 
the  river,  took  the  path  which  leads  back  to  Khon. 

On  the  way  he  made  inquiries  about  the  best  method  of 
having  a  good  view  of  the  great  Sa'.aphe  Cascade,  the  largest  of 
them  all,  which  has  a  width  of  2,000  yards,  and  was  said  to  be 
unapproachable.  The  next  day  he  went  to  an  island  a  little 
al)ove  the  fall.  His  guide  made  singular  prepar.itions  before 
starting,  which,  in  sjiite  of  all  efforts,  he  could  not  succeed  in 
comprehending.  Lifting  up  his  scanty  garment  to  the  waist, 
he  covered  his  feet  and  legs  with  a  mixture  ol  liaie  and  betel- 
nut  juice.  The  precaution  was  by  no  means  unnecessar)',  for 
they  had  scarcely  landed  on  the  island  when  the  Laotian  native 
showed  him  on  the  ground  myriads  of  leeches,  some  as  thin  as 
needles,  some  thicker,  and  about  two  inches  in  length.  On 
approaching  them  thi-y  rose  and  stood  on  end  on  every  dead 
leaf,  on  every  blade  of  grass,  and  leaped  up  as  it  were  to  meet 
them.  The  plastering  with  which  his  companion  had  covered 
himself  protected  him  from  their  bites.  M.  Uelaporte  in  a  few 
mimiles  became  the  prey  of  dozens  of  these  animals,  which 
climbed  up  his  legs  and  bled  him  perforce.  He  found  it 
impossible  to  rid  himself  of  these  desperate  foes  :  for  one  leech 
he  killed,  ten  fresh  ones  took  possession  of  him.    He  observed 
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a  large  trc'.  near  him,  and  climbed  up  it  to  rid  himself  of  these 
detestable  animals.  He  took  liis  clothes  off,  and  removed 
the  leeches  one  by  one ;  but  even  his  belt  had  not  prevented 
their  advance,  and  he  found  that  tlioy  had  crawled  up  to  his 
chest. 

From  the  top  of  his  tree,  about  a  hundred  feet  from  .the 
ground,  the  view  included  the  horizon  above  most  of  the 
surrounding  trees.  At  his  feet  flowed  the  magnificent  river ; 
above  the  cataracts  appeared  a  splendid  sheet  of  water,  from 
which  thousands  of  verdant  tufts  emerged,  whilst  lower  down 
countless  flecks  of  foam  disappeared  in  the  distance.  The 
general  view  was  superb,  but  he  was  not  yet  before  the  great 
Salaphe  Fall,  which  was  heard  roaring  below,  and  which  had 
not  yet  been  visible  in  its  whole  extent.  The  fall  is  separated 
from  the  Island  of  Khon  by  several  islands  covered  with  vege- 
tation and  rocks,  which  from  this  side  almost  entirely  con- 
ceal it.  Therefore  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  new  e.\pedition 
with  diflerent  i)reparations.  Some  of  the  escort  acccniranicd 
him,  one  of  them  siipplied  with  a  line  for  sounding.  After 
passing  a  small  group  of  bamboos,  on  a  path  which  Icadr,  to 
the  landing-place  in  the  season  of  low  water,  they  slanted  to 
the  right  and  reached  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  guide,  com- 
pletely naked  this  time,  made  signs  to  wai'  minute  for  him. 
Fastening  one  end  of  his  sounding-line  to  a  .oe,  he  swam  over 
to  the  opposite  island,  crossed  the  violent  stream  like  a  fish, 
and  landed  upon  a  rock  which  he  knew.  M.  Delaporte  took 
otf  his  clothes  also,  and,  half  swimming  and  half  helping  him- 
self with  the  line  held  by  his  guide,  he  succeeded  in  following 
him,  though  with  great  difficulty.  The  rapidity  of  the  stream 
was  so  great,  and  the  line  hurt  his  fingers  so  severely,  that  he 
was  only  prevented  from  letting  go  his  hold  of  it  by  the  cer- 
tainty that  close  below  him  the  torrent  made  a  leap  of  fifty 
feet,  where  he  would  have  infallibly  been  dashed  to  pieces  on 
the  rocks. 

Arriving  on  the  other  side,  they  crawled  over  stones, 
creepers,  and  branches  of  trees;  the  roaring  of  the  waters  made 
a  frightful  noise  ;  and,  on  getting  clear  of  the  woods  covering 
the  island,  they  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  cataract. 
Over  a  breadth  of  2,000  yards,  and  out  of  sight,  a  prodigious 
mass  of  water  fell  foaming  downwards,  like  a  maddened  sea 
dashing  itself  to  pieces  on  a  thousand  rocks.  In  front  of  them 
and  close  by,  '  water  which  struck  against  the  rock  on  which 
they  sat,  .nnd  made  it  tremble  to  its  foundations,  fell  in  perpL-n- 
dicular  shttts  of  about  fifty  feet  high,  and  bounded  back  only 
to  be  torn  in  fragments  upon  other  rocks.  Tliis  part  of  the 
falls  is  divided  into  eight  or  ten  cascades,  by  an  equal  number 
of  rocky  masses  covered  with  vegetation.  Further  off,  the 
view  consisted  entirely  of  a  vast  system  of  rapids.  The  blocks 
of  sandstone  were  entirely  covered  by  the  waters  dashing 
against  each  other  ;  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  foam 
upon  the  surface,  or  water  whirling  in  the  form  of  dust  through 
the  air.  Further  on,  dark  points  of  rocks,  islands,  and  sheets 
of  foam  succeeded  each  other  towards  tlv;  other  side  of  the 
river,  which  it  was  im|)ossible  to  approacii,  and  where  the 
stream  appeared  torn  to  atoms  more  furiously  than  ever.  Wild 
ruslys  of  water  deposited  on  the  banks  dead  brandies  of  trees, 
alligators,  and  large  fisli  which  had  been  foolish  enough  to 
allow  themsebes  to  be  dashed  to  jiieces  by  the  torrent.  The 
very  primitive  method  of  locomotion  employed  by  M.  Dela- 
porte prevented  him  naturally  from  carrying  his  usual  sketching 
m.it  rials  on    this    eNpcditiim  ;  an  I    in    alur-work   he   fc't   lie 
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could  not  do  such  justice  to  the  Falls  of  Salai)lie  as  he  had 
done  to  those  of  Papheng. 

The  sun  was  burning,  but  to  protect  himself  from  its  fatal 
inn\icnce  he  had  sought  for  shelter  under  the  dense  shade  of 
the  fiirest.  Tliinkin,:^  how  these  glorious  scenes  surpassed  in 
niaguinceiice  all  that  he  had  elsewhere  seen,  M.  Delaporte  re- 
called the  enthusiastic  descriptions  of  the  I'"alls  of  the  Rhine, 
and  wondered  in  what  magic  colours  the  Cataracts  of  Ivlion 
would  have  been  juinted  by  such  authors,  if  they  could  have 
seen  them.  In  the  midst  of  such  a  sight  as  this,  the  Falls  of 
the  Rhine  would  have  been  a  ;nere  accident  hardly  worthy  of 
attention. 

Whilst  wholly  lost  in  admiration,  he  was  touched  on  the 
shoulder  by  his  guide,  in  a  state  of  excitement :  he  had  seen  on 
the  sand  fresh  traces  of  a  tiger.  These  daring  animals  abouml 
in  the  forests,  and  move  fearlessly  by  land  or  water;  thus  they 
succeed  in  surprising  game  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  th  re 
is  little  chance  of  escaping  from  them.  The  French  oliicer  and 
his  guide,  in  their  light  costume,  had  but  one  thing  to  do, 
which  was  to  avoid  as  much  as  |)ossiI)le  attracting  the  attention 
ol  the  sav.age  brutes.  They  therelure  efiected  a  hurried  retreat, 
and  regained  the  bank  of  the  river  as  they  had  left  it,  thinking 
themselves  lucky  to  get  olT  with  such  a  fatigue  of  the  muscles 
of  their  arms  that  they  felt  the  pain  for  a  forlnight  afterwards. 

Next  day,  when  they  went  to  look  tor  the  sounding-line, 
which  they  had  left  to  dry  upon  some  trees,  they  observed  with 
some  excitement  that,  if  it  is  not  generally  true  that  human  lite 
hangs  upon  a  thread,  their  own  at  all  events  had  done  so,  and 
had  very  nearly  been  sacrificed.  They  had  scarcely  tried  the 
strength  of  the  dried  line,  when  it  broke  in  the  middle  at  the 
first  experiment. 

UP  Tur.  i;ivi;r  to  iiassac. 

After  a  short  stay  at  the  Island  o(  Khon,  the  jiarty  con- 
tinued their  journey  up  the  river  in  the  Iresh  canoes  that  had 
been  supplied  to  them ;  and,  after  five  days  ol  comjiaratively 
easy  travelling  along  the  rich  and  well-inhabited  banks  of  the 
Mekong,  they  olitained  a  view  ol  the  Bassac  Mountains,  and 
soon  afterwards  reached  the  town,  in  which  they  were  destined 
to  make  a  long  sojourn.  Incessant  rain  confined  them  to 
their  quarters  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  water  rose 
about  fifty  feet.  liy  degrees,  however,  the  Hoods  subsiclcd, 
and  the  dilTerent  members  of  the  expedition  pursued  their  rc- 
.searches  in  various  directions.  Doctor  Thorel  and  M.  Del.i- 
porte,  however,  remained  alone  in  the  town,  enjoying  a  rich 
field  for  their  artistic  and  botanical  tiistes.  The  temperature 
had  become  delightfiil,  the  thermometer  at  night  going  down 
to  50°  or  55"  Fahr.  ;  and,  while  the  Frenchmen  were  rejoicing 
in  a  coolness  which  they  ha<l  not  experienced  for  a  long  time, 
the  natives  shut  themselves  up  shivering  in  their  houses,  or 
huddled  round  large  fires  lighted  at  their  door.s.  liy  day,  a 
glorious  sunshine,  a  cloudless  sky,  and  r.bout  86"  Fahr.  of  heat, 
seemed  to  recall  the  finest  days  of  a  I'airopean  summer.  The 
water  of  the  river,  grown  less  turbid,  allowed  them  to  take 
frequent  baths  in  the  course  of  the  day  without  fear  of  the 
alligators,  who  are  more  daring  in  troubled  water.  The  soil 
dried  ;  and  the  whole  country  became  Ur  more  agreeable  for 
all  kinds  of  excursions. 

Numbers  of  visitors  came  to  see  them  when  at  home,  and 
were  always  well  recei\ed,  as  there  were  none  but  friends  it 
liassic.     A  wo.;Ii\-  I.ut'in     llu  ilv  i:ni;', -r  of  l!.e  ^i;l  i,e     iv,,i 
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lliu  only  person  who  may  have  entertained  Rome  resentment ; 
anil  tliis  was  the  only  exception  to  the  harmony  of  our  rela- 
tions. 'J'he  wife  of  this  unlucky  driunincr  luul  unfortunately 
fallen  in  love  with  one  of  the  luiropean  marines,  who  did  not 
hear  a  jiarlicularly  good  diaraiter.  One  fuie  day  she  got 
together  all  the  money  she  could  muster,  perhaps  about  fifty 
francs,  made  him  drunk,  and  prepared  to  <arry  him  off  alto- 
gellier.  lie  had  imbibed  (luantities  of  rice-brandy,  and  his 
drunkeimess  soon  changed  into  furious  madness.  ]Ie  wandered 
about  the  village,  frightening  the  inhabitants  by  firing  his  re- 
volver riglit  and  left,  and  refusing  to  listen  to  the  good  advice 


importance,  possessing  considerable  property  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  a  numerous  establishment.  .Among  this  family  and 
household  M.  Delaporte  had  plenty  of  opportunities  for  the 
use  of  his  pencil,  and  obtained  permission  to  make  a  portrait 
of  the  daughter,  who  was  one  of  the  beauties  of  Hassac.  This 
young  lady,  well  washed  and  combed,  sat  to  the  artist  in  a 
position  of  the  most  natural  grace  ;  and  she  was  rewarded  with 
a  variety  of  small  jjresents,  among  which  were  half  a  dozen 
needles,  a  necktie  of  .scarlet  silk,  some  false  pearls,  and  a 
magnificent  Ceylon  sapphire,  worth,  perhaps,  fifty  i  entimes, 
which  made  her  the  proudest  and  hapi)iest  girl  in  the  place. 
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of  those  who  recommended  hi'ii  to  go  to  bed.  The  excite- 
ment was  great  ;  the  King  of  liassac  was  much  disturbed,  and 
himself  ramc  to  impart  to  us  his  anxiety  about  the  matter.  It 
was  agreed  to  order  that  every  door  should  be  shut  against  him  ; 
but,  as  the  fellow  was  very  active,  they  had  to  wait  till  nightfall 
to  secure  liiiii.  The  evening,  however,  passed  without  accident ; 
and  next  morning  he  came  most  humbly  to  ask  for  pardon. 

One  of  the  regular  visitors  at  ]!assac  was  the  charming 
young  duighter  of  a  mandarin,  whose  relations  would  have 
been  delighted  to  marry  her  to  one  of  the  members  of  the 
expedition.  As  the  interpreter,  .\le\is,  had  taken  several 
wives  in  the  course  of  the  journey,  and  as  wives  in  I«i05  go 
away  as  easily  as  they  come,  the  matter  seemed  by  no  means 
impossible  \o  these  good  people,  'i'lie  family  was  rich;  and 
all  its  proceedings  were  conducted  with  a  ])roper  amount  of 
di-ipl.iy       The  heail  of  tl  e  house   w.is  a  mandarin  of  some 


Meanwhile,  Dr.  Thorel  told  M.  Delaporte  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a  new  mountain-path,  which  would  lead  them,  by  the  . 
use  of  hands  as  well   as  feet,  and   by  jumping  over   several 
awkward   places,   to   a   certain    ridge   which   they   had   often 
observed  in  their  expeditions. 

Though  it  was  very  difficult  to  find  a  pr.aclicablc  route, 
there  was  a  great  pleasure  in  climbing  up  these  mountains 
under  the  deep  shade  of  the  forest,  finding  at  every  step  some 
picturesque  rock  or  botanical  treasure.  They  brought  home  a 
rich  harvest  of  rare  plants,  a  well-filU.'d  game-bag,  and  a  sketch 
of  the  dried-u])  bed  of  a  torrent,  in  which,  only  a  few  niondis 
before,  the  waier  was  rushing  furiously  down,  and  eflectually 
barring  their  further  progress. 

The  torrents  were  now  nearly  all  dried  up  ;  and  it  was 
difficult  to  find  an  occasional  hollow  with  water  enough  to 
(|nench  the  thirst. 
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'J'lie  curiosity  of  llic  iwlivos  wns  Rronlly  cxcilod  l)y  tlio 
various  pursuits  of  tlic  luiropcaus,  music  aud  (Ir.uviiij^  L's|ii'iially  ; 
and  a  great  numlicr  of  ll'.e  best  i)co|)le  in  the  place  seemed  to 
enjoy  making  their  aciiuaintance.  Sometimes  came  an  invita- 
tion to  a  funeral, 
sometimes  to  a 
marriage,  some- 
times to  a  wrest- 
ling matcli.  At 
other  times  they 
were  asked  to  join 
in  shooting  and 
fishing  parties,  or 
happy  gatherings 
indoors  of  drinkers 
and  musicians. 

M.  1  )eIaporte 
was  tlierefore  not 
surprised  when 
one  evening  a 
young  I-aotian 
friend  came  into 
the  house,  and  ex- 
(ilained  as  well  as 
he  could,  that  he 
had  something  ex- 
traordinary   to 

show,  if  he  would  follow  him.  This  was  done  with  such  an  air  of 
mystery,  that  he  felt  his  curiosity  would  be  rewarded  by  ai  rept- 
iug  the  invitation,  and  he  at  once  followed  him  -through  the 
long  and  almost 
only  street  of  lias- 
sac.  His  guide, 
instead  of  keeping 
to  the  foot-path, 
seemed  with  un- 
usual precaution 
to  walk  as  close 
as  possible  to  the 
wall.  Arriving  at 
the  outskirts,  the 
Laotian  stopped  a 
few  moments, 
looked  about  him, 
and  finding  they 
were  alone,  he 
pushed  his  com- 
jianion  through  a 
little  half- open 
door,  which  ad- 
mitted them  to 
tlm  middle  of  a 
large  garden ;  they 

followed  the  line  of  a  Ion;.;  avenue  of  bamboos,  at  the 
end  of  which  they  found  a  cottage  covered  by  the  sur- 
rounding foliage.  The  guide  knoc  ked  cautiously  at  the  door, 
and  through  the  climbing-jilants  whii  h  formed  a  sort  of  open 
blind,  they  saw  the  li;.;ht  of  a  lamp  which  only  served  to 
make  the  room  look  dark  and  plm my.  Suddenly  the  door 
opened  without  a  souml.  and  they  entered  at  once.  At  the 
button}  of  the  entrance-hall  wa ;  a  mu.iII  room  crowded  with  mats, 
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<  lothing.  vessels  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  bunches  of  llowers,  and 
in  a  general  confusion  th.it  he  could  net  at  all  luulerstand. 
His  attention  was,  however,  soon  concentrated  up(m  the  scene 
which  was  passing  between  the  young  l.aotiui  and  the  laily  of 

the  house,  whom 
h.'  had  not  at  first 
observed.  She 
w.is  a  girl  of  about 
seveiUecn  or  eigli- 
t(.'en  years  of  age, 
and  a  very  good 
specimen  of  the 
fair  sex  in  Laos ; 
Iicr  complexiim 
w.is  almost  f.iir, 
her  eyes  brilliant, 
her  figure  elegant, 
and  her  fu  e  in- 
viting ;  she  had 
magnificent  black 
hair,  an<l  lively 
action,  but  seemed 
rather  discom- 
posed by  the  pre- 
.seiue  of  a  stranger. 
The  Laotian 
was  on  liis  knees, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  (lower  whiili  he  olVered  to  her  while 
reciting  a  rhythmical  melody  resembling  poetry,  and  accom- 
lianying  his  dedaialion  with  \eiy  remarkable    gestures.      He 

jnit     himself    into 
>fc'i  _  the    most     aston- 

ishing altitudes, 
twisting  his  arms, 
thrusting  out  his 
ne(  k,  and  making 
SIM  h  wonderful 
contorsious  that  it 
was  almost  iinpos 
sible  to  maintain 
the  slightest  grav 
ity.  'I  he  fiir  oiu- 
watched  him  at 
tentively,  ami 
seemed  greatly 
amused,  casting 
meanwhile  a  fur 
live  glance  a'  her 
Kuropeau  visilur. 
He  had  seen  some 
su(  h  iiantomiinic 
scenes  represented 
in  old  )iictiircs 
among  the  temples,  but  fane  ied  they  only  rrlalcd  to  the  heroes, 
gods,  or  /eiiii  of  autii|uity.  He  was  astonished  and  deeply 
interested  to  see  so  strange  a  scene  passing  in  rc.ilily  in  Jjriv.ite 
life. 

At  one  moment  the  young  l.aoti.in  < Lipped  her  hands,  and 
immediately  a  wrinkled  old  woman,  lifting  up  a  mat,  servec' 
them  with  a  dish  of  fruits,  tea,  and  cigarettes,  and  then  dis 
appeared  again.     \Vliilst  doing  justice  to  these  refresluneiith, 
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and  endeavouring  to  carry  on  a  conversation  with  the  fair 
hostess,  he  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  near  them.  Some- 
body knocked  gently  at  the  door ;  but  she  made  signs  to  tliem 
not  to  move,  and  as  nobody  replied  to  the  new-comers,  t'ey 
silently  departed.  When  the  visit  was  over,  the  youn^  man 
led  the  way  back  with  the  same  caution  as  he  had  shown  before. 
Towards  the  end  of  their  stay  at  Bassac,  there  was  a  great 
talk  in  the  place  al)out  a  tiger,  which  without  any  respect  for 
the  sacred  spot,  had  come  on  three  successive  nights  and 
carried  off  dogs  and  pigs  from  the  royal  pagoda.  His  traces 
were  followed  to  the  neighbouring  marshes  ;  and  as  soon  as 
they  heard  of  it  they  arranged  a  hiding-place  up  in  a  tree,  just 
over  the  accustomed  path  of  the  beast.  They  promised  them- 
selv  jome  grand  excitement,  but  whether  he  had  got  wind  of 
them,  or  whether  he  had  had  enough  of  his  sacred  food,  he  ; 
appeared  no  more,  and  they  got  nothing  but  a  few  nights  spent 
in  the  ojicn  air,  and  countless  bites  from  the  mosquitoes.  The 
king  had  been  presented  by  M.  de  Lagree  with  a  handsome  1 
gim,  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  and  he  was  longing  for 
an  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself  by  some  doughty  deed.  | 


Thinking  that  a  good  chance  had  now  come,  he  arranged  a 
great  hunting  party ;  but  fearing,  as  was  the  custom  in  Laos, 
that  some  aciident  might  happen  to  his  guests,  he  told  them 
nothing  about  it  till  his  return  in  the  evening.  Tigers  had 
been  seen,  but  not  killed  ;  the  sportsmen  had  only  slain  a  few 
wild  boars.  The  prince  had  deigned  to  bring  down  a  couple 
of  parrots  with  his  own  royal  hand;  he  was  delighted  with  his 
gun,  and  still  more  with  himself. 

Tlie  sportsmen  of  Bassac  generally  take  their  large  game 
with  nets  and  snares  of  all  descriptions  ;  grand  hunting  parlies 
are  rare.  In  tne  forest.s  they  are  conducted  on  elephants' 
backs,  as  the  best  method  of  approaching  the  game,  which 
is  not  alarmed  by  the  sight  of  these  animals.  Some- 
times M.  Delaporte  jjassed  whole  days  in  scrambling  about 
the  dried-up  marshes  under  the  shade  of  a  dense  mass  of 
leaves  mixed  up  with  lianas  and  climbing  plants  of  every 
description.  Flocks  of  peacocks  and  jungle  fowls  kept  there 
during  the  he;it ;  but  the  sport  was  difficult  and  not  free  from 
danger,  as  peacocks  and  tigers  are  generally  believed  to 
freciucnt  the  same  spots. 
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now    WE   RECOVERED  THE  STOLEN   HORSES. 

Foiled  in  our  Herbert  River  expedition,  nothing  now  re- 
mained for  lis  but  to  await,  with  such  patience  as  we  couhl 
command,  the  arrival  of  llie  little  Day/ig/it.  Ivigerly  with  our 
glasses  we  watched  the  long  channel  between  Hinchinbrook 
and  the  mainland,  or  scanned  the  unbroken  horizon  to  sea- 
ward. No  signs  of  the  vessel  appeared,  and  as  her  advent  was 
at  the  best  but  uncertain,  and  we  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to 
be  "  up  and  doing,"  we  determined  to  get  b.ack  the  horses,  which, 
as  I  mentioned  in  a  previous  page,  we  had  so  happily  fallen 
upon  in  a  natural  "pocket,"  at  the  head  of  a  blind  salt-waler 
inlet.  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  L— — ,  a  squatter  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, two  troopers,  and  myself,  were  deemed  sufficient,  and 
we  made  our  simple  preparations  for  an  early  start  the  next 
morning.  We  calculated  the  task  would  engage  us  for  three 
days,  and  lest  the  reader  slioidd  think  us  selfish  in  leaving  the 
town  when  the  JJaylight  might  arrive  at  any  moment,  and  the 
fate  of  the  Eva's  crew  still  uncertain,  I  may  here  mention  that 
even  in  the  event  of  the  former  turning  up,  it  would  take  at 
the  least  two  days  to  discharge  her  cargo,  with  the  limited 
facilities  afforded  by  Cardwell  for  th.  ;  purpose.  In  the  remote 
Australian  ports,  quays,  jetties,  sleam-cmnes,  and  the  number- 
less conveniences  to  be  found  in  a  commercial  town,  are  un- 
known. A  vessel  wishing  to  unburden  herself  must  w'atch  the 
tide,  nm  up  on  to  the  mud  at  high  water,  and  proceed  with  the 
work  of  discharging  in  a  seemingly  leisurely  manner.  This  is 
owing  to  the  perish.able  nature  of  the  cargo,  which,  consisting 
chietly  of  sugar  and  other  dry  goods,  it  is  essential  should  be 
sliiclded  from  the  trcqitent  showers,  and  when  I  say  that  the 
town  boasted  ot  only  two  drays,  and  that  from  tlie  heavy  nature 


of  the  soil  their  trips  were  few  and  far  between,  it  will  be  seen 
that  emptymg  a  vessel,  however  small,  was  of  necessity  a  work 
of  time.  We  also  knew  that  even  if  we  were  acci<lentally 
detained,  and  the  party  started  without  us,  we  could  easily 
overhaul  them  in  my  boat,  so  we  started  on  our  errand  with- 
out any  qualms  of  conscience.  Indeed,  the  fate  of  the  ship- 
wrecked crew  was  too  Ijeavy  at  our  hearts  to  admit  of  purely 
personal  considerations. 

Perl.aps  only  people  who  have  lived  in  Australia,  and  be- 
come conversant  with  the  habits  of  the  blacks,  can  realise  the 
fearful  fate  of  Europeans  whom  an  ill  chance  may  cause  to 
fill  into  their  cruel  hands.  Starvation  and  blows  until  death 
ends  their  suffi;rings,  is  the  lot  of  the  men,  whilst  liie  wretched 
women  are  reserved  for  a  more  terrible  and  degrading  destiny. 
That  this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  I  have  no  doubt  many 
philanthropists  will  attempt  to  jirove,  and  a  few  isolated 
instances  might  be  brought  forward  to  refute  what  I  admit 
to  be  a  very  sweeping  accusation  ;  but  nevertheless  I  maintain 
that  what  I  have  just  said  is  true,  and  that  for  one  instance  of 
white  men  being  received  amongst  the  aborigines  with  kindness 
and  humanity,  ninety-nine  can  be  quoted  in  which  they  have 
met  with  barbarous  tre.-Umcnt  and  death. 

Our  preparations  for  the  journey  occupied  but  a  short  time, 
for  our  wants  were  few.  A  blanket  rolled  up  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  and  strapped  on  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  containing 
a  towel  and  a  spare  pair  of  socks,  several  roimdsof  ammunition 
for  our  revolvers  and  carbines,  some  cooked  nv;at,  tloiir,  and 
tea,  a  ])int  and  quart  pot  each,  matches  and  tobacco,  com- 
pleted our  equipment,  and  before  sunrise  we  h.ad  left  the_ town- 
ship  behind   us,   and  were  steering  in   a  southerly  direction 
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for  the  only  road  across  the  steep  coast  range,  known  by  the 
name  of  Dalrymple  (lap.  Let  us  glance  at  the  troopers  as  they 
amble  along  in  the  grey  light  of  the  morning,  their  horses  falling 
into  the  peculiargait — half  walk,  half  jog-trot,  and  at  first  wholly 
distressing  to  the  posterior  economy — at  which  bush  travel  is 
accomplished.  Both  Cato  and  Ferdinand  are  New  South 
Wales  boys,  wlio  have  been  enrolled  in  the  Queensland  N.itive 
Police  Force  for  some  years,  and  have  been  familiar  with  the 
ways  of  the  white  man  since  tliey  emerged  from  iiiccr.ninny- 
hood.  'llie  form.r  is  justly  esteemed  as  the  best  shot  in  the 
corps,  ana  the  latter  has  won  high  honours  as  a  tracker.  Dim 
indeed  must  be  the  trail,  and  rugged  anil  bare  the  country, 
where  he  is  un.ible  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  either  man  or 
beast,  when  once  he  fairly  einbatks  in  the  undertaking.  They 
have  both  thrown  aside  the  opossum-skin  rugs  and  blankets 
which  form  their  usual  clothing  when  otY  duty,  and  now  wear 
light  blue  cloth  shell-jackets,  trousers  of  the  .same  material, 
tucked  insitlc  their  boots,  and  knowing  little  caps,  with  long 
peaks,  and  surrounded  by  a  scarlet  band.  They  are  amiable, 
pleasing-looking  fellows,  and  are  jogging  along  unconcernedly 
side  by  side,  smoking  short  black  pipes,  and  beguiling  the  road 
by  a  strange  jargon,  half  English,  half  their  own  language. 
Though  seemingly  unobservant,  not  a  stone  on  the  road,  nor  a 
bird  startled  from  the  tea-tree  swamp  througli  which  we  are 
passing,  escapes  their  keen  sight.  'I'heir  book,  the  book  of 
nature,  is  before  them,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  nothin;/, 
however  small,  will  be  passed  undetected.  Tiiis  is  soon  evi- 
denced by  Ferdinand  pointing  to  the  hills  on  our  right,  and 
saying : — 

"  niack  fellow  sit  down  there,  mine  believe." 

'i'o  our  eyes  nothing  'is  visible,  but  on  following  the  direc- 
tion towards  which  the  trooper  extends  his  hand,  we  can  just 
make  out  the  fiiintest  little  column  of  light  blue  smoke  attesting 
to  the  wonderful  range  of  his  vision.  Nothing  tvould  please 
them  both  so  much  as  our  abandoning  the  search  for  thj 
horses,  and  scaling  the  distant  mountains  until  we  reached  the 
authors  of  the  fire,  but  time  presses,  and  despite^ their  anxious 
glances,  we  must  push  on. 

At  last,  after  three  hours'  travelling,  we  arrive  at  the  little 
creek  at  the  base  of  the  range,  and  here  we  dismount,  hobble 
our  horses,  .md  make  preparations  for  breakfast.  A  few  dry 
leaves,  and  the  wind-fallen  timber  with  which  the  ground  is 
plentifully  strewed,  soon  make  a  smokeless  fire,  on  which  our 
quart  pots  arei)laced,and  we  sitdownawaitingthe  happy  moment 
wlien  they  will  "come  to  a  boil,"  and  watching  Ferdinand  cut- 
ting up  a  junk  of  frcsli  beef,  which  Cato  disposes  round  the  fire 
in  a  masterly  manner,  each  piece  skewered  upon  a  freshly-cut 
tn  .f^.  Not  that  this  is  our  usual  method  of  cooking  fresh  moat 
in  the  bush.  The  correct  way  is  to  wait  until  the  wood  has 
burnt  down  to  clear  glowing  coals,  upon  which  the  steak  is 
carefully  placed,  and  when  thoroughly  done  on  one  side,  turned 
over,  when  in  a  few  minutes  it  can  be  taken  otV,  clean,  tender, 
and  full  of  sweet  gravy,  a  dainty  morsel  fit  for  a  king.  Should 
any  amateur  be  tempted  to  try  his  hand  at  this  most  primitive 
mode  of  cookery,  let  hiir.  be  careful  to  avoid  turning  the  meat 
more  than  once,  otherwise  the  ashes  will  adhere  to  it,  and 
render  it  the  reverse  of  pleasant. 

Ureakfast  over,  and  the  jiols  restore<l  to  their  places  on  the 
saddles,  we  started  on  foot,  leading  our  horses,  to  surmount  the 
range,  which  reared  its  formidable  and  almost  perpendicul.ir 
barrier   before  us.     Toiling  along   painfully,  we   reached    the 


summit  in  about  an  hour,  and  tncre  paused  to  recover  our 
breath,  and  view  the  lovely  panorama  on  either  side.  Looking 
northward,  the  whole  glorious  sweep  of  Rockingham  Hay  was 
visible,  the  water  smooth  and  unruflled  as  a  mirror,  and  the 
distant  grouiis  of  islands  fiijding  a  gorgeous  retlex  in  its  placid 
bosom.  A  broad  expanse  of  country  was  visible  to  the  south  ; 
primeval  forest,  rarely  trodden  by  I'.uiopean,  but  veined  with 
streaks  of  thicker  timber,  which  indicated  the  p'vsence  of 
numerous  rivers  and  creeks.  The  road  for  the  last  half  hour  of 
our  climb  had  lain  through  dense  scrub,  the  varied  beauties  of 
which  had  passed  unnoticed  during  the  laborious  ascent,  but 
now  the  luxuriant  vegetation  burst  upon  us  in  its  full  maiest\ . 
I  have  been  in  Indian  jungles,  and  in  Centr.d  American 
tiiickets,  but  never  have  I  seen  such  weiUh  of  nature's  leafy 
products  as  is  presented  by  a  North  Australian  .scrub.  Not 
even  the  fierce  vertical  sun  can  find  an  entry  within  that  solid 
mass  of  mingled  vines,  canes,  and  creepers.  From  tree  to  tree 
— perishing  beneath  the  fatal  embrace— the  canes  throw  their 
tangled  shoots,  forming  between  each  trunk  an  mnbragcous 
canopy;  the  tree-fern  pushes  it  way  sturdily  throu-h  the  br.ike, 
and  spreads  its  delicately-tinted  fronds  in  ijiacefiil  curves,  which 
though  contrasting,  harmonise  well  with  the  darker  foliage  in 
the  rear;  the  native  cucumber,  its  pliant  tendrils  grasping  the 
worn-out  stump,  forms  itself  into  [tale  green  wreaths  of  e\(iiiisite 
beauty,  while  embosomed  in  its  midst  the  eye  is  cau;^lit  by  a 
glimpse  of  orange  scarlet,  and  a  closer  inspection  reveals  the 
beauteous  fruit  coyly  nestling  in  its  verdant  bower,  modestly  veil- 
ing itself  from  the  enraptured  beholder.  F.ver  and  anon  amidst 
the  dense  green  ol  the  thicket,  a  Hash  .as  of  a  carbuncle  is  seen, 
and  the  scarlet  "emperor"  wings  itself  forth  to  (Li/./le  the  eye 
and  disappear.  With  heavier  liight,  behind  it  comes  the  glossy 
black  butterlly,  unrivalled  in  its  nine  good  inches  from  wing  to 
wing  of  ebony  sheen,  followed  by  its  smaller  mate,  resi)lendent 
with  emerald  facings  on  a  f'.eei)  black  background.  Deside  the 
bank  on  which  we  rest,  the  wild  ras[)berry  has  foiiiiil  an  oiien 
space,  and  presents  its  delicious  fruit,  gr.Uefiil,  delicate,  and 
cool.  The  whole  scene  is  as  thougli  fairy-land  had  prescMlcd 
itself,  as  if  the  Paradise  of  old  had  been  here  permitted  to 
flourish,  unsullied  by  human  contact.  But  the  unimpres-.iiin 
able  trooper  ruthlessly  tears  the  wild  cucumber  festoons  to 
wipe  the  heaving  flanks  of  his  horse;  his  mate  strikes  down 
with  his  heavy  cap  an  luiw.iry  scarlet  "emperor"  that  llutters 
fearlessly  by,  and  his  brilli.mt  wings  are  shattered  and  clogged 
as  he  feebly  flaps  in  the  smothering  dust ;  the  acrid  fumes  of 
tobacco  overpower  the  subtle  fr.igrance  of  the  acacia,  and,  re- 
called by  it  to  evcry-day  life,  t!ie  vision  fade.s,  reality  asserts 
its  sway,  anil  refreshed  by  the  .short  rest,  we  prciure  fur  the 
descent. 

So  steep  are  the  pitches  that  we  are  obliged  to  drive  our 
horses  before  us,  lest  they  should  make  a  false  step,  trip,  and 
roll  over  us.  As  we  speed  onward,  the  road  becomes  feariiilly 
broken,  cut  up  by  a  minute  mountain  rill,  that  at  intervals 
crosses  and  recrosses  the  path.  Cato  streti  lies  out  his  hand 
to  pluck  a  raspberry  as  he  jiasses,  but  arresting  his  arm  mid- 
way, stoops  downward,  and  picking  up  a  stone,  launches  it  into 
the  bunch  of  green  overhanging  the  track.  A  dead  stick  falls, 
but  no,  a  stick  would  never  writhe  itself  into  those  convolu- 
tions, nor  would  that  ominous  sibilation  be  found  in  a  piece 
of  touchwood.  It  is  the  brown  whip-snake,  by  which  if  you  are 
bitten,  you  may  number  the  minutes  of  your  life  on  the  fingers 
of  your  Ik.ikI,  and  cri-.,hing  its  head  beneath  a  boulder,  Caio 
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pnssL's  on,  unronscious  of  having  almost  shaken  hands  wiili  l\\c 
fiiliirc. 

At  length  the-  luso  of  the  rangv  is  reached,  and  the  l)al)l)Hng 
waters  of  ICI|iliiii.stone  (Jreck  tempt  us  to  sit  down  on  its  l)ani< 
before  irossinn^not  that  we  get  away  from  the  stream  liy 
passing  tlirinii^h  ihe  knuu-(lct.|)  water,  for  so  sinuous,  is  its 
course  that  we  lord  it  eleven  limes  in  the  next  lour  miles.  And 
now  Moinit  Catherina  reais  its  head  on  our  left,  and,  (|uitting 
the  semblance  of  a  road  we  liad  hitherto  been  traversing,  we 
strike  into  the  bush,  hoping  to  find  a  track  down  to  where  the 
lost  horses  are  ihsporting  themselves,  careless  of  the  future,  and 
forgetful  of  the  just  claims  of  their  disconsolate  owners.  Steer- 
ing lor  what  a|)pcars  to  be  the  lowest  part  of  the  line  of  hills, 
we  push  on  through  the  monotonous  bush  for  a'couiile  of 
hours,  until   brought   to  a  standstill   by   rerdiinnd,  who,   di  :- 


place  is  reached,  his  master  leads  him  to  water,  jicrliaps  dashes 
a  (|uart  pot  full  over  his  back  where  the  weight  has  been  press- 
ing for  so  many  hours,  puts  on  a  jiair  of  hobbles,  and  leaves 
him  to  his  own  devices  until  daylight,  when  he  mounts  and 
pursues  his  journey.  Hobbles  are  stout  straps,  connected  by 
two  or  three  links  of  chain,  wliicli  are  fastened  round  the 
horse's  fetlo(  ks,  and  oppose  a  very  formidable  barrier  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  straying  propensities.  His  movements  thus  fettered 
he  mtist  pick  up  any  food  he  wants  in  the  best  way  he  can, 
and  as  the  food  is  often  remarkably  scant,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  time  devoted  to  rest  is  exceedingly  limiteil.  Yet  on  this 
rough  treatment  and  uncertain  fare  they  thrive  wonderfully  well, 
keep  up  their  condition,  and  make  great  journeys.  I  knew  an 
instance  of  a  .n  doing  130  miles  in  less  than  twentyfo;:r 
hours,  but  thi         mal  was  a  thoroughly  roo-1  one,  and   ti'.c 
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mounting  from  his  horse,  peers  long  and  an.\iou.sly  at  the 
ground  beneath  his  feet.  That  something  unusual  has  attracted 
his  attention  we  all  know,  so  sitting  quietly  in  our  s.addles  we 
await  his  idtimatinii. 

"  Plenty  yarrowman  been  pass  like  it  this  [)lace,  and  two 
fellow  come  back.  Plenty  long  time  ago  that,  Marmy  ;  sup- 
pose two  more  weeks,  baal  mine  find  him  track  1"*  exclaims 
Ferdinand,  jumping  on  his  horse  and  pushing  forward,  some 
instinct  of  his  own  keeping  him  in  the  path  formerly  trodden 
by  the  missing  steeds.  On  coming  to  a  jiiece  of  soft  ground 
the  footprints  are  visible  even  to  our  more  limited  visions,  and 
we  go  on  merrily,  feeling  sure  of  finding  a  practicable  descent 
into  the  "pocket."  Hy  sundown  we  h.ad  reached  the  foot  of 
the  range,  where,  finding  good  water,  we  hobbled  out  our 
horses,  and  camped  for  the  night. 

The  .Australian  horses  are  a  wonderfully  hardy  race,  and 
the  amount  of  work  they  can  get  through  on  a  very  limited 
supply  of  food  is  truly  marvellous,  and  would  astonish  their 
crib-fed  brethren  in  Kngland.  In  summer  and  winter,  in  wind 
and  in  rain,  in  wet  or  dry,  the  bushman  never  houses  his  nap, 
never  feeds  him,  rarely  grooms  him.  Having  been  ridden  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  in  a  day,  his  saddle  is  taken  off  when  the  halting- 

•  *•  .Several  lioiNcs  pas^-d  along  here,  and  two  liave  returned  by  tlic 
same  ro.id.  Iliil  ii  i>  a  loiiy  time  ayo,  and  if  another  fortnight  had  clapped, 
the  track  would  have  been  obliterated." 


occasion,  being  one  of  life  and  death,  warranted  the  severe 
strain. 

The  next  morning  at  daylight  we  started,  and  after  a  tough 
scramble  of  several  hours,  still  guided  by  Ferdinand,  we 
readied  die  toj)  of  the  range,  from  whence  we  saw  the  country 
spiead  out  like  a  map  beneath  our  feet,  and  could  distinctly 
trace  the  course  of  our  salt-water  inlet  through  the  mud  flats. 
Our  luck  was  clearly  in  the  .ascendant,  for  had  we  failed  to  hit 
the  track,  the  pock'et  would  have  been  almost  inaccessible. 
As  we  descended,  the  gully  down  which  our  road  ran  narrowed 
gr.ulually  until  at  one  place  it  was  only  three  yards  wide,  and 
here  any  slight  doubts  as  to  the  horses  being  in  this  spot  by 
.accident  were  dispelled,  for  a  kind  of  barrier  had  been  erected 
with  saplings  by  the  thieves,  which  effectually  barred  the  way 
should  the  horses  have  attem]ited  to  return. 

.As  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  by  the  tiine  we  were  again 
on  level  ground,  and  there  would  have  been  a  great  ch.ance  of 
losing  the  recovered  steeds,  we  were  compelled  to  camp  for  a 
night.  AVe  determined  to  thoroughly  overh.aul  the  pocket,  and 
then  getting  a  very  early  start  on  the  following  morning,  to 
push  through,  and  reach  the  township  on  the  same  day.  The 
ride  would  be  a  long  and  a  rough  one,  we  knew,  but  still  it 
seemed  the  only  way  to  termin.ite  our  trip  successfully. 
Sending  Cato  back  to  re|)lace  the  barrier,  we  established  our 
camp,  and  turned  our  horses  out  without  hobbles,  confident  that 
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tlK-y  were  as  safe  as  lhouj;h  in  a  stock-yartl ;  ami  after  some  Aikslralian  blacks  arc  unable  to  inform  yoii,  fcr  airording  to 

dinner,  Ferdinand  and  myself  started  on  fool  in  one  direction,  tlieir  i)re\  ailing  notion  no  luinuin  lieint;  i  .m  i.ct  cms  npoii  this 

and  Mr.   1. and  Cato  struck  soutliwanl,  by  wl\icli  means  dread  monster  and  li\c.     Some  trilics  Mipiioic  it  to  be  a  water 

we  lioiied  to  gain  a  fair  idea  of  the  si,;e  and  cipabilitics  of  the  animal,  willi  the  general  atlrilintc^,  of  a  couple  of  tigers,  a  giant 

pocket,  with  a  view  to  making  it  useful  lierealier.     1  shall  not  snake  or  two,  and  a  dash  of  the  alligator,  if  the  reader  can 

attempt  to  explain  to  the  reader  anything  so  uninteresting  as  imagine  such  an  inharmonious  blending  of  imdesirable  (pialitics. 

the  nature  of  the    soil,  the    varieties   of   timber   with   which  Other  tribes  aver  that  the  animal  is  "like  it  big  fellow  bullock, 

it    was    clothed,   &c.       Sulfice    it   to    say  that  so    admirably  .My  word  I  plenty  that  fellow  been   parter  black  fellow."  *     .\ 

aJ.ipteii  was  it  by  nature,  th.U  Mr,  L leased  it  from  the  faith    in  the  e.\istence   of  some    monster  <iblains  among    the 

(Jovernment,  and   stocked   it   with    heifers,    the    only   outlay  aboriginals  throughout  the  whole  continent,  and  the  cheek  of 

needed  to  render  it  perfectly  cattle-jiroof  being  a  slip-rail  in  the  boldest   trooper  will  bl.incli  at  the  thoughts  of  the  great 
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the  narrow  spot  where  the  horsestealers  had  placed  the 
barrier. 

As  Ferdinand  and  I  were  skirting  ij  dense  strip  of  scrub 
that  ran  along  the  base  of  the  range,  the  former,  who  was 
leading  the  way  with  his  carbine  over  his  shoulder,  suddenly 
stopped,  motioned  me  to  be  still,  and  pointed  to  the  thick 
growth  before  us.  Listening  intently,  1  soon  heard  a  distant 
crashing,  as  though  some  heavy  bod)'  were  forcing  a  passage 
through  the  jungle,  though  what  living  thing  could  be  ])ossessed 
of  strength  enough  to  niake  its  way  through  that  tangled  net- 
work of  canes  and  creepers  I  was  unable  to  divine.  CJetting 
my  double-barrel  ready,  I  whispered  to  the  trooper — 

"\\hat  fellow  sit  down  like  it  .scrub?' 

"  liaal  mine  know,"  he  replied  ;  "  mine  think  that  fellow 
'Bunyip!'"  and  as  he  uttered  the  dreaded  word,  the  poor  boy's 
face  became  ashy  white  with  terror. 

Who  " Bunyip"  is,  where  he  dw ells,  or  what  he  resembles,  tiie 
vol,  V, 


I  imknown.    I  have  known  white  men  who  believe  in  "Bunyip's  ' 

I   existence  as  mui  h  as  tlie  mc)-,t   credulous  bl,i<  k,  but   1    iicvrr 

I  met  one  who  had  ever  actually  seen  it,  though  they  hail  often 

followed  its  tracks,  which  were  usually  described  as  "  like  no 

thing  you  ever  saw."     .i   recent  celebrated  trial  proves   that 

;   there  is  no  limit  to  hvunaii  gullibili(\',  and  that  there  are  always 

fools  enough  in  the  world  to  belie\e  anything,  so  we  must  not 

i  be  too  harsh  in  our  judgment  of.  the  jioor  savage,  who  dreads 

'   some  unknown  monster,  and  expects  to  be  devoured  body  and 

bones  whenever  he  hears  an  unusual  sound. 
I  Afeanwhile  tlie  crashing  noise  was  approac  hing  nearer  and 

nearer,  and  it  became  evident  to  me  that  should  the  great 
"  Bunyip  "  put  in  an  ajipearance,  I  should  not  derive  much 
benel'it  from  my  companion's  jiresence,  for  he  had  assumed  a 
recumbent  position,  and  seemed  to  await  with  resignation  the 

•  "  Like  a  hug:  bulluLk,  and  is  iiartitnlarly  aildiclcd  to  ilcvn.irin^ 
lilacks." 
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fate  to  wliich  he  was  doomed.  I  crouclied  down  by  his  side, 
and  remained  perfectly  still,  until  with  a  burst  the  scrub  parted, 
and  nut  one  "Bunyip,"  but  three,  appeared,  the  leader  re- 
splendent in  vermilion,  green,  blue,  and  purjde,  while  the 
sun  glanced  off  his  jet-black  plumage.  I  remained  mute  with 
astonishment,  for  here  evidently  was  a  bird  whose  existence  we 
had  but  little  suspected.  'I'here  could  be  no  doubt  of  it — the 
short,  jjowerful  legs,  the  lofty  helmet,  and  the  sable  feathers 
assured  me  at  a  gl.mce  that  the  Australian  cassowary  was  no 
myth,  but  that  three  noble  specimens  were  in  the  flesh  before 
inc.  For  the  fi!w  seconds  tha'.  were  occupied  in  reali.-.ing 
this  beautiful  sight  I  had  remained  perfectly  motionless ;  I  now, 
however,  attempted  to  get  my  gun  up  to  the  shoulder,  but  the 
first  movement  caught  the  eyes  of  the  jungle  monarch,  who, 
abruptly  wheeling,  plunged  into  the  thick  covert,  followed  by 
his  suite,  the  foliage  parting  like  a  cobweb,  and  an  instant 
sulliced  to  place  them  out  of  sight,  though  the  noise  ol  the 
yielding  vegetation  could  be  distinctly  heard  fading  away  in 
the  distance.  The  shot  that  I  fired  at  random  must  have  gone 
wide  of  its  mark,  so  nothing  remained  for  me  but  to  make  a 
mental  resolve  that  many  months  should  not  roll  over  my  head 
before  I  secured  anotlier  interview  with  the  noble  game. 
Ferdinand  was  with  difiiculty  persuaded  that  all  danger  was 
over,  but  as  we  lengthened  our  distance  from  the  scene  ol  the 
dreaded  apparition  his  spirits  rose,  and  the  promise  of  a  glass 
of  grog  comjj'.etcly  restored  him. 

In  after  time  I  tried  over  and  over  again  to  get  a  full-grown 
cassowary,  but  though  I  haunted  their  retreats  with  the  utmost 
assiduity,  my  efforts  were  all  in  vain.  I  used  to  hear  them 
pounding  through  the  scrub,  close  to  the  place  where,  worried 
by  mosquitoes,  I  had  sought  an  ambush  ;  but,  so  provokingly 
thick  was  the  undergrowth,  that  I  never  dared  to  risk  a  'shot, 
therefore  I  cannot  boast  of  having  ever  killed  one  myself, 
though  at  various  times  several  have  fallen  into  my  hands,  the 
prey  of  more  successful  sportsmen. 

As  the  discovery  of  this  bird  was  most  interesting  to  the 
lovers  of  natural  history,  crowning  the  results  obtained  by  the 
later  explorations  in  the  (;ir  north,  a  short  account  of  the  habits 
of  this  huge  denizen  of  the  North  Australian  jungle  may  not 
here  be  amiss. 

We  first  heard  rumours  of  its  existence  from  the  adventurous 
men  who  pushed  into  that  remote  district,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wall, 
himself  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  progress,  thus  describes  it : — 

"A  specimen  of  this  bird  was  shot  near  Cape  York,  in  one 
of  the  most  inaccessible  gullies  which  abound  in  that  part  of 
the  Australian  continent,  and  where,  as  in  other  deep  and 
stony  valleys  of  that  neighbourhood,  it  was  running  in  com- 
panies of  seven  or  eight.  On  that  part  of  the  north-eastern 
coast  it  is  therefore  probably  plentifvil,  and  will  be  met  with  in 
all  the  deep  gullies  at  the  base  of  high  hills.  The  bird  pos- 
sesses great  strength  in  its  legs,  and  makes  use  of  it  in  the  same 
m»nner  as  the  emu.  Its  whole  build  is  more  strong  and  heavy 
than  the  latter  bird.  It  is  very  wary,  but  its  presence  may  be 
detected  by  its  utterance  of  a  peculiarly  loud  note,  which  is 
t.iken  up,  and  echoed  along  the  gullies,  and  it  could  be  easily 
killed  with  a  rifle." 

Such  was  the  first  descript  .»  of  the  Casual  iiis  Australis, 
which  was  then  regarded  as  simply  a  black  variety  of  the 
common  emu.  Mr.  Johnson,  however,  shot  one  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  pocket  from  whose  scrub  the  three  birds  had 
appeared  to  me,  and 'then  all  doubt  on  the  subject  was  cleared 


up,  and  it  became  acknowledged  that  the  new  Australian 
cassowary  and  the  emu  were  totally  distinct. 

The  plumage  of  the  cassowary  is  a  beautifully  glossy  jet 
It  has  no  wings,  four  or  five  strong  ([uills,  armed  at  the  end 
with  a  -claw,  taking  their  place.  The  neck  is  nude,  but  is 
adorned  in  front  with  a  wattle,  both  being  exquisitely  coloured, 
green,  purple,  and  vermilion.  A  curious  horny  helmet,  seven 
or  eight  inches  in  height,  forms  the  crest,  and  the  claws  are 
exceedingly  powerful — so  strong,  that  with  one  kick  the 
cassow.ary  can  kill  a  dog — and  when  the  thickness  of  the  jungle 
through  which  he  has  to  make  his  way  is  considered,  the 
reader  will  see  that  without  some  such  instrument  he  would  be 
imprisoned  by  the  tough  vines  among  which  he  dwells. 

All  my  eftbrts  to  preserve  a  skin  were  also  futile,  from  the 
insufficient  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  at  my  disposal,  and 
the  untiring  devastations  of  the  white  ants  and  other  insects, 
who  attacked  the  pelt  without  mercy,  and  soon  riddled  it  like 
a  cullender. 

Many  were  our  surmises  that  evening,  whilst  assembled 
round  the  camp-fire,  regarding  the  identity  of  the  individuals 
to  whom  we  were  indebted  lor  our  present  trip.  That  their 
'.iltiniate  intention  was  to  remove  the  horses  to  a  distant  part  of 
tlie  country,  and  there  sell  them,  we  could  not  doubt,  anil 
though  I  fancy  we  were  all  morally  convinced  who  were  the 
oflending  parties,  yet  the  proufa  were  so  slight,  and  the  chances 
of  obtaining  a  conviction  so  small,  that  we  were  compelled  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  that  their  schemes  were 
baulked,  and  their  hiding-place  discovered. 

Though  it  is  always  customary  in  Australia  to  brand  your . 
horses  and  cattle— that  is,  to  burn  the  skin  with  a  hot  iron 
formed  into  your  initials,  or  any  fanciful  shape  you  may  please 
to  adopt  as  a  distinguishing  mark,  this  safeguard  is  not  always 
a  defence  .against  thieves.  If  you  purchase  a  horse,  the 
vendor  should  produce  the  receipt  from  the  man  from  whom 
he  bought  it  (or  the  breeder),  which  receipt  gives  the  colour, 
age,  and  marks  on  the  horse,  up  to  the  time  of  his  last 
changing  hands.  The  vendor  draws  out  a  fresh  document, 
enumerating  the  additional  brands  that  have  been  placed 
upon  the  animal  whilst  in  his  possession',  which  is  retained  by 
the  iiurchaser  as  a  proof  that  the  horse  became  his  legitimately. 
Where,  however,  men  are  so  constantly  on  the  move  as  in 
Australia,  and  where  amateur  horse-dealing  is  the  favourite 
amusement  of  so  many,  a  receipt  which  may  be  forged  by  any 
one  knowing  how  to  write  affords  but  scant  protection. 

I  remember  B ,  who  was  so  heavy  a  man  that  few  horses 

were  up  to  his  weight,  being  appointed  gold  commissioner  at 
the  Sutton  diggings.  He  was  known  to  be  a  most  energetic 
and  ictive  magistrate,  and  he  was  selected  for  his  new  office, 
expressly  from  the  hope  that  his  presence  would  impose  some 
restraint  on  the  growing  lawlessness  of  the  mining  community. 
He  never  rode  anything  but  a  favourite  grey  horse,  a  splendid 
animal,  known  either  by  sight  or  reputation  over  the  whole 
country-side.  The  very  day  he  arrived  at  the  diggings,  he  in- 
stituted repressive  measures,  but  somehow  the  rowdies  found 
out  the  weak  joint  in  his  armour.     Without  his  gallant  grey, 

B was,  so  to  say,  nowhere,  for  the  ground  was  too  rough 

to  admit  of  his  buggy  carrying  him  far,  and  no  other  horse 
could  bear  his  weight.  The  grey  was  stolen  ihat  night,  and 
despite  the  machinery  of  the  law  at  his  command,  was  never 
recovered.  Unfortunately,  the  native  police  were  absent  patrol- 
ling, so  their  keen  tracking  powers  could  not  be  brought  to  the 
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relief  of   the    bereft    potentate.        D dismounted    was 

13 disarmed,  and  his  reformatory  measures  came  to  the 

ground. 

A  singular  instance  of  the  detection  of  a  horsestealer  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  a  friend  of  mine,  whose  best  mount  was 
most  deliberately  taken  out  of  his  paddock — a  proceeding,  it 
w.is  afterwards  ascertained,  connived  at  by  his  own  stockman. 
The  loss  was  not  discovered  until  some  weeks  had  elapsed, 
and  he  looked  upon  the  animal  as  gone  without  hope  of  re- 
covery, when  to  his  surprise  he  received  a  telegram  one  morn- 
ing, from  the  station  wliere  he  h.id  bought  the  horse  some  three 
years  before,  asking  if  lie  had  parted  with  it,  for  a  man  had  just 
arrived  and  asked  for  ajob;  "riding  the  bay  colt  I  soUl  to  you," 
the  mes.sage  concluded.  The  wires  were  immediately  put  into 
requisition,  information  transmitted  to  the  police,  the  horse 
recovered,  and  the  thief  iiunished.  Now  here  was  a  man 
caught  when  he  had  got  away  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
scene  of  his  robbery,  and  had  crossed  the  border  into  .-nothcr 
colony.  Certainly  on  that  occasion  the  rogue  had  l.ick  dead 
against  him,  for  his  visit  to  the  station  was  the  merest  accident. 
Cattle  are  nuich  more. difficult  to  get  rid  of,  though  very  easy  to 
steal.  Ro.iming  at  large  in  the  bush,  and  only  mustered  once 
or  twice  a  year,  much  time  passes  before  the  absence  of  a  few 
head  is  discovered,  and  the  thief  is  by  that  time  many  a  long 
mile  off.  But  cattle  will  not  travel  as  rapidly  as  horses,  and  a 
man  driving  a  small  mob  is  sure  to  incur  suspicion.  Neither 
are  they  nearly  so  valuable,  and  as  the  butchers  are  compelled 
by  law  to  keep  a  list  of  the  brands  of  all  catde  slaughtered  by 
them,  and  show  it  to  the  jiolice  when  required,  they  are 
naturally  cautious  from  whom  lliey  buy  their  beasts.  A  cattle- 
stealer  and  a  dishonest  biitchcr  might  perhaps  work  into 
each  other  hands  for  a  time,  but  they  would  be  treading 
on  mined  ground,  and  would  infallibly  be  detected  sooner  or 
later. 

The  first  glimpse_ of  daylight  on  the  following  morning  saw 
us  again  in  the  saddle,  and  driving  before  us  the  recovered 
horses,  which  did  not  seem  at  all  pleased  at  this  abrupt  termi- 
nation' to  their  long  holiday ;  a  diet  they  betrayed  by  trying  to 
break  at  every  opportunity,  and  giving  generally  as  much 
trouble  as  they  well  knew  how.  Few  sensations  are  more 
pleasurable  than  the  first  start  after  either  cattle  or  horses, 
before  they  know  they  are  conquered,  and  are  making  use  of 
every  device  to  shake  ofi  their  pursuers.  One  thing  you  must 
always  bear  in  mind,  and  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  bush 
axiom,  viz.,  "Wherever  they  go,  you  can  and  must  follow,"  and 
in  the  execution  of  this  duty,  you  will  find  your  work  cut  out, 
however  greedy  you  may  be  of  hard  riding.  I  confess  the  task 
loses  some  of  its  pleasure  when  your  horse  is  very  restive,  the 
ground  very  rough,  and  you  are  impeded  by  a  carbine,  which 
when  slung  in  a  bucket,  pounds  your  hip  to  a  jelly  in  steep 
ascents,  and  prods  you  unmercifully  in  the  stomach  at  every 
decline.  Hut  these  little  drawbacks  are  soon  brouglit  to  an  end. 
The  termination  of  tlie  first  hour  sees  the  driven  animals  stcatly, 
and  soon  the  monotony  becomes  so  great,  that  you  almost  wisli 
they  would  recommence  their  pranks.  But  in  this  particuliir 
instance  we  could  hardly  complain  of  monotony,  for  we  were 
obliged  to  push  on  to  accomi)lish  the  journey  in  one  day,  so 
we  rattled  o^■er  the  ground  at  a  smart  trot.  About  noon  we 
rested  awhile  at  a  water-hole,  never  before  visited  by  any  of 
our  party,  on  nearing  which  we  saw  a  number  of  queer-looking 
little  animals  on  the  bank,  that  inunediately  plunged  headfore- 


most into  the  water,  affording  us  only  a  p.issing  glimpse,  barely 
indeed  sufficient,  unless  we  had  known  their  habits  before,  to 
recognise  in  the  furry  little  balls,  that  most  wondcrfid  of  nature's 
anomalies,  the  platypus  {Ornil/iorhyiiihus /•aniJoxus). 

This  most  curious  animal  has  excited  the  surprise  of  boiii 
naturalists  and  the  reading  world  in  general.  When  lir-.t 
described  in  Murope,  the  accounts  were  lauj;lied  at,  and  ivrn 
a  stuffed  skin  was  regarded  as  a  successfiil  l.dirication.  Tlio 
reason  of  so  much  attention  being  attracted  to  an  animal,  cmn- 
paratively  spe.aking  so  sm.all,  when  many  (lu.idniped'.i  far  its 
superior  in  both  size  and  beauty  have  been  |Hruiitlcd  to  re- 
main unnoti.:ed,  is  its  extraordinary  shape  and  sinnul.ir  h.ibils. 
The  entire  length,  inclusive  of  bill  and  tail  is  usually  less  than 
two  feet ;  perhaps  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  is  the  average 
size.  The  body  is  long,  resembling  that  of  a  largi.  rat,  or  the 
Australian  bandicoot,  and  thickly  covered  with  soft  glossy  fur, 
which  becomes  very  thick  towards  the  roots,  so  nuidi  so, 
indeed,  as  to  resist  the  action  of  water  when  tlie  nniuial  is  in 
health,  though  during  weakness  it  becomes  dr;iggly.  The  head 
is  small,  the  eyes  bright,  and  the  ears  internal,  akhough  the 
sense  of  hearing  is  remark.ably  acute.  Now  comes  the  niost 
wonderful  part  of  its  structure,  for  instead  of  possessing  an 
ordinary  mouth,  muzzle,  jaws,  iVc,  like  any  other  quadruped, 
or  having  to  undergo  the  martyrdom  of  tooth-cutting,  extracting, 
and  replacing,  that  falli  to  the  lot  of  us  bipeds,  it  is  jirovided 
with  a  regular  duck's  bill,  near  the  extremity  of  the  upper 
mandible  of  which  are  placed  the  orifices  of  the  nostrils.  This 
beak  is  forme<l  of  a  naked  okin  stretched  over  a  fr.amework  of 
bones,  its  point  being  broader  th.an  the  base,  and  through  being 
well  supplied  with  nerves,  it  acts  as  a  sensitive  organ  of  touch, 
by  means  of  which  the  animal  is  enabled  both  to  feel,  and  to 
smell  and  detect  the  insects  on  which  it  feeds.  The  feet  are 
webbed,  for  swimming  jmrposes,  the  membrane  extending  be- 
yond the  claws  in  the  fore,  and  to  their  base  in  the  hind,  legs. 
The  fore  feet,  being  employed  for  digging  as  well  as  swinunini;, 
are  armed  with  powerful  claws,  rather  more  tlxm  half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  with  such  force  can  these  natural  tools  be  used, 
that  the  "duck-bill"  has  been  seen  to  make  a  burrow  two  feet 
in  length,  through  hard  gr.ivelly  soil,  in  less  than  ten  miunles. 
The  hind  feet  of  the  males  are  armed  with  fulding  spurs, 
resembling  those  of  a  cock,  and  many  people  imfamiliar  with 
the  animal  have  erroneously  imagined  these  to  be  poisonous. 
The  colour  of  the  adult  animal  is  a  soft  dark  brown,  inter- 
spersed with  a  lighter  hue,  and  the  abdomen  is  fawnrxjloured. 
They  are  most  delightfully  soft  and  smooth  to  the  hand,  but 
are  very  difiicult  to  shoot,  their  movements  being  so  (juii  k  that 
they  dive  before  the  shot  can  reach  them.  I  am  sure  they 
would  make  charming  pets,  though  I  never  was  enabled  to 
capture  any  young  enough  to  attem|)t  the  task  of  domestical  in;,' 
them  myseli'.  The  burrow  of  the  platypus  extends  a  consiiler- 
able  distance  into  the  bank,  sometimes  as  far  as  forty  feet,  and 
towards  its  termination  takes  an  ujnvard  tendency,  enlarging  .it 
the  end  into  a  chamber  in  which  the  nest  is  made ;  the  latter  is 
oi  the  rudest  description,  and  comiwsed  only  of  a  bundle  of 
dried  weeds  thrown  carelessly  together.  Its  food  consists  of 
worms,  water  insects,  and  little  shellfish,  whii  li  it  retains  in  its 
Jiouch  until  it  has  gathered  a  siilli(  ieut  quantity,  and  retires  to 
its  cell  to  munch  them  at  leisuic.  \Vhen  sleeping,  the  platypus 
rolls  itself  into  a  round  ball,  the  tail  shutting  down  over  the 
head,  and  serving  to  protect  it.  In  its  habits  it  is  scrupulously 
clean,  and  neglects  no  opportunity  of  washing  and  smoothing 
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its  fur.     Ah  a  riilo,  they  arc  retired  animalii,  and  I  have  known 

peoplo  to  spciul  (lays  liuforf  llicy  «ot  a  <  lianre  of  obscrvitv^ 
thfin  in  lluir  wild  stale.  'I  liu  IrooptTs  were  anxious  to  dig 
some  of  tlic  poor  little  things  out  Cor  the  jnirposc  of  eating 

them,    Imt   on    the  srorc   of  want   of  time,  both    I. and 

myself  opposed  their  destruction,  and  by  this  time  dinner  being 
over,  the  post  prandial  pipe  rediK  ed  to  ashes,  and  the  horses 
rested,  we  started  onward  on  our  journey. 

It  is  not  my  inlontion  to  inlli(  t  every  inri<lenf  of  our  trip 
on  the  reader ;  enough  lias,  I  trust,  been  said  to  show  how  a  trip 
of  this  nature  is  conducted,  and  I  feel  that  in  touching  on  the 
recovery  of  the  horses  at  all,  I  have  rather  digressed  from  the 
path  1  liid  ment.illy  marked  out  when  I  commenced  these 
papers.    Looking  back  over  my  old  journals  and  pictures,  1 


find  many    things    crop  up    that    had    before    escaped    my 

memory,  and  thinking  they  may  prove  of  interest,  I  feci  loath 
to  leave  them  uiinotii  ed.  This  must  be  my  ex(  use  for  takmg 
the  reader  away  from  the  scan  h  of  Hinchinbrook  Island,  which 
I  hope  to  des(  ribe  in  a  future  jiaper,  and  will  therefore 
conclude  this  by  saying  that  we  ace  omplisheil  our  object,  and 
reached  Cardwell  by  midni;.;ht,  to  find  that  the  Dityiii;/il  had 
only  arrived  that  afternoon,  and  had  not  yet  commenced  to 
disi  harge  her  cargo.  I  found  'I'mn  Frewin,  her  skipper  and 
owner,  who  had  not  yet  retired  to  his  cockroachy  bunk,  and 
after  a  few  words  on  his  part,  in  whic  h  he  professed  his  willing- 
ness to  assist  in  findin'.^  the  /-iva's  crew,  and  the  iirolTer  of  cer- 
tain terms  on  mine,  I  went  home,  stifl  with  my  long  ride,  and 
speedily  became  oblivious  to  all  external  inlkienccs. 
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If  any  one  wishes  to  realise  the  state  of  society  four  centuries 
ago,  and  to  know  how  our  ancestors  lived  and  acted  in  the  good 
old  times  of  the  Middle  Agcn,  he  cannot  do  better  than  spend 
one  Kastcr  of  his  life  at  Seville. 

Instead  of  poring  over  quaint  old  chronicles,  let  him  travel 
southwards,  and  there,  in  the  sunny  capital  of  Andalusia,  he 
will  see  living  men  and  women  acting  the  counterparts  of  those 
strange  scenes  which  he  doubtfully  reads  of  in  his  library  at 
home. 

Nothing  would  seem  more  foreign  to  our  present  mode  of 
feeling,  than  that  noble  l.idics  should  walk  the  streets  of 
London  in  solemn  penitential  or  fimeral  procession,  as  Shakes- 
peare describes  the  Duchess  of  ("iloucester  or  the  Princess  Anne 
doing.  Yet  to  this  day  the  noblest  women  of  Spain  may  be 
seen  barefooted  and  with  lighted  tapers,  treading  the  stony 
streets  of  Seville.  There,  too,  in  the  famous  Feria,  he  will  see 
what  our  old  I'.nglish  fairs  once  were,  before  tlrey  dwindled 
away  in  utter  disrepute  and  shabbiness.  Everyone  has  been 
told  a  thousand  times  that  Sjiain  is  centuries  behind  the  rest  of 
Kurope,  but  only  those  who  have  witnessed  her  strange  Easter 
customs  and  ceremonies,  can  understand  into  what  an  old 
world  they  carry  one  b.ack. 

A  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel — so  strange  and  unexpected 
that  it  was  some  time  before  we  could  realise  our  own  good 
luck — took  us  up,  the  cml  of  March,  1867,  out  of  the  fog,  and 
frost,  and  snow  of  London  streets,  and  carried  us  off  to  Spain. 
We  had  had  no  time  for  preparation,  no  time  to  "  get  up"  the 
subject  by  reading  all  that  rrent  travellers  have  said  about  it, 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  we  enterc;'.  the  country  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  doings  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  fifteenth  and 
the  sixteenth  centuries  than  in  the  nineteenth.  Thanks  to  Mr. 
Prescott,  and  others  who  have  written  on  that  picturesque  era, 
we  knew  far  more  about  the  subjects  of  the  "  Catholic  King," 
than  about  those  of  Queen  Isabella  II.  Our  ignorance 
had  its  drawbacks,  but  It  had  also  its  advantages.  Some 
things  we  may  have  overlooked  altogether,  but  whatever  we  did 
see,  we  saw  through  our  own  eyes,  and  jiondercd  over  with  our 
own   thoughts.     Spain  was  dien  a  blank  page  in  our  minds. 


Some  out  of  the  crowds  of  impressions  which  have  since  f  id 
it  we  shall  endeavour  to  put  together  here,  thinking  that  in 
these  days,  when  so  many  advocate  the  revival  of  ancient 
customs,  we  may  find  some  who  will  like  to  hear  how  these 
customs  are  canied  on  in  the  country  where  they  have  attained 
their  greatest  development 

On  the  1 2th  of  April  we  awoke  in  Seville.  The  main  object 
of  our  travels  was  readied  ;  Burgos,  Madrid,  Toledo,  and  never- 
to-be-forgotten  Cordova,  were  fresh  in  our  memories — but  if  all 
the  glories  of  all  these  jilaces  were  rolled  into  one,  we  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  Seville  would  have  surpassed  them  all.  Docs 
any  city  described  by  poets  and  immortalised  by  great  artists 
ever  quite  realise  what  the  imagination  has  painted  ?  We  doubt 
it.  We  have  heard  some  scenery  extolled,  and  when  we  have 
stood  in  the  midst  of  it,  have  felt  that  not  one  syllable  top 
much  had  been  said — that  human  language  was  all  too  cold  to 
express  the  sublime  beauty  of  the  reality.  Hut  we  never  felt 
that  quite  in  any  city,  however  full  of  beauty  and  interest.  Who 
does  not  remember  the  sensation  of  reaching  some  city  they 
have  longed  to  visit,  of  feeling  that  the  poets  and  painters  have 
combined  to  deceive  them?  We  must  plead  guilty  to  some 
such  feeling  when  we  took  our  first  walk  in  Seville.  The  streets 
were  not  quite  so  narrow,  the  houses  not  quite  so  picturesque, 
the  faces  shaded  by  the  mantilla  not  always  so  beautiful  as  we 
had  hoped  to  find  them.  We  walked  on — disappointment  was 
perhaps  at  its  height  when  we  came  in  sight  of  the  plain  un- 
graceful exterior  of  the  cathedral ;  but  when,  striving  to  avoid 
the  officiousness  of  the  dirty  beggars  at  the  door,  we  lifted  the 
greasy  curtain  and  entered,  all  thoughts  of  disappointment 
vanished  from  our  minds.  We  stood  in  one  cf  the  grandest 
shrines  which  human  devotion  ever  reared  to  (iod.  The  light 
was  subdued,  but  without  producing  any  impression  of  darkness, 
for  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  not  excluded,  as  in  our  churches 
at  home,  by  the  stained  glass  which  filled  every  window,  but 
pouring  through  it  darted  several  jiatches  of  brilliant,  qui'cring 
colour  on  the  marble  floor  and  lofty  columns,  it  \vas  only 
when  the  curtain  at  one  of  the  doors  was  drawn  aside,  3s 
seme  fresh  worshipper  passed  in,  and  the  strong  yellow  light 
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flooilcil  ihc  pavement,  tliat  tnc  remembered  the  glare  and  the     ytl  every  freih  visit  jncr.-.m-cl  ournon.l.  r  ,iii.l  mir  ,i<lmir,\iioiiof 
heat  without. 

Strange  it  was  that  llie  same  spot  roiild  be  at  once  so 
solemn  anil  so  lull  of  life.  The  cathedral  scemcil  like  an  epi- 
tome of  the  city.  Its  majestic  aisles,  as  wide  as  .Seville's  streets 
were,  as  crowded  ,is  lluv.  'the  l]oj,'nar,  pi(tiires(|iie  in  liis  rigs, 
and  repulsive  from  his  tilth  and  his  deformitiis— the  h.indsdinc 
•eftora  in  her  biack    dress  and   graceful    m.iiHili.i— ilio   ihh,i 


the  great  cathe(lr.d.  Like  all  things  di.it  arc  well  pioportiunei 
its  si/e  was  the  last  thinj;  that  struck  us.  It  w.i,  ii,,t  till  wc-  li.id 
seen  it  ni.iny  times,  thnmKod  though  not  hllod  with  thous.uuls 
of  worshippers,  who  seemeil  in  prci)jiti(ii\  to  its  |,,|i>  pillars  hut 
,is  sw.iini'!  of  aiils  benc.ith  a  ^rove  of  .nii  icnt  tins  tli.il  \u- 
tJK.  lU-hlv  iHidc  Tstood  its  vastness.  As  in  .dl  .Sp.uiish  1  liuic  hcs. 
the   ii.ue    is    Moikcd   Ipy   the   c.v.i,   bin    li.re  the    width  .iiid 
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mother  nursing  her  <hild  on  the  steps  of  the  tron — yes,  even 
the  dogs  contentedly  running  hither  and  thither  among  the 
crowd,  all  were  there,  and  all  seemed  equally  at  home.  Some 
knelt  here,  some  there,  some  came,  some  went,  some  joined  the 
throng  who  worshipped  before  the  high  altar — som,-  sat  apart 
in  the  (luict  chapels.  There  were  no  seats  of  any  kind,  each 
sat,  or  knelt,  or  stood  wherever  he  chose.  The  cathedral 
seemed  a  mighty  jiarable  intended  to  exemplify  the  claims  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  embraced  all  alike,  rich  and  poor,  in 
her  loving  arrr.s.  ,\mid  so  much  diat  seems  to  us  hollow  and 
theatrical,  this  i ;  the  one  attrai  live,  almost  the  redeeming,  feature 
of  Roman  Catholic  worship. 

This  much  wc  saw  and  could  appreciate  at  thg  hist  glance, 


grandeur  of  tlu  double  aisles  on  bolli  side;  of  it,  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  space  in  the  centre.  Here,  as  in  nil  great  Kciman 
Catholic  services,  the  human  worshippers  sink  into  insignili- 
cance,  contrasted  with  the  solemn  ritual  and  the  glorious  place 
of  worship. 

.Su(  h  was  the  scene  in  which  tlie  strange  ciistomr,  and  gor- 
geous ceremonie;  of  Holy  Week  were  to  be  cna<  ted,  and  in 
whi( h  we  were  to  piss  a  great  portion  of  our  time  during  our 
stay  in  the  city. 

At  the  v^estern  end  r.f  the  c.ithedral  a  large  montimcnt  in 
white  and  gold  had  been  erected  for  the  reception  of  ihc  bust, 
which  is  yearly  borne  thither  in  the  solemn  c  oir.meDor.ilion  of 
the  burial  of  our  Lord.      It  was  a  strange  reprcjeinallc  n  of  the 
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tomb  hewn  out  ia  the  rock,  and  looked  better  fitted  for  a  ball- 
room than  for  its  place  in  the  solemn  and  massive  church,  but 
afterwards,  when  we  saw  it  lighted  up  with  hundreds  of  tapers, 
tlie  beauty  of  the  effect  almost  made  us  forgive  its  incongruity. 
In  our  first  visit  to  the  cathedral  we  saw  and  admired  Murillo's 
celebrated  picture  of  the  "Vision  of  St.  Anthony,"  wliich  hangs 
in  rather  a  neglected  condition  in  one  of  the  chapel  >,  and  also 
otiier  works  of  his  in  the  chapter-house. 

A  visit  to  the  sacristy  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
in;,'  the  plate  and  vestments,  which  we  saw  displayed  during 
the  following  week.  The  latter  were  marvels  of  elnborate  em- 
broidery, but  the  former  did  not  bear  a  close  inspection,  as  al\ 
the  great  candlesticks  were  so  covered  with  dirt  and  wax,  that 
there  was  nothing  to  admire  in  them  beyond  their  stated  value. 
.Scarci'ly  of  more  interest,  though  likewise  considered  of  enor- 
mous value,  were  the  relics  and  the  jewels,  to  which  wc  gave 
some  minutes  of  cold  attention  before  wc  left  the  cathedral. 

Passing  out  imder  the  shadow  of  the  Cliralda,  the  noble 
Moorish  tower  which  now  serves  as  the  campanile,  wo  crossed 
over  to  the  Alcazar.  A  few  steps  carricl  us  from  one  extreme 
of  architecture  to  another,  but  the  two  buildin;;s  had  so  little  n 
rommon  that  the  contrast  could  make  no  difference  in  our 
appreciation  of  eidier. 

From  the  sublime  grandeur  of  the  cathedral  we  stepped  at 
once  into  the  fairy-like  creation  of  Moorish  taste  and  luxury. 
Instead  of  the  solid  masonry  which  seemed  to  express  the 
stability  whicli  it  ensured,  the  very  walls  at  the  Alcazar  appeared 
mere  curtains  of  delicate  lace,  as  flimsy  as*  a  dream  and  as 
evanescent.  And  yet — strange  thought — tliey  were  as  ancient  as 
the  cathedral  itself,  and  represented  a  time  when  the  Moors 
filled  the  land  with  beauty  and  romance.  Arcliitects  may  say 
that  these  delicate  arabescpies  wiili  their  subtle  and  graceful 
lines  and  curves — too  intricate  for  the  eye  to  follow — show 
debasement  of  taste  and  degradation  of  art.  \V'e  care  not. 
The  Alcazar  threw  its  glamour  over  us,  and  we  defy  anyone — 
save  a  crabbed  art  critic  bound  to  his  preconceived  notions  and 
theories — to  stand  in  its  courts  and  chanibLis  in  the  clear  light 
of  a  Spanish  April  noon,  and  not  be  fascinated  by  its  bewitching 
beauty.  It  seemed  too  delicate  for  any  one  less  etiicreal  than 
a  fairy  princess,  and  we  learnt  with  sin-i)rise  that  it  is  not  many 
years  since  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  who 
resided  hero  till  his  larger  but  more  commonplace  palace  in 
the  Alameda  was  assigned  him.  The  Alcazar,  as  it  now 
stands,  was  built  by  Pedro  the  Cruel  at  a  time  when  Spanish 
princes  were  the  allies  and  not  the  persecutors  of  the  Moors. 
Here  he  held  his  court,  and  Maria  Padilla  reigned.  Since 
those  days  it  has  seen  many  reverses  of  fortune,  and  it  is  only 
([uito  recently  that  t'le  whitewash  has  been  removed  from  its 
walls,  and  the  tasteful  colouring  restored.  Red,  blue,  white, 
and  gold  are  the  only  colours  used  throughout  the  building,  yet 
these  delight  us  again  and  again  by  the  variety  and  beauty  of 
their  combin.uion. 

The  ceilings,  the  doors,  and  the  shutters  are  also  filled  with 
arabescjues  constructed  in  a  kind  of  wooden  mosaic,  and  the 
eye  cannot  rest  on  an  inch  of  surface  which  is  not  covered  and 
adorned  with  a  graceful  pattern. 

The  scenery  is  perfect,  but,  alas,  there  are  no  actors ;  no 
Fidtans  or  sultanas,  no  gallant  knights  and  fair  ladies  will  ever 
people  this  charming  dwelling,  which  almost  makes  one  believe 
in  a  good  old  time  when  romance  was  reality. 

The  bath-house,  where  the  courtiers  tasted  the  water — iij 


extravagant  flattery — afte.  it  had  been  used  by  the  fair  Maria 
PadillJi,  was  a  most  uninviting  damp  cellar,  and  we  were  glad 
to  escape  from  it  into  the  garden,  and  wander  among  its 
beautiful  flowers.  The  air  of  Paradise  could,  not  have  been 
more  deliciously  soft  and  scented  than  that  we  there  breathed. 
It  seemed  to  steal  away  the  past  and  the  future  from  one's 
mind,  and  to  leave  nothing  but  a  voluptuous  sense  of  present 
existence.  Beai  tiful  scenery  and  harmonious  sounds  often  pro- 
duce this  eflfect,  but  one  seldom  experiences  it — especially  in 
our  cool  and  northern  climate — through  the  senses  of  feeling  and 
smell.  We  had  now  felt  it  twice  in  Spain  ;  once,  when  we 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  Orange-court  at  Cordova,  and  again 
here  in  the  gardens  of  the  Alcazar.  It  bewitched  us  so 
thorourhly,  that  we  detested  'he  very  thought  of  criticism, 
and  tried  to  turn  away  'our  eyes  .'■•oni  the  ugly,  mock-rustic 
walls  which  enclosed  our  Eden,  and  o  forget  the  abseiice  of 
turf,  which  to  English  eyes  (could  they  '^ ,  critical  here)  made 
Paradise  look  somewhat  like  a  wilderness.  Then  the  quaint 
fountains,  springing  up  suddenly  through  the  gravel  paths  under 
our  feet,  completed  our  enchantment,  and  it  was  some  minutes 
after  we  left  the  palace  before  we  could  recall  our  minds  from 
f:'iry-land  to  cvery-day  life. 

Leaving  these  miracles  of  architecture,  we  proceeded  to  the 
Caridad,  an  old  almshouse  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
original  Don  J.;an,  and  there  feasted  our  eyes  on  the  master- 
pieces of  Murillo's  art.  We  shall  not  attempt  here  a  descrip- 
tion— much  less  a  criticism — of  all  the  paintings  we  saw  and 
admired  in  Seville.  The  task  would  be  beyond  our  powers. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  no  one  who  has  not  visited  Spain  can  form 
any  idea  of  Murillo's  power,  and  that  those  who  have  seen  and 
studied  his  works  in  the  Spanish  galleries  and  churches,  will 
ever  after  esteem  him  one  of  the  world's  greatest  painters.  The 
Caridad  contains  some  of  his  finest  pictures,  of  which  "La  Sed" 
and  "  San  Juan  de  Dios,"  are  the  most  famous.  Two  others  of 
the  infvut  Saviour  and  of  St.  John  were  veiled  in  consequence 
of  the  approach  of  Holy  \Veek,  a  custom  which  is  almost  the 
only  disadvantage  of  visiting  Seville  at  this  season. 

\\'hen  we  left  the  Caridad,  we  had  already  done  a  good 
day's  work ;  but  our  labours  were  not  yet  over.  "  Pilate's 
House"  Had  yet  to  be  seen;  and,  as  we  knew  the  following 
week  would  be  fully  employed,  we  determined  to  despise 
fatigue,  and  visit  it  at  once.  The  name  w.-xs  strange,  like  many 
otiicr  things  in  Seville.  One  would  be  startled  to  find  Pilate's 
house  still  standing  anywhere  ;  it  was  doubly  surprising  to  meet 
with  it  in  Spain.  We  found,  however,  that  this  only  professes 
to  be  a  copy  built  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  one  who  had 
visited  the  original  at  Jerusalem.  It  looks  fiir  too  modern  and 
too  Moorish  to  inspire  one  with  much  respect  for  the  tradi- 
tion ;  but  it  needs  nothing  to  enhance  the  effect  of  its  graceful 
beauty.  The  house  is  in  the  same  style  as  the  Alcazar,  which 
it  almost  cfjuals  in  everything  except  size.  The  cool  court, 
or  /laf/o,  as  it  is  called  hero,  the  shady  arcade  coveted  with 
beautiful  arabesques,  and  the  oriental  windowless  apartments 
opening  from  it,  charmed  us  here  also,  and  again  carried  us 
away  into  the  realm  of  romance. 

.  "Pilate's  House"  was  once  the  residence  of  the  Dukes  of 
Medina-Ca:ii,  and  still  belongs  to  the  owner  of  that  grand  old 
title,  who,  however,  seldom  or  never  inhabits  it  now.  If  it  be 
true  that  "a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever,'  the  duke  must 
be  a  happy  man  indeed  who  can  aftbrd  to  neglect  "  Pilate's 
House."     Everything    about   it   wore   an   abandoned    aspect, 
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especially  the  little  enclosed  garden,  which  was  a  real  jungle 
of  beautiful  roses.  A  miserable  cat — a  shorn,  ragged,  tail-less 
creature,  so  disfigured  by  Spanish  cruelty  as  to  be  harilly 
recognisable  for  a  cat  at  all — skipped  about  the  patio,  with  a 
forlorn  attempt  at  playfulness,  and  seemed  the  only  inhabitant 
of  what  had  once  been  filled  with  the  gayest  and  brightest  life 
of  Spain. 

When  we  had  thoroughly  examined  this  little  gem,  we 
returned  home,  our  minds  filled  with  all  the  beauties  we  had 
seen  in  our  long  morning's  ramble,  and  thinking  that  if  our 
first  impression  of  the  city  had  disappointed  our  expectations, 
we  should  have  been  unimagin  '.ive  indeed  if  a  nearer  inspection 
had  produced  that  effect.  . 

PALM  SUNDAY. 

The  next  morning  we  were  again  in  the  cathedral.  It  was 
scarcely  eight  o'clock,  yet  th.e  wliole  building  was  crowded. 
We  had  no  time  now  to  pause  on  the  threshold  to  admire  and 
revere  its  beauty,  for  the  service  had  already  commenced ;  and 
if  we  delayed,  every  spot  from  whence  a  view  of  the  high 
altar  could  be  obtained  would  be  filled  up.  We  hurried  on, 
•ind  secured  a  good  position  on  the  northern  side  of  the  lias- 
can.  The  coro  had  been  united  to  the  high  altar  by  low 
railings,  wliich  kept  open  a  path  of  conmiunication  between 
them.  On  both  sides  of  this  was  a  wide  space  filled  with  a 
crowd  of  women,  kneeling  or  sitting  on  their  heels  in  the 
picturesque  fashion  which  is  universal  liere,  but  which  is 
so  essentially  uncomfortable  to  all  whom  long  habit  has  not 
accustomed  to  a  dirty  as  well  as  a  stony  se.it.  All  were  in 
black,  wearing  the  mantilLi,  and  carrying  alternately  in  tlieir 
hands  a  fan  or  a  prayer-book.  A  dense  crowd  of  men  of  every 
class  stood  around  them. 

The  high  gilt  railings  concealed  much  that  was  going  on 
from  us ;  but  we  could  see  the  ofhciating  priests  passing 
rapidly  to  and  fro  before  the  altar,,  waving  long  palms.  Within 
the  screen,  on  a  raised  and  canopied  platform,  were  the  chairs 
of  state,  occupied  by  the  Due  de.  Montpensier  and  his  two 
daughters.  Tresently  we  saw  all  the  priests  within  the  rails 
form  in  line,  each  bearing  a  tajier  in  liis  hand,  while  an  old 
priest  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  in  a  monotonous  chant  read 
something  for  a  few  minutes.  What  this  was,  or  even  in  wliat 
language — whether  Spanish  or  Latin — it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish,  for  no  single  articulate  sound  reached  us.  When 
he  ceased,  a  pretty  ceremony  began.  Three  tall  plaited  i\'ilms 
were  first  presented  to  the  royal  part)-,  who  kissed  tliem 
reverently  as  they  received  them.  Then  all  the  priests  came 
lip  in  procession  from  the  coro — some  dressed  in  black,  some 
in  violet,  and  some  in  white  ;  and  as  they  ascended  the  altar 
steps,  they  each  received  a  long  waving  branch,  and  bore  it 
back  again  to  their  places.  All  came,  of  every  degree,  even 
down  to  the  little  choristers,  who,  in  tlicir  scarlet  robes,  trotted 
hither  and  thither  wiih  evident  pride  and  delight  in  their  tall 
boughs.  As  they  all  trooped  back  again  in  picturesque  dis- 
ortler,  the  effect  was  wonderfully  beautiful.  The  rich  colouring 
of  the  priest .'  vestments,  contrasting  with  the  black  dresses  of 
the  crowd  jf  women  in  the  foreground,  and  the  light  graceful 
palms,  giving  life  and  motion  to  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the 
cathedral,  formed  altogether  a  subject  worthy  of  the  brush  of  a 
prcat  colourist.  It  was  but  one  out  of  many  gorgeous  effects 
which  we  had  witnessed  before  we  had  been  a  week  in  Seville  ; 
bu.   .  .ing  the  f.rst,  we  admired  it  perhaps  the  most  of  all. 


A  movement  in  the  crowd  around  us  next  dircrled  our 
attention  to  a  procession  which  w.is  forming,  in  tiie  ai^le  behind 
us ;  and  we  crossed  over  to  see  it.  Kirst  came  a  number  of 
priests  bearing  veiled  crucifixes  on  the  top  of  high  poles,  whirli 
were  draped  so  curiously  as  to  resemble  huge  laiUerns  of 
different  ccjjoured  silks.  We  were  afterwards  told  iIkU  the 
cross-bars  on  these  denoted  the  dilferent  parishes  from  which 
each  came — every  church  sending  its  crucifix  on  this  day  to 
take  part  in  the  procession.  Following  these,  came  more 
priests,  carrying  the  huge  silver  caiullesticks  which  we  had  seen 
the  previous  day  in  the  sacristy,  willi  numbers  of  oliiers  with 
their  palms;  llien  the  choir,  singing  tlie  words  of  the  gospel 
(Matt,  xxi.)  recording  our  S.aviour'.i  entry  into  Jerusalem  ;  and 
behind  them,  a  long  train  of  the  superior  clergy  in  glistening 
robes.  We  were  too  near  for  the  |)rocession  to  ap[)ear  solemn. 
We  had  not  yet  become  accustomed  to  the  disorder,  which 
we  afterwards  found  to  be  the  rule  in  (liese  matters  at  Seville. 
No  one  kept  any  particular  place,  or  had  any  regard  for  his 
neighbour's.  Some  walked  slowly;  some  faster;  some  a]i- 
peared  absorbetl ;  some  chatted  among  themselves,  or  with 
their  acquaintances  in  the  crowd  ;  while  the  merry  little  choris- 
ters fenced  one  another  witli  their  pliant  boughs.  The  old 
cardinal-archbishop  followed  in  his  magnificent  vestmenls  ami 
mitre,  with  raised  hand  blessing  the  bending  crowd  to  right 
.and  left.  Lastly  came  the  duke  and  his  two  daughters,  e.ach 
bearing  their  plaited  p.-lm  ;  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  )  oung 
girls,  in  their  elegant  dresses  and  while  hue  nianlillas,  were 
rather  out  of  place  at  the  end  of  the  long  line  of  priests.  'I'lie 
procession  passed  down  the  aisle,  and  out  into  the  street, 
where,  in  the  bright  sunlight,  it  looked  almost  more  pictures(|ue 
than  within  the  building.  Every  balcony  was  draped  with  gay 
hangings,  and  crowded,  as  was  also  the  street  below,  with  the 
':pcclai)rs  who  had  assembled  to  watch  its  repeated  pr();^;ress 
round  the  cathedral.  Every  man  uncovereil  as  it  i)assed. 
We  were  amused  './y  seeing  one  unauthorised  processionist  a 
mule  laden  with  green  wheat^oin  in  immediately  behind  ihe 
royal  party.  The  officials  pounced  indignantly  on  the  intruder ; 
but  botii  he  a'-d  his  master — a  rough,  uncouth-looking  peasant 
— seemed  unwilling  to  be  driven  back,  and  a  sliglit  altercation 
ensued,  before  tiigiiily  and  propriety  were  restored  to  the 
procession. 

We  stood  on  the  raised  pl.itfonn  which  surrounds  the 
cutliedral  until  the  last  of  the  long  hue  h.id  passed  out  of  sight, 
and  then,  remeinberiiig  that  our  own  bodily  and  spirilu.il  needs 
were  unsatisfied,  we  returned  home  to  breakfast  before  we  set 
out  again  to  seek  the  English  church.  Alter  a  !iot  walk  -for 
die  service  must  needs  begin  at  the  orthodox  English  hour  of 
eleven,  when  the  sun's  rays  are  at  their  strongest — we  found 
the  English  consulate,  and,  in  a  long,  low  room  upstairs,  a 
congregation  assembled.  Never,  perliaps,  were  we  in  any 
place  where  the  accessories  were  so  little  (onclusive  to  devo- 
tion. The  walls  were  hung  with  wretched  daubs  of  all  sorts — 
family  portraits,  Veiiuses,  and  Cujiids  ,  and  sacred  subjects  in 
promiscuous  arrangement;  while  the  corners  of  the  room  \>ere 
filled  with  cupboards,  in  whidi  the  consul's  dessert  seemed  to 
have  been  put  away,  together  with  odds  and  ends  of  the  most 
miscellaneous  description.  As  for  the  preacher—  alas  !  we  fe.ir 
that  during  nis  discourse  we  thought  more  of  good  old  (leorge 
Herbert's  excellent  but  difiicult  maxim;  "Judge  not  thy 
preaeher,  f<  r  he  is  thy  judge,"  th.m  of  either  his  text  or  his 
commentaries.     But  yet,  in  sp.tc  of  place  and  preacher,  there 
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was  something  in  the  scrviro  here  wliirh  wc  hail  not  found  in 
the  ;;urL;cim'i  spcctai  Ic  of  the  i  .itliudral  \vorshi|).  The  siniplo, 
f.iiiiihar  words  ci  hoc-d  by  all  tlic  ( ongrcgation,  and  si)oken 
"witli  the  understanding,'  wltl'-  wu  do  not  foar  to  say  it— a 
thousand  times  more  really  inii)ressi\e  than  the  rolling  music 
cf  the  "unknmvn  tongue"  chanteil  liy  the  jiriests  alone.  Vet, 
even  with  this( onsohng  thought,  wecovdil  not  butwi^h  that  the 
religi(jn  of  I'aigland's  |)eoi)lc  was  more  worthilv  and  decently 
exhibited  among  those 
wlio  are  taught  to  con- 
sider us  as  a  nation  of 
lialfrec  laiuK'cl  heathen. 

Ill  the  afternoon  the 
processions  were  to  rom- 
nienre ;  and  not  being 
yet  accustomed  to  Span- 
ish uniHUictuality,  we 
liurried  out  :'.t  three 
o'(  lock,  onl)'  to  fuid 
ourselves  much  too 
early.  Our  guide  ac- 
cordingly i)roposed  to 
take  us  to  the  Church 
of  San  Juan  de  las  I'a'.- 
inas ;  and  as  we  bent 
our  ;,teiis  thither,  we 
were  startled  by  some 
extraordinary  appari- 
tions. Men,  dressed 
enlirelv  in  white  linen 
robes,  and  wearing  on 
their  heads  enormou-ily 
tall  fools'  caps,  the 
folds  of  which  fell  ovei 
their  faces,  and  con- 
ccaleil  e\i-ry  thing  but 
their  eyes,  were  walk- 
ing along  the  .-.ireet:!; 
and,  stranger  still,  ap- 
l)eare,l  to  e.xcite  no  sur- 
l)rise  in  any  one  except 
ourselves  aiul  a  lew  very 
yoiuig  children.  Tiiese 
were  the  ''  Xa/arenos," 
as  they  are  calletl  ;  .uid 
to  the  different  fr.iter 
nities  into  which  they 
are  di\iiled  belong  men 
of  every  class,  from  the 
Jlighest  t<i  the  humblest, 

wlio  c  a.cui  ii  a  jH-ivilego  to  accompany  the  Piisos  di  ring 
Holy  Week  in  this  fantastic  attire.  I'he  dress  is  liere  said 
to  be  tint  worn  by  llie  Jews  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
<riuifixion  ;  but  it  would  be  extremely  hard  to  believe  that 
anything  so  preposterous  and  inconvenient  should  have  ever 
been  the  national  costamc  of  an  Eastern  nation.  It  is  hard.r 
:  till  to  believe  that  any  combination  of  iileas  could  invest  the 
act  of  putting  on  these  comical  garments  with  tlio  character  of 
a  religious  service,  acceptable  to  t'liDd.  and  honourable  in  the 
sight  of  men. 

Arriving  at  the  church  in  which  the  processionists  were 


assembling,  with  true  Spanish  courtesy  we  wore  immediately 
admitted,  on  the  ])lea  of  being  strangers  and  foreigners. 

Never  before  had  the  interior  of  a  church  exhibited  so  ludi- 
crous an  aspect  to  us;  and  it  was  some  time  before  we  could  get 
over  the  impression  diat  we  had  by  mistake  entered  the  green- 
room of  a  theatre,  in  v.  hich  active  jjreparations  for  a  jinnto- 
mime  were  going  c.i.  Here  we  hid  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting at  our  leisure  the  whole  costmne,  from  the  point  of 

tk.e  tall  caj),  to  the  end 
of  the  long  linen  tiain, 
which,  by  day,  is  carried, 
like  a  lady's  court  train, 
over  the  wearer's  aim, 
and  by  night  is  allowed 
to  .trail  its  whole  length 
of  four  and  a  half  )ards 
along  the  street,  giving 
its  owner  a  .'■till  more 
(iintastic  appearance. 

It  was  a  shock  to 
turn  from  these  "  Na- 
zarenos  '  to  the  objects 
in  whose  honour  they 
were  assembled.  Stand- 
ing opposite  one  an- 
other in  the  church 
were  the  two  r<Jsos  or 
platfomis  supi)orting  lifc- 
si/ed  wcoden  figures, 
which  are  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  pro- 
cessions during  Holy 
Week  at  .Seville. 

The  first  —  in  ].osi- 
tion,  not  in  magnificence 
— represented  Christ  in 
a  robe  of  silver  tissue, 
led  b)  two  soldiers 
before  the  throne  of 
Herod.  On  llie  second 
were  the  ^'irgin  and 
St.  John,  dressed  in 
robes  of  ri(h  crim.son 
velvet,  over  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  former, 
flowed  an  enormous 
black,  gold -bespangled 
train.  This  one  also 
was  surmounted  by  a 
black  velvet  canopy, 
and  had  a  great  number  of  tall  tapers  before  it :  a  few  burnt 
before  our  Saviour's  image.  The  figures  and  faces  in  both 
were  well-carved,  and  would  have  been  lifelike  had  they  not 
been  terribly  over-varnished.  The  sufferings  of  Christ  were 
strongly,  even  coarsely,  exjiressed— the  brutality  of  the  soldiers 
—the  sharp  cords  cutting  theunresisting  wrists— antl  the  expres- 
sion of  physical  agony  in  the  binding  figure-all  w  ere  thei  •  and 
even  seemed  dwelt  on  with  delight.  The  comicality  of  the 
"  Penitents  "  was  hardly  a  good  preparation  for  the  emotions 
produced  by  these  figures. 

After  wa'ting  some  time  in  the  church,  we  flattered  car.'-.elvcs 
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we  saw  some  signs  of  the  procession  commencing,  and  hurried 
away  to  take  possession  of  the  balcony  we  had  hired  in  the 
"  Callc  dc  las  Sierpes  "  in  order  to  see  it  defile  through  the 
streets.  AVe  found  our  balcony,  for  which,  by-the-bye,  we  had 
paid  an  exorbitant  price,  was  very  high  up  in  a  cafe  and  billiard 
house,  and  the  click  of  the  balls  mingled  with  the  music  of  the 
procession — when  it  came.  For  of  course  we  had  to  wait  a 
long  time,  though  at  first  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  and  the  con- 
stant variety  in  the  moving  crowd  below,  made  us  forget  how 
time  was  p.assing. 

The  Sicrpes,  so  called  from  its  serpent-like  windings,  is  the 
Bond  Street  of  Seville,  containing  all  the  best  shops  in  the 
town.  It  is  so  narrow  that  no  carriages  pass  through  it,  so 
that  it  .iiore  resembles  a  wide  baz.iar,  or  arcade,  than  an  ordinary 
street.  Up  and  down  this  wandered  beneath  our  feet  the  life 
of  the  swarming  city.  Soldiers  without  number — for  here  in 
Seville  every  tenth  man  is  in  uniform ;  smart  ladies  dressed  in 
every  colour  of  the  rainbow,  but  all  nationalised  by  the  gracefiil 
mantilla  and  never-resting  f;in  ;  ragged  girls  with  roses  set  in 
the  dark  masses  of  tlieir  plaited  hair ;  vendors  of  "  agua  fresca  ;" 
men  in  Andahisian  dress  with  red  sashes  and  round  som- 
breros, and  dandies  in  the  latest  fashions  of  P.aris  and  Madrid. 
Now  and  then  a  tall  f.iir-haired  stranger,  whom  it  was  e.asy  to 
recognise  at  a  glance  for  a  fellow-countryman,  came  by  and 
helped  to  swell  the  motley  throng,  which  was  as  amusing  as 
varied.  l'"or  it  was  a  holiday  crowd,  in  which  every  one  was 
l.iughit;^  and  talking,  and  the  merry  babble  rose  even  to  us 
in  our  exalted  position. 

As  the  afternoon  drew  on,  all  the  windows  and  balconies 
were  filled  with  gay  groups ;  even  to  the  garrets,  out  of  which 
untidy-looking  maidservants  crept  to  enjoy  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  scene. 

The  narrowness  of  the  streets  gave  us  a  full  command  of 
our  opposite  reighbours,  admitting  us  as  it  were  into  a  family 
circle,  and  we  spent  some  time  trying  to  fit  a  history  on  to  the 
personages  in  the  scene  before  us.  There  vas  a  handsome  old 
lady,  with  her  mantilla  becomingly  falling  over  her  rolls  of 
silvery  hair  ;  a  pretty  young  seuorila  receiving  the  polite  atten- 
tions of  a  dandy  boy-oliicer,  whose  thoughts,  however,  seemed 
partly  distracted  by  a  sense  of  the  elegance  of  his  tight  waist, 
well-fuiing  gloves,  and  huge  peg-top  trousers,  which  were 
apparently  extended  by  artificial  means  ;  and,  lastly,  a  litdc  girl, 
a  mere  baby,  toddling  about  the  room,  using  a  miniature  tan 
with  a  grace  and  dexterity  never  seen  out  of  Spain. 

We  had  more  tlian  enough  leisure  to  watch  this  group,  and 
h.ad  begun  to  find  the  ceaseless  motions  of  the  fans  was  fidgetting 
and  worrying  beyond  description,  before  our  attention  was  called 
off  by  the  appearance  of  the  procession. 

It  was  nearly  six  o'clock  before  we  saw  the  first  "  Naza- 
tenos"  turn  the  corner  of  the  street,  and  we  hailed  them  with 
joy.  I'.very  hat  was  taken  off  as  they  advanced,  but  otherwise 
no  sign  of  any  deeper  feeling  than  curiosity  and  amusement 
could  be  traced  in  the  crowd.  No  order  was  maintained  in  the 
procession  itself— e.ich  quaint  "Penitent"  walking  slowly  down 
the  street  without  any  regard  to  his  companions,  and  only  turn- 
ing round  occasionally  to  see  if  the  Pasos  were  still  following. 
The  weight  of  these  is  so  enormous  that  the  twenty-four  stout 
bearers,  who,  hidden  by  the  drapery,  support  them  on  their 
shoulders,  are  obliged  to  halt  for  rest  at  almost  eve.y  hundred 
yards  of  their  path. 

It  is  said  that  an  attempt  was  once  made  to  draw  tliem  on 


wheels,  but  the  figures  were  so  much  shaken  by  the  roughness 
of  the  streets  that  it  was  impossible  to  repeat  the  experiment. 
In  any  other  country  the  inference  would  have  been  that  the 
streets  ought  to  be  better  paved — here,  in  Spain,  the  only  idea 
was  to  return  to  the  more  primitive  arrangement.  So  the  tre- 
mendous burden  is  still  borne  along  on  men's  shoulders,  and 
will  be  to  the  last  day  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Andalusia. 

When  the  figure  of  Christ  had  been  carried  through  the 
street,  more  "  Penitents  "  followed,  in  purple  and  jblack  caps, 
among  whom  we  noticed  a  tiny  child,  who  with  much  gravity 
toddled  along  in  his  flowing  white  robes.  Then  came  priests 
swinging  censers,  and  the  clang  of  military  music  announced 
the  coming  of  the  Virgin's  Paso.  It  halted  just  beneath  our 
window,  and  the  music,  which  was  anything  but  solemn,  ceased 
while  the  priests  lighted  all  the  tapers  round  the  figures. 

The  evening  was  fiist  closing  in,  and  though  the  tops  of  the 
houses  were  still  illuminated  by  the  sun's  last  rays,  the  narrow 
street  below  was  dim  with  twilight.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  scene  when  the  heavy  mass  was  again 
set  in  motion,  surrounded  by  its  scores  of  burning  tapers,  when 
the  music  clanged  forth  again  and  a  shower  of  flowers  fell  from 
all  the  windows,  on  the  Virgin's  canopy,  and  on  the  ladies  who 
upheld  the  end  of  her  velvet  train.  The  novelty  of  the  whole 
scene  made  it  almost  appear  unreal,  and  this  impression  was 
helped — indeed  it  may  have  been  suggested — by  the  long  cords 
used  in  summer  for  supporting  the  awnings  that  then  cover  in 
the  street,  but  which  were  novv  for  the  most  ])art  idly  suspended 
above  us,  looking  like  the  apparatus  for  shifting  the  scenes 
at  a  theatre. 

As  soon  as  it  had  passed,  we  hurried  out,  and  plunging  into 
the  less  frequented  streets,  made  our  way  to  the  Plaza  de  la 
Constitucion,  where  the  first  Pitso  was  halting  before  a  balcony 
containing  members  of  the  royal  family.  Every  window  all 
round  the  fine  old  square,  and  every  inch  of  ground  in  the 
large  area,  was  crowded  with  people,  and  the  eflect  was  in- 
describably gay  anil  pretty,  but  to  our  ideas  of  reverence  it  was 
very  painful  to  see  that  life-like  image  of  our  suffering  S.aviour 
borne  along  through  the  laughing  throng.  To  the  people  it 
was  evidently  a  holiday  show  and  nothing  more,  and  when, 
pressed  by  the  crowd,  the  bearers  tottered,  and  the  heavy  mass 
quivered  as  though  it  would  fall  upon  them,  there  was  a  shriek 
of  laughter  which  turned  our  hearts  sick  within  us.  We  seemed 
even  by  our  presence  to  share  the  guilt  of  the  profanity  which 
disgusted  us,  and  we  returned  home  sadly  meditating  on  the 
folly  of  those  who  allow  familiarity  to  breed  contempt  in  matters 
which  should  be  so  solemn  and  so  sacred  to  all. 


It  is  one  of  thi  special  characteristics  of  Spanish  arrange- 
ments, that  they  should  be^madc  without  the  smallest  reference 
to  the  convenience  of  the  public.  Whether  it  be  at  the  picture 
galleries,  the  post-offices,  or  the  railw.ays,  the  i)rinciple  is  invari- 
able that  the  comfort  of  the  oflicials  should  be  studied  before 
that  of  those  whose  servants  they  are,  in  other  countries,  sup- 
poseil  to  be. 

W'c  had  learnt  this  fact  to  our  cost  long  before  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  door  of  the  celebrated  Museo  at  Seville,  so 
we  were  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  gallery  was  not  yet 
open,  and  that  in  fact  it  never  was  opened  except  for  a  very 
limited  period  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  heat  of  the 
sun  would  naturally  incline  people  to  remain  quietly  in  their 
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own  homes.  However,  when  the  finest  collection  of  Muiillo's 
jiictiires  in  the  world  was  the  object  sought,  we  were  not  to  be 
balked  by  a  little  heat,  so  we  determined  to  amuse  ourselves 
till  the  time  for  admission  arrived.  We  must  nevertheless 
charge  the  sun  with  our  neglect  of  the  new  statue  of  .Spain's 
great  master,  and  Seville's  special  glory,  which  has  lately  been 
erected  in  front  of  the  museum.  Standing  as  it  does  in  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  few  open  spaces  in  the  city,  it  enjoys  the 
full  blaze  of  sunlight,  which  at  tiiis  moment  w-is  too  strong  for 
our  northern  eyes. 

A  few  miuutps'  walk  through  some  narrow  streets,  which 
seemed  the  Bclgravia  of  Seville,  brought  us  to  the  Universidad. 
The  houses  in  this  quarter  of  the  town  were  very  attractive,  ami 
we  looked  with  envious  eyes  at  thr  cool  marble  fa /ios  filled 
with  flowers — little  Edens  closed  in  with  iron  gratings,  from 
which  we  strangers  were  excluded.  Yet  even  in  these  streets 
the  stables  were  always  ne.xt  door  to  the  houses,  and  the 
carri.iges  of  their  o'  "srs  were  being  cleaned  within  a  couple  of 
yards  of  the  fro'    aoors. 

In  the  church  of  tlie  Universidad — a  handsome,  classical 
building — we  found  several  good  pictures,  and  some  marble 
monuments  to  various  members  of  the  Ponce  de  Leon  family, 
whose  modern  representative  is  the  Duke  of  Medina-Cocli.  Two 
fac-simile  tombs  with  fine  recumbent  figures,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  aisle,  were  a  novelty  in  church  architecture.  The  princi- 
pal picture  over  ihe  altar  was  unfortunately  veiled,  but  we  were 
able  to  admire  the  two  side  pieces,  and  a  lovely  ir.fant  Saviour 
by  Roellas,  that  are  well  worth  attention.  In  the  president's 
chamber,  into  which  we  were  next  taken,  were  several  other 
pictures,  to  which  great  names  were  attached,  but  none  of  them 
had  any  peculiar  interest.  As  usual,  the  best  were  said  to  be 
in  another  room  which  might  not  be  shown  before  three  in  the 
afternoon.  The  university  is  attended  by  1,500  or  2,000  pupils, 
whose  ages  vary  between  ten  and  twenty-two  ;  but  it  was  now 
the  Easter  vacation,  and  the  whole  place  was  empty  and 
deserted. 

After  peeping  into  one  of  the  class-rooms  we  continued  our 
walk  and  explored  the  niarket-pl.ice,  from  which  we  soon,  for 


pnulenlial  reasons,  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  and  returned  to  make 
a  second  attack  on  the  museum.  This  time  the  doors  were 
open,  and  we  passed  through  some  cloisters  before  we  entered 
the  old  church  which  now  serves  as  a  picture  gallery.  It  was 
once  part  of  a  monastery,  and  was  appropriated  tor  this  purpose 
on  the  suppression  of  the  monks.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  alter  the  character  of  the  building  or  even  to  restore  it,  ai  d 
the  whole  place  looked  dilai)idated  and  uncared-for,  nolwilh- 
staniling  that  it  contained  five-and-lwenty  of  Murillo's  best 
works — Sp.iin's  title-deeds  to  her  place  in  the  ranks  of  art.  In 
the  splendid  galleries  at  M.ulrid  there  were  luxurious  sofas,  on 
which  one  might  repose  while  one's  eyes  feasted  on  the  treasures 
on  the  walls.  Here  one  old  wooden  chair  was  all  the  accom- 
modation provided  for  those  who  had  'oiletl  hillicr  footsore  and 
\.eary,  over  the  rough  stony  streets  in  which  this  city  is  without 
a  rival.  The  pictures  were  worthy  of  more  care,  even  if  ve 
were  unworthy  of  more  comfort.  Those  by  Murillo  are  mostly 
large  vorks — the  smallest,  if  we  remember  rightly,  being  the 
famous  "Servilleta,"  which  he  is  said  to  have  iiaintcd  on  his 
dinner  napkin,  after  being  hospitably  entertained  in  a  monastery. 
It  is  a  half-length  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  but  had  it  been  dif- 
ferently named  we  think  we  should  have  admired  it  more.  The 
expression  of  the  Child's  face  is  so  true  to  nature,  as  he  jieers 
inquisitively  out  of  tlie  fiame  with  a  look  of  liall'-awakeniiig  in- 
telligence, that  it  would  have  been  iierfect  as  the  representation 
of  any  merely  mortal  child.  It  was  too  realistic  for  the  infancy 
of  Christ.  Such  at  least  was  our  humble  criticism — but  wc 
could  find  no  fault  with  the  "San  Tomasde  Villanueva,"  which 
hangs  opposite  to  it.  The  head  and  mitre  of  the  saintly  bishop 
stand  out  in  strong  relief,  and  the  whole  effect  of  the  colouring 
is  somewhat  darker  than  Murillo's  ordinary  style.  'I'he  expres- 
sion of  the  face  is  so  refined  and  thoirghtfiil,  and  the  attitude  so 
fiill  of  dignity  .and  earnest  pity  for  the  crippled  beggar  at  his  feet, 
that  we  had  no  need  to  be  told  of  his  canonisation  to  recognise 
such  a  one  for  a  saint.  In  this  his  fiivourito  work  Murillo 
shows  us  all  an  example  of  the  ennobling  power  of  Christian 
grace,  and  his  heart  must  be  h.ard  indeetl  who  can  resist  lie 
attraction  of  this  matchless  canvas. 
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Racint.,  fencing,  juggling,  and  tumbling  form  p.arls  of  the 
progrannne  of  the  national  lete  d.ays.  Some  of  the  quieter 
sort  of  people  make  excursions  into  the  country,  to  enjoy  a 
picnic  inider  some  shady  grove.  That  the  Japanese  are 
admirers  of  the  romantic  and  the  picturesque  there  can  be  no 
question.  We  have  only  to  pay  a  visit  to  one  or  two  of  the 
great  resor'  i  for  holid.iy-people.  Temples  perched  on  over- 
hanging rocks,  tea-gardens  with  grotto-work,  fimtastic  bridges 
going  under  equally  fantastic  names,  pathw.ays  in  the  woods 
on  the  mountain-side,  pagodas  with  jingling  bells  that  give  a 
note  to  the  winds,  ponds  with  mandarin  ducks,  &c.,  are  items 
in  the  general  aspect  of  pleasure  quarters. 

Nor  are  they  far  to  seek ;  every  considerable  town  has  its 


picnic  neighbourhood.  The  ancient  capital,  Kara,  is  fnnous 
for  its  beauties  in  this  respect ;  being  now  partly  in  ruins,  it  is 
so  quiet  a  spot  tliat  tame  deer  run  about  the  deserted  streets, 
and  eat  cakes  from  the  hands  of  the  excursionists,  'i'here  are 
other  places  almost  innumerable  where  pleasure-seekers  direct 
their  steps  at  holiday-time. 

The  temples  in  Jaii.in  are  universally  the  ccnires  of  all  holi- 
days, and  the  outer  courts,  like  tlie'l'emple  at  Jerusalem  of  ol<l, 
are  filled  with  petty  shopkce|)crs  and  sellers  of  all  manner  of 
wares.  The  vestibules  of  some  of  the  temples  are  used  as 
picture  galleries,  where  portraits  of  the  most  celebrated 
beauties  arc  displayed  in  all  the  gorgeousness  of  their  altire, 
and  sugiTcstive  of  anything  but  reliyious  ideas.     M.i'iy  r  f  thcoe 
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objectionable  customs  will  doubtless  be  swept  away,  and  in 
consideration  of  luiropcan  tastes,  the  Japanese  will  remove 
much  that  might  offend. 

Anion);;  the  objects  of  natural  si  enery  in  Japan  we  must 
not  forget  the  lakes.  The  finest  is  Lake  Biwa,  so  called  from 
its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  musical  instrument  named  iirva, 
a  sort  of  banjo  with  four  strings,  The  lake  itself  is  shallow, 
and  is  in  some 
narrow  parts 
bridged  over.  It.s 
.shores  are  much 
indented,  and  on 
the  promontories 
thus  formed  stand 
beai'tiful  temples, 
and  many  a  cha- 
teau graces  the 
rising  grounds  on 
its  banks. 

The  Japanese 
legend  is,  that  this 
lake  arose  in  one 
night,  the  groiuid 
or  valley  ivliere  it 
is  having  sunk  in 
conseiiuence  of  an 
e.irthiiuake,  and 
they  say  that  I'u- 
jiyama  became 
higher  on  the  same 
occasion.  Not  far 
from  tiie  lake  is 
the  famous  moun- 
tain Yeyozan,  a 
sacred  eminence 
clothed  with  most 
m.tgnificeut  trees, 
amongst  which 
many  temples  hiile 
themselves,  liw.is 
at  one  tiuie  a  sanc- 
tuary for  those 
who  lied  from 
M  i  a  k  o  during 
times  of  w.ir,  but 
the  great  Nobu- 
nanga,  predecessor 
of  the  I'.mperor 
Taiko-sania,  at- 
tacked  and    took 

the  unfortified  jilace  on  this  mountain,  destroying  the  tem- 
ples and  the  priests.  The  whole  region  is  the  land  of  legend  ; 
giants,  dragons,  and  other  monsters  have  appeared  in  this 
locality  in  |)ast  limes,  so  that  the  spot  is  replete  with  stories  of 
marvel  and  mystery,  and  the  proper  home  of  poets  and  fable- 
mongers. 

JM'ANF.SE   MYTHOLOGV. 

The  early  history  of  Japan  is  enveloped  in  the  mists  of  ages. 
Like  all  other  nations  wii.ch  profess  to  have  a  history,  Japan 
has   had  also  its  mythical   period,  and   the  stories  related   of 
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beings  who  are  said  to  have  lived  in  pre-hiitoric  times  have 
that  beautiful  indistinctness  which  lends  a  charm  to  the  legends 
of  the  past,  and  gives  scope  for  the  imagination  to  fill  up  the 
parts  which  seem  wanting,  and  to  produce  the  \arious  embodi- 
ments of  the  ideas  of  ancient  worthies. 

Nothing   is  more  grateful  to  the  mind  of  every  educated 
Japanese  than  the  recital  of  the  stories  of  the  ancient  Aawi — 

apoiheosised  kings 
and  warriors  —  or 
to  listen  to  the  de- 
tails of  wars  and 
contests  for  the 
rights  of  feudal 
lords. 

The  history  of 
Japan,  including 
the  fabulous  times 
also,  is  divided 
into  four  great 
eras  : — i.  The  age 
of  the  Kiimi,  or 
spiritual  rulers.  2. 
'i'he  age  of  Wo-sd, 
or  the  government 
of  tlie  kings.  3. 
The  ago  of  Ha- 
sci,  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Sio- 
guns.  4.  The  age 
of  IVi'-sei-isfiiii,  or 
restoration  of  the 
government  of 
kings.  The  first 
of  these  periods 
relates  to  the  spi- 
ritual rule  of  the 
A'(?w/,and  is  wrap- 
ped in  uncertainty 
an<l  fable.  Even 
tlie  l.inguage  of 
that  i)rc-historic 
time  is  lost,  except 
so  far  as  one  or  two 
books,  which  are 
said  to  represent 
it,  and  they  are 
difficult  to  read 
and  to  compre- 
hend. The  chief 
record  of  anti- 
quity is  the  Ko-zi-ki,  the  title  (a  Chinese  one)  of  a  "Record  of 
Ancient  Things."  The  work  itself  was  written  some  1,200 
years  ago,  and  in  it  are  deposited  the  traditions  of  earlier 
times,  relating  to — first,  the  genealogy  of  celestial  beings  and 
things  ;  secondly,  the  genealogy  of  spiritual  beings  and  things; 
and  thirdly,  the  genealogy  of  material  beings  and  things. 

The  celestials  consist  of  five  Kami,  the  chief  of  whom  was 
.■\me-no-minaka-nuslii,  the  Master  of  the  LTniverse — the  Brahma 
of  Japanese  mythology.  The  second  and  third  Kami  represent 
the  male  and  female  principles,  like  the  Chinese  Yin  and 
)>«!,'.       Whether   the   Japanese   derived    the   idea    from   the 
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Chinese  in  this  particular  is  uncertain.  The  otlicr  two  Kaini 
seem  to  have  no  recorded  st.atus,  but  each  of  these  beings  had 
an  individuality,  was  self-created,  and  had  independent  power 
and  control.  They  dwell  in  tlie  Takiimaiio-hara,  or  "  Place  of 
High  Heaven."  Hara  signifies  a  wild  and  uncultivated  region. 
The  "  Plains  of  Heaven"  may  therefore  be  tlic  equivalent  for 
Takiima-no-lu:i\i. 

They  dwelt  in  supreme  felicity,  and  apparent  indifl'erenie 
to  the  world  of  existence,  until  in  the  next  age  the  second  and 
third  Kami  appear  to  have  co-operated  with  the  spiritual  beings 
of  that  eiu. 


— Izanagi  continued  to  create  Kami  on  v,-.rious  occasions,  and 
by  dit'terent  methods.  The  mourning  for  his  departed  com- 
panion was  the  occasion  of  other  Kami  being  produced.  So 
was  also  tlie  murder  of  one  of  his  sons,  and  the  act  of  his 
purification  from  profane  things.  C)n  this  last  event  three 
mythic  personages  were  develojied.  From  his  left  eye  came 
.Xmaleras-omi-kami,  or  the  dreat  Shining  Spirit  of  the 
Heavens — otherwise  called  Ten-sio-dai-jin.  She  was  intended 
as  governor  of  the  earth,  but  being  so  reMi)lendent  in  beauty 
she  was  conveyed  to  heaven,  and  m.ade  ruler  of  tlie  uni- 
verse.    This  was  evidently  the  sun  itself.     Next  was  jiruduced 
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The  spiritual  genealogy  is  represented  by  twelve  Kami,  and 
this  was  included  in  the  seven  generations  of  the  Spiritual  .\ge. 
The  first  two  are  described  by  themselves,  but  the  remaining 
ten  are  described  in  pairs.  Only  the  last  pair,  who  are  known 
by  the  names  of  Izanagi,  the  male,  and  Izanami,  the  female, 
have  a  proper  history.  They,  in  conjunction  with  the  celesti.il 
Kami,  became  the  medium  by  which  the  creation  was  effected. 

liefore  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  made,  there  existed 
a  chaotic  mass  in  the  form  of  a  birds  egg.  Of  this  the  finer 
parts  ascended,  forming  the  material  heaven — the  firmament ; 
the  coarser  particles  combined  and  formed  the  earth.  The  dry 
land  floated  as  it  were  on  the  waters.  Fourteen  islands  and 
thirty-five  Kami,  or  spirits  of  various  characters,  both  spiritual 
and  material,  were  the  result  also  of  the  labours  of  Izanagi  and 
Izanami. 
^     After  the  disappearance  of  the  latter— the  female  personage 


from  his  right  eye  the  Ruler  of  the  Night,  Tsuki-no-kaini,  or 
the  moon,  and  from  his  nose  Susa-no-wO,  who  was  delegated 
King  of  the  Ocean. 

Varied  tales  arc  told  of  these  clcities,  who  were  continually 
inimical  to  each  other,  Susa-no-wO  being  of  a  very  tiidjuleiil 
disposition.  On  one  occasion  Amateras  had  lo  seek  refuge  in 
a  cavern,  and  hence  arose  complete  darkness  over  the  universe. 
Several  Kami  coniliined  to  coax  or  force  her  from  her  retreat, 
and  they  banished  Susa-no  wo  for  his  misconduct.  While  in 
exile  he  had  killed  a  huge  dragon,  having  first  intoxicated  him. 
In  the  dragon's  tail  was  found  a  sword,  and  this  Susa-no-w6 
presented  to  his  sister  Amateras.  This  sword  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Ame-no-murakumo  or  Kusanagi,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  three  sacred  objects  preserved  by  the  ini|)erial  power  in 
Japan. 

Susa-no-wO  is  credited  with  being  the  first  poet  of  Japan. 
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His  i)rogcny  was  considerable.  One  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
his  sons  was  Okunimushi,  commonly  known  as  Daikoku.  He 
is  worshiiipcd  by  tiic  vulgar  as  the  god  of  Fortune. 

Another  illustrious  Kami,  the  son  of  the  second  celestial, 
yclept  Sukun.a-hikona,  is  commonly  known  as  Yebii,  or  the 
god  of  Happiness,  and  his  im.agc,  whi<h  fig  .res  everywhere,  is 
universally  respected  in  Japan.  These  two  form  the  Penates  of 
every  Japanese  household.  In  this  early  time  they  had  the  dif- 
ficult task  allotted  to  them  of  establishing  peace  and  promoting 
benevolence.     'I'liey  are  .symbols  of  good  luck  and  joy. 

The  government  initiated  by  Amateras  over  Toyowashi 
wara-no-mitsubo-no  Kuni  (the  kingdom  of  Japan)  was  curious. 
.She  decreed  that  it  should  be  ruled  by  her  son,  but  he  declined 
the  honour,  and  she  conferred  it  on  her  grandson,  and  further 
endowed  him  with  three  sacred  things — a  jewel,  a  sword,  and 
a  mirror.  The  jewel  was  call(;d  Vas.ikani-no-magatama ;  the 
sword  was  named  Kasanagi ;  and  the  mirror  Yata-no-Kag.imi. 
The  latter  she  wished  to  be  regarded  as  her  soul,  and  homage 
to  be  paid  to  it  therefore. 

The  newly-apiiointed  governor,  with  a  small  party,  male  and 
female,  descended  in  the  province  of  Hiuga,  on  the  hill  Taka- 
tiwo,  and  was  well  received  liy  the  chiefs  of  the  country.  I  le  was 
succeeded  by  one  of  his  sons,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the 
age  of  580  years.  This  king  was  siu  ceeded  by  a  son  born  of 
a  sea-monster,  a  sort  of  mermaid,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  a 
son  born  of  an  aunt.  And  here  the  first  division  of  Japanese 
history  terminates.  It  is  the  mythical  period,  or  era  of  the 
Kami.     It  was  a  .sort  of  theocracy. 

The  second  era  begins  with  the  government  by  kings.  This 
is  much  more  intelligible  in  e.  Ty  respect.  It  covers  a  period 
of  1,852  years,  beginning  with  n.c.  660,  and  ending  wili>  the 
rise  of  the  Siogun's  power,  A.n.  1192. 

The  first  sovereign  of  this  line  was  Jinuuu,  who,  conmienc- 
ing  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Island  of  Kiusiu,  where  I'riuce 
Satsuma's  territory  now  lies,  struggled  on  for  many  years, 
gr.idually  overcoming  the  wild  tribes,  until  he  reached  the 
province  of  Yamato,  in  the  central  part  of  the  empire,  and 
tliere  he  was  crowned  first  Emperor  of  Jajian.  The  eastern 
and  north-eastern  portion  of  the  country  was  then  inhabited 
by  Yezo  or  Aino  people,  the  same  as  those  which  now  dwell  in 
the  Yezo  Isl.mds,  north-east  of  Japan.  These  were  gradually 
driven  out,  but  not  until  many  generations  had  elapsed,  and 
even  in  the  time  of  the  first  .Siog\ui  the  mountains  of  the  north, 
in  Muts  and  l)ewa,'were  still  occupied  by  barbarians. 

In  Jimmu's  time  the  worship  of  the  Kami  and  the  various 
social  rites  began  to  be  celebrated.  The  recognition  of  one 
wife  or  fiuccn  from  among  the  women  of  the  court  arose  in  this 
period. 

The  history  of  this  lime  is  but  a  chronicle  of  the  acts  of 
successive  emperors,  and  the  only  remarkable  fret  that  strikes 
us  is  the  immense  age  to  which  the  early  emperors  li\ed. 
This  great  age  is  found  in  the  first  seventeen,  five  only  of 
whom  died  before  the  age  of  100  years.  The  most  wonderful 
iii.-,tance  of  longevily  is  that  recorded  of  Take-no-uchi  Sukuue, 
who  served  as  premier  for  five  successive  emperors  during  2.(4 
years,  and  although  his  exact  age  is  not  fixeil,  he  is  believed  to 
have  been  between  330  and  380  years  old  when  he  died. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Kmpcror  Siizin  (b.c.  97-30)  several  un- 
jiortant  events  took  place.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
ability,  anil  was  naturally  of  a  religious  turn.  He  dedicalod  a 
temple  to  the  sacred  mirror  and  sword,  and  deposited  them 


therein,  lest  they  should  be  defiled  by  proximity  to  his  body. 
I'.very  preceding  emperor  had  kept  them  near  his  person.  One 
of  the  imperial  princesses  was  appointed  keeper  of  these  sacred 
objects,  and  it  has  been  customary  ever  since  to  confide  them 
to  the  charge  of  a  female. 

Suzin  was  a  remarkable  legislator.  He  established  military 
rule,  g.ive  encouragement  to  agriculture,  devised  a  .system  ol 
taxation,  and  began  shipbuilding.  During  his  reign  the  first 
foreign  envoy  apiieared  in  Japan.  He  came  from  Stimana, 
now  a  portion  of  Korea. 

A  curious  custom  prevailed  in  Japan  up  to  this  time,  that  of 
burying  the  living  servants  and  others  with  the  dead.  This 
custom  was  common  among  the  Scythians,  as  Herodotus  tells 
us,  when  at  the  burial  of  their  kings  they  interred  also  one  of 
the  king's  concubines,  his  cupbearer,  cook,  groom,  jiage, 
courier,  &c.  The  Japanese  custom  was  similar,  and  probably 
has  a  common  origin  with  the  Scythian. 

About  n.c.  5  the  custom  was  abolished,  but  wooden  images 
were  substituted  for  the  living  persons.  Under  various  modi- 
fications it  has  subsisted  even  to  recent  times. 

A  singular  mode  of  deciding  quarrels  was  inaugurated  about 
this  time.  It  was  a  kind  of  ordeal.  The  parties  concerned 
were  required  to  dip  their  fingers  in  boiling  water,  and  the  de- 
cision was  given  in  favour  of  that  one  who  escaped  unhurt. 

After  several  centuries  of  undetermined  struggles  .against  the 
unruly  tribes  of  the  north-eastern  and  the  western  clans,  a  sort 
of  union  in  military  exploits  led  to  a  martial  spirit  which  cul- 
minated in  an  expedition,  in  the  year  a.d.  200,  against  Korea, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  famous  queen-regent  Zingo-Kogo. 
This  ended  very  successfully,  and  was  producti\e  of  much  gain 
to  Japan.  The  higher  cultivation  of  mind  in  the  peninsula  of 
Korc:i  ''d  to  a  social  re\'olution  in  Japan.  The  conquerors 
were  subdued  by  the  superiority  of  the  Koreans  in  learning  and 
religious  sentiment.  Wani,  a  learned  Korean,  was  invited  to 
Japan,  and  when  he  came  he  brought  with  him  many  Chinese 
books,  especially  the  Confucian  classics,  which  have  ever  since 
maint.iined  a  powerful  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
Jap.inese. 

The  title  of  immigration  from  Korea  set  in,  and  at  different 
periods  a  vast  number  of  the  natives  of  that  country  found  a 
new  home  in  Jajian.  At  one  time  nearly  the  whole  population 
of  seventeen  of  the  southern  districts  left  for  Japan.* 

In  A.I).  552  a  Korean  prince  presented  various  Buddhist 
idols  and  books  to  the  Japanese,  and  soon  after  this  the  merits 
of  the  Buddhist  religion  were  discussed  at  the  imperial  court 
with  much  earnestness.  Some  opposed  the  introduction,  and 
argued  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  bring  in  foreign  gods 
when  dicy  already  possessed  gods  of  their  own,  and  they 
attributed  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  the  land  to  this 
bringing  in  of  strange  gods.  The  influence,  however,  of  the 
new  religion  daily  increased,  and  became  too  ]:owerfiil  to  be 
resisted,  and  this  was  especially  because  the  simple  Japanese 
had  not  sufficient  intellectual  power  at  that  time  to  oppcse  it, 
and  because  no  special  form  of  religious  faith  existed  in  that 
country. 

A  full  tolcKiiion  of  the  Buddhist  religion  was  issued  im- 
mediately after  the  accession  of  the  Empress  Suiko  to  the 
throne,  in  a.d.  593.     She  became  an  ardent  believer  herself, 

*  \Vc  arc  iM.lcbtcil  fur  many  of  these  statements  to  a  .sketcli  of  Japanese 
History  by  Arinori  Nturi,  Kx-Ministcr  for  Jajj.an  at  Washington,  U.S.A. 
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and  many  members  of  her  court  speedily  followed  lier  example. 
During  her  reign  Shotokii,  who  was  heir  lo  the  throne,  and 
acted  as  regent,  was  also  a  great  favourer  of  Buddhism. 

With  this  religion  Chinese  was  largely  introduced,  and 
much  regularity  in  the  management  of  alfairs.  The  first 
written  code  was  indited  in  the  Chinese  language.  The  oflkial 
ranks,  in  twelve  degrees,  were  established,  il  At  C/ii'/ioisi;  in  the 
following  order  :— 

1.  Great  virtue;  2.  Lesser  virtue;  3.  Great  humanity;  4. 
Lesser  liumanity ;  5.  Great  propriety  ;  6.  Lesser  propriety ; 
7.  Great  truth ;  8.  Lesser  truth  ;  9.  Great  righteousness ; 
10.  Lesser  righteousness:  11.  Great  wisdom;  12.  Lesser 
wisdom, 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  five  cardinal  virtues  of  Con- 
fucianism (with  fo/ai,  or  "virtue,"  superadded)  arc  here  in- 
tem.led,  and  they  are  thus  adopted  to  serve  as  official  titles  : — 

I.  Virtue,  the, natural  sense  of  right — natural  conscience  ; 
2.  Humanity,  the  natural  feeling  of  kindness ;  3.  Pro])riety  or 
humility,  the  natural  feeling  of  yielding  to  superiors  ;  .[.  Truth 
or  fidelity,  the  natural  sense  of  obligation  to  keep  faith ;  5. 
Righteousness  or  justice,  the  natural  sense  of  right — law : 
6.  Wisdom  or  prudence,  the  natural  ability  or  intellect. 

This  order  of  oflkial  titles  is  said  to  have  existed  for  seventy 
years,  and  tlien  a  more  complicated  form  succeeded. 

The  Middle  Ages  of  Jaininese  history  were  the  most 
flourishing.  This  period  extended  over  500  years — from  a.d. 
590  to  A.D.  1090.  All  the  government  and  social  system  was 
saturated  with  Buddhism.  Temples  were  erected  everywhere 
in  the  empire,  and  they  served  for  places  of  worshii),  for 
asylums,  and  for  schools,  as  still  they  do  in  other  countries 
where  this  religion  flourishes.  As  schools  of  learning  they 
were  productive  of  much  good,  but  as  asylums  for  those  who 
liad  lost  caste  and  character  they  were  a  degradation.  They 
became  refuges  for  the  criminal,  the  distressed,  and  the  needy. 
Clothed  in  the  garb  of  the  priest,  assuming  tlie  religious  ofllce, 
the  worst  characters  of  the  country  were  enabled  not  only  to 
elude  the  pursuit  of  justice,  but  to  exercise  a  baneful  inlluence 
over  their  countrymen.  This  was  the  evil  phase  of  the  .subject, 
but  it  had  also  a  good  one.  Among  the  priests  were  many 
men  inspired  witli  high  and  pure  motives,  and  tliey  have 
accordingly  left  an  enduring  flime,  for  they  were  the  means  of 
enlightening  the  mass  with  good  moral  sentiments,  the  fruits 
of  which  liave  succeeded  to  later  ages. 

The  introduction  of  Chinese  ethics  and  philosophy  produced 
a  very  close  intimacy  with  China,  and  that  lasted  for  some  500 
years,  beginning  from  the  seventh  century.     Many  Japanese 


visited  and  were  educated  in  China  during  that  perioil.  Am- 
bassadors came  and  went  between  the  two  countries,  and  the 
Ja|).inese  political  and  social  institutions  were  modclK'd  .ihuost 
entirely  after  the  Chinese. 

Among  the  causes  which  led  to  tlie  decline  and  f.ill  of  the 
Wo-sei  period  of  Japanese  history  are  the  looseness  of  tlie 
marriage  tie,  and  the  want  of  a  well-defined  law  in  reg.iid  to 
the  heirship  to  the  throne.  The  succession  was  alloweil  to 
depend  solely  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  sovereign,  who  chose 
his  heir  from  the  members  of  the  imperial  family,  irrespective 
of  the  legitimacy  of  their  birth.  Every  member  of  the  imperial 
family  was  thus  in  a  favourable  position  to  carry  on  intrigue, 
and  lo  form  designs  uixm  the  throne.  Heme  the  fruitful 
cause  of  the  strife  and  internecine  war  wliii  li  plunged  the 
nation  so  often  into  misery.  Not  only  did  the  imperi.d  family 
contend  for  the  mastery,  but  the  courtiers  re.idily  followed  their 
exanijile,  to  promote  their  own  ends.  Military  classes  and 
clans  thus  arose,  and  all  the  country  was  like  a  b.ittlefield. 

About  this  time  there  arose  a  war  similar  to  our  (:i\il  \Vars 
of  the  Roses.  The  civil  power  rested  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
a  family  called  Inijiwara,  and  the  military  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  clans  'I'aira  and  Minamoto.  As  the  latter  became 
ac(juainled  more  with  the  art  of  government,  they  contended 
for  the  throne,  and  the  Tair.i  family  at  first  gained  the  ascen- 
dency over  Minamoto,  but  this  was  afterwards  reversed,  and 
the  Minamoto  family  ruled  without  a  rival.  Voritoiiio,  the 
leader  of  the  Minamoto  family,  finally  brought  the  whole 
empire  under  his  control. 

The  '.'ujiwara  family  had  previously  secured  the  [)Ossession 
of  the  throne  through  a  series  of  intrigues,  and  while  the 
emperor  was  a  mere  tool  in  their  hands  they  ruled  the  country 
without  restraint,  but  when  the  contests  with  the  military  clans 
began,  and  they  were  worsted,  the  government  became  a  sort 
of  military  despotism.  The  condition  of  things  was  aggravated 
by  the  futile  attempts  of  the  emperors  to  regain  their  lost 
power.  As  the  military  f  nces  increased,  the  emperor  became 
a  mere  plaything,  tossed  about  for  sport.  He  was  imprisoned, 
banishetl,  murdered,  as  the  whims  of  the  victorious  champion 
dictated. 

The  anarchy  which  then  arose  ended  by  leaving  the  power 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Yoritonio,  and  a  jihantom  king  in 
peaceful  possession  of  the  throne.  The  patronage  of  the  throne, 
such  as  was  remaining,  w.is  still  left  with  the  Eujiwara  family, 
especially  as  the  power  of  the  .Siogun,  the  generalissimo  newly 
established  by  Voritomo,  was  unalVected  by  ^anything  the  I'liji- 
wara  family  could  do. 
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Tea-gyoioiiig  in  the  Ilinialayas. 


Every  one  is  aware  that  tea-growing  is  not  now,  as  it  was 
thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago,  strictly  confined  to  China.  I  say 
forty  years  ago,  because  it  was  in  the  year  1839  or  1840  that 
the  experiment  of  growing  tea  on  some  of  the  Him.alayan 
slopes  and  valleys  was  first  attempted,  on  a  very  small  experi- 
mental scale,  by  the  Indian  Government.  But  even  twenty 
years  ago,  although  at  that  time  it  was  generally  allowed  that 
tea-growing  in  India  could  be  successfully  engaged  in,  the  ex- 


periment had  not  been  made  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  test 
the  commercial  worth  of  the  undertaking.  ,\  year  or  two 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mutiny,  tea-growing  in  India, 
especially  on  the  Himalayan  slopes,  received  a  great  im|)etiis. 
.Several  retired  officers  experimented  in  the  Hehra  Dlioon 
Valley,  and  also  higher  up  in  Ghurwal  and  Kumaon.  But  the 
experiments  were  on  too  slight  a  scale,  no  attemjjt  was  made  to 
find  a  market  for  the  Himalayan  tea  in  England,  it  was  almost 
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all  solil  on  the  spot,  and  eonsiimcd  in  the  lUn.i^.il  I'rcsiik'ncy. 
'I'hc  formation  of  a  company  for  cirryinf,'  out  tlie  growth  and 
niaiuifacture  of  tt-a  in  Assam,  where,  as  in  the  north,  it  had 
hitherto  been  grown  in  small  patches  only,  gave  a  decided 
impetus  to  the  industry.  Instead  of  (orming  a  public  company, 
the  [jlanters  of  the  Dhoon  joined  iheir  capital  and  lands  to- 
gether, and  established  a  sort  of  private  co-operative  concern. 
They  were  eminently  suci  essful  for  some  years,  until  some  un- 
e.xplained  disaster  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  society,  and 
caused  a  return  to  the  former  iiractice  of  separate  plantations 
and  separate  interests.  The  success  cjf  the  "  Socidtaires," 
whilst  they  lasted,  induced  new  hands  to  take  up  larger  tracts 
of  land  in  many  eligible  spots  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayas,  between  the  seventy-seventh  and  eightieth  degrees 
of  longitude.  'I'he  success  which  also  greeted  the  efforts  of 
the  .Vssam  Comi)any  induced  the  formation  of  rival  bodies,  and 
the  purchase  of  tea  lands  by  private  individuals  in  many  dis- 
tricts in  Upper  and  Lower  Assam. 

The  provinces  of  Gurhwal  and  Kuniaon  are  bolh  admir- 
ably situated  and  adapted  for  the  growth  and  manufacture  of 
tea.  As  the  reader  perhaps  knows,  these  provinces  .adjoin  one 
another,  and  are  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  chain  of  the 
Snowy  range,  to  the  south  by  the  great  jilain  of  Hindostan,  to 
the  east  by  Nepaul,  and  to  tlie  west  by  the  Upper  Ganges  or, 
as  it  is  there  named,  the  Dahgeruttee  River.  Independently  of 
the  advantages  these  i)rovinces  offer  in  the  shape  of  warm 
valleys,  well  sheltered  from  the  northern  blasts,  and  inagni- 
licent  plateaux  covered  with  the  richest  verdure,  and  the  most 
fruitful  soil,  they  ofl'er  peculiarly  eligible  situations  for  seats  of 
industry  and  manufacture,  and  for  breedingfamis,  on  .account 
of  the  facilities  they  afford  for  intercommunication  with  Thibet 
and  China.  Nearly  all  the  passes  used  by  Thibetan  merchants, 
when  coming  to  Hindostan  with  their  indigo-laden  sheep,  lie 
in  one  of  these  two  provinces.  The  Niti  Ghat,  for  instance,  by 
far  the  most  used  of  any  pass  through  the  Snowy  range 
between  the  north  of  India  and  Thibet  oi  Chma,  lies  at  the 
head  of  Gurhw.il.  Another  great  advantage  these  provinces 
offer,  to  Englishmen  who  purpose  superintending  themselves 
their  tea  plantations  in  India,  is  the  abruptness  of  the  hill-sides, 
which  admits  of  their  living  close  to  their  plantations,  and  yet 
two  or  three  thousand  feet  above  them,  where  the  temperature 
in  summer  is  as  delightful  .as  any  place  in  the  world.  Tea 
plant.ations  should  not  reach  a  higher  elevation  than  5,000  feet; 
4,000  is  even  a  better  altitude,  and  at  this  height  above  the 
sea  the  temperature  would  be  unpleasantly  hot  in  summer.  liut 
the  hill-sides  being  very  j^recipitous,  the  owner  of  a  plantation  can 
establish  his  dwelling  a  couple  of  thousand  feet,  or  even  more, 
above  his  tea  grounds,  and  yet  be  within  a  short  walk  of  them. 
This  has  been  done  by  one  or  two  tea-growers  in  Kum.ion. 

Whilst  on  a  shooting  expedition  in  the  Himalayas,  north- 
east of  Mussouri,  I  once  came  on  the  plantation  of  a  young 
Englishman,  who  had  lately  established  himself  in  the  Hima- 
layas, after  studying  the  rearing  of  tea-plants  and  the  manu- 
facture of  tea  in  China.  The  spot  he  had  chosen,  or  rather 
which  had  been  chosen  for  him  in  the  manner  I  shall  im- 
mediately mention,  was  near  the  forest  of  Gwakkmg,  a  pl.ice 
almost  due  north  of  a  line  drawn  through  Nynee  Tal  and 
Almorah.  Only  a  day's  march  from  him  to  the  east,  the  Indian 
Government  had  a  tea  plantation  at  a  place  called  Ayartoli ; 
and  three  or  four  marches  in  the  opposite  direction  was 
another  tea  garden,  at  Paoree.     He  was  not  exactly  cut  oflf 
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from  .ill  conununiialion  with  the  rest  of  the  woild,  therefore, 
as  he  woulil  have  been  otherwise,  for  Almorah,  the  nearest 
station  in  whii  h  I'luropeans  resided  permanently,  w.is  at  least 
si.\  marches  from  him,  although,  in  point  of  actual  distance,  it 
could  not  have  been  more  than  twelve  miles,  as  the  crow 
Hies.  He  told  me  that  as  soon  as  he  had  seltleil  on  the 
district  in  which  he  should  establish  his  teif.irm,  he  asked 
some  (Chinese  tea  m.Muif.u'turers  employed  in  the  Govern- 
ment garden  at  Ayartoli  to  pick  out  an  eligible  situ.ilioii  for  his 
plantation.  They  at  onc:e  named  Gwaldung,  a  pUu  e  they  h.id 
come  .across  in  the  01  casional  shooting  expeditions  they  imiler- 
took  round  their  own  district.  'I'he  result  proved  the  excellent 
judgment,  not  only  of  the  Chinamen,  but  of  the  I-',nglislmi.iu 
in  trusting  to  their  cxperien'.  e.  This  m.mner  of  selei  ting  tea 
land  is  much  reconunended,  even  by  experienced  iMiglishmen 
in  the  Hills,  who  allow  that  Chinamen  have  a  fir  better  re///* 
//Viv/ for  such  a  jjurpose  than  the  most  practised  European. 

'I'he  terms  on  which  this  Englishman  obtained  his  l.md 
from  Government  were  the  following  : — The  land  he  wished  to 
obtain  was  first  roughly  surveyed  at  his  own  expense,  in  order 
to  determine  how  much  was  eligible  land,  fit  for  immediate  tea- 
growing,  and  how  much  of  it  was  mere  barren  or  jungle  land. 
'I'he  latter  he  paid  nothing  for  at  any  time  ;  the  former— that  is, 
the  good  land — he  held  free  fur  four  years,  after  whic  h  time  he 
paid  for  it  at  the  rate  of  an  ann.i,  or  three  halfpence,  an  acre 
for  the  first  year;  two  annas,  or  threepence,  an  acre  the  seccnul 
year;  three  ann.is  an  acre  the  third  year,  and  so  on  ;  but  the 
Govcrnm.'nt  had  bound  itself  never  to  take  more  than  sixteen 
annas,  or  two  shillings,  an  acre,  and  as  it  would  lake  twenty 
years'  holding  to  reach  that  limit,  while  all  the  rest  o(  the 
location  was  held  free  so  long  as  the  rent  for  cultivated  ground 
was  paid,  the  cost  of  the  land,  as  compared  with  the  |)rofits  of 
tea-growing,  was  very  slight  indeed.  He  might  have  purchased 
the  land  outright  at  a  cost  of  half-a-crown  an  acre,  in  addition 
to  the  expense  of  survey,  but  as  he  looked  on  the  tea  growing 
in  the  light  of  a  doubtful  experiment,  he  preferred  renting  the 
land,  especially  as  the  first  four  years,  during  which  he  p.iid 
nothing,  would  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  the  under- 
taking. 

On  my  way  to  Gwaldung,  at  a  i)lace  called  Sem  Kurruik, 
I  came  across  a  jungle  or  forest  of  boxwood-trees  ;  some  of  the 
trees  were  as  high  as  firs  in  I.ngland,  and  as  thick  round  as  a 
man's  body. 

When  staying  for  a  day  or  two  with  the  owner  of  the  lately- 
established  Gwaldung  plantation,  I  remarked  that  a  great 
cjuantity  of  the  connnonest  wooden  utensils  and  the  ordinary 
furniture,  troughs,  bowls,  tVc,  were  made  of  boxwood!  My 
host  told  me  that  within  two  hours'  walk  of  his  dwelling  theie 
was  another  box  forest,  with  trees  almost  as  large  .as  those  I 
had  noticed  at  Sem  Kurruck ;  but  the  si/.e  of  this  latter  fore-.t 
was  much  larger  than  the  one  near  his  house.  Tliis  wood,  so 
expensive  in  England,  could  be  cut  without  let  or  hindranc  e  iu 
any  c;uantity,  and  by  any  one  who  reiiuiied  it.  At  present,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  the  natives  only  use  the  wood  for  hair-combs; 
but  it  is  sometimes,  though  not  freciuenlly,  cut  foi  the  |iur|iose 
of  making  the  best  artic  les  of  furniture.  Blocks  of  sixty  pounds 
weight,  or  the  load  fur  one  man,  can  be  obtained  for  the  cost 
of  cutting,  and  the  carriage  to  and  down  the  Ganges.  There 
is  no  competition,  and  a  man  of  energy  and  small  capital  could 
rapidly  make  a  fortune  tl-.ere. 

Although  the  abruptness  of  the  hill  sides  in  Kumaon  and 
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Ciurliwal  offer  the  advantages  before  pointed  out  hy  me,  their 

slcciMuss  Mi.il.es  it  necc^^.iry  to  terrace  all  rultivaled  I.iniN 
wlure  the  slope  is  iiarlieiilarly  abrupt,  and  this  netessily  slif^litly 
ini  leases  the  first  expense.  A  succession  of  low  stone  w.ills 
are  Iniilt,  like  a  lliylit  of  gi^jantic  steps ;  these  afford  narrow 
level  stri|)s  o'  earth  for  fields,  precisely  like  the  vineyards  on 
either  side  of  the  Rhine.  Heavy  rains  gener.dly  cany  away 
the  mould  from  the  upper  fields,  hut  it  only  goes  to  the  next 
lli^Jit,  and  is  not  lost,  as  woulil  he  the  case  if  carried  down 
from  a  field  into  a  neighhourin;,'  ravine. 

'I'he  lioveniinent  is  very  liberal  in  its  treatment  of  tea- 
pi, iiilcis.  Any  amount  of  plants  and  secvls  can  bo  obtained 
pralis  by  every  planter  from  the  neiirest  public  garden. 
Kdjourers  are  very  easily  procured— that  is,  the  common  field 
hands,  to  whom  one  only  pays  four  rupees,  or  eight  shillings,  a 
ninnth.  But  the  llindostani  tea-toasttrs,  who  have  learnt  the 
trade  from  Chinamen,  and  who  receive  as  much  as  twelve, 
fourteen,  and  filteeii  rupees  a  moiuh,  are  only  obtaiiieil  with 
diUlciiIty,  there  being  \ery  few  of  them. 

rrom  the  youn.,'  plainer  with  whom  I  was  st.iying,  I  learnt 
that,  in  successful  years,  a  profit  of  3oo  and  250  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  employed  was  realised  by  Indian  tea-growers ;  ami 
tli.il,  b.iil  jenr  or  good  year,  a  tea-planter,  unless  he  had  most 
extraordinary  and  unusual  reverses,  might  expect  to  realise  an 
average  of  100  percent,  on  all  tlie  money  he  invested  in  the 
imderlahiiig.  His  own  jilantation  w;is  only  tliree  years  old,  and 
he  had  not  yet  been  recouped  a  single  anna,  as  it  is  only  on  the 
tourth  year  that  tea  leaves  are  gathered  for  sale  ;  and  it  is  even 
better  to  let  another  yeat  go  by,  and  only  begin  plucking  after 
five  years,  'i'he  average  return  of  tea  per  acre  is  130  pounds 
weiijht  each  year.  Eighty  pounds  weight  of  tea  per  acre  is 
considered  a  decidedly  poor  crop;  and  180  i)ounds  have  been 
obtained.  At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  there  was  a  good 
market  in  India  iiself  for  all  the  good  Hini.ilayan  tea  that  could 
be  ])rodu(ed  at  the  rate  of  three  shillings  p:r  pound;  which 
sullicienlly  accounts  for  so  litlle  of  il  reachin;5  L/.-g'.'nd  in  those 
days.  And,  indeed,  about  nine-tenths  of  the  tea  uovf  grown  in 
the  Himalayas  is  sold  on  the  spot,  and  ir  .sumcd  before 
reaching  Calcutta;  whilst  of  Assam  tcv,  ol  vjiich  very  much 
more  is  grown  than  of  Himalayan,  probably  not  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  total  amount  produced  reaches  England,  so 
great  is  the  demand  for  it  in  India  and  in  the  colonies. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  tea  in  India  would  return  a  profit  of  ten  or 
twelve  per  cent,  on  the  capital  employed,  if  the  tea  was  sold 
for  so  little  as  sixpenci.«])er  pound.  Any  quantity  that  can  be 
grown  will  f;nd  a  market  in  India  for  the  next  eight  years  ;  and 
unless  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  increases  at  least 
eight  or  ten  fold,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  the 
demand  for  tea  will  exceed  the  supply.  At  present,  tea  sells, 
first  hand,  for  is.  6d.,  2S.,  and  2s.  6d.  a  pound,  according  to 
qualily,  and  is  retailed  at  an  advance  of  one  shilling  on  those 
prices,  which  shows  that  it  is  not  the  tea-planter  alone  who 
makes  a  profit  on  the  jjlant. 

For  some  years  it  has  been  the  custom,  not  only  to  import 
experienced  Chinese  tea-growers,  but  also  to  send  to  China  the 
best  native  servants  on  the  i)lantati6ns.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment first  adopted  the  latter  pl.in,  rightly  supposing  that 
fi.itives  of  India  would  more  easily  and  readily  learn  from 
their  own  countrymen  than  from  Chinamen.  Consequently 
every  year  one  or  two  of  the  best  and  most  intelligent  gar- 


deners, and  the  same  number  of  assistants  from  the  manu- 
f II  tory  on  eaih  (Jovernmeiit  estate,  are  sent  to  China  for  two 
years'  training.  Afterwards,  (lovernment  offer."  ficilities  for 
private  individuals  to  engage  the  ser\ices  of  these  highly- 
trained  men,  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  new  plantations. 

Under  these  circumstances,  teagrowing  and  tea  manu- 
facturing, as  conducted  in  the  Himalayas,  differs  very  little 
from  the  same  industry  as  followed  in  Chin.i.  The  differeiK  e 
of  climate  and  the  comparative  wiklness  of  the  reyjons  in  which 
Indian  tea  growing  is  carried  on,  necessitate  some  slight  devia- 
tions from  the  Chinese  method.  13ut  it  is  a  dill'  leiice  of  detail 
rather  than  of  principle. 

In  Kumaon  and  Gurhwal,  the  busy  time  on  tea  plantaoons 
is  from  .\pril  to  September,  during  which  months  there  is 
alw.iys  something  to  be  done  in  the  tea  manufacture ;  and  a 
master's  eye  should  ever  be  present  during  that  season.  The 
packing  of  the  spring  and  autumn  crops  requires  great 
(are,  and  the  servants  should  be  closely  watched.  But 
from  October  to  March  — that  is  the  pleasantest  time  of  the 
whole  year  in  India — there  is  not  the  slightest  nece  sily  for 
the  master's  iiresence.  During  those  five  months  the  tea  le.ives 
are  growing,  and  no  amount  of  watchfulness  or  care  will 
improve  them  or  increase  the  natur.il  crop.  If,  therefore,  a 
lea  planter  has  a  trustworthy  foreman  to  leave  in  charge — on; 
»lio  can  be  relied  upon  to  see  the  pl.uits  properly  weeded,  and 
the  ground  gently  hoed  between  the  rows — the  master  can 
Lave  his  plantation  altogether,  either  on  a  shooting  tour  or 
anywhere  else  he  chooses.  The  young  tea-planter  to  whom 
I  have  alladed  before,  told  me  he  intended  residing  per- 
manenlly  on  his  estate  until  the  first  crop  had  been  gathered^ 
made,  p.acked,  and  sold— that  is,  for  a  full  term  of  five  years  ; 
but  afterwards,  he  and  his  brotlier  would  take  alternate  six 
months  on  the  estate. 

After  remaining  two  or  three  days  at  Gwaldung  with  the  nev.ly- 
established  le.x-planter,  I  visited  the  Government  gardens  at 
Ayartoli,  where  the  manufacture  of  tea  had  then  Lcen  going 
on  for  several  years.  An  obliging  European  superintendent 
cxi)Iained  the  process  to  me  very  clearly.  I  arrived  in  the  dull 
season,  when  nothing  w.is  going  on  but  the  preparation  of 
ground  for  planting  more  trees.  He  could,  therefore,  ab.sc at 
himself  for  several  days  .at  a  time,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
hunting  some  musk-deer,  which  constantly  appeared  on  a 
mountain  about  half-a<lay's  march  from  the  plantation. 

The  young  leaves  come  out  in  April  and  early  in  May. 
These  are  the  only  leaves  fit  for  te.a-making.  The  full-grown 
leaves  would  afford  an  infusion  no  mtire  palatable  than  that 
};iven  by  so  mucli  coarse  hay.  Only  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  leaves  which  appear  on  a  tree  are  picked,  and,  at  a  first 
glance,  a  plant  from  which  a  full  crop  has  been  removed  looks 
just  as  bushy  as  ever.  The  picking  begins  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  plant's  growth,  when  it  has  attained  a  height  varying 
from  t«o  feet  four  inches  to  two  feet  ten  ii.ches  ;  and  the 
regular  removal  of  the  young  buds  and  shoots  keeps  the  whole 
plantation  at  the  same  Jicight.  A  tea-plant  which  is  allowed 
to  grow  and  expand  without  being  picked  or  cut,  will  generally 
reacli  rather  more  than  four  feet  in  height,  and  bjcome  very 
bushy  and  thick. 

After  the  tenth  year,  tea-plants  become  coarser,  the  youngest 
leaves  even  are  not  so  delicate  as  the  leaves  of  a  plant  of 
younger  growdi ;  and  the  tea  manufactured  from  the  oldest 
plantations  is  not  equal  to  that  which  is  procured  from  planu- 
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tinns  which  have  only  been  picked  a  year  or  two,  Consc- 
f|\iLntly,  every  ten  or  twelve  years  it  is  usual  to  renew  each 
plantation;  and,  as  it  is  customary  to  put  more  and  more 
acres  into  cultivation  every  year,  fhirc  is  ahvay;;  on  every 
estate  tea  nianiif  utured  from  six,  ei^ht,  and  ten-year  old  plants, 
that  friim  the  former  licinH  the  more  delirale. 

Hctween  the  youngest  and  best  leaves,  and  the  full-grown,  use- 
less ones,  there  arc,  of  course,  various  gradations  of  (iuall!y  ;  hut 
all  the  leaves  that  are  ])irked  are  thrown  together,  an  I  Im.'jtjht 
to  the  roasting-sheds  in  the  same  baskets.  When  the  tea-leaves 
arrive  there — the  roasling-shed— some  of  lliein  are  jjivcn  to  the 
lilai  k-tea  niakers,  and  a  smaller  quanlily  to  the  manufacturers 
of  green  tea.  The  leaves  allotted  for  green-tea  making  require 
niUL^  more  manipulating  than  the  others.  They  are  carefully 
rolled  by  hand  on  the  working  table,  the  sap  pressed  out,  and 
every  particle  of  stalk  or  impurity  rimoved.  'I'hen,  after  tlie 
necessary  toasting,  the  leaves  are  se|iarated  into  "Guniiowder," 
or  best  quality;  young  "Hyson,"  or  secoiul  quality;  and 
rough  "  Hyson,"  or  third  (juality.  The  black  tea  undergoes 
less  hand-work.  It  is  curled  by  roasting  in  the  pans.  Each 
succeeding  day  the  leaves  arc  subjected  to  greater  heat ;  and 
on  the  third,  the  different  character  of  the  leaves  becomes  con- 
spicuous. Instead  of  sorting  the  leaves  as  they  are  picked  off 
the  i)laiit — a  method  which  v.'ould  be  open  to  many  objections 
— the  separation  of  the  good  leaves  from  the  bad  and  the 
indifferent  does  not  take  place  until  after  the  toasting,  when 
it  can  be  dune  rapidly,  and  without  there  being  a  doubt  as  to 
their  quality,  so  distinct  is  the  effect  of  heat  upon  leaves  of 
dilferent  .ages. 

In  the  Him.alayan  plantations  it  is  customary  to  divide  the 
tea  into  four  qualities.  The  coarsest  leaves,  broken  stalks, 
&c.,  are  first  removed,  principally  by  shaking,  which  sends 
them  to  the  surfice,  from  which  tliey  may  be  removed  by 
handsful.  This  forms  the  "Bohea,"  which  seldom  finds  its  way 
to  pjiglish  markets.  The  other  three  sorts,  called  "Pouchong," 
or  "Congo,"  "Souchong,"  and  "Pekoe"  or  "Fine  Souchong," 
are  separated  one  from  another  by  hand-picking  and  sieving ; 
the  "  Fine  Souchong,"  or  "  Pekoe,"  being  the  very  1  est  or 
youngest  leaves,  which  are  left  in  the  pans  after  t'"-  ether  sorts 
have  been  removed. 

In  China  three  pluckings  in  the  year  arc  considered  a  good 
crop ;  in  the  Himalayas  the  pickings  viry  from  two  to  four  in 
e.ach  year,  according  to  whether  the  season  has  been  favourable 
or  otherwise  ;  but  in  Assam  and  also  in  Cachar,  owing  to  the 
hot  moist  air  brought  by  the  south-west  monsoon  up  the  I'ay 
of  Bengal,  as  many  as  seven  and  eight  crops  have  been  picked 
ia  one  year,  and  six  crops  in  the  season  is  not  considered  at 
all  remarkable.  The  crops,  wh.cn  they  follow  each  oUier  with 
such  rapidit)',  are  not  individually  quite  so  plentifiil  as  in  places 
where  they  are  gathered  only  at  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and 
the  end  of  a  season,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  aggregate  of 
seven  or  eight  crops  will  produce  a  total  far  exceeding  that 
yielded  by  the  two  or  three  pickings.  Indeed,  in  a  particularly 
favoured  tea-garden  belonging  to  the  original  Assam  Tea 
Company,  the  yearly  crop  averaged  over  500  pounds  of  tea  per 
acre,  for  many  years  in  succession. 

Tea-plants  are  "  raised "  from  seeds,  which  are  placed  in 
the  trountl  in  November  and  December.  In  the  following 
April  and  May — that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season — 
the  young  plants  are  transplanted  into  the  regul.ar  gardens,  being 
jilaced  at  intervals  of  four  feet  ap.art,  the  rows  standing  at  six 


feet  distance  from  one  another.  The  rows  and  intervih 
between  the  plants  require  constant  hoeing.  On  the  mamier 
in  which  this  is  done,  and  its  frequeni:y,  gre.itly  deprnds  the 
success  of  the  pl.int.ilion. 

'I'he  plants  are  first  plucked  when  the  young  shoot  shows 
three  leaver.  The  top  leaf,  only  six  or  eight  hours  or  one 
night  old,  makes  the  Pekoe  or  best  te.i  ;  the  second  Kif, 
then  about  thirty  hours  old,  makes  the  Souchong;  and  out  ol 
the  third  leaf,  of  about  fifiy  or  fifty  six  hours'  growth,  is  nia<le  the 
Congo  or  third-class  tea.  In  former  days  ii  was  customary  to 
wait  for  the  finirlh  leaf,  with  which  the  lloheaor  coarsest  le.i  of 
all  was  made.  But  it  is  veiy  seMom  nowa-d.iys  th.it  more 
than  three  leaves  are  plucked.  It  is  rather  strange  that  Ilohca, 
the  most  ancient  specific  name  given  to  tea  in  FngI and,  ami 
which  was  in  old  d.ays  considered  synonymous  with  extreme 
delicacy  and  purity,  should  really  be  the  name  of  the  cum- 
monest  sort  of  Chinese  tea. 

The  principle  of  theine,  or  as  some  writers  have  it,  cafiVlne, 
is  strongest  in  the  first  leaf  or  Pekoe,  and  gradually  decreases 
from  fine  Souchong  to  Congo,  until  the  least  quantity  is  fi)und 
in  an  analysis  of  Bohea. 

I.atlerly  the  custom  of  sending  the  tea  from  India  to  I'.ng- 
laml  unsieved  has  been  very  prevalent  ;  whilst  other  manuf.u:- 
turers  content  themselves  with  separating  the  Ciuig)  from  the 
rest,  and  leave  the  Pekoe  and  Souchong  to  be  sieved,  or  sepa- 
rated, cither  in  Knglaml  or  by  the  wholesale  dealers  in  India. 

As  a  rule,  the  Ivist  Indian  teas  fetch  a  higher  price  in  the 
market  than  the  Chinese  ;  and  this  is  due  not  only  to  Ihe 
really  superior  ([uality  of  the  Iniliui,  es[)ecially  the  Assam  tea, 
but  because  it  is  far  freer  from  ailulteration.  The  te.adealers 
in  I'jigland,  in  mixing  their  teas  prior  to  selling  them,  use 
Indian  teas  to  imp.irt  strength  to  the  inferior  China  teas,  which 
they  then  class  among  the  medium  and  best  <|Malities.  Not- 
withstanding the  higher  price  of  the  lu'lian  teas,  they  are  in 
reality  cheaper,  both  on  account  of  their  assureil  purity 
because  of  the  much  greater  proportion  of  theine  whic'-  ,  : .  rs 
into  their  composition.  The  Himalayan  tea-planter  i-'i'etl 
m.'  that  the  proportion  of  their.e  in  Indian  tea  as  <  eip'rc  1 
with  the  (piantity  in  China  tea  was  as  ifio  to  100  ;  ai  '  (•■■■ni 
my  own  experiments  on  the  spot,  both  in  Kuiivion  and  .  '1 : 
Dhoon,  I  consider  them  right. 

During  one  of  my  visits  to  Dehra,  I  met  three  discharged 
soldiers  from  a  Sikh  regiment,  who  during  the  i-ouise  of  their 
service — probably  during  the  Mutiny — h.ul  accimudated  a  few 
hundred  rupees  each.  They  had  clubbed  together  and  were 
about  to  piu'chasc  some  land  for  the  purpose  of  growing  tea 
thereon.  Two  years  afterwards  I  learnt  that  they  had  solil 
their  scarcely-started  plantation,  at  an  enormous  profit,  to  som  • 
'.•aiglishmen  who  were  i>leascd  with  its  situation. 

One  of  the  advantages  undoubtedly  ]>ossessed  by  all  Indiin 
teas,  is  their  purity  and  freedom  from  adulteration  of  any  sort. 
Since  private  individuals  have  entered  into  competition  wiili 
the  Indian  Government  for  the  growth  of  tea,  the  practice  of 
growing  the  flowers  and  plants  used  by  the  Chinese  in  scenting 
their  teas  has  also  been  initiated  by  the  former.  The  Oovern- 
ment  very  properly  sets  its  face  against  every  sort  of  adultera- 
tion, however  harmless  or  trivial,  and  consequently  has  always 
fori)idden  the  growth  of  these  flowers,  or  their  use  in  any  form 
in  the  manufacture  of  Himalayan  tea.  I'rivate  individual" 
have  not  been  quite  so  scrupulous,  or  rather  they  have  biven 
way  to  the  demand  and  likings  of  the  public  taste,  which, 
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wliilst  it  inveighed  against  the  adulterations,  i-ractically 
encouraged  them  by  profesping  a  liking  for  the  peculiar  scent 
and  flavour  given  to  tea,  by  the  addition  of  infinitesinially 
small  proportions  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  a  plant  grown  for 
the  ))urpose  by  the  Chinese.  However,  in  the  Indian  market 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  even  from  the  private  growers  the  tea 
free  from  this  addition,  which  is  sold  separately  in  smaller 
cases,  and  added  us  requisite  by  the  retail  dealers.  With  the 
exception  of  this  very  trilling,  harmless,  and  generally  approved- 
of  addition,  Himalayan  tea  is  absolutely  pure.  That  which  is 
brought  from  the  Government  gardens  and  manufactories  is 
pure  under  all  circunntances  and  respects,  for  the  reason  given 
above.  The  practice  of  colouring  tea-leaves,  and  adding 
chemical  compounds  to  the  tea  prior  to  sending  it  into  the 
market,  as  resorted  to  in  China,  is  absolutely  and  rigidly 
excluded  from  all  our  Indian  plantations.  To  this  fact  is  no 
doubt  due  the  rapid  incrc:>se  of  the  quantity  of  Indian  tea  sold 
in  the  English  and  especially  in  the  Indian  markets. 

Up  to  the  present  moment,  none  of  the  natives  of  Hin- 
dostan  have  taken  to  tea-drinking.  If  at  any  time  our  Indian 
populations  follow  the  example  set  not  only  by  ourselves  but 
by  almost  every  tribe  and  nation  on  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern frontiers,  the  result  will  be  an  extraordinary  impulse  to 
the  growth  of  tea,  on  all  the  Himalayan  plateaux  and  slopes 
adapted  to  that  purpose.  Already,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  twenty-fold  increase  in  tlie  number  of  acres 


used  in  the  cultivation  of  tea  in  the  Dhoon,  and  in  the  two 
provinces  to  the  north  of  it,  since  the  end  of  (lie  Mutiny,  the 
supply  is  always  short  of  the  demand.  If  to  the  English 
residents  the  native  inhabit.Tnts  be  hiter  added  as  tea  con- 
sumers, there  will  be  sm  li  a  demand  for  tea  as  will  (^nise  every 
nook  and  corner  on  the  suiilhern  watershed  to  be  con- 
verted into  tea  plantations.  I'lven  at  the  present  time  the 
country  lying  parallel  to  the  sunnnit  of  the  Snowy  range, 
inhabited  by  a  hardy  race  of  pedlars  and  merchants,  the 
business  of  whose  life  appears  to  be  to  transport  the  goods  of 
Chini  and  Thibet  to  Hindostan  and  vice  rcrsA—\.\\\s  country 
affords  a  good  market  for  the  coarser  kind  of  Ilim.ilayan  tea. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  snow-bound  region  are  all  tea- 
drinkers.  Hitherto  they  have  imrchased  their  tea  from  China 
merchants,  wlio  cha'-ged  them  an  exorbitant  price  for  very  in- 
ferior stulf.  Of  late  years,  however,  on  their  return  journeys  from 
Hindostan  to  Thibet,  these  Hunnias  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
purchasing  very  good  lea  on  the  Kumaon  plantations,  at  less 
than  half  tlie  price  they  g.ave  for  the  abomination  suiiplied 
them  by  the  China  merchants.  They  manipulate  it  afterwards, 
and  add  what  ingredients  they  choose,  and  generally  manage 
to  take  a  little  back  with  them  for  barter.  It  is  not  improb.able 
that  before  many  years,  say  eight  or  ten,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  tea  grown  on  the  soulhern  slope-;  of  the  Hiniid.iyns 
will  find  a  ready  market  in  the  country  of  the  Hunnias,  in 
Thibet  and  even  i.  China  ilscU', 
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During  my  visit  to.Miomcy  in  1S72,  the  "annual  Customs"  or 
"  state  pai^'e.uU  "  took  place.  The  fame  of  this  spectacle  extends 
far  and  wide  among  the  tribes  adjacent  to  the  kingdom  of 
Dahomey,  and  numbers  of  people  from  the  surrounding  tcrri- 
'.ories  assemble  at  the  capital  both  to  amuse  themselvps  by  the 
various  exhibitions  then  made,  and  t^^  sell  the  manufactures  of 
their  respective  countries. 

Upon  these  occasions,  deputations  are  sent  from  the 
monarchs  of  such  of  the  iicighboiiring  petty  states  as  may  be 
on  friendly  terms  >vith  his  >.(ajesty  of  Dahomey,  to  represent 
their  respective  couniries  at  the  ceremonies.  As  many  of  tl;e 
African  kingdoms  cover  an  area  often  no  larger  than  an 
English  parish,  these  "  strangers,"  as  my  interpreter  styled  them, 
formed  no  inconsiderable  item  amongst  the  spectators  of  the 
royal  processions,  and  ludicrous,  but  no  doubt  beneficial,  exhi- 
bitions of  tiie  gymnastic  powers  of  "our  mothers,"  the  Amazons. 

A  position  was  allotted  to  these  visitors  to  the  extreme  left 
of  the  king,  beyond  the  barrier  whicli  "taboos"  any  approach 
to  the  far-famed  Amazonian  body-guard  of  F.ing  Gelele.  As  a 
special  friend  '^f  the  king,  I  was  tionoured  with  a  seat  on  the 
right,  between  tl'L  stool  of  the  "LiLish  king"  and  the  "  place" 
of  Ha-hansee,  t.ic  heir  to  the  ensanguined  throne  of 
Dahomey.  Being  thus  seated  opposite  tl'e  motley  tlirong  of 
visitors,  I  endeavoured  to  drive  away  the  ennui  consequent 
upon  the  monotonous  regime  oi  court  etiquette,  by  a  study  of 
the  physiognomy  and  habits  of  these  stra.igers. 


Passing  over  the  representatives  of  the  minor  states,  sui  h 
as  Katu,  Mahe-ndovoh,  &c.,  whose  general  appear.mce  w.is 
anything  but  prepossessing,  I  will  conline  my  remarks  to  the 
dignitaries  of  the  more  important  kingdoms,  as  being  more 
interesting,  both  on  account  of  tlicir  higher  rank,  and  the  fart 
that  some  of  them  had  come  from  countries  very  distant,  when 
we  consider  their  facilities  for  locomotion  and  the  tninsport  of 
tlie'i'  Lares  and  Penates. 

There  were  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  plenipotentiary 
of  his  amiable  M.-ijesty  the  King  of  Ashantee,  conspicuous 
by  the  nuggjts  of  gold  tied  amongst  their  woolly  locks,  while 
their  whole  suite  carried  weapons  and  insignia  of  state  that 
bore  evidence  in  their  mountings  to  the  auriferous  wealth  of 
their  coimtry.  Kin-jah-boh,  the  chief,  was  dressed  in  a  mag- 
nificent silk  robe,  having  fetiche  charms  suspended  from  its 
edges.  Round  his  neck  he  wore  a  necklace  of  beads,  from  the 
centre  of  which  depended  a  golden  re|iresentation  of  the  rising 
sun,  he  being  a  veritable  African  "  (Jceola."  His  "stick"  or 
wand  of  oflice  was  fashioned  after  the  style  of  an  English 
walking-stick,  with  a  massive  gold  liin  at  the  top;  while  his 
shield  and  stool  were  profusely  adorned  with  heraldic  emblems 
of  the  owner's  rank  and  prowess,  in  devices  of  the  same  precious 
metal.  Like  all  dignitaries  of  that  sanguinary  em[)ire,  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  private  poisoner  and  executioner,  the  latter 
attracting  considerable  attention  and  respect  by  reason  of  the 
insignia  of  his  grim  oflkc — a  cr'ur/'edu  of  the  skin  of  the  civet 
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cat  with  llvj  licail  in  front,  and  a  very  suggestive  necklace  of 
human  teeth. 

The  kiiigi!o;n  of  Yoni!):i,  or  at  least  one  of  its  sub-king- 
doms, was  not  wanting  in  a  delegate,  but  the  great  functionary 
liad  lately  been  presented  with  a  new  wife,  and  lie  could  not 
possibly  let  the  cares  of  state  interfere  with  the  felicity  of  his 
honc)nioon,  although  that  was  by  no  means  a  new  phase  in  his 
life,  he  having,  by  report,  a  little  harem  of  one  hundred  s.able 
belles  at  his  own  capital.  His  place  was  therefore  rendered 
conspicuous  1)y  his  absence,  and  it  was  only  upon  the  occasions 
of  the  distribution  of  presents  to  the  strangers  that  this  loving 
husband  could  tear  himself  from  his  new  bride.  A  confidential 
slave  occupied  his  stool,  as  Dahoman  court  etiquette  does  not 
allow  any  one  to  be  unrepresented  in  the  regal  presence. 

IJut  most  conspicuous  among  the  motley  throng,  by  reason 
of  their  sn.nvy  head-dresses  and  /ohcs,  were  the  representatives 
of  the  various  nations  to  the  north  and  east,  whose  religion 
partook  more  or  less  of  a  Moslem  character.  Of  these  there 
were  several,  including  the  ambassadors  of  IToussa,  IJornou, 
Adamawa,  and  ^\'aradna,  a  sub-kingdom  of  the  Filani  country. 

The  ^VaI■adnas  are  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Moslems 
towards  the  northern  frontiers  of  Dahomey,  and  speak  a  mixed 
language  of  Arabic  and  Jfon ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  give  a 
short  account  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  such  of  these 
pioneers  of  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  as  I  have  been  fortunate 
enou;.;h  to  meet  with,  from  w'hich  some  ideas  may  be  gathered 
of  the  eflects,  beneficial  or  otlierwise,  which  have  accrued  to 
the  negro  on  his  becoming  a  proselyte  from  paganism  to  the 
Moslem  faith. 

The  ^\^u•adnas  inhabit  a  district  lying  to  the  north-cast  of 
Dahomey,  between  the  Kong  Mountains  and  the  river  ()uorra. 
Arrogant,  deceitful,  and  crafty,  they  arc  looked  up  to  with 
great  awe  by  their  more  peaceful  neighbours,  and  are  held 
in  considerable  reverence  on  account  of  their  learning  by  the 
illiterate  nations  which  surround  them.  Although  professed 
Moslems,  they  have  engrafted  many  forms  of  pagan  feticliism 
ii))on  the  original  faith,  and  though  believing  in  the  Priiiihet, 
they  are  still  worshippers  of  inanimate  objects,  as  charms  and 
mediators  between  themselves  and  the  Supreme  Being. 

King  Gelele  possesses  a  mania  for  curiosities,  animate  and 
inanimate,  and  h»s  in  his  est.iblishment  all  the  dwarfs,  giants, 
and  crii>i)les  he  can  scrape  together  from  the  uttermost  parts  of 
his  kingdom.  Truly  a  batch  of  the  world-renowned  beggars  of 
Constantinople  would  be  a  most  acceptable  gift  to  his  Majesty. 
In  accordance  w  itli  this  whim,  he  has  invited  to  his  capit.il 
eight  of  the  Waradna  Moslems,  whom  he  exhibits  upon  all  state 
occasions  as  curious  specimens  of  human  nature,  and  who  are 
])ara(!ed  before  the  eyes  of  the  admiring  multitude  in  the  "pro- 
cession ot  the  king's  wealth"  at  the  "annual  Custom;"  their 
fortunate  possessor  being  looked  up  to  with  much  envy,  not 
only  on  thciraccount,  but  also  as  the  owner  of  an  English  sheep, 
a  iiunip-backcil  dwarf,  several  albinos,  and  a  pony  carriage. 

They  reside  in  a  part  of  the  capital  especially  set  aiiart  for 
their  use,  and  soon  after  my  arrival  sent  a  present  of  fruit, 
fowls,  &c.,  and  begged  me  to  favour  them  with  my  presence  at 
a  religious  festival  they  were  about  to  celebrate.  As  I  knew 
tl'it  the  \\'aradna  ambassadors  had  taken  up  their  quarters 
with  ihem,  I  readily  complied. 

As  it  was  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  Jegbch,  where  I 
resided,  to  their  part  of  the  town,  I  started  for  their  quarters 
by  hammock. 


Their  houses  were  in  no  way  diflerent  from  the  ordinary 
dwellings  of  the  well-to-do  clas.-es  in  Dahomey,  being  built  of 
su>ish,  or  clay,  with  thatched  roo.'s.  A  wall  eight  or  ten  feet 
high  surrounds  each  homestead,  tl.e  gates  and  posterns  being 
guarded  by  black  soldiers  in  white  burnouses  and  turbans,  and 
armed  with  lances  or  muskets.  Opf  osite  one  of  the  gates  was 
a  fine  baobab,  held  in  great  reveren:e,  as  under  its  shade  the 
king's  Mohammedans  were  accustomed  to  pray,  .ind  write 
charms  and  sentences  from  the  Koran,  for  the  cure  of  all 
diseases,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  by  the  sale  of  which  they 
amassed  considerable  wealth. 

Upon  passing  the  principal  entrance  we  found  ourselves 
within  a  spacious  courtyard,  with  apartments  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  servants  of  the  nunv.  -ou"  visitors  to  the  celebrated 
charm-writers.  We  were  1  re  rr  'red  by  a  head  man,  and 
conducted  through  several  c..\  .:,aT<!  ,  !i"  d  with  a  noisy,  dirty 
crowd,  into  the  private  apail  •  ut.^  (.)'  IXassa-eden,  the  chief  of 
the  king's  Moslems.  He  rose  on  our  approach,  and  welcomed 
me  in  the  Dahoman  fashion,  "  Oko-dhu,  oko-dhu,  oko-dhu ; 
whadha?  (I  compliment  you ;  how  are  you  ?)"  accompanied  by 
the  triple  snapping  of  fingers,  which  is  by  far  preferable  to  nose- 
rubbing  in  a  tropical  country.  He  was  a  stout,  comfortable- 
looking  gentleman,  about  forty  years  of  age,  of  an  Arab  cast  of 
features,  his  father  being  a  native  of  Bornou,  and  his  mother  a 
^\'aradna  woman.  He  was  dressed  in  a  loose  robe  of  white 
cotton,  embroidered  on  the  breast  and  back  with  emblems  of 
various  meaning.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  white  turban  sur- 
rounding a  crimson  fez,  and  his  feet  were  protected  from  the 
ground  by  sandals  of  alligator-skin  wilh  cowhide  soles,  which 
were  profiisely  ornamented  with  strips  of  goa!skin  dyed  in 
various  colours,  and  confined  to  the  feet  by  a  kind  o;'  toggle 
held  between  the  second  and  great  tOes.  Aroi^:  1  his  neck 
were  suspended  numerous  charms  ;  some  consis.  r.  j  n'  Aiabic 
sentences  written  upon  thin  leather,  while  ot'-'  •  wcii  ,  ',-?  as 
worn  by  the  ordinary  Dahomans,  such  as  ,-  zai-'?  X-r,,  nnall 
tortoise,  beads,  and  feathers.  On  his  arms  :  :wi.:o  u.i;;j.?rous 
sentences  from  the  Koran,  enclosed  in  leather  ■■  .kCH.  arid 
an  inkhorn  and  reed  pen  were  suspt.'v'J  Irci.i  ii''  ic-ft 
shoulder. 

Rum  and  liqueurs  were  handed  out  with  water  to  "  cool  our 
hearts."  After  a  few  complimentary  remarks,  I  was  conducted 
into  another  couity.ard,  and  introduced  to  Metedor-el-habne, 
the  ambassador  from  Waradn.a.  He  was  retlining  upon  a 
bamboo  couch,  smoking  a  long  pipe,  while  some  of  his  slaves 
fanned  his  swarthy  brow.  Tall,  and  not  more  than  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  and  of  a  pleasing  countenance,  I  was  at  once 
prepossessed  in  his  lavour,  and  during  nn  '  ...  stay  at  Dahomey 
I  never  had  occasion  to  regret  my  introii  ci^oii  'o  the  Waradna 
emissary  ;  which  is  more  than  I  can  say  of  i.i  .',  ■  i'heis,  v. hose 
impertinent  curiosity,  and  audacious  demands ;  j.  resents,  made 
their  acquaintance  anything  but  a  desirable  acquisition.  When 
I  first  saw  hip:  he  vcvean  ordinary  burnouse,  but  he  was  usually 
dress'"  1  ir  :■.  rclie  of  coloured  cotton  embroidered  with  the 
utmo^'.  ,,rofusion.  \r  .-.rous  ch.arms  depended  from  his  neck, 
and  ■jnyl.icteries  w>.ie  sewn  into  his  clothes  in  several  places. 
A  voluminous  tiirban  protected  his  he.ad,  and  his  feet  were 
encased  in  leggings  of  finely-dressed  goatskin,  fancifully  stained 
and  embroidered  in  various  colours.  Over  his  left  shoulder  he 
wore,  suspended  by  a  strap,  a  long  dagger  in  a  richly-decoiated 
leather  sheath,  having  sentences  from  the  Kiuan  written 
upon  it. 
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Tlie  apartment  was  some  twenty  feet  by  sixty,  and  was 
whitened  inside,  and  the  roof  of  thatch  extended  to  within 
three  feet  of  the  ground,  forming  a  low  verandah  outside  the 
walls.  At  cither  end  were  clay  models  of  jiigs,  lizards,  leopards, 
and  other  animals,  before  each  of  which  a  "Icgba  pot"  of 
baked  red  clay,  with  white  stripes,  was  placed  to  receive  the 
daily  offerings. 

Suspended  from  the  roof  were  numerous  earthen  balls, 
round  which  variously  coloured  threads  of  cotton  were  wound, 
and  from  the  lowest  point  of  which  an  illuminated  sentence 
from  the  Koran  depended.  These  were  effectual  preventatives 
against  witchcraft,  small-pox,  and  other  unpleasant  visitants. 

We  conversed  for  some  time  upon  various  topics,  such  as 
the  "Customs,"  England,  Waradna,  and  Mohammedanism.  Of 
the  latter  subject  he  possessed  very  crude  notions,  a  strange 
medley  of  Mohammedanism,  Christianity,  and  paganism. 

He  said  that  Mohammed  was  a  very  good  mediator,  and 
would  eventually  lead  all  true  believers  to  paradise ;  but  that 
he  was  materially  assisted  by  our  calling  in  the  aid  of  fctichism, 
to  prevent  malignant  spirits  from  leading  us  into  dangers  which 
without  their  evil  designs  we  might  have  escaped. 

He  believed  that  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  would  even- 
tually be  carried  tnroughout  all  lands,  partly  by  the  Mohnm- 
medan  missionaries,  but  principally  by  force  of  arms. 

Some  of  tl;e  stories  he  related  from  the  Koran  were 
curiously  perverted.  For  instance,  he  said  that  "  Uii:isa-biiii- 
ma/d,  Jonah  the  son  of  Amittai,  was  sent  by  Mohammed  to  raise 
an  array  in  the  east;  but  that  the  temptation  of  the  funds  he 
carried  for  that  purpose,  together  with  the  power  invested  in 
him  by  Mohammed  of  invoking  the  will  of  the  genii,  proved 
more  than  his  morality  could  resist,  and  he  in  consequence 
attempted  to  abscond.  The  ship  in  which  he  took  passage, 
however,  was  wrecked,  and  in  the  confusion  Unusa-bun-mata 
called  upon  the  wrong  genius  to  aid  him,  and  he  found  himself 
struggling  in  the  waves,  liut  Mohammed  had  not  forgotten  his 
erring  minister,  for  he  commissioned  a  fish  to  swallow  him. 
The  fish  was  afterwards  seized  by  an  alligator,  which  was  in 
turn  devoured  by  a  hippopotamus.  Unusa  now  began  to 
repent,  and  by  his  prayers  induced  Mohanmied  to  intercede  for 
him,  and  by  his  petitions  God  caused  the  hippopotamus  to  be 
killed  by  some  hunters,  and  Jonah  was  thereby  liberated." 

Hassa-cden  explained  the  mystery  of  the  lizard-skin  he 
wore  as  follows: — "When  Mohammed  was  in  exile  he  was 
pursued  by  some  soldiers,  who  so  closely  pressed  him  that,  in 
despair,  he  fled  into  a  cave  whose  entrance  presented  itself  to 
him.  No  sooner  had  he  concealed  himself  within  than  a 
spider  wove  her  web  over  the  entrance,  and  a  bird  commenced 
to  build  her  nest  there.  When  the  pursuers  came  up  they 
could  find  no  trace  of  the  Prophet ;  but  the  commander, 
being  a  great  wizard,  asked  of  the  stones  and  insects  if  they 
had  seen  Mohammed.  They  unanimously  denied  any  knowledge 
of  him,  and  the  soldiers  were  on  the  point  of  retiring,  baflle  '. 
and  chagrined  at  their  ill  luck,  when  a  lizard  told  the  ofn>  er 
that  the  Prophet  was  within  the  cave.  When  the  fugitive  heard 
this,  he  cursed  thn  lizard,  which  vras  condemned  to  foresee  the 
events  in  its  own  life  without  being  able  to  protect  itself  from 
any  evil  thus  foretold,  and  after  death  to  be  used  as  a  protector 
against  evil  report.  On  the  company  arriving  at  the  cave,  the 
captain,  observing  the  web  over  the  entrance,  declared  that  it 
was  useless  to  seek  for  Mohanmied  within,  as  the  web  had 
evidently  been  undisturbed."     On  this  account  the  lizard  is 


detested  by  Mohammedans,  but  is  considered  to  be  a  great 
charm  against  slander. 

I  tlien  went  over  the  private  apartments  of  Ilassa-eden, 
and  was  introduced  to  his  principal  wife ;  but  she  rom|)lctcly 
shrouded  her  face  in  her  wide-sleeved  robe,  so  that  I  could  not 
admire  her  beauty.  She  appeared  to  be  about  forty  years  of 
age,  and,  judging  from  her  general  ai)pearance,  must  have  been 
a  fine  woman  in  her  younger  days. 

In  passing  tl.  jugli  one  of  the  courtyards  I  obierved  a 
number  of  women  engaged  in  spinning  and  weaving  cotton 
cloth.  These  were  slaves  of  Ilassa-edcn,  m.iny  being  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  king.  They  lived  in  huls,  wiihln  the 
courtyards,  built  of  mud  with  tluitclied  roofs.  Few  possessed 
any  doors,  and  none  had  windows.  They  were  generally  rJiout 
eight  feet  high  insi<le,  and  were  very  cool  even  in  tlie  hotu'  l 
sun,  provided  that  there  was  a  current  of  air  througli  ihont.  Tl: : 
floors  were  of  clay,  beaten  smooth  and  stained  with  whilew:it,h 
and  various  coloured  earths.  The  furniture  consisted  ol  a  few 
pieces  of  crockery,  a  bedstead  of  bamboo,  about  four  inches 
high,  covered  with  a  mat  of  plaited  grass,  and  a  few  stools.  A 
continuous  talking  was  kept  up  by  the  inmates,  who  appeared 
in  no  way  abashed  by  our  presence.  Within  were  several 
women  dressed  in  a  loose  cotton  cloth  round  their  waists,  and 
a  few  beads  round  their  necks.  Tlieir  bosoms  and  legs  below 
the  knee  were  quite  naked ;  and  the  shining,  sleek  appearance 
of  their  skins  showed  that  they  had  recently  been  rubbed  over  ' 
with  the  iciitua,  or  pomatum,  of  Dahomey,  a  vilLinous  com- 
[lound  of  pahu-oil,  pork-fat,  and  patchouli,  which  latter  article 
they  obtain  from  the  traders  on  the  coast.  They  were  busy 
spinning  cotton  into  threads  ready  for  the  loom.  The  mode  ol 
procedure  is  as  follows  ; — The  cotton  is  carefully  picked  of  its 
seeds,  and  is  placed  in  small  heai)S.  A  woman  then  takes  a 
small  bow  in  the  left  hand,  and  twangs  the  .string  against  the 
heap  of  cotton  with  the  right,  'i'his  gives  a  iluIVy  character  to 
the  cotton  in  the  heap,  which  is  then  twisted  round  a  distafi 
about  a  foot  long.  The  spindle  is  a  thin  stick  with  an  earthen 
fly,  and  is  held  in  the  right  hand.  Twiding  this  with  her  right 
finger  and  thumb,  the  operator  detaches  a  portion  of  fibre  from 
the  >!',stalT,  which  is  soon  spun  into  a  thread  by  the  whirling 
siiindle,  the  point  of  which  is  rested  against  a  thin  piece  of 
wood  to  prevent  friction.  A  little  heap  of  wood  ashes  is  placed 
near  each  spinner,  some  of  which  is  from  time  to  time  rubbed 
on  her  fingers  to  keep  Uiem  from  soiling  the  cotton.  When 
the  thread  is  spun  out  to  arm's  len;;th  it  is  wound  round  the 
spindle  and  hitched  round  the  top,  after  which  the  same  pro- 
cess is  continued  until  a  sulfieieiit  length  of  thread  is  sjmn  and 
wound  on  to  the  spindle.  During  this  tedious  proces.s  the 
conversational  powers  of  the  workers  are  kept  in  constiint 
demand,  and  the  song  and  laugh  are  frequently  heard,  the 
luilicrous  being  a  jiredominant  feature  in  the  African.  Some 
of  these  ladies  had  a  handkerchief  twisted  round  their  heads, 
while  others  had  their  h.iir  elaborately  dressed  with  ]iads, 
French  curls,  and  [)laits,  .''orming  a  toilette  by  no  means  unbe- 
coming. Others  were  "dressed"  in  a  piece  of  cloth  about  the 
size  of  a  sheet  of  note  paper,  suspended  round  the  loins  by  a 
cotton  belt.  Of  shame  they  appeared  to  have  no  idea,  but 
talked  and  laughed  in  our  presence  without  any  baslif  dness, 
and  indulged  in  fre(iuenl  joke.s,  doubtless  at  our  exjiense,  their 
nude  forms  being  a  study  for  a  painter,  as  they  threw  them- 
selves mto  graceful  attitudes  such  as  savages  only  can  assume. 

After  visiting  these  sable  beauties,  we  were  entertained  at  a 
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siiinptiioiis  feast  of  fowls,  roast  and  boiled,  yams,  fruits,  and 
trade  nini,  Brazilian  caxa(;a,  a  most  unholy  comijoiiiid,  which 
fortunately  Dahoman  cti(|ueite  permitted  us  to  decline.  Pipes 
and  fire  were  then  brought,  and  after  a  short  conversation  we 
adjourned  to  the  main  courtyard,  where  a  dance  was  to  be 
])erfornicd  in  honour  of  the  approaching  festival.  While  we 
were  enjoying  our  smoke,  the  Moslems  were  devoutly  pro- 
strating themselves  under  the  baobab  at  the  gate,  and  performing 
their  vesper  devotions. 

In  the  courtyard  several  fires  were  lighted,  around  which 
groups  of  weird  figures  were  dancing.  Several  umbrellas  were 
put  up  for  our  act  ,  k.'od'.tion,  and  we  took  our  seats  amidst 
the  ai)plausc  of  the  ,    i 

The  night  was  pit'..  with  not  a  single  star  to  break 

the  monotony  of  the  glooi^  Ml  the  dancing  ceased  upon  our 
arrival,  and  the  assembly  gathered  in  a  circle  round  a  fire 
opposite  two  circular  huts  containing  the  tombs  of  the  family. 
lOacli  perfornierhaddivestedhimself  of  every  vestige  of  clothing, 
u.xcept  a  waist-cloth,  preparatory  to  the  vigorous  and  exhaustive 
exercise  of  the  dance. 

The  band  took  up  its  position  opposite  us,  consisting  of 
drums— tree-trunks  hollowed  and  covered  with  -.  stretched 
goat-skin — cymbals,  and  horns.  Some  of  the  performers  stood 
up  to  pl.ay,  while  others  sciuatted  on  the  ground.  The  colour 
of  the  skins  of  the  dusky  assembkige  so  nearly  tallied  with  the 
surrounding  gloom,  that  oftentimes  nothing  was  visible  of  a 
person  except  a  pair  of  gleaming  eyes  and  a  couple  of  rows  of 
shining  teeth,  though  occasionally,  as  the  fire  shot  out  brighter 
flames,  a  scene  such  as  may  be  imagined  in  a  meeting  of  infer- 
nals  was  presented  to  our  view. 

'I'he  band  soon  struck  up  a  monotonous  rub-a-dub,  and  were 
joined  one  by  one  by  the  singers  ol  both  sexes,  until  the  noise  was 
deafening,  being  a  fierce  thumping  and  shouting  without  any 
semblance  to  a  tune.  As  the  excitement  increased,  a  woman, 
naked,  except  a  scanty  waist-cloth,  rushed  into  the  vacant  circle 
roun<l  the  fire,  and  commenced  a  dance,  'i'his  was  a  terrific  dis- 
lilay  of  agility  rather  than  a  tribute  to  'I'erpsichore.  The  contor- 
tions and  grotesque  attitudes  into  which  the  body  is  thrown 
would  quickly  put  any  European  street  juggler  or  ballet- 
dancer  to  shame.  It  commenced  by  a  kind  of  waddle  round 
the  fire,  the  feet  keeping  time  to  the  thump  of  the  music, 
the  arms  being  held  close  to  the  sides  with  the  hands  hori- 
zontal, palms  downwards.  Th.e  motion  becomes  quicker,  and 
the  hands  commence  a  paddling  motion,  something  like  that 
of  a  dog  when  swimming,  and  the  stamping  increases,  while  the 
elbows  are  jerked  behind  with  such  violence  as  to  nearly 
meet.  'I'he  body  meanwhile  is  violently  moved  backwards  and 
fiirwards  to  the  time,  and  the  face  even  is  not  permitted  to  rest, 
but  must  accompany  the  music,  by  its  grimaces,  rolling  of  the 
eyes,  snapping  of  the  jaws,  and  .shouts  and  yells,  until  the 
performer  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  heap  of  dislocated 
limbs. 

The  excitement  increasing,  other  devotees  joined  in  the 
exercise,  amidst  the  cheers  and  shrieks  of  the  spectators.  The 
children  got  up  dances  of  their  own,  and  it  was  most  amusing 
to  see  little  things  that  cuuld  barely  toddle  apeing  their 
ciders.  The  dance  takes  ye.'.rs  to  learn  in  perrection,  and 
when  once  accjuired  far  ex<eeds  the  "  Nautch  "  of  the  Hindoo, 
or  the  "  Alimeh  "  of  the  "  Fellah,"  in  the  violence  of  its  e.xercise, 
and  the  difiiculty  of  continuing  the  various  c.ilisthenic  figures 
to  a  happy  issue. 


Rum  was  then  brought  out,  and  sparingly  distributed  among 
the  dancers,  who  soon  after  gave  way  to  a  body  of  men,  vho 
next  came  on  to  the  scene.  These  gentlemen  first  fire  1  a 
/lU  de  joie,  and  then  commenced  a  war-dance.  Several  aJ- 
vpnced  at  a/aj  de  charge,  stooping  low,  with  guns  carried  at  the 
"  p-escnt."  A  series  of  niancuuvres  then  began,  not  unlike 
those  before  exhibited  by  the  women,  but  if  possible  more 
grotesque.  Each  warrior  afterw.irds  exhibited  his  skill  in  de- 
capitating an  enemy.  The  left  hand  was  held  with  its  thumb 
upwards,  and  opposite  tlie  body,  while  the  right  held  the 
sword,  a  long  broad  blade  terminating  in  a  circle  and  em- 
bossed according  to  the  fancy  of  the  wearer.  A  number  of 
short  cuts  were  then  made  at  the  left  hand,  the  legs  and 
feet  all  the  while  keeping  time  to  the  hubbub  in  indescribable 
movements.  Others  had  a  kind  of  stumpy  shepherd's  crook, 
like  a  Calcutta  latli,  ornamented  according  to  taste  with 
iron  or  brass  rings  and  nails.  With  this  instrument  the  same 
figures  were  gone  through,  the  performer  still  shouting  and 
gesticulating  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

This  ended,  a  third  set  came  on,  who  commenced  by  a 
series  of  tumbling  feats,  all  in  a  line  ;  now  hopping  to  the  left, 
now  to  the  tiglit,  and  wheeling  to  the  right-about,  going  through 
the  same  performance.  ""'■ ;  last  man  of  the  line  was  a  squat, 
humped-b.acked  man,  and  it  was  most  painfully  ludicrous  to 
see  his  vigorous  efforts  to  hop  and  jump  as  far  as  his  taller 
and  straighter  companions.  Then  a  warrior,  emulous  of  fame, 
would  spring  out  from  the  rest,  stamping,  paddling,  and 
jerking  the  lower  part  of  his  body  from  back  to  front,  as  if  he 
wished  to  snap  himself  in  the  middle,  dashing  his  elbows 
together  behind  his  back,  and  pirouetting  with  his  legs  d  la 
ballet-dancer,  one  raised  to  the  horizontal  and  then  brought  to 
the  earth  oji  the  flat  of  the  sole,  as  if  he  were  killing  a  swarm 
of  mighty  insects  on  the  ground  around  him. 

During  these  solos,  the  women  clapped  their  hands,  and 
gave  the  performer  the  time  by  shouting,  at  the  top  of  their 
\  oices,  "  Ah  !  sie  !  we !  kv  I  weh  I  koh  I  koh  !  koh  !  Ah'^au  de 
mch  !  koh  t  koh  !  koh  I "  each  word  denoting  a  bar  in  the  music. 
At  the  end  of  c.-ich  performance,  the  warriors  advanced  in  line, 
and  holding  their  guns  by  the  muzzles,  with  stocks  downwards, 
assumed  a  crouching  attitude,  and  houting  out,  "  Oo'  Ich  ! 
oo'  Ml  !  oo'  Ml  !"  sprang  to  their  feet  with  outstretched  arms, 
raised  their  muskets  to  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  yelled 
out,  ^' Oo  aye — eh!"  the  latter  being  a  kind  of  grunt.  This 
is  their  salute,  and  the  whole  has  much  the  aspect  of  a  band 
of  cut-throats  who  have  entered  upon  some  diabolical  scheme 
as  depicted  at  the  penny  gafis  of  London. 

More  dancing  and  drinking  followed,  until  the  excited  host 
rose  to  his  feet,  and,  amidst  the  deafening  applause  of  the 
frantic  mob,  poured  out  a  libation  of  nun  and  palm-oil  to  the 
manes  of  his  ancestors,  and  then  burnt  a  number  of  slips  of 
goatskin,  having  texts  from  the  Koran  inscribed  upon  them. 

Every  one  was  now  nearly  tired  out,  both  performers  and 
f pei  tators,  and  at  length  the  muedlidhins  began  their  "Allah 
haku  varu  "  at  sunrise,  and  the  more  devout  departed  to  per- 
form their  orisons,  in  a  state  of  mind  and  body  fitted  for  any- 
thing bvit  religious  contemplation  of  the  works  of  All.ih. 

We  rose  from  our  seats,  and  after  being  blessed  by  Hassan, 
who  commended  us  to  Allah,  we  entered  our  hammocks,  anu 
were  borne  homewards,  to  meditate  upon  a  ceremony  of  a 
religious  character,  but  whether  Mohammedan  or  pagan  we 
confessed  ourselves  unable  to  discover. 
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SJiASON    FOR   TRAVELLING— COLD— FJEI.D    LAPPS— REINDEER— RUSSIAN 
AUC-,KESSION  -KENllYES. 

W'lNTEK  is  the  only  time  of  the  year  for  a  really  enjoyable 
tour  through  I^ipland.  In  summer,  clouds  of  mos(|uitoes  and 
other  insects  harass  the  traveller  at  every  step ;  moreo\er,  the 
heat  of  the  nightless  days  is  well-nigh  intolerable.  Winter  is 
the  only  season  when  means  of  locomotion  are  at  all  easy.  In 
the  spring  time,  when  the  snow  is  melting,  and  in  the  autumn, 
when  it  is  of  insufticient  depth,  pulking  is  good  neitiier  for  man 
nor  beast.  It  is  exceedingly  distressing  to  the  reindeer  to  drag 
a  heavily-laden  pulk  through 
slush,  and  there  are  few  more 
disagreeable  sensations  than 
that  of  being  scraped  along 
over  bare  rock. 

In  the  spring  antl  autumn, 
too,  the  weather  is  liable 
to  sudden  and  marvellous 
changes.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  the  temperature 
may  vary  sixty  or  seventy 
degrees.  The  greatest 
scourge  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  is  pulmonary  disease, 
which  may  be  attributed  in 
a  great  measure  to  these 
sudden  variations  of  temi)era- 
tiire,  and  want  of  projier 
precaution  against  them. 
When  the  thermometer  has 
indicated  a  cold  of  -  50°  F., 
out  of  doors,  I  have  gone 
into   a    room    the    heat   of 

which  was  +  92°  F.,  a  sudden  change  of  142  degrees,  which 
to  me  was  almost  overpowering.  Upon  going  out  into  the 
open  air  again,  the  cold  fairly  took  away  my  breath,  and  my 
face  felt  as  if  innumerable  red-hot  needles  were  jiricking  it. 
The  Lapps  are  wiser  than  their  more  civilised  neighbours  in 
this  respect ;  and  it  is  far  preferable  to  go  from  the  open  air 
into  one  of  their  raihyvs,  to  entering  a  slue,  or  block  hut,  of 
which  a  Norwegian  or  a  Swede  is  the  owner.  Intense  as  the 
cold  is  in  Lapland  at  times,  it  is  by  no  means  iiitoleraljle.  One 
soon  becomes  acclimatised,  and  then  the  cold  is  jiositively 
enjoyable.  I  have  suffered  more  in  Enfland  when  the  glass 
has  been  a  few  degrees  below  freezing  point,  than  I  have 
suffered  in  L;ipland  when  the  thermometer  has  been  stamling 
at  -  50"  F.  The  cold  of  Lapland  is  remarkably  dry.  When 
inten.se,  not  a  breath  of  air  stirs  to  aggravate  ii.  It  is  only 
when  there  is  wind  that  it  cannot  be  borne.  With  wind  tn 
glass  rises.  For  choice,  I  should  ])refer  to  encounter  a  simoom 
to  being  caught  in  a  gale  upon  the  fjelds  of  Lapland  in  winter 
time. 

The  commonest  effect  of  intense  cohl  upon  a  stranger  is  a 
sensation  of  sickness,  but  this  may  easily  be  relieved  by  a  drop 
of  brandy,  or  a  few  moulhfuls  of  food.  When  the  therniomeler 
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is  many  degrees  below  zero,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  tarefiil 
in  drinking  spirits.  The  flask  containing  the  si)irits  should  be 
warmed  between  one's  hands,  or,  better  still,  in  one's  breast. 
It  is  well  to  carry  one's  flask  inside  one's  /«'.f/-.  'I'he  neglect 
of  this  jjrecaution  once  caused  me  serious  inconvenience.  1 
had  inadvertently  put  my  flask  into  a  small  bag  that  I  carried 
round  my  neck,  and  feeling  rather  chilly  as  I  was  pulking 
along,  I  took  it  out,  and  without  wanning  it,  swallowed  several 
mouthfuls  of  brandy.  I  have  no  idea  how  many  degrees  of 
cold    the   spirit   had   absorbed,   but    its   elTe(  t  upon  me  was 

agonising    in    the    extreme. 
^        , —  _  For   several    minutes   I   was 

almost  unable  to  breathe. 
This  feeling  of  suffocation 
was  succeeded  by  violent 
sickness.  It  was  fully  half 
an  luiur  before  1  was  able 
to  resume  my  journey.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  I  never 
forgot  this  lesson. 

The  l,ap|is  wander  about 
from  fjeld  to  fjelil,  in  seai(  h 
fSSK'  of  the  Cciioinwf  niw^i/iriiiii 
(reindeer  moss),  upon  which 
alone  their  reindeer  can 
thrive.  They  are  .nuided  in 
their  movements  scjlely  by 
consideration  of  pasture, 
\\'hen  the  moss  runs  short 
uijon  one  fjeld,  they  strike 
their  tents,  and  make  their 
way  to  some  other  upon 
^  which  it  is  jjlentiful.     l''ear- 

fully  hard  work  it  is  for  the  poor  reindeer  to  get  at  their  moss 
when  the  snow  is  deep.  Nature  has,  however,  provided  them 
with  excellent  shovels,  in  the  shajjc  of  fore-horns,  with  which, 
aided  by  their  feel,  they  can  dig  a  deei)  hole  in  the  snowinasur- 
jirisingly  short  time.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  care  with  which 
the  reindeer  supjjly  their  calves  with  food.  The  little  animals, 
not  strong  enough  to  carry  on  miring  operations  in  the  deep 
snow  for  themselves,  stand  patiently  watching  the  labour  <jf  their 
inothers,  who,  when  they  have  burrowed  down  to  the  moss,  for 
every  mouthful  that  they  eat  themselves,  take  good  (.iie  to 
throw  two  to  their  young.  The  Lapi)s  declare  that  they  have 
little  or  no  anxiety  for  their  deer  in  winter,  the  instiiK  t  of  their 
deer  alw.iys  telling  them  where  they  may  find  moss.  Summer 
is  the  only  season  in  «hi(  h  the  iK-allh  of  their  favourites  sutfers. 
No  amount  of  cold  can  injure  the  reindeer;  the  colder  it  is, 
the  better  is  the  health  of  these  hardy  animals.  True  that  in 
winter  the  reindeer  are  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  tlmse  terrible 
enemies,  the  wolves;  still  the  La|)ps  have  no  very  grave  .-ippre- 
hensions  on  this  score.  A  premium  of  five  spei  ie  doll.irs 
(jQi  2s.  6d.)  is  paid  for  the  deslru(  lion  of  a  wolf,  of  whatever 
age;  consequently,  he  who  can  slay  several  of  these  marauders 
during  the  winter,  makes  a  good  thing  of  it.     When  the  snow 
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is  deep,  a  wolf  has  but  little  chance  of  escape  from  the  pursuit 
of  an  agile  Lapp,  who,  gliding  along  upon  his  sA-i  at  a  great 
pace,  administers  the  roii/>  <ic i;nke,  with  a  back-handed  blow  of 
his  long  snow-i)ole,  as  he  passes  the  wolf.  The  wolves  are 
cowardly  brutes,  and  nothing  short  of  extreme  hunger  can 
induce  them  to  jeoi)ardise  their  precious  lives  by  venturing 
near  the  habitation  of  man.  Unless  they  happen  to  be  out  in 
great  numbers,  a  small  boy  of  eight  years,  even  though  he  be 
unarmed,  will  be  suliicient  protection  for  a  herd  of  rein- 
deer. 

The  herds  of  reindeer  are  yearly  diminishing  in  numbers, 
as  also  arc  the  field  Lapps  themselves.  There  are  various 
reasons  assigned  for  this  diminution.  A  gradual  change  in  the 
climate,  or  an  increase  in  the  number  of  their  natural  enemies, 
is  generally — but,  as  I  believe,  erroneously — supposed  to  be 
the  cause.  I  made  a  point  of  questioning  "  the  oldest  inhabi- 
*ui)ts"  of  the  districts  which  I  happened  to  visit  upon  the  subject 
of  climatic  ch.ange,  but  very  aged  informants  had  no  reason 
to  think  that  the  climate  was  other  than  it  had  been  in  the  days 
of  their  grandfathers.  Then,  as  for  wolves,  lynxes,  gluttons, 
and  other  enemies,  against  which  the  reindeer  have  to  contend, 
so  f;r  from  supposmg  that  there  was  any  increase  in  their 
numbers,  my  informants  were  convinced  that  they  had  under- 
gone a  very  considerable  decrease.  An  intelligent  old  Lapp, 
in  whose  bye  I  sojourned  for  some  time,  sjjoke  very  mournfully 
of  the  position  and  jirospects  of  the  fjeld  Lapps. 

"  Where  there  were  a  hundred  fjeld  Lajjps,  twenty  years 
ago,"  he  said,  "  there  are  jw  not  fifty.  He  who,  twenty  years 
ago,  owned  a  thousand  reiniieer,  now  owns  a  hundred.  The 
l«ipps  are  leaving  the  free  ojjcn  fjelds,  which  were  so  dear  to 
their  fathers,  and  are  settling  down  upon  the  coast.  Instead 
of  the  llesh  of  deer,  they  now  cat  fish.  But  they  are  the  laziest 
and  most  worthless  of  our  race  who  have  deserted  the  fjelds. 
It  is  laziness,  for  the  most  jiart,  that  has  caused  them  to  change 
their  mode  of  life.  Without  labour  they  can  catch  their  fish, 
and  make  sure  of  always  having  a  meal.  Here,  on  the  fjelds, 
we  must  work  hard,  and  be  thankful  to  the  good  God  when  he 
insures  to  us  our  food." 

"  liut,"  I  asked,  "  how  do  you  account  for  the  great  falling 
off  in  the  numbers  of  the  fjeld  Lapps,  and  their  herds,  during 
the  last  twenty  years  ?  The  sea  has  always  been  open  to  the 
Lapp.  Is  it  only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  he  has  found 
out  that  an  easy  living  is  to  be  derived  from  it  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  my  host ;  "  there  have  been  dwellers  upon 
the  coast  from  the  first  day  of  the  world  ;  buc  the  fjeld  Lapp 
was  wont  to  despise  these.  He  loved  the  freedom  of  the  great 
fjelds,  whereon  he  dwelt  unmolested  by  those  who  were  not  of 
his  race,  and  as  long  as  he  was  alone  with  his  people  he  was 
happy  and  contented.  Then  came  the  Norwegians  and  Swedes 
and  Russians,  who  imposed  their  own  laws  upon  him,  and 
converted  his  freedom  into  servitude.  vVe  have  changed  posi- 
tions with  the  dwellers  upon  the  coast.  The/iw/  Lapp  is  free 
now,  the  fjeld  Lapp  is  little  better  than  a  slave.  The  Russians 
have  killed  our  reindeer,  and  the  other  people  trp-'t  our  rein- 
deer as  if  they  were  their  own.  I,  myself,  have  been  compelled 
by  sty,/l  law  to  travel  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  " — nine 
hundred  English — "to  take  travellers  a  distance  of  eighteen 
miles  " — one  hundred  and  thirty-five  English.  "  It  took  me 
more  than  a  ninnth  to  accomplish  the  whole  journey,  and  for 
this  I  was  paid  about  six  dollars.  A  few  more  such  journeys 
and  I  sho\dil  be  ruined.    This  kind  of  tiling  is  very  vexatious, 


and  I  believe  that,  in  time,  it  will  be  the  means  of  driving  all 
the  fjeld  Lapps  to  the  coast." 

The  old  I^pp  was,  I  fear,  a  pessimist ;  nevertheless  there 
was  much  justice  in  his  remarks.  In  1826,  when  the  present 
boundary  line  between  Russia  and  Norway  and  Sweden  was 
laid  down,  the  important  district  of  Varanger  was  assigned 
to  Norway.  This  district  contains  splendid  forests  and  large 
tracts  of  rich  pasture-land.  In  certain  favoured  parts  of  it, 
corn  will  ripen,  even  to  the  north  of  71°  latitude.  Its  l.irge 
rivers  afford  an  easy  means  of  communication  with  the  sea,  and 
the  deep  and  spacious  fiords  which  indent  its  coast  are,  thanks 
to  the  beneficent  action  of  the  Gulf-stream,  always  open. 
Altogether,  the  possession  of  Varanger  would  be  of  inestimable 
\alue  to  Russia,  for  the  establishment  of  naval  stations,  and 
Russia  has  never  ceased  to  regret  the  blunder  that  she  made, 
in  permitting  Norway  to  retain  possession  of  it.  She  has  sought 
to  obtain  a  footing  upon  that  coast,  by  endeavouring  to  obtain 
permission  to  establish  fishing-stations  there ;  and,  baffled  in  her 
designs  by  the  sagacity  of  the  Norwegians,  who  politely  but 
firmly  declined  to  have  such  dangerous  neighbours  amongst 
them,  she  has  since  lost  no  opportunity  of  trying  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  Norway.  Amongst  other  vexatious  measures 
adopted  for  the  annoyance  of  the  Norwegians,  was  one  which 
nearly  led  to  disastrous  results.  Orders  were  given  by  the 
Russian  authorities  that  all  reindeer  which  should  wander  over 
the  Russian  frontier  should  be  killed,  and  those  who  executed 
those  orders  were  not  always  particular  as  to  a  mile  or  two  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  frontier.  This  conduct,  naturally  enough, 
e.xcitcd  the  utmost  indignation  in  Norway,  and,  at  first,  reprisal 
was  talked  of;  but  then  the  voice  of  prudence  made  itself 
heard,  and  the  Norwegians,  perceiving  the  purport  of  these 
acts,  and  recognising  the  melancholy  fact  that,  in  a  quarrel  with 
Russia,  Norway  and  Sweden  would  most  probably  stand  alone, 
and  the  loss  of  Varanger  be  an  inevitable  result,  pocketed 
their  wounded  dignity,  and  contented  themselves,  with  merely 
remonstrating  against  the  slaughter  of  their  reindeer.  Perhaps 
the  Norwegians  were  wrong  in  their  suppositions.  It  is  diflicult 
to  believe  that  a  certain  great  naval  power,  whose  interests  would 
have  been  directly  affected  by  the  establishment  of  a  Russian 
naval  station  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  woukl  have  abandoned 
its  allies,  the  Scandinavians,  to  their  fate ;  but,  anyhow,  the 
Norwegians  deserve  much  credit  for  the  prudence  which  they 
manifested  in  the  alHiir.  My  old  host's  com[)laint  against  the 
iniquity  of  the  skyiU  laws  was  very  just.  More  vexatious  laws 
for  the  Bonde  and  the  owner  of  reindeer  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
I  have  already  called  the  attention  of  the  reader  of  Illustra'i  ed 
Travels  to  the  injustice  of  the  Norwegian  skydi  laws,  as  relating 
to  horses.  The  Lapp,  however,  is  treated  by  those  laws  with 
even  greater  unfairness  than  is  the  Bonde.  My  host  was, 
Iierhajis,  justified  in  despising  the  dwellers  upon  the  coast. 
From  my  experience  of  them,  I  regard  the  fjeld  Lapp  as  a  being 
fiir  superior  to  ihafast  Lapp.  The  former  is  much  more  truth- 
ful and  honest,  and  in  every  way  more  to  be  respected,  than 
the  latter. 

The  charge  of  intemperance  is  frequently  brought  against 
the  Lapps,  but  in  the  course  of  my  travels  I  have  only  seen 
one  Lapp  undei  the  illucnce  of  drink,  and  he  was  a  dweller 
upon  the  coast,  who  had  been  unusually  lucky  in  sey-fishiiig. 
The  sey  (coal-fish)  is  found  in  great  numbers  off  the  coast  of  Fin- 
m.ark.  The  Norwegian  Government,  in  its  i)atcrnal  care  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  has  placed  so  many  restrictions  upon  the 
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sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  that  the  fjekl  Lapp,  sui)posing  him 
to  have  the  most  earnest  desire  to  drink  to  excess,  would  have 
the  greatest  difTiculty  in  gratifying  his  wishes.  The  traders  with 
whom  he  deals  are  forbidddcn  to  sell  spirits,  and  they  obey 
the  prohibition  with  very  good  grace.  Most  of  them  keep 
spirits  for  their  private  use,  but  the  temptation  of  large  profits 
cannot  induce  them  to  bring  themselves  within  reach  of 
the  law.  I  have  frequently  obtained  spirits  from  them,  but  in 
these  cases  I  have  never  bought  them.  They  h.avc  been  given 
to  me  as  a  great  favour,  on  the  understanding  that  I  should 
replace  them  is  soon  as  I  had  an  oi)portunity  of  doing  so.  It 
ij  only  in  the  towns  that  there  is  any  facility  for  procuring 
spirits,  and  the  fjeld  Lapp  does  not  care  to  visit  these.  From 
time  immemorial  he  has  been  looked  down  upon  by  the  Scan- 
dinavians, and  he  has  grown  into  a  certain  belief  of  his  own 
inferiority.  When  he  is  compelled  to  visit  a  town,  he  holds 
himself  aloof  from  those  who  are  not  of  his  own  race,  and 
having  transacted  his  little  business  with  as  much  disiiatch  as 
may  be,  he  departs  most  gladly  back  to  the  solitude  of  his 
beloved  fjelds.  It  is  a  strange  sight  to  see  a  fjeld  Lapp  in  a 
town;  it  is  a  curious  sight  too.  The  contrast  between  the  wild- 
looking  denizen  of  the  mountains,  clad  in  />asi',  lHtllmf;er,  and 
kbmmager  of  reindeer  skin,  with  his  long,  lank  hair  surmounted 
by  his  tall,  red-crowned  cap,  and  the  unromantic-looking  Nor- 
wegians, whose  attire  has  naught  in  it  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  iuhabit.-mts  of  other  European  countries,  is  striking  in  the 
extreme.  Much  variety  of  costume  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
towns  of  Norway.  It  is  only  in  the  interior  that  the  dress  of 
the  people  is  at  all  picturesque. 

The  renbyes  of  the  fjeld  Lapps  are  of  very  simple  con- 
struction, and  differ  but  little  from  the  dwellings  of  other 
nomadic  races,  who  remain  in  one  place  only  so  long  as  it 
affords  good  pasture  for  their  flocks  or  herds.  Over  many  long 
poles,  so  arranged  that  their  bottoms  may  form  a  circle  of  some 
twelve  feet,  and  their  tops  a  circle  for  the  chimney,  of  about 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  are  stretched  cloths  and  skins  to 
form  a  covering,  and  these  are  turfed  up  to  a  height  of  a  few 
feet  from  tlie  ground.  The  door  is  an  aperture  of  rather  less 
than  a  yard  in  height,  approached  from  the  outside  through  a 
short  tunnel  of  skins  and  turf  The  floor  is  usually  made  of 
small  boughs  and  twigs,  over  which  are  spread  reindeer  skins. 
Of  furniture  there  is  none.  From  the  poles  hang  coils  of  rope, 
a  few  ski  (snow-shoes),  reindeer  tongues  and  hams,  and  sundry 
other  articles  of  provision,  a  rusty  old  gun  or  two,  and  the  few 
implements  which  are  necessary  to  nomads.  Tiles  of  skins  lie 
about  the  bye,  serving  as  beds  and  coverings  by  night.  We 
may  notice,  too,  many  bags  filled  with  same  (Or rex  sylvatietis), 
tlie  soft  grass  with  which  the  Lapps  stuff  tlicir  kominaf;er  and 
mittens.  The  bye  generally  boasts  two  vessels  for  cooking  pur- 
poses— a  large  iron  cauldron,  and  a  smaller  pot  in  which  the 
coffee  is  prepared.  The  fjeld  Lapps  are  very  fond  of  coffee, 
but  they  adulterate  it  with  such  strange  substances  that  a 
foreigner  has  considerable  difficulty  in  detecting  the  least  flavour 
of  the  far-famed  berry  in  the  beverage  that  they  love. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  people  a  renbye  is  capable  of 
sheltering.  One  bitteriy  cold  night  I  lodged  in  a  bye  with 
eighteen  other  people,  all  told.  I  had  been  knocking  about 
upon  the  fjelds  for  some  months,  and  wis  consetpicntly  used 
to  roughing  it,  or  I  should  not  have  slept  so  soundly  as  I  did. 
My  head  was  pillowed  on  one  I-ipi',  my  legs  were  thrown  over 
two  others ;  certainly  not  more  than  a  few  inches  of  my— let 


us  say — p<rsk  touched  the  ground.  I  had  tlie  aUernalive  of 
permitting  the  Kijips  to  repose  on  me,  but  this  I  was  not  jiar- 
ticularly  anxious  to  adopt.  There  were  also  several  dogs  in 
the  tent,  and  occasionally  one  of  these,  wandering  over  my 
face,  would  disturb  my  slumbers,  but  otherwise  I  slept  well. 
My  courteous  reader  may  think  tliat  my  companions  were 
hardly  the  most  desirable  beil-fellows,  for  as  I  lia\e  before  ex- 
plained, a  Lapp  changes  his  clothes  but  twice  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  This  consideration  caused  me  no  uneasiness,  for  in 
that  respect  we  were  Arcades  omiies.  I  had  not  taken  off  my 
clothes  for  three  weeks,  nor,  during  that  time,  had  water 
touched  my  face  or  hands.  With  the  terrors  of  frost-biles 
before  one's  eyes,  one  has  a  horror  of  doing  that  which  would 
inevitably  lead  to  them. 

There  being  no  chairs  or  stools  in  a  bye,  it  is  necessary  to  squat 
on  one's  haunches,  or,  better  still,  if  practicable,  to  lie  extended 
at  full  length  upon  the  ground.  liy  adopting  the  latter  position, 
one  avoids  the  suffocating  smoke  which  invariably  fills  the  bye. 
In  the  middle  of  the  tent  a  fire  is  generally  burning,  the  smoke 
of  which  has  to  escape  thro  di  the  circular  opening  at  the  top 
of  the  roof.  'I'he  Lapps  suffei  ■  :.ich  from  ophthalmia,  which  may 
be  attributed  as  much  to  tiic  smoke  of  their  byes  as  to  the 
dazzling  effect  of  the  snow,  amongst  which  they  pass  so  nnu  h 
of  their  time. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  prosperity  of  the  fjelil  Lapps  is 
altogether  dependent  upon  their  herds  of  reindeer,  and  the 
health  of  their  reindeer  depends  on  a  good  supply  of  their 
favourite  moss,  and  a  cold  bracing  air,  such  as  is  hardly  to  be 
found  out  of  the  Arctic  Regions.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  the  reindeer  into  Scotland,  but,  notwith- 
standing every  care  and  precaution,  all  have  failed.  The 
climate  of  that  countr)'  is  far  too  mild  and  lumiid  for  reiiidfcr, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  difliculty  of  obtaining  sufficient  quantities 
of  the  moss,  without  which  these  deer  cannot  thrive  in  .Sroiland. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  acclimatisation  of  the  reindeer  in 
Great  Britain  is  an  impossibility. 

lArrtsit  riF.TY— rATRioTisM— nsiitNG  t.Arrs. 

The  religion  of  the  Lapps  is  Lutheran.  As  is  the  case  with 
most  simple-minded  people,  they  are  extremely  devout ;  indeed, 
I  should  be  puzzled  to  name  any  odier  people  who,  in  firmness 
or  purity  of  religious  belief,  can  at  all  equal  them.  They  are 
not  quick-witted,  nor  do  they  care  to  in(|uire  into  the  mysteries 
of  dieir  creed.  Their  religion  is  an  implicit  faith,  an  earnest 
belief,  that  nothing  can  shake.  Ministers  ami  missionaries  arc 
sent  amongst  them,  at  the  expense  of  the  Oovernment  or  bene- 
volent societies,  to  instruct  and  educate  them,  and  to  the 
teaching  of  these  the  Lapps  look  up  with  reverence.  In  so 
wild  and  sparsely  inhabited  a  country,  churches  are  nLTcssarily 
very  few,  and  the  Labours  of  the  priest,  who  has  a  distrid  of 
.several  hundred  square  miles  under  his  charge,  proportionately 
great ;  but  the  good  'iriest  goes  through  his  work  right  man- 
fully, and  he  is  not  ithout  his  rew.ird.  The  Lapps  will  travel 
immense  distances  o  hear  the  word  of  God  preached  to  them. 
Old  and  young  are  alike  inspired  with  deep  religious  senliineiit. 
Wherever  the  priest  may  hold  his  service,  there  he  is  sure  to 
find  a  large  cc^ugregation  of  earnest  believers,  who  listen  with 
rapt  attention  to  his  words.  Not  a  sound  interrupts  the  minis- 
ter's discourse.  Mothers  who  take  their  inf.uits  to  the  ( liuri:h, 
wrap  them  up  carefully  in  skins  and  bury  them  in  the  snow 
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outside  the  building,  Ica\ing  a  dog  to  guard  tlu'in  during 
service,  lest  the  cries  of  the  infants  should  dislurh  the  congre- 
gation. 'I'o  a  stranger,  even  though  he  undirstand  not  a  word 
that  the  priest  utters,  the  very  sight  of  a  congregation  of 
Lappish  worsliippers  conveys  a  deep  lesson. 

Sometimes  tlic  distance  of  the  nearest  place  in  which  a 
minister  hoMs  service,  from  a  rmhyc,  prevents  the  members  of 
a  family  of  fjeld  Lapps  from  attending  church  on  .Sunday.  In 
that  case  'iie  head  of  the  family  officiates  as  minister,  and  reads 
the  sc'  lee  to  his  household.  Most  of  the  Lapps,  thanks  to 
the  teaching  of  the  missionaries,  are  able  to  read ;  many  of 
them  can  wille  ;  the  most  ignorant  of  them  are  able  to  say  their 
prayers. 


The  few  churches  that  one  finds  in  I'inmark  and  Lapland 
are  neat  little  buildings  of  wood.  The  materials  of  which  they 
are  constnictcd  are  brought  from  great  distances  in  the  winter 
time,  when  their  transport  is  easiest.  At  Kautokeino,  where  there 
is  a  large  settlement  of  Linns  and  Lapps,  there  is  a  church 
which  is  kept  open  all  the  year  round.  It  is  more  than  two 
hundred  years  old.  The  heavy  trunks  of  which  it  is  built  were 
brought  by  reindeer  from  a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred 
I'.nglish  miles.  There  are  other  wooden  buildings  in  K.auto- 
keino,  belonging  to  the  Lcnsmaiul,  the  I.aitdhaiidler,  and  the 
clergyman,  the  materials  of  which  were  dragged  over  the  snow 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Alten.  Kautokeino  may  be  regarded  as 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Finns  of  Finmark.     In  winter  time  it 
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Not  even  in  Scotland  is  the  Lord's  Day  held  in  stricter 
observance  than  it  is  in  Finmark  ^d  Lapland.  No  considera- 
tion will  induce  a  Lapp  to  work  on  the  Sabbath.  On  that 
day  he  will  neither  buy  nor  sell.  If  his  reindeer  fell  into  a 
hole,  he  might  ]nill  him  out,  but  in  no  other  way  would  he 
violate  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath.  The  fjeld  Lapps  are  the 
strictest  observers  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  but  the 
dwellers  upon  the  coast  are  likewise  very  p.articuhir  in  keeping 
holy  that  day.  Once  wlien  I  was  staying  over  Sunday  at  a 
little  hamlet  at  the  bottom  of  the  Kvenangen  I'iord,  I  was  un- 
able to  induce  the  trader,  a  Norwegian,  to  open  his  store  that 
I  might  procure  certain  necessaries.  lie  refused  most  positively 
to  do  so.  "  There  are  many  .  ipps  here,"  he  said,  "  and  were 
I  to  trade  with  you  on  Sunday,  ik:..  of  them  would  have  any- 
thing more  to  do  with  me.  I  should  like  to  open  my 
store,  to  oblige  you,  but  really  I  dare  not.  Never  mind ! 
Sunday  will  soon  be  over.     Come  and  play  luv  " — a  species 

of  loo. 


has  a  population  little  short  of  i,ooo.     In  summer  the  popu- 
lation does  not  exceed  loo. 

Love  of  their  native  fjelds  is  a  distinguishing  trait  in  the 
character  of  the  fjeld  Lapps.  Town  life  is  intolerable  to  them. 
I  have  heard  of  a  Lappish  maiden  whose  charms  inspired  a 
Frenchman  with  such  love  for  her  that  he  married  her,  and 
carried  her  off  to  France.  There  she  was  educated,  and  no 
pains  were  spared  to  reconcile  her  to  the  thraldom  of  civilised 
life.  But  she  never  ceased  to  long  for  the  freedom  of  her 
beloved  fjelds.  Her  husband  was  passionately  fond  of  her, 
and  she  returned  his  love,  and  strove  to  make  him  a  good  wife; 
still  she  could  not  conquer  her  craving  for  her  old  life.  Day 
by  day  she  besought  her  spouse  to  take  her  back  to  Lapland; 
but  he,  sell"""'  fellow,  refused  to  quit  his  boulevards,  nor  cared 
he  to  abar  ,.■.  the  dress  of  civilisation  for  the /^n/' and  IwlVfjgcr 
in  which  his  wife  longed  to  see  him  arrayed.  At  last  he  died, 
and  then  his  faithful  consort  realised  all  the  property  to  which 
she  was  entitled,  and  hurried  back  to  the  land  of  her  birth, 
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where  slie  invested  heavily  in  reinJecr,  resumed  iier  ancient 
dress,  and  lived  honoured  and  respected  by  all  who  knew 
her. 

The  Lapps  who  dwell  upon  the  coast  are  far  inferior  to 
those  who  have  their  homes  upon  the  fjelds.  It  is  very  easy 
to  earn  a  living  by  fishing.  There  are  but  few  places  on 
the  coast  of  Finmark  where,  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of 
hours,  one  cannot  catch  fish  enough  to  supply  a  family  with 
food  for  two  or  three  days.  His  surplus  fish  the  fishing  I^ipp 
sells  to  the  trader,  who  splits  them  open,  dries  them,  stores 


lliem  in  his  warehouse,  and  when  he  has  ac-ciunulated  suflirient, 
ships  them  to  Tromso  or  Ilamnierfest,  whem  e  Ihey  are  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  fishing  l*ip|)  is  a  dull,  slothful 
being.  His  dwelling  consists  of  a  wretched  hut  built  of  stones 
and  nuid,  with  a  hole  in  the  roof  for  the  smoke  to  escape 
through.  An  intolerable  odour  of  decaying  fi-.li  perv.ules  the 
air  for  a  hundred  yards  or  more  around  it.  'I'liere  is  not  the 
least  comfort  in  his  hut,  and  one  who  has  enjoyed  life  in  a 
rmhye  turns  in  utter  disgust  from  the  wretched  sty,  and  prefers 
to  freeze  or  be  drenched  to  the  skin  to  scekiii''  shelter  in  it. 


WINTER   SCt.Nli    l.N    TUt    LOIUUENS. 


Ten  Days  at  Seville  in  1867. — //. 


The  "San  Felix"  where  the  kneeling  monk  in  an  ecstatic 
trincc  receives  the  infant  Saviour  from  his  mother's  arms,  is 
also  a  beautifiil  picture,  but  it  appeals  to  less  Catholic  feelings 
than  the  previous  one,  and  excites  our  admiration  for  beauty 
rather  than  for  virtue.  The  Spaniards  say  the  flesh  tints  of  the 
child  are  painted  with  '■  milk  and  blood."  liut  we  are  ap- 
proaching dangerous  ground,  and  wandering  from  our  purpose 
of  eschewing  art  criticisms.  We  will  leave  the  subject  to  abler 
pens,  and  merely  before  we  depart  cast  a  cursory  glance  round 
the  gallery,  observing  that  a  few  of  the  pictures  are  absent  from 
their  frames  undergoing  the  dangerous  oiiera'iion  of  restoration- 
Let  us  hope  that  they  may  be  restored  uninjured  to  their  places. 
All  would  be  the  better  for  cleaning  if  tlie  cleaners  could  be 
induced   to  forget   their  varnish  and  their  paint,  and  allow 


Murillo  to  express  his  own  thoughts.  Farther  down  the  room 
were  a  number  of  pictures  by  other  artists,  among  which  a  large 
/Airbaran,  "the  Apotheosis  of  St.  'I'homas  Aquinas,"  formed  a 
prominent  feature  both  in  size  and  merit.  A  terr.i-cotta  statue 
of  St.  Jerome,  by  Torrcgiano,  the  fellow-pupil  of  Midiael 
Angelo,  and  the  architect  of  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel  at  West- 
minster, was  also  a  very  fine  work  of  art.  liefiire  we  left  the 
building  we  i)assed  through  some  long  galleries  of  modern 
paintings — the  Royal  Academy  of  Seville  under  the  same  root 
as  the  National  Gallery— but  for  the  most  part  the  most  charit- 
able thing  we  can  say  is,  that  we  hope  never  again  to  i)ass 
through  a  collection  of  pictures  with  so  little  pleasure  or  profit. 
Some  few  landscapes  and  peasant  scenes  were  good,  and  it 
was  curious  to  observe  what  a  hold  Don  Quixote  still   has 
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over  llic  imtioM.il  iMi:i;,'iii;iii(in,  by  t!iL'  mimbcrs  of  scenes  from 
tlic  ailvcnturcs  of  the  iiiiiiiortal  kn\i;ht  ami  his  faitliful,  foolish 
S(|uirL'. 

Oiir  next  visit  was  to  a  vcr)-  different  scene,  but  one  full  of 
interest  in  its  peculiar  line— llie  tobacco  manufactory.  The 
front  of  the  building  is  like  a  palace,  tlie  back  like  a  prison  or 
fortress  guarded  by  high  walls  and  a  deep  moat ;  for  the  produc- 
tion of  tobacco,  whicli  is  to  Spaniards  almost  more  important 
thin  food,  is  a  royal  monopoly,  and  most  strictly  protected. 
We  were  first  led  into  the  rooms  where  the  leaves  ■  of  the 
tobacco  plant  were  being  chopped  up  into  snulT  of  various 
(pialities — a  simple  operation,  hardly  worth  seeing  at  the  cost 
of  getting  so  much  of  it  into  one's  own  nostrils. 

lint  when,  hav^  ,  been  taken  upstairs,  wcwere  ushered  into 
an  enormous  corridor,  the  scene  was  perfectly  uniipie,  and  wi;ll 
worth  a  visit.  The  long  gallery  was  crowded  with  hundreds  of 
women  and  girls  sitting  round  low  tables,  on  which  they  rolled 
cigars  and  filled  cigarettes,  and  the  noise,  the  clamcur,  and  tho 
untidiness,  made  it  look  like  a  gipsy  encampment  on  a  gigantic 
scale. 

They  are  all  obliged— either  on  account  of  the  heat  or  for 
economy  of  space — to  remove  their  dresses  and  upper  petticoats, 
and  those  with  their  crinolines  were  hanging  by  hundreds  round 
the  walls.     In  this  iiii^ligee  attire — generally  with  a  bright  hand- 
kerchief over  their  shoulders  and  a  flower  in  their  dark  hair — 
they  sit  together,  laughing,  talking,  singing,  and  working,  with 
etpial  rapidity.     There  were  many  beautiful  faces  among  them, 
and  many  that  were  grotesque  in  their  ugliness ;  but  all,  both 
pretty  and  ugly,  wore  a  bold  expression.     They  seemed  a  wild, 
reckless  set,  and  greeted  our  fair-haired  jiarty  with  loudly  ex- 
pressed wonder  and  amusement,  the  meaning  of  which  was  lost 
in    the  general  din    to  our  foreign  ears — a   loss  which    may 
perhaps  have  been  an  advantage  to  us.     Many  of  them  had 
young  children  with  them,  and  we  sometimes  stepped  aside 
to  avoid  a  bundle  of  rags  on  the  floor,  which,  on  closer  obser- 
vation, proved  to  be  a  baby.     There  seemed  to  be  no  special 
dinner-hour,  and  many  were  dining  off  uninviting-looking  messes 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  in  saucers.     The  rajjiility 
with  which  they  got  through  their  work  was  perfectly  marvellous, 
and  we  were  told  that  a  good  worker  could  make  200  cigars, 
400  cigarettes,  or  roll  3,500  cases  for  snuff,  in  a  day.      We 
saw  one  tiny  child,  apparently  not  more  than  five  years  old, 
working  at  the  last  at  a  rate  which  machinery  could  hardly 
have  e<iualled.     As  we  stood  watching  her,  the  heap  of  cases  at 
her  side  rose  hiyher  and  higher.    Tho  little  fingers  never  paused, 
and  the  thin  face  was  never  raised  for  an  instant  from  her  work. 
Toor  little  thing  I    Had  Dickens  seen  her,  he  might  have  drawn 
a  sad  comiianion  picture  to  his  "little  doll's  dressmaker"  from 
the  life.     There  was  proniature  old  age,  and  a  dull  look  as  of 
stimted  intellect,  in  that  careworn  infant's  face  ;  the  body  had 
been  turned  into  a  useful  machine,  but  the  mind  was  unde- 
veloped.    When  one  of  the  visitors,  touched  by  the  poor  little 
(ace,  and  doubdess  thinking  that  dire  want  alone  could  have 
produced  so  precocious  a  workwoman,  laid  a  peseta  Ix'fore  her 
on  the  table,  the  child's  eyes  did  not  brighten  with  thanks,  and 
she  hardly  allowed  herself  to  cease  from  her  work  to  appropriate 
tho  treasure.     Happily,  she  seemed  an  e.sccption,  for  among 
the  older  women  there  was  no  lack  of  .animation  and  bold  intel- 
ligence, if  some  other  qualities  were  absent. 

On  leaving  tho  Fabrica  do  Tobaco,  we  drove  out  of  the 
Puerta  de  San  Fernando,  to  peep  at  the  preparations  which 


were  being  made  for  the  great  fair  in  Easter  week.  Sheds  and 
booths  were  springing  up  in  all  directions,  and  of  these  we 
could  understand  the  purpose  and  intent ;  but  the  object  of  the 
smart  pavilions  in  course  of  erection  for  the  Due  de  Mont- 
ponsier  and  others  of  the  aristocracy,  were  less  in  accordance 
with  our  notions  of  a  fair,  and  we  could  only  hope  that  in  a 
few  days  the  mystery  would  be  cleared  up  for  us.  In  the  after- 
noon we  drove  to  the  Alameda ;  but  not  being  cognisant  of 
Seville  fashions,  we  found  ourselves  much  too  early,  and  the 
drive  as  empty  as  Hyde  Park  at  three  o'clock  on  a  June  after- 
noon. However,  it  was  no  h.ardship  to  loiter  up  and  down  die 
shady  drive,  and  watch  the  sunlight  dancing  on  the  river,  while 
we  enjoyed  the  soft-scented  air  which  blows  over  tho  Due  dc 
Montpensier's  beautiful  gardens.  It  is  difficult  not  to  covet 
this  delightful  gi.t  of  nature,  which  no  perseverance,  no  energy, 
and  no  money  'vill  ever  be  able  to  procure  for  dear  old  chilly 
Fngland.  The  '  wild  northeaster"  which  breeds  hardy  English- 
men is  a  grand  thing  and  doubtless  a  great  blessing  for  us  all ; 
but  he  must  bj  an  ascetic,  indeed,  who  does  not  long  to  be 
able  to  convey  homo  with  him  some  of  the  soft  breezes  of 
this  delighlfu)  climate. 

After  we  had  waited  some  time,  the  fashionable  world  ap- 
peared ;  but  our  recent  walk  in  the  Castellana,  at  Madrid,  had 
made  us  critical,  and  though  many  were  neat,  few  of  the  car- 
riages were  much  above  the  average.  Some  were  drawn  by 
very  handsome  mules  ;  but  our  eyes  were  still  too  F.nglish  for 
us  to  be  able  to  think  that  a  mule-drawn  carriage  could  be  a 
smart  one.  Their  occupants,  also,  rather  disapjiointed  us,  and 
though  there  were  some  few  handsome  sefioritas  with  mag- 
nificent eyes  and  dazzling  complexions,  they  were  quite  the 
exception.  We  amused  ourselves  with  noting  a  few  pecu- 
liarities in  custom — such  ns  the  servants  always  taking  off  their 
hats  when  their  masters'  friends  passed  the  carriage — servants 
in  white  hats — and  parties  solely  consisting  of  young  men 
driving  up  and  down  the  Alameda  in  open  carriages.  Scarcely 
any  one  walked  or  sat  imdcr  the  trees,  as  in  Hyde  Park. 

Then,  with  a  hearty  laugh  over  our  own  appearance,  as  we 
drew  a  parallel  between  ourselves  and  those  forlorn-looking 
part'es  of  foreigners,  whom  one  so  often  sees  looking  with 
curious  eyes  at  the  throng  in  the  park  in  tho  season,  we  re- 
turned home  again,  tired  out  with  a  long  day  of  pleasure. 

TUESDAY. 

Again  a  bright  morning  and  cloudless  sky  greeted  us  when 
we  woke,  and  again  all  the  streets  were  made  picturcsciue  by 
the  strong  lights  and  shadows,  as  we  wended  our  way  through 
them  to  the  cathedral.  This  time  our  object  was  the  outside 
of  the  building — the  ascent  of  the  beautiful  Giralda,from  whence, 
in  days  of  yore,  the  crier  summoned  the  Moslem  city  to  prayer; 
but  which  now  serves  as  a  belfry  to  the  Christian  church. 

It  is  a  grand  square  tower,  built  of  a  rich  red-stone  deco- 
rated with  arabesques,  which  give  it  grace  and  lightness  with- 
out dctr.icling  from  its  majestic  dignity.  Of  course,  it  has  been 
alterod  in  Christian  hands,  and  almost  equally  of  course,  it  has 
not  been  improved  by  the  alteration.  The  height  has  been 
considerably  increased,  in  order  to  erect  the  belfry,  and  on  the 
top  of  it  a  flying  female  figure,  representing,  it  is  supposed, 
Faith  triumphant  over  the  Moorish  capital.  Still,  even  with 
these  doubtful  additions,  it  is  beautiful,  and  we  felt  that,  "take 
It  for  all  in  all,  we  should  never  look  upon  its  like  ayain," 
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Hut  before  commencing  the  ascent,  we  took  a  rather  un- 
necessary detour  through  the  cathedral  itself.  Its  loveliness  is 
an  irresistible  attraction,  and  its  vast  size  makes  one  feel  that 
there  is  room  enough  for  those  wlio  pass  through,  as  well  as 
for  tliosc  who  remain  to  pray.  The  service  was  going  on,  and 
we  stood  for  a  few  minutes  to  listen  to  the  extraordinary  manner 
in  which  the  lessons  were  being  read.  Three  priests — one  in 
each  of  the  great  pulpits,  and  one  in  the  centre  of  the  railings, 
before  the  high  altar — chanted  or  intoned  them  by  alternate 
verses,  in  the  most  extraordinary  t|uavering  drawl  we  had  ever 
listened  to,  wliile  every  now  and  then  the  choir  joined  in  re^ 
sponses.  If  the  new  ritualistic  <loctrine,  that  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture ought  to  be  pronounced  in  church  after  a  fashion  totally 
(I liferent  to  the  ordinary  manner  and  accent  of  the  reader, 
should  ever  become  generally  adopted,  w  oirongly  recommend 
our  young  curates  to  take  lessons  here  j  for  anything  more 
unlike  the  ordinary  voice  of  mortal  men,  or  their  natural  mode 
of  expressing  emotion  of  any  kind,  could  hardly  be  invented 
by  the  wildest  ritualistic  fancy  in  England.  Let  us  hope  that 
peculiarly  bad  performers  filled  the  pulpit  on  this  occasion,  for 
the  ridiculous  braying  sounds  jarred  on  the  feelings  which 
Seville  Cathedral  by  itself  is  apt  to  produce. 

Returning  to  the  Giralda,  we  found  the  ascent  a  far  less 
repulsive  task  than  that  which  generally  damps  the  ardour  of 
the  most  aspiring  climber  of  church  steeples.  There  is  not  a 
single  step  until  you  reach  the  top  of  the  Moorish  work ;  but 
you  ascend  by  a  succession  of  gentle  inclines  which  nm  all  the 
way  round  the  four  sides  of  the  tower  through  a  spacious 
gallery,  ventilated  and  lighted  by  windows  at  every  stage.  A 
mule  or  pony  might  easily  be  ridden  up  to  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing, and  we  believe  this  has  been  already  proved  by  experience. 
The  long  ascent  is,  of  course,  fatiguing ;  but  the  picturesque 
views  which  every  window  displ.ays  are  constant  incentives  to 
exertion,  and  the  sweet  air  becoming  each  moment  fresher  with- 
out losi  ng  its  balmy  scent)  is  another  great  stimulant  to  the 
bodily  powers. 

When  we  reached  the  summit — for  of  course  we  displayed 
our  nationality,  by  never  halting  until  we  had  gained  the 
highest  point — we  were  well  rewarded  by  a  striking  and  pecu- 
liar view.  One  mass  of  white  walls  and  ttC.  \,^  i,  Seville  lay 
stretched  around  our  feet,  while  the  river,  ^  ■.  i"'  v;  in  the  sun- 
light, pursued  its  winding  course  through  the  great  plain,  over 
which  the  heated  air  threw  a  veil  of  quivering  haze.  Perhaps 
there  was  really  no  great  intrinsic  beauty  in  the  vast  panorama, 
no  peculiar  merit  in  the  distant  hills  which  bounded  the  horizon  j 
but  we  frankly  confess  the  charm  of  the  light  made  us  believe 
that  there  was.  We  remained  on  the  tower  for  some  time,  mas- 
tering the  geography  of  the  city,  and  of  the  adjacent  country, 
and  among  other  things,  we  observed  that  the  Giralda  com- 
mands at  least  half  of  the  arena  of  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  and 
those  of  our  party  whose  nerves,  or  whose  scruples,  prevented 
their  desiring  to  take  their  places  in  the  amphitheatre,  planned 
a  second  expedition  to  this  exalted  post  for  Kastcr  Monday. 
Our  l.ick  of  any  Spanish  friends,  and  but  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  language,  had  caused  us  to  lead  rather  an  isolated  life 
during  our  stay  in  Seville,  so  that  we  were  much  pleased  on 
returning  home  to  receive  a  visit  from  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  for  man/  years  a  resident  here,  and  who  could  give  us  an 
explanation  of  the  scenes  of  which  we  had  hitherto  been  as  it 
were  but  deaf  spectators. 

As  usual  on  these  occasions,  the  chief  topic  was  the  over- 


flowing number  of  visitors,  and  the  exorbitant  price  of  every- 
thiiii;.  Seville  in  Holy  Week  being  like  Rome  at  the  same 
period,  or  Paris  and  London  during  a  great  international  exhi- 
bition. All  the  natives  ilo  their  best  to  plunder  the  strangers, 
and  to  lay  up  a  store  to  carry  them  through  the  rest  of  the  year. 
And  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  at  Seville,  where  all  the  excite- 
ment of  the  whole  twelve  niouihs  is  crowiled  into  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight  at  this  season.  It  is  attractive  both  to  foreigners 
and  to  native  Sp.aniards ;  for  the  former  llock  hither  to  witness 
the  strange  and  uni(iue  religious  services,  and  the  l.itter  to 
gratify  both  their  devotion  and  their  love  of  society  during  the 
fair.  This  year,  as  the  fair  followed  immediately  on  the  termi- 
nation of  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week,  the  double  atlrai  tion 
had  filled  the  city  to  overllowing.  In  this  we  were  very  for- 
tunate, for  as  the  fair  is  always  fixed  for  the  iglh  of  April,  ,ind 
Easter  being  of  course  variable,  it  often  hajipens  that  tourists 
are  unable  to  devote  time  eiKiugh  for  seeing  both  the  church 
solemnities  and  the  popular  festival.  This  year,  (iood  I'Viday 
falling  on  the  igth  of  April,  the  fair  was  postponed  till  Ivister 
Sunday,  when  the  festivities  arc  commenced  with  a  grand  bull- 
fight. 

Our  friend  told  us  so  many  stories  of  the  distress  of 
travellers  for  want  of  accommodation  —of  Englishmen  speiul- 
ing  the  night  on  the  billiard-taliles  in  cafes,  and  ol  cicspalring 
parties  vainly  petitioning  the  government  for  the  loan  of  an 
empty  barrack,  that  we  thought  we  had  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  our  own  (juarters — hot  and  noisy  though  they  were,  and 
wc  determined  to  grumble  no  more,  eveii  though  we  might  ring 
in  vain  for  the  mozo,  and  though  dust  ami  dirt  might  be  all 
tob  visible  in  our  handsome  but  ill-m.uiaged  hotel.  Of  coin-se 
we  broke  out  virtuous  resolution  on  our  first  trial ;  but  our 
knowledge  of  the  sufferings  of  our  fellow-travellers  gave  us  a 
little  more  patience  to  bear  our  own  discomforts,  whic  h  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  the  scanty  su|)])ly  of  servants,  who  were  most 
Irish  in  their  good-humour  and  in  their  untidiness  ;  and  in  an 
invariable  daily  repetition  of  the  most  detestable  diimer  it  had 
ever  been  our  lot  to  eat.  The  prices,  of  course,  were  pro|)or- 
tionately  high,  and  in  some  instances  seemed  almost  fabulous. 
Thirty  or  forty  pounds  was  actually  demanded  as  the  hire  of  a 
carriage  for  the  two  t'ays  of  the  fair,  though  some  slight  abate- 
ment might  be  made  if  mules  were  substituted  fir  hnrses.  At 
the  same  time  we  were  told  a  carriage  was  indispensable, 
though  we  afterwards  discovered  that  this  was  a  great  mistake, 
and  wc  advise  all  travellers  with  moderate  jMirses  to  conl<Mit 
themselves  as  we  did,  without  one.  But  of  this  in  its  [irojier 
•  place. 

We  foimd,  even  this  afternoon,  that  all  conveyances  had  be- 
come scarce,  and  we  had  some  difiiculty  in  procuring  a  very 
bumble  species  of  open  omnibus,  in  which  we  took  a  drive 
through  that  part  of  town  that  we  had  not  previously  visited. 
As  we  had  seen  the  lielgravia  and  the  Hond  Street  of  Seville, 
so  now  we  paid  the  St.  Giles's  a  visit ;  but  we  saw  no  traces  of 
such  abject  poverty  as  may  be  seen  in  the  low  (puirters  of  our 
own  great  cities. 

Hearing  our  guiile  talk  with  some  pride  of  the  new  cemetery, 
we  were  induced  to  visit  it  next.  It  is  about  a  mile  outside  of 
the  old  city  walls,  and  we  drove  along  a  dusty  road  lined  on 
each  side  with  hedges  of  huge  aloes,  any  one  of  which  would 
be  the  pride  of  an  English  conservatory.  The  gr.avcyard  was 
very  large,  but  weedy  and  untidy — the  dead  cannot  be  said  here 
to  be  "  under  the  sod,"  or  "  under  the  turf  j"  "  under  the  dust," 
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or  "  miller  the  sand,"  would  be  ii  far  more  appropriate  expres-  j  the  owner's  name  was  inscribed  ;  but  many  of  these  were  only 

sion.     Vet  there  were  niiinbers  of  bri(^ht  roses  floweriiiH  in  a  let  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  after  which,  if  there  were  no  renewal 

jungle  of  rank  weeds.  I  of  the  lease,  the  bones  were  thrown  aivay  into  a  common  vault 

The  tombs  themselves  were  sad  enough,  and  it  struck  us  as  j  in  a  corner  of  the  cemetery,  and  their  room  occupied  by  a  fresh 
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straiii;e,  lli.it  lliosc  who  i>laie  crosses  and  crucifixes  in  so  iiiaiiy 
places,  should  iiiiiit  to  do  so  in  the  most  approi>riate  place  of 
all — over  the  bones  of  their  dead.  The  private  vaults  of  "  per- 
sons of  iiiiality,"  as  jieople  used  to  saj',  were  like  large  sentry- 
boxes,  and  though  often  of  hamlsomc  marbles,  looked  cold  and 
undecoraleil.  People  of  smaller  importance  were  content  with 
a  slip  of  what  looked  like  a  stone  cucumber  frame,  on  which 


tenant.  It  was  a  repulsive  kind  of  arrangement ;  but  we  suppose 
it  did  not  strike  the  natives  in  that  light,  as  many  of  the  private 
vaults  are  built  on  the  same  princii)le.  We  looked  down  into 
one  which  was  not  yet  finished,  and  s;iw  that  it  was  arranged 
for  six  coffins,  with  a  kind  of  receptacle  at  the  end  for  the  old 
bones  when  a  seventh  claimed  admittance.  We  thought  of  our 
green  churchyards  in  England,  where  the  dead  lie  undisturbed 
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for  ages  in  tlicir  mossy  beds,  'tn>\  "'It  thankful  that  our  last 
rcsliiiK-lilace  would  more  i)robal)ly  l;e  in  one  of  them,  tlian  in 
one  of  these  business-like  lodging  ho. ises  of  the  dead.  Among 
all  the  tombs  we  could  find  but  one  touch  of  pathos,  and  that 
was  on  a  liand.some  marble  vault,  where  was  inscribed,  without 
name  or  date,  the  simple  words  "  Ruega  &  Dios  per  una  peca- 
dora"  (Pr.ay  to  God  for  a  sinner).  Some  v.aults  belonged 
to  the  different  fraternities  of  N.izarenos,  part  of  whose  duties 
consist  in  jiroviding  for  the  burial  of  their  jioorer  members, 
and  in  one  largo  vault  standing  ready  open  the  paupers  of  the 
rity  are  interred  free  of  charge.  It  was  a  melancholy  place, 
and  its  gloom  was  seldom  or  never  relieved  by  those  often 
quaint,  but  always  touching  epitaphs,  which  in  England  remind 
one  that  there  are,  or  once  have  been,  mourners  for  those  who 
sleep  below,  and  some  who  looked  and  hoped  for  a  brighter 
world  beyond  the  grave.  Is  it  because  in  these  southern  lands 
all  na'me  is  so  bright  and  ple.asant  that  no  one  cares  to 
look  for  a  yet  brighter  hereafter,  as  they  do  under  our  gloomy 
skies?  Or  is  it  the  effect  of  the  ol.l  superstition  of  their  far- 
away ancestors,  and  does  Hades  still  chill,  while  the  halls  of 
Odin  still  warm  the  imagination  of  the  nations?  It  might  be 
a  curious  subject  for  some  thoughtful  speculator  to  trace  the 
cause  and  the  effect  of  the  feelings  with  which  the  dead  are 
regarded  in  different  countries  ;  but  it  would  be  far  too  vast  a 
theme  for  tlie  present  chai)ter,  and  we  must  hasten  back  to  the 
city  of  the  living. 

We  drove  home  along  the  outsii'.e  of  the  old  Moorish  walls, 
nnder  a  fine  acjueduct  of  the  same  date,  which  forincd  an 
appropriate  b,;ckground  to  many  a  picturesque  group  of  pea- 
sants and  gipsies  who  were  thronging  the  city  for  the  fait'. 

The  low  battlemented  walls  are  especially  (]u:iint,  and  look 
so  Miorou  ,.  ^  mcdi;vv.al,  that  one  more  man  half  cx|)ects  td 
see  the  ^irchers  bending  their  bows  over  the  parapets,  and 
gallant  knights  brandishing  defiant  lances  at  them  from  below; 
lUttering  rams  might  be  usetl  against  such  fortifications;  but 
shot  and  shell  would  be  most  inappropriate  in  the  siege.  This 
is  by  far  the  most  picturcs(]ne  side  of  Seville,  and  we  strongly 
reroniniend  it  to  the  carefid  attention  of  all  travellers,  and 
es]>ecially  of  all  artists. 

On  reacliing  the  site  of  the  great  fi\ir,  we  found  it  already 
a  point  of  attraction,  and  met  the  royal  party,  who  like  our- 
selve-,  had  come  to  inspect  the  erection  of  the  tents.  'l"he 
Duchesse  do  Montpensier  appears  to  keep  iqi  (piite  as  much 
state  here  as  (^ueen  Victoria  ever  did  in  London,  and  almost 
as  mucii  as  her  sister  at  Madrid.  She  was  in  an  open  carriage 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  w.is  attended  by  equerries  dnd  out- 
riders. 

The  duke  was  on  horseback  with  the  eldest  of  the  Infantas, 
who  showed  her  foreign  extraction  in  so  doing,  for  strange  tf) 
say,  in  this  country  «here  nearly  e\ery  man  rides,  and  rides 
well,  it  is  most  rare  to  see  a  lady  in  the  saddle,  except  when 
she  is  travcllini'.  and  then  she  merely  sits  on  a  large  cushion, 
auil  is  conveyed  across  the  country  like  a  bundle  of  inanimate 
goods. 

Notwithstanding  our  imfashionable  conveyance,  we  could 
not  resist  taking  one  tutn  up  and  down  the  Alameda  before  we 
returned  home.  It  was  fuller  than  we  had  found  it  yesterday ; 
but  there  was  not  much  to  remark  on,  except  the  smart  carriage 
iu  which  two  of  the  most  celebrated  ol  the  maUulors  were 
driving  ;  cre.iling  thereby  (|iiite  an  exci'ement  among  the 
fashionable  world,     lliey  were  poNvcrlul,  coarse-looking  men, 


gtily  dressed  in  the  Andahisian  costume  and  appeared  flattered 
by  the  attention  they  excited,  driving  their  fine  horses  up  and 
down  as  if  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  all  their  admirers. 

When  night  again  closed  in  over  another  pleasant  day,  we 
drove  home  along  tiie  banks  of  the  river,  past  the  old  Moorish 
Golden  Tower,  lighted  np  by  the  last  gleam  of  daylight.  One 
loses  here  the  long  twilights  which  always  terminate  bright  days 
in  England,  and  the  stars  are  shining  Larger  and  more  brilliantly 
than  we  ever  see  them  immediately  the  round  sun  has  sunk 
below  the  horizon.  In  this  clear  atmosphere  also,  one  seldom 
has  such  striking  sunsets  as  with  us,  where  the  clouds  encircle 
the  dying  monarch  with  such  unspeakable  pomp  of  gold  and 
l)urple  and  crimson.  Here,  generally,  he  finishes  his  course  as 
he  began  it,  in  unclouded  splendour,  and  sinks  with  as  yellow  a 
light  as  when  he  shone  down  from  the  meridian.  Little  by 
little,  as  one's  eyes  get  accustomed  to  the  glories  of  the  south, 
one  remembers  a  few  circumstances  in  which  we  may  claim  the 
advantage,  or  which  long  habit  has  taught  us  to  enjoy. 

WEDNKSDAY.  1 

The  Rending  of  the  White  Veil  was  advertised  to  take 
place  at  ten  o'clock,  but  our  curiosity  to  witness  so  unique  a 
ceremony  brought  us  to  the  cathedral  a  fidl  half-hour  before 
that  time.  We  were  none  too  early — crowtls  h.id  already 
collected,  and  gathered  every  moment  in  greater  numbers,  till 
every  vacant  space  was  filled  with  eagr     -^ectators. 

Three  priests  were  again  reading  from  the  pulpits,  with 
the  same  strange  intonation  that  we  had  heard  yesterday ; 
but  this  time  we  were  able  to  discover,  from  the  books  in 
the  hauua  ui  the  crowd  around  us,  that  the  lesson  was  taken 
from  tr.e  twenty-second  and  twenty-third  chapters  of  St.  Luke. 
Nearly  all  the  women  about  us  had  Spanish  translations  in 
their  hands,  and  as  they  were  all  reading  different  portions  of 
the  chaptei-s,  it  was  evident  the  delivery  was  as  incompre- 
hensible to  them  as  to  us.  The  uncertainty,  however,  only 
increased  their  excitement,  and  anxious  glances  were  ]icr- 
petually  thrown  up  to  die  great  white  veil  which  hung  before 
the  high  altar.  A  murmur  of  ex^ycctation  circled  round, 
glowing  fuller  and  fuller  as  the  hour  approached,  struck,  and 
passed,  for  Spanish  unpunctuality  was  displayed  even  here. 
Meanwhile  we  watched  a  little  comedy  which  was  going  on 
close  to  us.  Two  mothers  were  standing  together,  each  with 
her  child,  one  a  boy  and  the  other  a  girl,  in  her  arms. 
Wearied  with  the  long  waiting,  and  too  yoimg  to  know  that 
any  excitement  was  in  store  for  them,  the  children  stretched 
but  their  anr-  to  one  another,  ami  made  friends  over  their 
mothers'  shoulders.  In  vain  the  women  tried  to  divert  their 
attention — the  crowd  was  too  thick  for  tiiem  to  separate, 
and  the  children  insisted  on  making  SLquaintance,  laughing, 
crowing,  and  kissing,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  sur- 
rounding crowd,  who  by  no  means  seemed  to  object  to  this 
interrupt  on  of  Iheir  devotions. 

/.W  this  time  the  awful  story  of  our  S.aviour's  crucifixion 
was  gabbled  over  in  an  luiknnwn  tongue,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  long  duration  of  the  rea  ling  that  we  could  judge  the  end 
to  be  near  at  hand.  As  it  drew  to  a  close,  every  one  held 
lis  breath,  and  no  .sound  was  heard  save  when  the  silence 
was  broken  by  a  short  yelp  or  bark  from  one  of  the  dogs 
which  wander  at  their  own  swejt  will  dirough  the  building. 
Once  we  were  startled  by  a  peal  of  re.al  thunder  whiih  rolled 
over  the  city,  and  made  us  fanry  the  great  performance  had 
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begun.  At  last,  wlicn  evjitctation  was  wound  to  its  Iiiglifvi 
pitch,  the  reader  reached  the  words,  "and  the  veil  of  tlit 
temple  was  rent  in  the  midst."  Then  two  loud  claps  re- 
sou.ided  through  the  cathedral,  and  while  the  echo  in  everv 
arch  repeated  the  sound  .1  thousand  times,  in  tlie  midst  of  .i 
deafening  tumult,  the  veil  split  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
and  shrivelled  into  nothing  as  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  soul  of  Christ  had  left  the  suftering  human  body — the 
Saviour  of  the  world  was  dead.  This  is  what  the  represen- 
tation meant,  what  the  scene  was  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
the  congregation  ;  and  yet  before  the  explosion  had  ceased 
an  audible  laugh  rose  from  the  crowd.  The  play  lia<l  gone 
otT  successfully,  and  the  satisfied  spectators  immediately 
began  to  disperse.  But  stay — we  will  not  condemn  too 
harshly — some  there  were,  or  seemed  to  be,  who,  apparently 
unconscious  of  the  crowd  around  them,  read  their  books 
devoutly,  and  seemed  touched  and  impressetl  by  the  record 
of  the  awful  scene  on  Calvary  ;  but  it  struck  us  that  such 
as  these  needed  no  gun|)owder  to  deepen  their  reverence. 
The  remainder  came  for  excitement  and  amusement,  and 
left  when  they  had  obtained  it.  We  too  left,  but  with  very 
dilferent  feelings,  thinking  that  interesting  and  striking  as 
were  these  ceremonies,  we  paid  somewhat  dearly  for  them 
in  the  pain  they  caused  our  deepest  and  most  sensitive  feel- 
ings. In  order  to  witness  them,  one  must  silence  one's  taste 
■ — we  had  almost  said  conscience. 

Hut  the  Alcazar  was  at  hand  to  soothe  us,  and  we  went 
there  immediately  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  second  visit. 
We  were  now  provided  with  an  order  for  seeing  the  upper 
rooms,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  quaint  little  chapel,  used 
by  Isabella  the  Catholic,  and  soine  handsome  carved  ceilings, 
we  found  nothing  there  to  detain  us  long.  The  courts  and 
arcades  below  looked  as  beautiful  as  ever,  and  we  loitered 
long  in  them,  striving  to  Impress  on  our  memories  the  recol- 
lection of  their  dream-like  charms. 

In  the  afternoon,  more  processions  were  to  take  place, 
and  we  went  to  visit  the  Fasos  before  they  were  carried  out 
of  the  churches.  At  the  Capilla  de  la  Carmen  we  found  a 
group  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  Virgin  was  robed  in  splendid 
blue  velvet,  St.  John  ■.  green  and  crimson,  and  the  three 
Maries  in  robes  of  v.nr'ous  colours  ;  Mary  Magdalene  being 
as  usual  represented  with  quantities  of  dark  hair  flowing 
over  her  shouMers.  The  figures  would  have  been  life-like  had 
they  not  been  spoilt  by  the  gilt  glories  with  which  their  heads 
were  surroimdcd.  The  cofiixtcniilA,  who  were  to  escort  this 
Pasos,  were  ilressed  in  white,  with  crimson  scarfs.  At  the 
church  of  Los  Terccros  were  two  more  groiq)s,  one  repre- 
senting our  Lord  bound  to  a  column,  and  scourged  by  .soldiers 
— a  painful  and  repidsive  subject,  in  which  every  detail  was 
given  with  sickening  fidelity,  and,  as  we  have  said  before, 
with  apiiarent  delight;  the  other  was  a  magnificently  dressed 
Virgin  under  a  canopy. 

We  walled  to  see  the  i)roccssion  start  from  the  latter 
church,  and  could  we  have  forgotten  the  Pasos  and  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  ceremony,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  most 
amusing  scenes  wc  ever  witnessed.  Everything  wa,;  In  utter 
confusion — the  chnrc  h  was  crowded  with  the  \a7aren0s,  who 
were  here  dresseil  in  black,  and  with  their  pointed  caps  and 
tails  tucked  under  their  arms,  looked  like  the  grotesipie 
demons  of  some  old  derman  legend.  It  was  growing  laic, 
but  no  one  seemed  to  know  what  to  do  or  where  to  stand, 


fxce|itiug  the  forty-eight  stout  Gatltxos  who  were  to  bear  the 
I'lUos,  and  who  assembled  round  them  in  a  businesslike,  if 
rather  jocular  manner.  These  were  large  and  powerful  men, 
i^hosen  expressly  on  that  account  to  bear  the  tremendous 
weight  of  the  Pasos,  and  their  rough  looks  and  h  d)lts  did  not 
add  uuich  to  the  decorum  of  the  scene.  In  trying  to  lorni 
into  procession  one  p.irty  of  priests,  in  violet  robes,  fell  into  so 
angry  a  discussion  and  swung  their  thuribels  so  imp.ulently,  that 
we  almost  expected  a  fight  must  be  the  result.  One  old  man 
particularly  distinguished  himself  by  such  loud  and  voluble 
indignation,  that  we  feared  a  fit  of  apoplexy  would  s|iee(lily 
silence  him.  A  little  more  order  was  ap|)arent  on  the  arrival 
of  the  governor  of  the  city,  who  was  to  t;ike  part  in  the 
ceremony — a  haughty-looking  man,  resplendent  in  gold  lace 
and  coveretl  with  orders,  by  the  exiiression  of  whose  face  wc 
judged  that  this  was  not  one  of  his  favourite  <lutles. 

At  last  all  was  ready,  and  the  signal  was  given.  The  great 
doors  of  the  church  were  thrown  open  ;  the  twenty-four  bearers 
dived  under  the  drapery  of  the  first  Ptiso,  and  with  dilficulty  raised 
it  tottering  fron.  the  ground.  Through  the  great  arch  we  couUl 
see  the  expectant  crowd,  and  as  the  figure  of  our  Lord  was 
borne  out  it  was  received  with  such  a  shout  as  that  with  which 
English  boys  greet  a  (uiy  Fawkes.  liut  when  the  Virgin  was 
borne  forth,  and  the  military  band  outside  struck  wy  some 
spirited  air,  the  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds,  and  she  was 
cheered  and  cheered  again.  After  watching  this  extraordinary 
scene  we  returned  to  our  window  in  the  Sierpes,  and  saw  one 
of  the  processions  pass,  a  repetition  of  the  picturesque  spectacle 
of  Palm  Sunday. 

At  night  we  saw  the  cathedral  under  a  new  aspect.  The 
Miserere  was  sung  at  nine  o'clock,  ami  the  vast  building  was 
illuminated  by  huge  wax-ta|)ers,  bound  one  on  ea('h  side  of 
the  columns.  The  efl'ect  was  beautiful,  as  is  every  aspect 
of  this  wonderful  building.  Seen  in  whatever  light  —  in 
lirllllant  sunshine,  In  deepening  twilight,  or  iu  the  glare  of 
flaming  tapers,  Seville  Cathedral  never  is  anything  but  tlie 
perfection  of  ideal  beauty,  and  we  would  that  our  feeble  pen  were 
equal  to  the  task  of  repro<luciiig  one  tithe  of  its  glories  in  the 
imagination  of  our  readers.  As  we  sat  among  the  crowd  on 
the  pavement,  listening  to  the  harmony  of  the  stringed 
instruments  and  sweet  voices  wlil<h  issued  from  before  the 
high  altar,  and  liftetl  our  eyes  from  the  glare  below  to  the 
depths  of  those  shadowed  arches,  which  hung  like  the  night 
itself  above  our  1  cads,  all  the  senses  were  enthralled  at  once. 

Hut  there  is  some  drawback  to  every  earthly  pleasure. 
Here  we  found  it  in  the  irreverence  of  the  crowd,  on  whom 
all  these  beauties  seemed  completely  wasted.  Inmiedlately 
behind  us  a  knot  of  men  were  standing  in  a  circle  in  loud  and 
vehement  discussion,  and  their  excited  talk  interfered  with  <iur 
enjoyment  of  more  melodious  sounds.  No  one  but  ourselves 
appeared  to  think  It  an  inlerru]ition,  and  their  ronveisallon 
was  as  mvestraiiieii  as  if  they  h.id  been  in  a  <<;/(',  or  at  a 
London  musical  party. 

There  was  yet  one  more  sight  to  be  witnessed  before  wc 
might  return  home  to  sleep  oflT  the  efl"i(ts  of  our  long  ilay's 
labours.  This  was  the  conveyance  of  the  host  from  the  altar 
to  the  Capilla  ,S.igraria,  where  it  rests  the  night  before  it  is 
carried  in  solemn  iionip  to  the  monument. 

All  the  days  are  so  curiously  observed  here  tliat  we  find  it 
dlffii  lilt  to  fiillow  their  order.  To  ilay-Wcdne'-day — the  Keiid- 
ing  of  the  White  Veil  commemorates  the  Crucifixion  j  to-morrow 
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the  entombment  will  t.ike  plare,  and  on  Satiirtlay  the  Rending 
of  the  IJIa;  k  Veil  represents  the  Resurrection.  Why  this  is  done, 
unless  it  be  to  allow  of  (lood  Friday  being  wholly  devoted  to 
the  processions,  and  Easter  Sunday  to  the  bull-fight,  wc  could 
not  discover,  nor  could  any  one  give  us  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. I'erhaps  no  reason  could  be  assigned,  save  one  of  which 
S))aniards  often  make  use,  viz.,  that  "their  fathers  from  time 
immeniori.il  have  so  done  before  them." 


TMI'KSIiAY. 


The  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week  followed  one  another  in 
such  rapid  succession  that  we  almost  lived  in  the  cathedral. 
'I'he  following  morning  we  found,  on  our  return  there  at  nine 
o'clock,  tli.it  a  vast  crowd  had  already  assembled,  and  we  had 
some  (liflicully  in  making  our  way  near  enough  to  watch  the 
proceedings.  A  long  table  had  been  ])l.accd  on  a  raised  plat- 
form in  the  centre  of  the  fraxcoro,  and  on  this  stood  the  gold 
vases  in  which  the  Archbishop  was  blessing  the  holy  oil  for  the 
use  of  the  clergy  throughout  the  year.  The  .Archbishop  was 
seated  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  was  surrounded  liy  a  crowd 
of  bishops  and  priests,  whose  robes  of  gold  and  silver  tissue 
were  daz/ling  in  their  magnificence.  All  the  bishops  wore 
glistening  mitres,  but  these  were  removed  each  dme  they  knelt 
in  prayer.  It  was  difficult  to  follow  the  service  with  mucli 
exactitude,  but  after  some  ]irayers  had  been  said,  and  the 
benediction  bestowed,  all  the  clergy  came  up  one  by  one  to 
salute  the  consecrated  oil.  Each  one  first  looked  towards  the 
high  altar  with  a  profound  genuflexion,  and  then  turning  to 
the  table,  kissed  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  large  jars,  and  each 
as  they  ascended  chanted  in  a  loud  voice  the  words,  "Ave 
■;anctu  Chrisma  !  "  and  then  bowing  to  the  Archbishop,  retired. 
Hundreds  must  have  ascended  the  steps  while  we  stood  watch- 
ing them  ;  and,  surpassingly  gorgeous  as  was  the  ceremony,  it 
grew  monotonous  after  a  time,  and  we  were  glad  to  retreat  from 
the  overpowering  heat  and  smell  of  the  crowd.  We  walked 
away  to  the  western  end  of  the  cathedral,  the  sound  of  the 
priests'  chanted  salutation  stiil  echoing  in  our  ears,  and  took 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  crowd  to  secure  gooii  places 
for  the  next  ceremony. 

This  was  to  be  the  most  striking  of  the  offices  of  Holy 
Week,  and  it  is  dill'icult  for  a  Protestant  mind  fully  to  realise 
its  solemnity.  The  host  was  to  be  carried  in  state  to  the 
monument,  and  this,  to  Catholic  minds,  more  than  typifies  the 
burial  of  our  Lord.  W'e  must  remember  that  that  which 
the  Archbishop  carries  in  his  arms,  which  to  us  is  but  the 
sacramental  wafer,  to  them  is  the  Host — the  Victim  of  Calvary, 
the  true  body  of  Christ  otTered  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  They 
believe  they  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  Incarnate  Cod.  Many 
sink  on  their  knees  as  the  awfiil  mystery  approaches  them — 
and  what  wonder  ?  Should  not  wc  do  the  same  if  we  believe<l 
as  they  do?  If  it  be  no  idolatry  to  kneel  to  an  earthly 
sovereign,  how  can  we  call  it  so  when  the  King  of  Kings  is 
believed  to  be  present  with  us  i"  The  error  lies  not  in  the 
kneeling,  but  in  believing  that  the  God  of  the  universe  can  be 
thus  carried  in  the  hands  of  a  m.in,  and  confined  in  a  n.arrow 
casket.  Nevertheless  it  is  an  imposing  and  a  touching 
ceremony,  whether  one  sympathises  with,  or  pities,  the  faith  of 
the  people. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  saw  the  procession  issue  from  the 
Capill.i  Sagraria,  and  as  it  commenced  its  solemn  march  round 
the  cathedral,  nil  the  tape's  on  the  five  stages  of  the  monu- 


ment, at  the  foot  of  which  we  stooti,  were  fjuickly  lighted. 
The  glimmer  of  these  countless  lights  at  once  changed  the 
character  of  the  struc'iire,  and  seen  through  this  shining,  flicker- 
ing haze,  it  did  not  appear  so  incongruous  a  representation  of 
the  Saviour's  angel-watched  tomb  as  we  had  previously  thought 
it.  After  passing  round  the  whole  building,  the  procession 
again  approached  us,  and  as  they  came  we  heard  the  sweet 
sounds  of  the  music  growing  clearer  and  clearer.  First  came 
a  band  of  choristers,  wearing  curious  gilt  crowns  and  bearing 
red  taper.=; ;  then  a  disorderly  crowd  of  mvisicians  playing  on 
flutes,  followed  by  a  great  number  of  men  with  lighted  tapers 
in  their  hands.  We  thought  the  musicians  ought  to  have  been 
in  some  kind  of  uniform,  as  their  every-day  lay  costumes 
seemed  out  of  place  amid  the  throng  of  splendid  vestments. 
Then  appeared  a  number  of  banners,  and  of  priests  waving 
incense,  who  preceded  the  whole  body  of  clergy,  walking  in 
due  order  according  to  their  ecclesiastical  rank.  Lastly  came 
the  Archbishop  walking  slowly  along  under  a  white  canopy 
upheld  by  priests,  and  bearing  the  host  in  his  hands.  All  the 
peo])le  in  the  front  ranks  knelt,  and  the  silence  was  very  im- 
pr  .,sive  when  the  procession  stopped,  and  all  the  clergy  who 
had  accompanied  it  knelt  on  the  steps  of  the  monument.  All 
the  tapers  that  had  been  canied  were  then  extinguished,  and 
the  monument  seemed  to  shine  forth  more  brilliantly  as  the 
old  Archbishop  solemnly  ascended  the  steps  and  placed  his 
sacred  burden  in  the  silver  cusUuUa  which  occujiied  the  centre 
of  the  structure.  For  a  few  moments,  while  the  awe  inspired 
by  the  solemnity  lasted,  the  vast  crowd  remained  silent,  and 
more  imiiressed  than  we  had  before  seen  it ;  but  when  the 
priests,  rising  from  their  knees,  gave  the  signal  that  the  pageant 
was  over,  the  procession  quickly  broke  up,  and  the  people 
dispersed  in  every  direction.  After  watching  the  departure  of 
the  Due  de  Montpensier,  who,  as  usual,  had  taken  part  in  the 
ceremony,  we  ourselves  returned  home  for  a  short  rest 

In  the  afternoon  we  visited  more  Pasos  in  the  churches, 
and  among  them  inspected  one  which  was  the  great  attraction 
of  the  year.  This  was  a  splendidly  dressed  Virgin,  robed  in  a 
mantle  of  the  richest  blue  velvet,  and  we  were  told  that  the  actual 
cost  of  the  gold  embroidery  which  adorned  it  had  been  ;£'2,20o. 
Its  magnificence  was  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  and  it  was 
undoubtedly  a  m.ister[)iece  of  needlework.  We  r.ather  ques- 
tioned the  taste  which  had  sprinkled  the  robe  of  the  lowly 
mother  of  Christ  with  the  arms  of  Spain  and  the  fleur-de-lys  of 
I-'rance — in  compliment  to  the  Mont|)ensiers — but  taste  is 
apparently  affected  by  latitude,  and  we  ought  not  to  constitute 
ourselves  as  judges.  This  Paso,  with  several  more  which  we 
s.iw  intheCapilla  de  Monserrate,  and  the  church  of  San  Pablo, 
form  part  of  the  extraordinary  jirocossion  which  was  revived 
tliis  year  for  the  first  time  for  fourteen  years.  During  that 
period  the  p.irish  of  San  Pablo  had  been  unable  to  bear  the 
heavy  outlay  necessary  for  producing  it,  but  it  was  now  to  come 
forth  with  redoubled  splendour.  As  we  walked  through  the 
streets,  jostled  at  every  ste|)  by  the  importunate  beggars,  who 
exposed  their  sores  and  mutilations  to  excite  our  pity,  we  could 
not  help  wishing  that  some  of  the  we.-dth  so  liberally  expended 
in  providing  velvets  and  embroidery  for  these  lifeless  figures 
were  spent  in  clothing  and  binding  up  the  wounds  of  these 
poor  I^azaruses.  Those  who  know  Spain,  however,  tell  us  that 
these  processions  are  the  only  objects  which  can  draw  forth 
subscriptions  in  this  country,  and  that  schemes  for  Refuges  and 
Hospitals  for  Incurables  would  meet  with  no  encouragement. 
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While  an  almost  involuntary  feeling  of  blame  rises  in  us,  we 
must  not  forget  that,  however  misapplied,  it  is  real  religious 
devotion  lith  is  exhibited  in  these  robes,  and,  after  a  fashion. 
Christian  charity  which  fills  the  streets  with  beggars.  A 
Spaniard  believes  he  is  but  doing  his  duty  in  the  most 
unrellecting  distribution  of  alms,  and  he  never  refuses  the 
most  worthless  inendieant  without  the  words,  "  Pardon  me,  for 
God's  sake,  my  brother!"  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to 
them  that  both  Ood  and  man  would  be  better  served  by  a 
more  discriminating  and  more  troublesome  charity.  We  think 
with  pride  and  satisfaction  of  our  countless  institutions  at 
home,  but  we  ought  not  (|iute  to  forget  that  the  poor  sometimes 
starve  to  death  in  our  streets  for  the  want  of  a  little  more 
charily  as  it  is  in  Spain. 

Later  in  the  day  we  returned  to  the  cathedral  to  see  the 
beggars  exalted  to  the  place  of  honour,  an<l  having  their  feet 
washed  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  and  a  train  of  attendant 
dignitaries.  On  the  raised  platform  in  the  trciscoio  sat  the 
thirteen  beggars  on  whom  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed. 
Their  rags  (if  they  had  any)  were  concealed  by  comfortable 
fown  cloaks,  the  gift  of  the  Archbishop,  and  they  sat  with  so 
mi,';h  composure  while  the  dense  crowd  packed  around  them 
that  we  thought  they  must  have  gone  through  it  before.  Each 
of  them  had  a  white  towel  thrown  over  one  shoulder  for  the 
use  of  the  Archbishop.  Of  course  the  intention  of  the  cere- 
mony is  to  commemorate  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet  by 
our  Lord,  but  the  number  has  been  increased  to  thirteen  since 
the  day  when,  tradition  states,  a  mysterious  stranger  was  found 
among  them — no  other  than  Christ  himself.  The  crowd  on 
this  occasion  was  a  more  than  usually  disagreeable  one,  as  the 
ceremony  chielly  attracted  the  lower  orders,  but  we  summoned 
up  our  courage  and  plunged  into  it,  in  order  to  obtain  a  good 
view  of  the  proceedings,  which  fortunately  for  us  did  not  last 
long. 

Must  we  repeat  that  it  was  again  all  that  was  gorgeous  and 
all  that  was  picturescpie  ?  The  ear  grows  tired  of  hearing  the 
same  terms  of  admiration,  though  the  eye  can  never  tire  of 
admiring  the  scenes  themselves.  Each  spectacle  we  witnessed 
in  Seville  was  a  splendid  picture,  a  masterpiece  of  colour, 
gT0U|)ing,  and  of  light  and  shade  ;  for  in  the  cathedral  every- 
thing seems  to  fall  naturally  into  its  right  place,  and  to  be 
harmonised  by  the  grandeur  of  all  around.  The  proceedings 
began  with  the  reading  of  the  gospel  relative  to  our  Lord's 
act  at  the  Last  Supper  ;  but  the  reader,  an  old  and  apparently 
short-siglued  man,  w.i  i  considerably  disturbed  by  the  little 
monkey  of  a  boy  who  bore  the  taper  which  lighted  the  pulpit, 
and  who  beguiled  the  dulness  of  his  office  by  half  pufling  the 
flame  out,  and  dien  allowing  it  to  flare  up  suddenly.  When 
the  lesson  was  over,  the  Archbishop,  accompanied  by  four  or 
five  bi'ihops,  each  bearing  a  napkin  and  a  gold  ewer  or  basin, 
approached  the  beggars,  .and  the  actual  washing  commenced. 
It  lasted  but  a  very  few  minutes,  a?  it  consisted  only  in  pouriui; 
a  few  drops  of  water  on  one  of  the  bared  legs  of  each  of  the 
men,  wiping  them,  and,  as  far  as  we  could  see  through  the 
cluster  of  figures,  giving  each  a  kiss.  Each  time  the  .\rch- 
liishop  knelt  during  the  service,  an  attendant  priest  removed 
his  glittering  mitre,  and  replaced  it  when  he  rose  again  ;  and 
we  were  anuised  to  see  the  care  with  which  the  attendants 
tre.ited  the  splendid  robes  of  their  superiors,  always  arranging 
them  when  they  seated  themselves,  lest  any  of  the  l.acc  and 
cmbroiilery  should  be  carelessly  crushed. 


When  the  thirteen  h.ad  been  duly  washed,  the  clergy  retired, 
and  the  beggars  wiped  their  feet — an  operation  which  the  Arch- 
bishop did  not  ap|>ear  to  h.ave  performed  at  all  satisf.ictorily — 
and  drew  on  their  stockings  in  a  very  matter-of-fact  manner, 
while  the  general  crowd  dispersed.  We  lingered  for  some 
time  near  the  monument,  watching  the  himdreds  of  peoi)le 
who  were  there  adoring  the  presence  of  their  buried  Lord. 
The  worshippers  in  Spanish  churches  appear  to  be  of  every 
class  and  ,age,  and  of  both  sexes,  and  yet  we  always  felt  that 
their  religious  feelings  were  for  ever  a  mystery  to  us.  At  firs! 
it  seemed  strange  to  us  to  see  a  gentleman  enter  the  church, 
kneel  down  on  the  floor  (sometimes,  by-thebye,  taking  the 
precaution  of  spreading  his  handkerchief  underneath  him), 
and  there,  in  the  middle  of  the  moving  crowd,  pray  with  as 
much  devotion  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
chamber.  Others  are  not  so  devout.  On  this  occasion  we 
watched  a  group  which  amused  and  astonished  us  con- 
siderably, although  we  were  not  on  the  look-out  for  amuse- 
ment. The  party  consisted  of  a  young  man  and  two  ladies, 
whom,  by  their  likeness,  we  presumed  to  be  his  sisters, 
and  they  were  kneeling  side  by  side  before  the  monument. 
For  a  few  minutes  they  remained  in  prayer,  totally  unheeding 
the  throng  which  pushed  against  them  in  every  direction,  and 
sometimes  almost  jostled  them  off  their  knees.  Then  one  of 
the  party  would  whisper  some  smiling  remark  to  his  or  her 
neighbour,  and  they  all  joined  in  merry  conversation,  laughing 
and  joking  as  if  at  some  excellei.t  jest,  and  yet  still  remaining 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  Next,  a  poor  r.agged  boy  rushed  up, 
cap  in  hand,  to  the  monument,  ar. '  throwing  himself  on  his 
knees,  began  cro.ssing  himself  with  the  greatest  energy  and 
fervour.  We  felt  somewhat  conscience-stricken — how  many  poor 
boys,  or  even  boys  who  are  not  poor,  in  England  would  go  by 
themselves  to  pray  in  church  ?  Alas,  we  fear  but  few  of  his 
class  would  know  what  it  is  to  pray  at  all !  We  watched  him 
wit'i  pleasure  and  interest  for  a  few  minutes  ;  then  he  began  to 
open  his  eyes,  his  lips  no  longer  moved,  and  he  stared  about 
him,  lazily  watching  his  neighbours.  Then,  as  the  novelty  of 
the  scene  wore  oft",  he  yawned  and  yawned  .again  in  utter 
vacancy,  yet  still  remair.ing  on  his  knees,  and  still  kneeling 
and  yawning  we  left  him.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  processions, 
whatever  their  other  effects  may  be,  must  render  the  outer 
facts  of  gospel  history,  in  a  certain  way,  more  generally  familiar 
to  the  poor  of  Seville  th.an  they  arc  to  our  own.  We  doubt  if 
you  could  tind  here  one  of  those  cases  of  utter  heathen  ignor- 
ance of  everything,  even  to  the  very  names  of  God  and  Christ, 
which  .sometimes  startle  us  so  terribly  in  our  own  crowded 
population  at  home.  What  further  ideas  they  draw  from  the 
\isos  without  .any  reading  of  the  Bible  to  correct  their  notions, 
what  kind  of  a  history  they  string  together  with  the  Virgin  as  the 
priniipal  figi.re,  dressed  more  m.agniriccntly  than  any  queen  or 
empress,  with  apostles  in  velvet  robes,  and  Christ  borne  to  the 
tomb  in  solemn  pageant,  it  iri  scaicely  possible  to  conceive,  and 
might  be  very  interesting  to  know.  Those  who  know  anythin.; 
of  the  wild  guesses  and  strange  ideas  formed  by  uneducateil 
minds  in  every  country,  wi'I  have  some  comprehension  of  the 
chaos  which  these  exhibitions  nuist  create  in  the  imaginations  of 
the  jjoorer  classes  here.  Today,  in  ihc  Capilla  de  Monserrate, 
one  of  our  party  w.as  more  than  once  assured  by  the  poor 
people  who  were  crowding  in  to  see  the  Pixsos,  that  an  image 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  seated  reading  under  .i  silver  palm, 
was  no  other  than  El  Pixdie  Etcnw.     Lut  what  does  tliis 
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in.itter  if  they  implicitly  believe  what  they  are  taught,  untler- 
staniling  it  or  no  ?  Their  faith  is  exercised,  and  tiiey  accept 
religion  devoutly  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  take  off  their  hats  as  the 
j)rocessians  pass,  and  put  up  a  cross  wherever  a  man  has  been 
murdered  by  a  too  hasty  application  of  the  long  Andalusian 
knife.  Do  their  pastors  require  more  from  an  uneducated 
people  ? 

1-ate  in  the  afternoon  we  watched  some  mgre  processions, 
which  by  this  time  had  become  rather  wearisome  to  us,  and  we 
will,  therefore,  not  indict  a  repetition  of  them  on  our  readers — 
reserving  ourselves  for  what  we  must  say  on  the  subject  on 
Good  Fiiday. 

The  Misererewas  again  sung  at  night  in  the  cathedral,  which 
was  more  than  ever  crowded.  We  sat  for  some  time  in  the  north 
transept,  listening  and  watching  the  moving  throng,  till  our 
tired  senses  were  almost  exhausted  by  the  long  fatigues  of  the 
d.iy.  Presently,  througli  the  harmo  ly  of  the  singing,  we  heard 
the  measured  tread  of  a  long  procession  approaching  from  the 
eastern  end  of  the  building,  and  as  it  drew  near  v/e  found  it 
consisted  of  a  double  line  of  soldiers  and  police,  who  were 
accompanying  the  governor  of  the  city  in  his  state  visit  to  the 
monument.  Each  man  bore  a  burning  taper  ir.  his  hand,  and 
tlie  long  line  of  lights  seen  solemnly  moving  down  the  dark 
aisles,  added  another  to  the  list  of  striking  effects  which  we 
have  witnessed  here. 

It  was  well  that  the  day's  work  was  over  now,  for  we  doubt 
if  the  most  wonderful  spectacle  in  Christendom  would  have  had 
power  to  detain  us  longer  from  our  beds — mosiiuito-visited  as 
they  were.  When  we  returned  home  at  midnight  we  all  agreed 
that  it  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  for  any  of  us  to  get  up 
at  two  a.m.  the  following  morning,  at  which  extraordinarily 
early  hour  the  Good  Friday  ceremonies  begin.  Perhaps  this 
resolution  was  somewhat  helped  by  our  scepticism  that  the  pro- 
cessions announced  for  two  o'clock  would  actually  take  place 
before  our  usuil  hour  of  rising.  This  time  we  found  we  had 
exaggerated  Spanish  unpunctuality. 

GOOD    FRIDAY. 

"  Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer "  had  scarcely  had  time  to 
do  her  office  upon  us,  when  we  were  awakened  by  a  military 
b.iiid,  which  announced  to  our  now  well-accustomed  ears  that 
the  religious  rites  had  begun  again.  It  was  hardly  light,  so 
we  did  not  trouble  ourselves  to  look  out  until  a  renewal 
of  the  same  martial  strains  roused  us  up  finally  some  hours 
later,  and  from  the  window  we  watched  the  return  of  the 
Paso — the  Virgin  under  a  canopy  of  silver  tissue — as  it  crossed 
the  top  of  the  street.  It  was  a  new  aspect  to  see  the  ])roces- 
sions  in  the  clear  light  of  dawn,  but  the  Sevillians  did  not  seem 
to  think  it  at  all  too  early,  and  many  hundreds  of  people  were 
up  and  stirring  to  witness  or  to  follow  the  show.  The  sound  of 
their  voices,  and  almost  the  sense  of  their  conversation,  rose  to 
our  window  through  the  clear  quiet  morning  air.  ^Ve  ourselves 
spent  the  morning  quietly,  visiting  the  cathedral,  where  we 
found  there  were  to  be  no  ceremonies,  and  inspecting  some 
more  Vasos  before  we  attended  the  service  at  our  own  church — 
(if  so  it  may  be  called)  at  the  consulate.  The  heat  was  intense 
—the  little  low  room  more  insupportably  oven-like  than  before 
^and  perhaps  for  the  lirst  time  we  thought  with  regret  of  our 
friends  in  Isnghind,  who  were  i)rol)ably  at  that  moment  sitting 
in  winter  clothing,  in  churches  well  cooled  by  hundreds  of  sharp 
April  showers. 


After  our  mid-day's  rest  we  sallied  forth  at  two  o'clock  for 
the  grand  jirocessions  of  the  week,  and  were  soon  made  aware 
of  two  new  features  in  the  day's  ])roceedings.  The  first  w.is  a 
troop  of  men  dressed  as  Roman  soldiers,  resplendent  in  armour, 
with  togas  and  tunics  of  every  colour,  and  tall  plumes  nodiling 
on  their  shining  helmets.  Their  costumes  seemed  to  have 
been  studied,  and  were  of  rich  and  handsome  mateiials  ;  but 
they  smacked  somewhat  of  Astley's,  and  the  warriors  seemed 
more  fitted  to  be  the  heroes  of  a  play  than  the  coni|uerors  of 
the  world.  We  took  leave  to  doubt  if  any  Roman  had  ever 
worn  eight  ostrich  plumes  standing  erect  on  his  heail ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  this  was  their  uniform  at  the  ti  e  when  the  till 
caps  of  the  Na/iarenos  were  the  ordinary  head-dress  of  the 
Jewish  people.  Our  second  surprise  was  in  meeting  scores  of 
little  girls,  varying  in  age  from  five  to  twelve  years,  dressed — • 
we  suppose  with  equal  correctness — as  angels.  Their  little 
frocks  were  of  every  colour  of  the  rainbow,  soniciimes  all  the 
colours  at  once,  and  gauze  wings  fiuttered  on  all  their  shoulders. 
Some  of  the  little  angels,  so  far  from  being  exempt  from  all 
mortal  feelings  of  fatigue,  were  carried  in  their  fathers'  arms  to 
the  rendezvous  at  San  Pablo.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  accom- 
panied by  their  friends — well-dressed  people,  who  all  seemed 
proud  of  their  contribution  to  the  da  solemnity.  After 
wandering  about  for  some  time  observing  the  [irocessionists, 
we  waited  in  the  street  while  the  first  Paso  was  carried  by,  and 
for  the  first  time  we  saw  some  signs  of  reverential  feeling 
among  the  crowd.  One  old  man,  who  was  standing  near  us, 
bowed  to  the  ground  as  the  image  passed,  and  crossing  him- 
self devoutly,  ajipeared  to  treat  the  procession  as  a  religious 
service. 

All  the  women  were  in  black,  and  altogether  their 
conduct  and  apjiearance  made  us  observe  a  marked  difference 
between  this  and  every  other  day.  This  may,  ]>erhaps,  have 
originated  in  part  from  the  intense  wish,  which  was  everywhere 
apparent,  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  grand  funer.d  pro<  ession 
from  San  Pablo  ;  but  it  may  also  ha\e  proceeded  from  the 
more  creditable  emotions  excited  by  the  day  itself  Acconling 
to  the  bias  of  the  observer's  mind,  these  exhiliitions  are  con- 
sidered either  the  equivalent  to  the  Good  Friday  holiday 
festivals  indulged  in  by  our  own  lower  orders,  or  to  the  solemn 
ritualistic  services  which  so  many  of  our  modern  clergy  are  now 
trying  to  offer  in  our  churches  as  a  counter  attraction.  The 
truth  probably  lies  between  the  two  theories. 

At  half-past  three  we  had  once  more  stationed  ourselves  in 
our  balcony  in  the  Sierpes,  just  as  the  first  Nazarenos  appeared 
at  the  end  of  the  street,  and  for  the  last  time  witnessed  this 
peculiar  ceremony.  We  have  already  so  often  described  these 
pageants,  that  we  will  now  merely  give  a  programme  of  the 
procession,  as  we  jotted  it  down  on  the  spot,  noticing  here  and 
there  the  peculiarities  of  the  day. 

From  the  Church  of  Triana. 

Penitents  (Naiarenos)  In  purple  c.ips  nml  while  rubes  (one  of  lliem  n  cliild 

of  five  ye.irs  old), 

A  wooden  cross  ami  Kom.iii  liaiMier,  inscrilicd  S.I'.(J.K. 

A  crucifix,  followed  liy  pcnitirils  In  lil.ick. 

A  banner  anil  cross  Imrnc  l>y  a  priori. 

The  I'aso.— A  Virgin  slanrliny  ""  a  crLsccnt,  in  a  pfUicoal  of  purple  iilk 

brocade  and  a  black  velvet  rube. 

I'rit  ^ts  and  ofticcis. 

Mtiilary  band  and  liuups. 
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Church  0/  Carreterra. 

I^anccrs  with  spcnrs  and  flags. 

rcnitcnls  in  wliite  caps  am!  nilic-s  with  a  red  monogram. 

A  silver  trossj  and  a  wliilc  lUi^  witii  red  cross. 

The  I'asu.— l''aitli  liuldiii^;  a  cross  and  supported  by  an  angel. 

A  gxiard  of  soldiers. 

rcnilcnts  in  hlaek,  with  the  word  "Charil.is"  embroidered  on  their 

blioulders,  and  carrying  red  lapers. 

S.P.Q.R.  banner.     lilaeU  banner.     A  cross  and  crimson  banner. 

A  tray  of  tapers  borne  by  four  men. 

I'ricsts  singing. 

TheToso. — A  Crucifi.xion  with  both  the  'I'hieves.    Women  at  the  loot  ol 

the  Cross,  and  Joseph  of  Ariniathxa  and  Nicodemus. 

A  band  in  plain  clothes. 

San  Pablo  and  the  Camilla  de  Monserrate. 

lancers. 
Penitents  in  white  robes  with  bl-  e  caps,  and  a  wliite  cross  on  the  Autctaz, 

A  silver  cross,  guarded  by  Lancers. 

A  girl  dressed  in  rich  white  silk  embroidered  with  gold,  carrying  a  cross 

and  cup,  and  blindfolded.     A  gentleman  and  two  soldiers  wallied  on 

each  side  of  her.* 

The  Paso.— Isai.ah  under  a  palm  in  crimson  robes, 

A  military  band  and  penitents. 

A  girl  dressed  in  a  silver  veil  and  crimson  robe,  representing  Saint  Veronica, 

and  carrying  the  handkerchief. 

The  Paso. — The  Crucifixion,  followed  by  a  tray  of  blue  tapers. 

A  band  of  Roman  soldiers,  in  white  tunics  and  scarlet  togas,  and  helmets 

with  the  visors  down. 

Twenty-seven  .soldiers  with  spears  and  shields,  in  white  tunics  and  blue 

togas ;  eight  white  plumes  erect  on  each  helmet. 

Priests,  banners,  antl  a  cross. 

Penitents  in  blue.     Soldiers.     Priests  in  blue  rolK's. 

An  officer  and  three  boys  in  uniform  carrying  a  ll,ig. 

Other  cfticers  and  servants  in  livery. 

The  Paso.— The  Virgin  in  blue  velvet  (before  described). 

Soldiers,  and  a  band. 

Santa  Maria  Marina. 

Penitents  in  black  over  rich  violet,  gold  embroidery  and  yellow  cords 

and  tapers. 

lilack  and  .silver  banner. 

Boys  singing,  and  men  playing  on  violins. 

Priests  in  black. 

The  Paso.  — The  Descent  from  the  Cross. 

Priests,  ofricers,  and  band. 

San  Pablo. 

Four  Roman  soldiers  on  horseback,  in  armour,  and  blue  cloaks. 

Penitents  in  black,  with  red  crosses  ;  their  trains  extended  on  the  ground 

and  their  tapers  lighted. 

Crosses,  flags,  and  trumpets.     Officers. 

The  Paso. — Death  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  with  the  inscription,  "  Mors, 

Mortem  Super,aviL" 

A  procession  of  crosses  borne  by  priests. 

A  little  boy  in  Roman  costume. 

llundrcfls  of  the  liltl.;  girls  dressed  as  angels,  followetl  by  a  great  number 

of  others  without  wings,  and  gaudily  drcs^ed,  representing — we  could 

not  discover  what.     (Most  of  the  children  had  their  friends  with  them, 

so  that  the  procession  w.-is  somewhat  interrupteil.     Nearly  all  of  them 

carried  the  emblems  of  the  I'.assicm  in  their  h.mds.) 

Aiinlher  Saint  \'cronica  in  purple  satin. 

Fifty  priests  in  black,  with  scarlet  scarfs  and  tapers. 

Choristers,  officers,  and  priests  singing. 

The  Paso. — The  body  of  Chri  t  enclosed  in  a  glass  tomb. 

Priests,  soldiers,  and  the  pall. 

Roman  soldiers,  in  bronze  armour  with  crimson  kilts. 

Thiity  Roman  soldiers,  in  white  tunics,  with  red  cloaks  and  white  plumes. 

•  Judging  from  their  dress,  appearance,  and  companions,  the  girls 
in  this  procession  were  evidently  ladies.  A  few  years  ago,  Wf  are  told, 
that  in  aceomplishment  of  a  vow  made  during  the  serious  ilh.ess  of  one 
of  her  chililien,  the  Duchesse  de  Montpensier  followed  one  of  t!  proces- 
sions bare-footed  through  the  streets. 
V,ll,.    V. 


A  double  line,  com]K)sed  of  hundreds  of  olficers  and  gentlemen  in  pl.iin 
clothes  (ino)t  of  whom  were  decorated  with  ribbons  or  orders),  all 
carr)iiig  lighted  tapers. 

Tlie  Paso. — A  Pieta,  followed  by  priests  in  whitir. 

The  superior  clergy,  in  magnificent  vestnietits,  precLding  the 

The  Arclibishop  of  .Seville,  wlui  wore  his  robes  and  mitre. 

(ills  choir  uaa  carried  immediately  behind  him,  and  on  it  he  reposed 

himself  each  time  the  Paso  halted.) 

Priests  carrying  lighted  tapers. 

More  geiitlenien.     The  band  and  soldiers. 

Tlie  day  was  over  long  before  tlic  procession  enilcd,  and  the 
long  line  of  tapers  shone  out  (juitc  brightly  in  the  darkened 
street  before  we  left  the  balcony.  'J'herc  was  still  another 
Paso;  but  we  had  seeti  enough  of  the  solemn  [iageant,  and 
retired  without  waiting  for  it.  The  day's  proceedings,  in  spite  of 
stage  soldiers  and  angels,  was  by  far  the  most  imposing  we  had 
witnessed,  and  perhaps  if  we  had  seen  no  other  we  should  liavc 
been  more  impressed  by  these  celebrated  ceremotiies.  The 
long  line  of  gentlemen  in  plain  clothes  took  away,  perhaps, 
somewhat  from  the  picturesiiue  effect,  but  aniiily  comi)ensated 
for  so  doing  by  throwing  an  air  of  reality  over  the  whole, 
which  was  wanting  on  other  days.  A  graver  air  pervaded  the 
city,  and,  in  spite  of  the  vast  crowds,  Seville  had  an  air  of 
repose  which  reminded  us  of  an  English  Sunday.  Even  the 
billiard-playing  in  the  house  we  occupied  in  the  Sierpes  was 
stojiped  by  authority,  and  no  carriage  was  on  any  pretence 
allowed  in  the  streets. 

Much  later  on  in  the  evemng,  after  the  moon  had  been 
long  shining  brilliantly  in  the  deep  clear  sky,  we  watched  from 
the  roof  of  our  hotel  the  final  return  of  the  procession  to  San 
Pablo.  The  house  stood  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the  few  open 
plazas  in  Seville,  and  when  the  military  band  had  attracted  us 
out  to  see  what  was  passing,  we  looked  ilown  on  a  sea  of 
ui)turned  faces,  through  which  the  narrow  line  of  the  pro- 
cession was  with  difficulty  forcing  its  way.  The  lighted  tnpers 
and  the  brilliantly  illuminated  Pasos  shone  out  like  stars,  with  a 
radiance  which  even  the  rays  of  the  moon — throwing  every- 
thing in  the  street  into  .strong  contrasts  of  black  and  white- 
were  not  able  to  dim.  The  people  almost  closed  in  altogether 
upon  the  poor  little  angels,  who  seemed,  naturally  enough, 
utterly  exhausted  by  their  seven  hours'  walk  through  the 
staring  crowd,  and  we  saw  that  their  friends  had  sometimes 
considerable  difficulty  in  defetiditig  them  from  the  affectionate 
but  ill-advised  curiosity  of  the  spectators.  Unless  it  is 
believed  that  a  special  providence  guards  these  children 
to-day,  or  unless  vanity  overcomes  all  other  feelings,  one 
would  think  it  must  be  no  contemptible  sacrifice  of  inclina- 
tion to  religious  duty,  which  a  careful  mother  must  make,  in 
submitting  her  child  to  the  fatigues  of  this  long  cerctnony, 
not  to  speak  of  the  contamination  of  the  mixed  and  often 
dirty  crowd. 

We  longed  to  know  what  had  become  of  the  baby 
Nazareno,  who  had  been  one  of  the  first  in  the  procession, 
and  had  amused  us  so  much  by  the  solemn  way  in  which  he 
toddled  along  in  his  while  robes,  ap|iarently  preserving  his 
composure  in  a  situation  which  would  have  thrown  any 
English  child  into  an  agony  of  shyness.  Poor  little  fellow, 
his  little  feet  must  have  been  sadly  fired  and  cut  liy  the 
rough  stones,  and  his  fresh  white  robes  much  dusted  and 
spoilt  before  he  found  himself  once  more  in  his  mother's  anus. 
We  doubt  that  he  will  wish  to  put  on  his  dress  again  and  ict 
the  penitent  next  year. 
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It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  before  the  last  Paso,  disa|)|)ear- 
ing  through  the  arch  leading  to  San  Pablo,  terminated  the 
extraordinary  scenes  of  the  week,  leaving  an  imi)ression  on 
our  minds  which  it  will  take  many  years  wholly  to  efface. 


Interested  as  we  had  all  been  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  past 
week,  we  doubt  if  any  one  among  our  party  regretted  they 
were  finished.  It  was  a  relief  to  feel  that  we  were  no  longer 
bound  to  sit  for  hours  in  our  balcony,  tediously  waiting  for  the 
processions.  We  had  now  seen  them ;  we  would  not  willingly 
have  missed  the  sight  of  so  much  that  was  curious  and  unique, 
but  we  rejoiced  that  they  were  over,  and  that  we  might  turn 
to  some  other  object.  One  more  morning,  however,  was 
claimed  by  the  cathedral  for  the  final  ceremonies  of  the  Holy 
Week,  when  the  Rending  of  the  Black  Veil  was  to  typify  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord,  and  the  festival  of  Easter  was  to 
commence,  bringing  with  it  now  as  ever  the  feeling  of  renewed 
hope  and  joy. 

The  ceremony  was  to  take  place  at  ten  o'clock,  but  when 
we  first  entered  the  cathedral  we  found  another  service  going 
on  at  the  font,  which  the  dean  was  blessing,  according  to  the 
yearly  custom.  A  picturesque  row  of  priests,  sitting  on  benches 
forming  three  sides  of  a  scjuare  in  front  of  the  font,  reminded 
one  of  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  scenes  painted  by  the  old 
Spanish  masters.  The  vestments  of  the  priests  have  alw.-iys 
been  splendid  models  for  artists,  and  there  is  some  consolation 
in  the  thought,  that  if  the  Ritualists  succeed  in  establishing 
the  practice  of  their  doctrines  at  home,  some  of  our  artists 
will  perhaps  learn  from  them  how  to  draw  drapery.  When  the 
font  had  been  duly  blessed,  and  the  Xyrie  Ekison  sung, 
the  vast  crowd  pressed  towards  the  eastern  end  of  the 
cathedral  to  witness  the  great  event  of  the  day.  We  had  heard 
so  much  about  the  ceremony,  that  we  bravely  insinuated  our- 
selves into  the  throng  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  all  the  proceed- 
ings. The  reality  disappointed  us — it  was  but  an  indifferent 
repetition  of  the  scene  we  had  witnessed  on  Wednesday,  .and  as 
we  had  now  become  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  an  explosion  of 
gunpowder  as  part  of  a  religious  service,  it  made  a  smaller  im- 
pression ujion  us.  The  veil  itself  was  a  shabby  thing,  and  by 
no  means  black,  and  was  rather  awkwardly  drawn  aside  instead 
of  being  rent.  The  powder  flawed  for  an  instant  round  the 
arches,  as  if  the  building  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  and 
then  all  was  over.  Easter  was  come — guns  in  all  parts  of  the 
town  repeated  the  announcement — the  pictures  were  unveiled 
in  all  the  churches,  and  here  in  the  cathedral  the  great  organ 
pealed  forth  its  triumphal  notes,  while  the  sun's  rays  shot 
again  through  windows  which  had  been  darkened  for  many 
days. 

As  we  went  out  we  observed  that  the  monument  was  empty, 
the  aistodia  having  been  removed  in  the  night.  The  host 
had  been  t.iken  away,  Christ  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  the 
throng  of  worshippers  no  longer  knelt  before  the  forsaken  tomb. 
The  sides  by  which  it  had  been  enclosed  were  removed  and 
broken  down,  to  represent  the  effects  of  the  cirtluiuake  rolling 
away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre.  The  lights, 
too,  were  .all  extinguished,  and  from  its  mystic  symbolism  it  had 
returned  to  its  former  state,  and  stood  cold  and  bare  in  the 
broad  light  of  day. 

Gladly  escaping  from  the  tumult  of  the  awakening  city,  we 
passed  to  the  (luiet  beauty  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier's  gar- 


dens, and  loitered  about  them  for  some  time,  through  the  shady 
walks  of  orange-trees,  acacias,  and  palms,  enjoying  the  sweet 
scent  of  the  flowers.  The  gardens  are  well  kept,  but  the  care 
bestowed  upon  them  only  made  us  observe  the  more  the  want 
of  turf.  Where  in  England  a  soft  lawn  would  lie  stretched 
beneath  the  trees  and  shrubs,  there  is  here  nothing  but  a  coarse 
stubbly  grass,  full  of  daisies,  and  looking  like  a  newly-mown 
hayfield.  We  thought  even  the  luxuriance  of  the  roses  would 
scarcely  compensate  for  the  loss  of  their  velvet  setting.  The 
palace  itself  was  handsome,  and  contained  a  fine  collection  of 
pictures,  including  several  good  Murillos  and  Zurbarans.  In 
one  of  the  smaller  rooms  we  were  astonished  to  find  portraits 
of  a  number  of  City  of  London  worthies  in  official  costume, 
and  could  obtain  no  further  explanation  of  their  presence  than 
that  they  had  belonged  to  the  duke's  mother — the  ex-queen  of 
the  French.  The  officials  evidently  thought  that  they  were  very 
illustrious  Englishmen,  and  were  surprised  at  our  wondering 
why  her  Majesty  should  treasure  their  likenesses. 

In  the  afternoon  we  procured  a  carriage  with  some  diffi- 
culty, and  at  an  exorbitant  charge,  and  drove  out  of  the  town 
to  see  the  preparations  lor  the  fair.  Since  our  last  visit,  a  great 
change  had  taken  place.  Streets  of  canvas  huts  had  risen  in  all 
directions,  and  were  now  being  fitted  up  and  furnished  in  haste. 
Chairs,  tables,  and  sofas  were  being  carried  into  these  tempo- 
rary habitations,  and  in  the  fashionable  quarter  each  of  the 
booths  was  aaanged  as  an  elegant,  though  diminutive  drawing- 
room.  Far  and  wide  on  the  surrounding  plain,  and  coming 
up  to  the  bac'  '  these  tents,  were  innumerable  flocks  of  sheep 
and  pigs  and  horses  assembled  for  the  fair.  When  we  turned 
our  horses'  heads  away  from  the  fashionable  crowd  who  were 
inspecting  the  arrangement  of  their  tents,  we  immediately 
found  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  a  most  thoroughly  pastoral 
scene.  Looking  round  on  the  wide  treeless  plain,  one  might 
imagine  oneself  in  some  Arabian  wilderness,  the  temporary 
encampment  of  some  vast  wandering  horde.  Each  herd  was 
watched  by  its  own  guardians.  Some  were  on  horseback, 
galloping  about  with  long  poles  in  their  hands,  in  gay,  though 
often  ragged  costume,  and  mounted  on  high  Andalusian  sad- 
dles ;  while  others  wrapped  (notwithstanding  the  heat)  in  long 
brown  cloaks,  stood  motionless  among  the  sheep  till  we  some- 
times mistook  them  for  the  decayed  trunks  of  old  trees. 

Behind  us,  forming  a  fine  background  to  the  scene,  lay  the 
city,  glistening  white  and  yellow  in  the  sunshine,  and  crowned 
by  the  cathedral,  the  height  of  which  we  had  never  before 
sufficiently  realised.  The  drive  was  a  charming  and  refreshing 
change,  and  we  cared  more  for  it  than  for  the  sight  which  our 
guide  specially  brought  us  out  to  see.  This  was  the  herd  of 
bulls  which  were  being  driven  up  for  the  fight  to-morrow,  a 
sight  as  interesting  to  Spaniards  as  the  Paddock  at  Epsom  on 
the  Derby  Day  is  to  Englishmen.  We  came  at  length  to  the 
poor  victims,  for  such,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  fair  battle,  they 
are  for  ever  destined  to  be.  From  the  moment  of  their  entering 
the  arena,  they  are  doomed,  nor  can  the  utmost  gallantry  i)ro- 
cure  for  them  anything  save  a  prolongation  of  their  torture. 
The  eight  beasts,  on  the  sight  of  whose  sufferings  the  eyes  of 
all  Seville  were  to  feast  on  the  following  day,  were  now  grazing 
quiedy  and  unconsciously  among  a  herd  of  belled  cattle. 
Wherever  their  leaders  went,  they  followed,  and  with  a  little 
guidance  on  the  part  of  some  men  on  horseback,  they  were 
driven  slowly  in  to  their  destruction.  They  are  not  actually 
taken  into  the  city  till  early  on  the  morning  of  the  fight,  as  it 
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is  a  work  of  considerable  difiiculty  and  danger,  the  poor  beasts, 
as  if  with  a  foreknowledge  of  the  horrors  which  lie  before  them, 
becoming  violent  and  restive.  Accidents  frequently  hapijen, 
so  that  it  is  considered  an  exciting  amusement,  and  much 
relished  by  those  who  cannot  pay  for  admission  to  the  real 
fight. 

The  bulls  were  considerably  smaller  than  the  animals  which 
obtain  prizes  at  our  agricultural  shows,  but  their  broad  fore- 
heads and  huge  muscular  necks,  supporting  most  formidable 
horns,  showed  enormous  strength,  and  their  sinewy  legs  an 
activity  which  ours  could  not  equal.  Nearly  all  of  them  were 
black.  On  our  return,  we  met  several  omnibuses  laden  with 
men  who  had  come  out  on  the  same  errand  as  ourselves,  and 
great  was  their  excitement  when  they  feared  they  were  too  late 
to  inspect  the  torn. 

Driving  back  along  the  river-side,  and  through  the  Alameda, 
we  stopped  to  visit  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  where  the  eight  poor 
beasts  we  had  just  seen  were  to  be  butchered.  It  is  an  im- 
mense building,  looking,  like  most  things  in  Spain,  shabby  and 
dilapidated  ;  but  the  arrangements  of  a  bull  ring  have  been  so 
often  before  described,  that  we  will  not  weary  the  patience  of 


the  reader  by  explaining  minutely  how  the  people  sit  tier  above 
tier  in  the  auiphithe.itre,  some  in  llie  ".Sol,"  and  some  in  ihc 
"Snnibra" — how  the  president's  box  occupies  tlie  centre  oppo- 
site the  door,  through  whicii  tlie  bull  makes  his  fust  charge — • 
or  how  the  innermost  paling  looks  alarmingly  slight  and  low  as 
a  defence  against  the  powerful  and  infuriated  victim.     We  will 
leave  these  descriptions  for  those  who  enjoy  them,  only  saying 
that  to  us  the  immense  preparations  only  made  us  feel  the 
more  disgust  for  an  anuisemcnt  which  consists  in  seeing  other 
!  men  in  peril,  and  bnite   beasts  in  pain.     Our  own  national 
'  amusement,  may,  perhaps  justly,  be  considered  as  cruel  (though 
the  fox,  unlike  the  bull,  has  a  chance  of  escaiic),  but  at  all 
events,  in  foxhunting,  those  who  enjoy  the  sport  arc  those 
who  risk  their  limbs,  and  sometimes  their  lives  to  obtain  it ; 
I  not  those  who  sit  in  safety  w'-iic  paid  sportsmen  torture  before 
'  them  an  anim.al  which  has  no  chance  of  defence.     Alter  indulg- 
t  ing  ourselves  in  these  rellections  as  we  wandered  about  the 
,  Plaza  de  Toros,   and   hugging  ourselves   in   the   comfortable 
I  belief  in  our  own  su]"criority  over  our  neighbours,  we  returned 
home  to  the  most  disagreeable"  part  of  our  day's  work — the 
I  wretched  dinner  at  .he  table  d'Mte. 
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As  I  noticed  in  the  preceding  article,  the  native  houses  of  this 
part  of  the  province  of  Pei-chih-li  are  built  mainly  of  mud  and 
millet-stalks,  and,  viewed  from  a  distance,  the  villages  occasion- 
ally look  like  green  mounds,  owing  to  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
grass  and  weeds  on  the  housetops,  together  with  a  few  domestic 
plants  reared  for  family  use.  These  plants  seem  to  thrive  well 
in  the  smoky  air  of  the  dwelling,  and  in  the  society  of  the 
owners  of  the  property.  Many  of  the  houses  have  stood  for 
ten  or  twelve  years — a  respectable  antiquity  this  for  village 
architecture  in  the  north,  as  these  primitive  abodes  are  fre- 
quently dissolved  by  heavy  rain  or  floods,  and  as  easily  re- 
constructed out  of  mud,  millet-stalks,  "nd  wood.  Ta  pointed 
out  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  his  countrymen  in  the  simple 
architecture  of  their  houses,  which  in  time  of  flood  sink  down 
into  quiet  repose,  leaving  a  mound  above  water  suitable  for  the 
family  to  sit  upon  until  the  flood  has  subsided,  when  with  a 
day  or  two's  toil  the  habitation  can  be  raised  to  its  original 
modest  proportions. 

Next  evening  the  air  was  perfectly  still,  and  the  heat  oppres- 
sive ;  the  river  lay  placid  as  a  sheet  of  polished  glass.  I 
enjoyed  a  picture  I  shall  never  forget.  At  the  end  of  the 
reach,  where  we  made  fast  for  the  night,  the  hills  beyond  Peking  ■ 
were  dimly  seen  through  a  purple  haze  cast  by  the  setting  sun 
across  the  landscape.  On  the  right  bank,  the  i  lillet-stalks 
stood  tall,  dark,  and  motionless,  against  the  bright  horizon, 
beneath  which  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  a  broken  belt  of 
clouds ;  '  s  bright  beams  piercing  the  cloudy  spaces,  shot  like 
pillars  of  fire  deep  down  into  the  river,  as  if  supporting  in  mid- 
air the  millet-covered  bank,  now  softened  into  a  line  of  deep 
purple.     There  was  an  ominous  stillness  in  the  air,  disturbed 


only  by  the  occasional  homeward  flight  of  a  bird,  or  the  drowsy 
whirr  of  the  beetle  that  was  fast  settling  for  the  night.  I  urged 
the  old  skipper  to  push  on  during  the  cool  of  the  night ;  but 
nothing,  not  even  money,  would  move  him.  He  said  that  the 
sky  boded  no  good,  and  that  no  man  living  wouUl  tempt  him 
to  leave  the  bank,  and,  to  assure  me  of  his  fixed  purpose,  he 
made  fast  his  boat  with  an  extra  anchor. 

It  was  well  I  let  the  old  man  have  his  way.  I  had  finished 
supper,  and  sat  for  an  hour  or  two  smoking  and  enjoying 
the  serenity  of  the  outer  air,  when  I  turned  in  for  the  night, 
having  made  my  usual  pre|)arations,  by  ])lacing  my  revolver 
beneath  my  pillow  and  the  matches  close  to  the  candle,  and 
was  soon  lost  in  sleep.  About  midnight  I  was  roused  by  a 
sudden  j'.'rk  that  sent  me  heels  over  head  against  the  bulk- 
head, and  I  had  barely  time  to  extricate  myself  from  the  entire 
contents  of  the  cabin,  when  the  boat  was  again  violently  sti.ii  k 
and  nearly  capsized.  We  were  in  the  thick  of  a  storm.  I  could 
hear  the  wind  growling  and  gathering  its  fury  for  anolher  blast, 
as  I  managed  to  force  the  cabin-door  to  know  the  worst.  Our 
boat  had  been  first  blown  on  to  the  bank  and  then  back  into 
the  water.  The  three  boatmen  were  out  at  the  moorings ;  they 
informed  me  that  the  worst  was  over.  The  rain,  howe\er,  came 
down  in  torrents,  so  that  the  spaces  in  the  bamboo  roof  made 
the  cabin  little  better  than  a  shower-bath  ;  my  bedding  was 
soon  soaked,  and  after  a  long  search  I  found  the  mati:hes 
afloat  on  a  pool  of  water,  effectually  debarring  me  from  even 
the  luxury  of  a  light. 

The  rain  suddenly  ab.ited,  and  the  wind  fell  to  whispering 
among  the  broken  millet,  so  I  wrung  out  my  clotlies  and  deter- 
mined to  sit  up  till  daylight     Sleep  soon  mastered  me  ;   and 
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I  dozed  o(r,  (lamp  and  rnmforllcs'i,  waking  with  tlic  liglit  to 
find  Ta  and  my  two  Hainan  servants  aslir  before  me.  Tiny 
had  their  garments  stretched  on  bamboos,  and  were  jjatienlly 
waiting  for  the  sun  to  dry  them,  that  in 
due  time  they  might  appear  before  their 
coimtrymcn  clothed  and  in  tlieir  riglit 
mind.  For  my  own  part,  I  was  simihuly 
occu[)ied  throughout  the  day. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  we 
reached  Tung-chow,  the  nearest  point  by 
boat  to  Peking.  The  avaihiblc  si)ace  for 
l)oats  at  Timg-chow  is  extremely  narrow, 
giving  rise  to  constant  disputes  among  the 
boatmen  as  to  the  right_  of  way.  Old 
Wongtsing,  our  captain,  got  into  trouble 
with  the  owner  of  a  cargo-boat;  each 
boat  mustered  its  crew,  who  cxrha.^^'ed 
some  hard  blows  with  jiolcs  and  boat-hooks 
before  I  had  time  to  interfere,  when  \\c 
were  permitted  to  come  to  an(  hor,  nun  h 
to  the  delight  of  our  old  skipper,  who 
considered  that  he  had  fairly  silenced  his 
enemy.  We  were  now  beset  with  porters  ; 
one  succeeded  in  boarding  our  boat,  and 
was  about  to  lift  a  trunk,  when  Ta  strode 
forward  and  hurled  him  into  the  water. 
The  porters  in  a  body  now  rushed  at  'J\x 
for   thus   taking   the    part   of  a  "foreign 
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from  the  carters.  The  reader  probably  doe.i  not  know  what 
these  carts  arc,  nor  would  I  wish  my  worst  enemy  a  drive  from 
Tung-chow  to  Peking  in  one  of  them.  They  might  h.ive  been 
devised  for  human  torture,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary— when  the  stone  road  t  )  be  traversed 
is  taken  into  account -for  the  traveller  to 
take  the  precaution  of  fixing  himself  into 
the  cart  with  pads  of  straw,  pillows,  mat- 
tresses, Sec,  to  obviate  the  paiufiil  neces- 
sity of  having  his  frame  set  up  by  the  first 
surgeon  in  Peking.  Not  liking  the  look 
of  the  cart  as  a  conveyance,  I  determined 
to  walk  some  part  of  the  way.  We  entered 
Tung-chow  through  an  ancient  stone  arch- 
way. The  carts  were  hunbering  their  way 
through  the  main  street,  over  the  huge, 
broken,  and  displaced  blocks  of  an  old 
stone  pavement — the  stones,  in  their >'orn 
and  irregular  appearance,  reminding  me 
of  big  boulders  in  the  bed  of  a  river. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  lilock-up ;  a  cart, 
laden  with  bags  of  flour  and  having  a 
team  of  mules  and  donkeys,  had  stuck 
fast  in  a  broken  space  in  the  pavement, 
so  that  the  thoroughfare  was  stopped  for 
half  an  hour  and  the  air  filled  with  die 
execrations  of  a  hundred  carters  detainecl 
on  their  journey  citywards.     I  jiassed  on, 
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devil,"  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I  saved  him  from 
Living  his  tail  torn  out  by  the  roots.  .Vt  length  three  carts  were 
eng.-iged  for  the  journey  to  Peking,  at  fares  fixed  by  Ta,  who,  I 
afterwards  Ic.irned,  must  have  obtained  a  third  share  of  the  pro.lts 


and  amused  myself  by  looking  at  the  shops  and  people.  The 
shop-fronts  were  of  richly-carved  wood  and  highly  ornamented, 
but  so  covered  with  an  accumulation  of  dust  and  dirt  as  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the  town,  like  PomiKii,  had  been 
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rerently  iincartlied  after  a  sleep  of  afjes.  The  townsfolk  loolfei'i 
aniient,  dry,  and  dusty,  as  if  llicy  too,  belongin;,'  to  an  earlier 
age,  had  been  suddenly  roused  to  rcsuine  their  old  habits,  ivith 
senses  somewhat  impaired  from  disuse,  as  the  shopkeepers  sat 
smoking  their  i)ipes,  seemingly  imconscious  of  the  br.-iwi  and 
riot  of  the  outer  street. 

The  difficulty  over  and  the  traflic  fairly  started,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  more  thought  of  the  b.ad  street,  no  rellections 
made  upon  the  Hoard  of 
\\'orks,  no  proposed  de- 
putation to  the  chairman 
ofthat  august  body.  No; 
it  seemed  to  be  no  busi- 
ness of  the  carters,  and 
nobody's  business  that 
the  street  should  be  all 
but  impassable.  The 
roads  outside  of  Tung- 
chow  were  knee-deep  in 
mud,  owing  to  the  heavy 
rain  of  the  previous 
night,  so  that  I  had  no 
choice  but  to  sit  in  the 
cart.  My  carter  showed 
the  utmost  confidence 
in  his  trusty  mule,  by 
sitting  on  the  shaft  be- 
fore me  fast  asleep ;  he 
had  had  a  skinful  of 
spirits,  and  smelt  of  gar- 
lic, vitiating  the  sweet 
air  of  this  "  Flowery 
Land." 

There  was  no  waking 
him,  save  when  the  cart 
stuck  in  the  pitfalls  and 
mudpools  of  the  imperial 
highway,  when  I  gave 
him  a  gentle  reminder 
by  helping  him  off  tlie 
shaft,  that  he  might,  in 
turn,  aid  his  jaded  mule. 
The  faithful  animal  at 
length  brought  us  to  the 
stone  highway  leading 
to  Peking,  where  it 
stopped  at  the  nearest 
inn,  clearly  intimating 
that  it  meant  to  have  a  rest  and  feed  before  taking  us  any 
further. 

These  inns  are  numerous  by  the  wayside,  and  in  some 
respects  remind  one  of  similar  places  of  entertainment  in  our 
own  country,  that  are  nowadays  superseded  by  tlie  more  com- 
modious hotels.  The  outside  of  the  inn  presents  a  long,  low, 
whitewashed  wall,  adorned  by  a  sign  in  huge  black  characters 
signifying  "  Perpetual  felicity  achieved."  In  front  of  the  door- 
way there  was  a  long,  low  table,  at  which  a  group  of  wayfarers 
were  seated  discussing  bowls  nf  reeking  soup  or  tea,  or  the  city 
news  ;  while  their  mules  and  ponies  were  being  tended  by  the 
hangers-on  at  the  inn.  Ta  and  my  Hainan  men  had  gone  on 
before.     I  passed  through  the  house  to  an  inner  stable-yard,  | 
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and  was  shown  into  a  bedroom  wliere  I  had  dinner  <)  la 
Chiiunsc,  consisting  of  rice,  Iragments  of  stewed  million,  an 
omelette,  and  a  bunch  of  j;r,i]ies,  with  tea.  Dinner  w.is  served 
upon  the  bed,  which  was  built  of  brick,  and  heated  by  a  fire 
from  beneath.  'I'he  apartment  w;us  suliII,  and  had  been  last 
used  as  a  stable  ;  its  window,  filled  in  with  small  wooden 
siiiiares,  was  covered  with  white  paper.  As  I  left,  a  lean  pig 
and  leaner  dog  were  fighting  over  the  .scraps  on  the  day  floor. 

'I'he  stone  highway 
leading  to  Peking  is  like 
th.it  .It  Tung!  how,  very 
nuich  out  of  repair,  al- 
though at  one  time  il 
must  have  formed  a 
splendid  road  to  the 
metropolis  ;  but  that  is 
many  ye:irs  ago,  pro- 
bably before  the  Man- 
chus  came  to  rule  the 
country.  The  road  is 
now  in  such  a  state  that 
it  is  customary  for 
"wheeled  vehicles  to 
diverge  from  it  and 
take  circuitous  routes 
through  the  country. 

Our  mule,  with  sin- 
gular s.igac  ity,  took  to 
the  first  of  these  by- 
roads, anil  brought  us 
in  safety  t)  the  Chi-ho 
gate  of  the  Tartar  city. 
The  high  building  which 
towers  over  the  gateway, 
and  the  massive  wall  of 
Peking,  are  seen  to  great 
advantage  when  ap- 
proaching the  city  ;  con- 
veying an  idea  of  gran- 
deur .vhich  is  s|)eedily 
dispelled  when  within 
the  walls. 

Just  before  entering, 
I  again  consigned  my- 
self to  the  cart,  as  it 
fell  into  the  line  of 
vehicles  going  into  the 
city.  A  long  train  of 
camels  laden  with  native  coal  was  passing  through  the  gate 
at  the  time.  They  were  different  from  the  animals  one  sees 
in  Egypt  in  general  form  and  in  having  a  long  fur  hanging 
from  the  neck  and  upper  portion  of  the  legs.  Upon  entering 
Peking  one  is  struck  with  the  sudden  change  from  the  m.assive 
and  imposing  gateway,  surmounted  by  a  great  tower  Inving 
countless  small  windoivs  blocked  up  by  wooden  shutters,  eai  h 
bearing  a  painting  of  the  frowning  muz/.le  of  a  great  gun,  .and 
the  contrast  presented  by  the  shops  and  habitations  of  the  modest 
dwellers  within  the  gates.  The  principal  streets  are  wide, 
much  wider  than  the  streets  of  any  other  ( ity  I  have  visited  in 
China,  save  Nanking.  In  the  centre  of  the  Peking  street  there 
is  what  may  be  called  a  high  level  luTtion,  broad  enough  for 
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the  acromtnodalion  of  two  r.irts  ;  on  each  side  of  this  are  broad 
ditches,  of  irrc't^iilar  (icpth  and  forn;,  usually  fillcil  witli  foul 
water.  Those  pools  are  a  source  of  grtiit  danger  after  dark,  as 
there  is  no  proper  attempt  at  slreet-li.nhting. 

During  my  stay  in  the  capit.il  I  heard  of  an  old  lady  being 
drowned  in  one  of  these  holes ;  the  carter  li.ad  probalily  been 
.asic  'p,  and  the  uuile  had  missed  its  w.iy  and  gone  over  into 
the  ditch.  I  must  tell  you  that  these  holes  are  used  for  repairing 
the  liiL;li  level  line,  ami  the  water,  when  the  weather  is  hot,  is 
S(  oopcd  out  with  long  ladles  and  spread  to  lay  the  dust.  It  is 
dangerous  for  refuu'd  foreign  noses  tj  be  about  just  then,  as 
the  steam  from  the  road  suggests  anything  but  tlic  poetic 
fragrance  of  an  Eastern  capital.  Heyond  the  ditches  on  each 
siile  of  the  high  level  there  are  long  lines  of  booths,  similar  to 
those  that  in  olden  times  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  High  .Street 
of  Edinburgh.  .Some  are  built  of  briik,  others  of  wood,  and 
the  commonest  of  niuil.  When  the  ICmperor  goes  abroad  to 
inspect  his  capital  the  booths  are  t.iken  down  and  rebuilt  as 
soon  as  he  h.as  passed.  Beyond  the  booths  arc  the  side-walks 
of  the  street  and  the  highly-ornament.al  shops,  having  their 
wooden  fronts  carved  into  the  most  elaborate  designs,  and 
finished  with  a  variety  of  brilliant  colours  and  a  profu  iion  of 
gilding. 

I  must  now  tell  you  of  my  experiences  in  the  French  hotel. 
It  is  situated  in  a  street  near  the  foreign  Legations,  and  kept 
by  M.  Thom.is,  whom  I  found  standing  outside  at  the  gateway, 
looking  very  much  as  if  he  wanted  washing.  Passing  into  the 
court,  I  found  my  men  and  baggage.  The  rooins  were  low  and 
damp-looking,  .and  there  was  a  cold,  clammy  stickiness  .about 
the  furnilure  and  a  sickening  odour  everywhere.  I  was  assured 
that  ihc  apartments  were  healthy,  and,  when  the  fire  was  lit,  the 
most  comfortable  in  Peking,  and  that  a  small  glass  of  brandy 
was  the  best  thing  after  a  journey.  Thomas  soon  prepared  a 
good  dinner,  as  he  was  an  excellent  cook.  He,  however, 
informed  me  afterwards  in  confidence  that  the  fire  nowadays 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  that  there  was  nothing  like  a  sm.all 
gl.ass  ol  "  e.au  de  vie"  after  an  artistic  effort  in  the  kitchen. 

Next  day  I  called  at  the  British  Legation,  and  left  my  card. 
I  then  ascertained  from  one  of  the  students  th.at  I  had  bee.n 
im|)osed  upon  by  my  Ercnch  host,  as  the  room  and  bed  I 
occupied  on  the  previous  night  h.id  just  been  ev.acuated  by 
a  gentleman  suffering  from  small-pox,  and  the  prospect  was 
held  out  of  my  being  laid  up,  in  all  probability  in  a  few  d.ays, 
with  a  disease  that  frecpiently  proved  f.^.tal  in  the  land.  I 
nolified  my  intention  of  leaving  in  a  day  or  two  for  the  Great 
W.ill  and  the  "  Ming  Tombs."  Our  minister  expressed  grave 
concern  at  my  having  been  cxpoSi.d  to  the  risk  of  infection, 
and  sent  me  a  kind  invitation  to  put  up  .at  the  Legation  after 
my  return. 

To  save  th-  expense  and  d.inger  of  carting  it  over  ihe  city, 
I  bought  a  Mongolian  pony  for  about  six  poimds  of  our  money. 
He  was  a  hazy  beast  to  look  at,  i.ither  low  in  the  sho'ilder 
for  the  saddle,  and  would  only  put  on  a  pace  when  returning 
home  for  his  evening  meal.  I  had  him  shod  at  a  farrier's, 
where  he  was  led  beneath  two  pill.ars  and  a  strong  wooden 
cross-b.ir,  over  wliich  two  straps  were  thrown,  having  a  broad 
girth  depending  from  each  ;  these  were  fastened  round  him 
and  cords  slipped  over  three  legs.  The  pony  was  then  slung 
up  and  his  legs  pulled  together  with  the  cords,  so  that  the 
farrier  could  work  with  perfect  ease  and  safety  at  the  free  hoof, 
I  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  about  feeding  the  animal.     A 


st.d)lc-boy  at  the  hotel  undc'look  to  fee<l  and  groom  him  for 
.about  five  shillings  a  week.  I  gave  him  two  Mexican  dollars 
to  start  with,  with  which  he  procured  straw  for  a  beil,  a  small 
r[uantity  of  millet,  bran,  &c.  Next  d.ay  Ta  informed  me  that 
the  groom  wanted  more  money,  as  the  pony  was  a  straw  eater 
and  had  consumed  his  bed.  I  proceeded  to  the  stable,  to 
judge  for  myself  from  the  appear.ance  of  this  singular  c|uadrupcd. 
It  certainly  did  look  .as  if  it  had  h.ad  a  very  extraordinary 
meal,  as  the  s.addle-girths  would  barely  meet.  I  h.ad  him 
brought  out  to  the  yard  and  m.ade  fast  to  a  tree  to  be  groomed, 
when  .1  immediatoly  commenced  to  supjile;  icnt  his  bre.ikfist 
by  eating  the  bark  off  the  tree.  I  called  n  die  horse-dealer 
from  whom  I  bought  the  pony,  who  at  once  undertook  to  feed 
my  steed  for  a  very  moderate  sum.  I  afterwards  found  out 
that  the  first  stable-boy  kept  a  pony  of  his  own  in  the  next 
house,  and  h.ad  intended  finding  its  food  at  my  expense. 

It  is  necessary  in  Peking  to  inst'Hite  a  strict  system  of 
espion.ige  over  one's  servants,  as  dealers  in  native  commodilies 
on  entering  one's  dwelling  for  the  purposes  o.'"  tr.ile  arc  subject 
to  a  heavy  tax,  which  is  levied  by  one's  own  servants.  When 
a  stranger  visits  Peking,  he  is  liable  to  be  tleeced  in  this  way. 
Ilis  arrival  is  notified  to  dealers  in  curiosit  ,  and  spurious 
imitations  of  antique  china-w.are  and  en.Ti  "Is.  I'hese  dealers 
flock  to  his  room ;  and  when  a  sale  is  etlec  <  .,  me  servants, 
from  the  gatekeeper  to  the  butler  of  the  establishment,  receives 
each  his  share  of  the  profits. 

A  remarkable  char.acter,  an  old  Manchu  soldier,  kept 
watch  at  the  gate  of  the  hotel  at  night.  He  was  a  banner 
man,  a  member  of  the  Tartar  camp  in  the  pay  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  pay  allowed  by  go-cinment  w.is  sufficient  to 
support  him,  but  after  reaching  ium  through  the  official  channel 
it  had  dwindled  to  .about  six  shillings  a  month  and  a  sheepskin 
coat  a  year.  Old  Wong-To  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  st.andiiig  army.  Wrapped  in  his  sheepskin  coat  and 
underclothing  of  rags,  he  lay  through  the  cold  nights  on  the 
stone  step  of  the  outer  gate,  rousing  himself  at  times  to  answer 
the  call  of  the  next  watchman.  The  call  is  supposed  to  pass 
from  watchman  to  watchman  round  the  city. 

I  will  conclude  this  article  by  giving  some  account  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  honourable  name  of  "  Tsang,"  who  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  a  liberal-minded  Chinam.an.  His  estate 
covers  a  large  area,  laid  out  in  quaint  gardens  and  lotus-jiools, 
spanned  by  sculptured  marble  bridges,  picturesque  pavilions 
festooned  with  climbing  plants,  conspicuous  among  which  was 
the  grape-vine.  Some  of  the  inner  courts  and  many  of  the 
rooms  of  his  house  were  t.aken  up  with  foreign  appli.ances  of 
various  kinds.  On  one  occasion  Tsang  conducted  me  to  the 
ladies'  quarter,  where  I  intended  to  give  him  a  lesson  in  taking 
a  photograph.  We  passed  along  ornamental  galleries,  with 
landscapes  cleverly  painted  on  the  walls,  and  doorw.iys  shaped 
like  an  opening  flower,  or  the  graceful  outlines  of  a  vase, 
leading  from  one  to  the  other.  At  length  we  reached  an  open 
court,  having  a  strange  monument  in  the  centre. 

"  This,"  said  Tsang,  "  is  a  foreign  pump."  I  could  see  it  was. 
One  or  two  marble  slabs  ha<l  been  raised,  a  deep  hole  bored 
r.ntil  water  w.is  found.  The  pump  was  then  sunk  to  the  water, 
and  connected  with  a  small  ste.am-engine  which  my  kind  host 
h.ad  man.iged  to  set  agoing,  but  could  not  stop  until  the  house 
was  flooded  and  the  ladies  put  to  great  inconvenience  for  some 
days.  The  flood  had  not  quite  abated.  I  was  next  introduced 
to  a  smaller  court,  having  a  house  where  fowls  were  kept     His 
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fowls  looked  sickly,  and  a  number  had  died  off,  as  Ihoy  hid 
taken  lo  drinking  pliotogniiihic  water. 

The  largcs'  fowl-house  was  taken  up  by  a  planing  machine, 
a  saw-mill,  and  a  steam-engine  on  wheels.  T^ang  said  that 
the  saw-mill  was  a  "  line,  wonderful  contrivance,"  for  whii  h  he 
had,  at  great  trouMe,  procured  a  (luantiiy  of  wood.  lie  re- 
gretted to  say  that  the  mill  had  only  1  een  used  one  day;  but 
in  that  time  it  had  got  through  a  wonderfid  deal  of  work ;  it 
had,  in  fact,  sawed  up  everything  he  could  think  of.     But  it 


was  too  muih  for  the  Pekinese:  al.irmed  by  the  hissing 
and  clank  of  the  engine  and  the  whirr  of  the  saw,  the 
citizens  had  procured  ladders,  and  scaled  the  walls  in  such 
numbers  that  the  housetop  Wiis  a  black  mass  of  i  h.itleriiig 
spe<  tators. 

Tsang  had  a  number  of  first  rate  phot<igrapliic  instruments, 
with  whi(  li  he  had  iaken  one  or  two  phniographs.  lie  was 
then  in  anxious  cxpe<'tation  of  the  daily  arrival  of  ga:>  works 
and  fitlintis  for  his  entire  house. 
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In  the  good  old  days  of  solitary  posting,  before  railways 
were  made  to  link  the  capitals,  very  much  more  was  to 
be  seen  and  learned  of  Russia.  You  now  traverse  the  space 
between  the  termini  without  gaining  much  more  than  a  general 
idea  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  Russian  I'',mpire.  It  is  true  you 
travel  in  ease,  and  even  in  luxury  ;  you  may  pass  the  time, 
in  so  doing,  very  agreeably  in  playing  cards,  or  in  converse 
with  each  and  every  one  travelling  with  you  in  the  same 
carriage  ;  and,  although  travelling  by  express,  you  have 
abundance  of  time  for  enjoying  an  admirablv -served  meal 
and  for  a  stroll  on  the  platform  of  the  intermediate  station. 
Hut  besides  an  acquaintance  with  the  main  cities  of  Russia, 
such  as  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kief,  Odessa,  Nijni-Nov- 
gorod,  you  form  no  idea  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
country  which  is  not  based  on  information  received  at  second 
hand.  You  find  that  your  Russian  travelling  corijjanions  are 
more  or  less  endowed  with  linguistic  accomplishments  ;  and, 
seeing  you  are  a  stranger  in  their  land,  they  fill  up  for  you  the 
great  gaps  between  city  and  city  with  information  which  you 
yourself  might  acquire  only  through  9  very  long  residence 
in  the  country.  Thus  you  will  find  on  your  return  home  that 
your  knowledge  of  Russia  extends  only  to  the  few  cities  you 
m.iy  have  sojourned  in  for  some  time,  and  to  the  society  or 
individuals  upon  whom  you  may  have  been  entirely  depen- 
dent for  your  amusement.  In  all  places  but  St.  l'etersl)urg, 
Moscow,  and  Odessa,  the  round  of  life  represents  a  very 
narrow  circle ;  and  even  there  the  gaieties  are  jialling.  No 
other  place  in  Russia  offers  any  inducements  for  a  lengthened 
visit :  in  one  half  of  a  day  you  can  see  all  that  there  is  to  be 
seen,  and  your  surroundings  will  surely  take  from  you  all 
inclination  to  tarry  longer,  even  if  the  place  have  charms 
yet  undiscovered.  Even  as  railways  in  every  direction  in 
Russia  were  constructed  before  the  ordinary  means  of  com- 
munication could  be  said  to  h.ive  been  properly  established, 
so  now  the  main  cities  of  Russia  can  boast  of  handsome 
railway  termini,  while  they  have  not  a  clean  hostelry  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  travelling  foreigner ;  as  we  now  know 
is  the  case  in  McUipilla.  Excepting  the  essentials — such  as  a 
clean  apartment  and  a  clean  bed — the  advantages  which  modern 
civilisation  supplies  make  a  traveller  now-a-d,iys  a  great  deal 
more  exigent  than  he  was  wont  to  be  when  he  was  compelled 
to  rough  it.  The  young  English  gentleman,  grown  so  particular 
as  to  tlie  manner  in  which  he  is  served,  has  been  known  to  pull 


a  cloth  off  a  dinner-table  at  a  restaurant  in  a  northern  rapit.il, 
together  with  everything  on  it,  because,  forsooth,  there  was  a 
stain  on  a  najikin.  Palerfnnilias  goes  abroad  in  these  d.iys 
with  Materfamilias,  and  they  take  their  daughters,  nieces,  or 
other  ladies. 

Now  travelling  in  Russia  incans  travelling  great  distances, 
and  the  charms  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  are  in  them- 
selves not  sufficiently  attractive  to  induce  a  family  party 
to  go  there  and  to  return  without  seeing  more  ol  Russia.  It 
is  a  pily  that  the  many  other  towns  on  the  various  lines  of 
rail  in  diat  country  remain  closed  to  them  for  w.mt  of  proper 
accommodation  for  travellers.  In  one  sense  u  is  still  the  s.iiiie 
in  Russia  ;  although  a  complete  network  of  rail>vays  covers  the 
whole  surface  of  that  immense  country,  one  has  still,  as  in 
bygone  times,  to  pass  days  and  nights  on  the  road. 

It  was  a  long  journey  in  pre  railway  times  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Kief,  but  interesting  withal ;— the  experiences  o(  the  ro.'ul, 
the  vicissitudes,  the  dis<:omforts,  adventures,  and  .agreeable 
incidents,  make  the  remembrance  of  it  indelible.  One  might 
write  a  series  of  novels  based  on  the  scenes  which  were  to 
have  been  witnessed  along  the  road, — mainly  at  the  jiosting- 
houses.  In  the  endeavour  to  entertain  my  readers,  I  shall 
describe  only  a  few  such  scenes,  lest  I  be  charged  with  over- 
much romancing,  like  "OurSpecial  Correspondent"  of  tiie  paper 
having  the  largest  circulation  in  the  world.  Another  reason  for 
not  exhausting  my  stock  of  stories  about  all  that  I  h.ave  seen  and 
heard  in  Russia,  is  that  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  con- 
tinuing my  Russian  contributions  to  the  Ii.i.ustk.vtiui  Tkavi.i  s. 

I  will  give  neither  date  nor  place,  though  I  refer  lo  a  period 
previous  to  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  for  the  time  is  not  so 
remote  but  those  who  figure  in  my  narrative  may  be  still  alive. 
For  the  same  reasons  I  .shall  not  give  their  true  name.<;,  but 
shall  .-idoin  a  fanciful  nomenclature. 

I  invite  the  amiable  reader  to  accompany  me  on  my  posting 
journey  to  Kief,  on  the  Dniester,  and  to  follow  me  through  all 
the  accidents  and  adventures  on  the  road.  The  distance  from 
St.  Petersburg  is  805  miles,  which,  with  four  horses,  and  travel 
ling  almost  uninterruptedly  night  and  day,  we  may  hope  to 
accompli.ih  in  about  seven  or  eight  days.  It  would  be  perfectly 
impossible  for  me  to  go  over  every  bit  of  the  ground  in  a  single 
article,  and,  as  many  of  the  incidents  of  Russian  travel  would 
be  tedious  to  the  reader  if  given  in  detail,  I  shall  condense  ;is 
much  as  jKissible. 
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Wc  leave  St.  IVlcrsburg  early  in  May,  being  eompelled  by  cir-  ! 
(umstances  to  taUe  the  road  so  early  in  the  season;  the  snow, 
it  is  true,  has  all  melted  away,  but  the  highway  for  wheeled  j 
(arriages  is  abominably  bad — especially  those  portions  of  the  ! 
track  which   run   through  low-lying   and   inundated   districts.   ' 
It  is  a  dark  night,  and  on  arriving  at  the  end  of  the  first  stage, 
we  discover,  to  our  great  annoyance,  that  our   s|)are  trunk, 
which,  with  a  trust  in  Providence — a  trait  in  our  character  which 
we  have  aci)iiired  in   Russia — we  suffered  to    be  tied   to  the 
back  of  the  carriage,  has  been  detac  hed  and  appropriated  by 
some  thief  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  while  we  were  calmly 


On  this  occasion  the  driver  of  one  of  these  laden  carts  lay 
stretched  asleep  on  the  top  of  his  bales,  with  his  face  resting  on 
his  doubled  arms.  Our  man,  brandishing  his  whii),  and  unable 
to  resist  the  temptation,  waked  the  sleeper  up  with  a  somewhat 
severe  cut  over  his  person,  bidding  hiir.  mind  his  horse,  wlii(  li  had 
swerved  from  the  straight  line,  and  calling  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  "nobility"  was  travelling.  The  boor,  roused  from 
his  lethargy,  and  leeling  the  smart,  stopped  his  liorse  and 
demanded  an  e.xplanation. 

"Why  did  you  strike  me?"  he  asked.  "My  back  is  my 
master's,  and  not  fur  a  boor  like  you  to  l.iy  your  whii)  uijon." 
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slumbering  after  'lie  great  fatigues  of  the  day,  which  was  passed 
in  making  iirep^rations  for  tlie  journey.  It  was  irrecoverably 
lost,  and  the  con,  nts  were  doubtless  sold  in  the  great yW/f 
imnkft  of  St.  I'eters.iuig. 

'J'his  is  our  first  experience  and  misadwenture,  but  we  have 
no  one  but  ourselves  to  blame,  and  having  changed  our  driver 
with  our  horses,  we  have  no  one  to  vent  our  rage  upon,  and 
so  gradually  subside  intj  a  placid  resignation.  One  may  go 
mad  in  a  prison,  but  away  out  in  the  open  one  soon  learns  to 
control  one's  feelings. 

l''or  the  first  fifty  miU  ^  from  St.  Telersburg  the  countrv  is 
tolerably  jirelly  ;  sprinkled  with  monasteries,  imperial  resi- 
dences, and  country  seats  ;  b\it  our  progress  is  imi>eded  by 
caravans  of  merchandise,  dragging  their  wearisome  length'^ 
slowly  along  the  muddy  road,  and  leavmg  us  the  n.iirow 
margin  by  tl.e  ditch — a  \eiuable  bloui;h  of  de--'intv.i. 


The  caravan  instantly  blocked  the  road,  and  our  progress 
was  stopped;  what  was  still  worse,  the  whole  lompany  of 
drivers  beset  our  yamsti/iik.  They  all  surrounded  us,  and 
t.iking  their  fellow's  part,  insisted  on  his  giving  his  reason 
!or  tlie  indignity  offered  to  him.  The  Babel  of  voices  pre- 
cluded all  possibility  of  an  exiilanation;  and  as  they  durst 
not  lay  hands  on  our  yamiUhik  out  of  res[)ect  for  the 
official  emblem  on  his  conical  hat,  the  argument  waxed  hot 
and  time  wore  on,  until  at  last  the  matter  was  amicably 
adjusted  by  an  adjournment  to  a  gin-palace,  or  kdhik,  hard  by, 
where,  after  three-nuarters  of  an  hour,  <nir  \,unstchik  returned 
to  us  in  a  \ery  deplorable  state  of  drunkenness.  The  road, 
I'.jweve  ,  w;is  eventually  cleared,  and  after  exclian;;ing  many 
protestations  of  brotherly  love  with  his  new  friends,  our  wan, 
bad  as  Iv?  was,  brought  us  safe  and  sound  to  the  ne.xt  station. 

Here   w.is   our    fir.it    adventure.       The    station  house   v.as 
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orciipicd  by  an  elderly-looking  gentleman  and  two  ladies. 
'I'liere  was  only  one  room,  having  an  alcove  on  one  side 
of  it,  and  it  was  not  without  some  hesitation  that  the  othcial 
in  charge  of  the  place  informed  us,  greatly  to  our  vexation, 
that  the  party,  after  having  refreshed  themselves  with  tea  and 
with  a  variety  of  provisions  which  they  carried  with  them, 
intended  to  approjiriate  the  place  to  their  own  use  for  the 
night. 

You,  gentle  reader,  are  with  mc  only  in  shadow,  my 
travelling  companion  in  substance  was  a  tall  handsome  young 
student  of  the  University  of  Moscow,  who  had  no  idea  of 
being  left  out  in  the  cold,  so  nudging  me  to  keep  quiet,  he 
conducted  the  dialogue  with  the  station-master  in  sufficiently 
louj  tones  to  be  heard  by  the  party  indoors.  His  repre- 
sentation was  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  other  roomj 
and  no  other  house  to  go  to ;  and  that  We  had  been  fasting 
long,  and  retjuired  at  least  some  refreshment  before  proceed- 
ing further. 

The  case  was  hard,  the  argument  strong,  and  the  tone 
of  the  student's  voice  doubtless  sounding  agreeable  M 
the  ladies,  an  invitation  soon  came  for  i.s  to  share  the 
room  with  them.  We  both,  of  course,  thanked  the  feinald 
members  of  the  party  for  their  amiability,  and  apologised 
for  the  intrusion.  The  ladies  were  excessively  polite ; 
not  so,  however,  the  gentleman.  Who  mutteted  various 
incivilities,  and  went  the  length  of  eVen  ordering  the 
station-master  to  get  our  horses  ready  without  delayi 

The  student  having  given  the  station-master  a  douceur,  and 
an  injunction  to  act  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  gained 
him  over  entirely  to  his  cause.  It  was  quite  clear  that  the 
elderly  gentleman  had  in  no  way  conciliated  the  man.  There 
was  nothing  t"  be  made  out  of  iiim.  It  appeared  that  he  was 
a  small  imjprietor  of  the  neighbourhood,  of  very  ill  repute — - 
given  freely  to  drinking,  of  an  exceedingly  bad  temper,  and 
a  cruel  master ;  it  was  ascertained,  moreover,  that  it  was  the 
common  custom  to  make  a  butt  of  him  at  the  houses  to  whicli 
he  was  invited,  for  the  purpcse  of  enlivening  the  company. 
He  was  one  of  those  petty  lords  of  the  old  schc-jl,  who 
squeezed  their  few  serfs,  oppressing  them  to  the  last  extreme, 
and  who  squandered  their  means  on  wine  and  singing  choirs  ; 
a  set  of  men  who  are  generally  destined  to  end  their  days 
in  extreme  poverty  in  a  house  gone  almost  entirely  to  <iecay, 
without  a  soul  near  them ;  or  whose  miniature  estate  of  ten 
or  eleven  acres,  with  four  or  five  decrepit  serfs  attached 
thereto,  and  a  barn-door  fowl  and  a  starved  hound  the  only 
live  stock  on  tlic  premises,  at  last  went  by  the  hammer,  the 
owner,  albeit  he  was  a  "  noble,"  either  turned  out  upon  the 
road,  begging  for  a  copper  or  a  glass  of  gin  at  the  doors 
of  the  kabaks,  or  left  a  starving  lodger  on  sufferance  in 
some  crumbling  log-hut. 

Shabby  and  besotted  as  the  stranger's  outward  appearance 
was,  he  was  as  ridiculously  pompous  and  insolent  rs  a  man  of 
his  stamp,  belonging  to  the  nobility  order,  was  alone  capable 
of  being.  The  two  fair  ones  were  his  nieces,  whom,  as  we 
fountl,  he  was  accompanying,  quite  against  their  will,  on  a 
visit  to  a  neighbour's  estate.  Tlie  student  very  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  ingratiating  himself  into  their  favour ;  md  in  the 
course  of  conversation  it  transpired  that  he  had  known  them 
slij;hlly  some  years  before.  After  this  miUual  recognition, 
llungs,  of  course,  went  pleasantly  enough,  even  in  spite  of 
lite    disagreeable    stranger,   against    whom    the    student,    in 


concert  with  the  ladies,  entered,  as  we  shall  see,  into  a  con- 
si)iracy,  which  afforded  us  considerable  amusement  and 
satisfaction; 

The  two  ladies  were  quite  as  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  their 
disreputable  relative  as  the  latter  was  to  pack  oft  the  two 
travellers  who  had  arrived  later.  It  so  happened  that  they 
were  travelhng  in  two  different  carriages,  which  made  the  plot 
easy  of  execution.  The  scheme  in  its  concoction  and  execu- 
tion was  this  :  advantage  being  taken  of  the  elderly  stranger's 
great  weakness,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  join  the  station- 
master  in  emptying  a  charka.*  The  two  adjourned  to  the 
kabilk,  where  in  the  course  of  an  hour's  time,  enough  wine  was 
Consumed  by  the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  to  make  him  in- 
Sensible.  In  the  meanwhile,  horses  were  put  to  his  taranUiss, 
and  his  effects  were  all  ptoperly  stowed  into  the  very  rickety 
conveyance.  When  this  was  done,  he  was  himself  put  in,  and 
away  he  was  driven  back  again  to  the  place  from  which  he  had 
come.  We  were  all  wicked  enough  to  enjoy  this  practical 
joke  immensely.  After  refreshing  ourselves  with  tea,  we  ordered 
our  horses,  and  leaving  the  ladies  to  occupy  the  station-room 
till  early  morning,  alone  and  unmolested,  we  resumed  our 
journey. 

We  arrived  at  Vitebsk  on  the  third  day.  The  Dvina  was 
still  covered  with  ice,  bi:t  this  was  said  to  be  so  weak  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  cross  upon.  The  surface  of  the  ice  was,  more- 
Over,  covered  with  three  or  four  feet  of  water,  consequently  it 
was  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  or  was  not  some 
crack  or  Opening  in  the  ice  treacherously  screened  from  view. 
We  learned  that  some  hours  previously  the  Dvina  had  been 
traversed  safely  by  a  courier,  but  the  peasants  who  were 
assembled  here  in  some  force,  either  in  order  to  aid  travellers 
through  the  water  and  across  the  ice,  ot-  to  gossip  and  speculate 
over  the  risk  of  so  doing,  would  not  now  vouch  for  the  safety 
of  crossing.  None  of  them  would  take  the  responsibility  of 
giving  direct  advice,  but  individually  all  were  ready,  for  a 
consideration  (three  roubles),  to  undertake  the  risk  of  passing 
us  over.  This  we  resalved  upon ;  the  horses  were  unhar- 
nessed, and  a  dozen  men  dragged  us  over  safe  and  sound  to 
the  o:Her  sidt;. 

In  the  district  of  Orsha,  of  the  Mohilef  province,  we  put 
up  in  a  village,  hearing  that  there  was  some  good  woodcock 
shooting  to  be  had  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  country  was 
pretty,  and  putting  fiiith  accordingly  in  the  assurance  that  there 
was  some  good  sport  to  be  had,  we  made  up  our  minds  to 
devote  a  day  or  two  to  it.  Nightingales  generally  abound  in 
picturesque  localities,  so  do  woodcocks,  of  which  we  were 
soon  convinced.  The  way  in  which  we  set  about  the  sport  was 
this  ;  we  sallied  out  at  sunset,  and  making  a  fue  of  dried  twigs, 
we  planted  ourselves  around  an  opening  in  the  bushes.  The 
smoke  rising  attracted  the  woodcocks,  and  the  birds  flitting 
across  like  shadows,  dro])ped  to  our  unerring  shots,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  we  had  thus  four  brace.  Early  in  the  morning, 
but  with  a  couple  of  clumsy-looking  dogs  of  German  hi  'ed,  we 
picked  U])  or  knocked  down  eight  more,  and  paying  our 
acknowledgments  to  the  peasants  who  had  contributed  to  our 
l)leasure,  we  again  took  the  road  to  Kief,  where  we  at  length 
arrived  after  a  fortnight's  travellir.g  in  a  c.irriage  much  dam.iged 
by  wear,  and  where  we  were  instantly  beset  by  monks  beggmg 
for  donations,  and  by  Jews,  otYering  their  services  and  their 
small  wares. 

•  A  charka  is  a  mcasuie  of  giii. 
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The  third  pcriorl  or  Japanese  history  has  been  dunoininatcd 
Iltisei  or  Hashci,  properly,  "  usurped  government."  It  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  forcible  taking  of  the  power  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Mikado,  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  so- 
called  secular  niler,  or  Shogun. 

The  first  Shogun  held  power  in  a.d.  1192,  and  the  last  ga-c 
up  his  nile  of  the  em|)ire  in  1867.  The  Shogunate  endured 
therefore  six  hundred  and  dcventy-five  years. 

The  latter  part  of  the  period  previous  to  the  Shogunate  was 
marked  by  much  distress  to  the  nation,  owing  to  the  anarchy 
which  prevailed,  and  the  internecine  strife  which  afflicted  the 
neople.  Yoritomo  was  a  man  of  vigorous  and  far-seeing 
charactwT.  He  was  consequently  well  fitted  for  the  self  imposed 
task  r.{  controlling  the  conflicting  elements,  and  of  establishing 
a  s'.ttled  government.  The  family  of  Minamoto,  to  which  he 
belonged,  gave  him  all  their  support,  an<l  as  they  h:?d  great 
mterests  and  influence  in  the  north-eastern  p.ut  of  the  country, 
they  were  in  a  position  to  assist  greatly  in  securing  the  sway 
of  Yoritomo.  Opinions  vary  as  to  the  character  of  Yoritomo  J 
according  to  some  he  was  a  tyrant,  heartless  in  feeling  as  he 
was  ignoble  in  origin.  His  motto  was,  "  Divide  and  Conquer  I " 
He  was  accustomed  to  make  each  of  his  immediate  followers 
believe  himself  to  be  the  sole  confidant  of  his  leader's 
schemes,  and  thus  he  separated  their  interests,  and  made  them 
his  own.  Nearly  all  those  around  him  who  were  possible 
rivals  in  power  and  popularity  were  cruelly  handled  when  he 
!'ad  exhausted  the  benefit  of  their  services.  Discords  were 
allowed  to  prevail  among  those  whom  he  hated,  and  imcon- 
scious  participants  in  such  quarrels  soon  paid  the  penalty  of 
their  chief's  envy  in  proscription,  imprisonment,  and  even 
death.  His  great  prudence  and  wisdom  dictated  the  abnega- 
tion of  ofticial  title  and  rank  in  connection  with  his  secular 
sovereignty.  The  latter  he  possessed  in  all  its  fulness,  and 
the  former  he  could  dispense  with  as  a  dangerous  and  useless 
appendage.  He  clearly  saw  the  importance  of  having  the 
seat  of  his  government  intrenched  in  some  eastern  portion  of 
the  country,  distant  from  the  capital ;  and  Kamakura,  about 
twenty  miles  west  of  Yokohama,  was  selected  for  the  purpose. 
There  he  organised  the  court  of  the  first  Shogun  in  great 
magnificence  and  dignity.  The  power  thus  localised  became 
su])renie,  not  only  over  all  secular  affairs  of  the  empire,  but 
also  in  its  relation  with  the  throne.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
Shogim  began  to  be  distinctly  regarded  as  that  of  the  lord  of 
the  land,  while  the  influence  and  power  of  the  emperor  became 
nominal. 

The  fiimily  of  Yoritomo  carried  on  the  Shogimate  for  only 
three  generations,  b>it  still  the  head-ijuarters  of  the  Shogun  con- 
tinued to  be  Kamakura.  The  Shogun  was,  however,  merely  of 
nominal  rank  ;  the  real  power  came  into  the  hands  of  an  able 
family  which  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Yoritomo — by  name, 
Hdjo.  The  head  of  this  family  in  Yoritomo's  time,  besides 
being  a  devoted  follower  had  been  also  the  father-in-law  r)f  his 
chief.  None  of  the  Hojo  family  ever  attempted  to  usurp  the 
title  of  Shogun,  though  they  managed  the  affairs  of  state  for 


one  hunilred  and  fifty  years.     During  this  period  they  were  the 
selectors  of  the  emperors  and  of  the  Shoguns. 

Intercourse  with  China  had,  up  to  this  time,  been  very  irre- 
gular, and  sometimes  lapsed  altogether.  In  the  year  A.n.  r^oo 
she  was  ruled  by  a  monarch  of  vast  ambition,  whose  efforts  at 
aggrandisement  had  been  everywhere  suc<:essfifl.  This  was  the 
fimous  Kuljlai  Khan.  He  began  to  treat  the  Japanese  with 
arrogance,  and  in  an  oflensive  manner,  which  produced  a  feeling 
of  irritation,  and  on  the  occasion  of  some  ambassadors  from 
his  Mongolian  majesty  arriving  at  Kamakura,  they  were  arrested 
and  cnielly  ]>ut  to  death,  by  order  of  Tokinume,  the  sixth  of 
the  Hojo  family.  When  Kublai  Khan  received  the  intelligence 
of  this  breach  of  good  faith,  he  no  longer  hesitated  to  declare 
the  real  object  of  his  embassies,  which  was  to  add  Japan  to  his 
already  numerous  conquests.  He  proce^.  -"d  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  equip  a  powerful  naval  and  military  force  to  be 
directed  against  Japan.     This  w.is  in  the  ye.ar  a.d.  1281. 

The  expedition  set  sail,  but  it  was  doomed  to  disaster  and 
dcstniction.  The  elements  themselves  seem  to  have  been 
enlisted  against  the  invaders,  and  like  the  great  Spanish 
Armada,  the  fleet  of  Kublai  Khan  was  dispersed  and  over 
whelmed  by  a  fiirio\is  gale,  probably  such  as  we  call  now-a- 
days  a  "  typhoon."  This  was  the  only  expedition  against 
Japan  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  which  ever  created  any 
alarm. 

In  133,^  the  power  of  the  Hojo  family  was  broken,  and 
their  domination  ended  with  the  ninth  generation.  The  last 
representative  of  this  family,  through  the  acquirement  nf  vicious 
habits,  and  by  neglect  of  afiairs,  became  very  unpopular. 

At  this  juncture,  the  throne  was  occupied  by  a  thouglilfiil 
and  sincere  sovereign,  who  cherished  the  purpose  of  one  day 
restoring  the  ancient  rej:;ime  in  all  its  power  and  grandeur.  Afiir 
repeated  trials,  failures,  and  severe  struggles,  the  emperor  finally 
succeeded  in  overtl'.rowing  the  hated  Hojo,  but  this  victory 
was  only  enjoyed  for  two  years. 

By  an  unpopular  act  in  the  exercise  of  his  newly  acquired 
power,  the  triumphant  emperor  was  ruined.  An  unfair  distri- 
bution of  spoils  among  his  supporters  pron)oted  the  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction.  A  rivalry  between  the  o|iposing  gent-r.ils 
Asikanga  and  Nitta,  produced  a  great  connnoliou  among  the 
people.  Asikanga,  the  more  ambitious  man  of  the  two,  es- 
tablished himself  in  the  stronghold  of  Kamakura,  and  although 
at  first  he  was  defeated,  he  evei  tually  gained  the  day.  T!ie 
imperi.al  forces  were  so  badly  beaten  that  the  emperor  and 
his  ]):irty  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  capital,  and  seek  refiige 
in  a  distant  place. 

Desi)ite  his  successes,  Asikang.i,  being  without  the  support 
of  his  sovereign,  was  subject  to  judgment  as  a  rebel.  To 
escape  the  consequences  of  this  wrong  jiosition,  and  to  create 
'm  appearance  of  riglit,  he  shrewdly  conceived  the  idea  of 
nominating  a  new  emperor  from  tlie  royal  f.iuiily,  and  igu'iring 
the  authority  of  the  legal  sovereign,  who  pronounced  him  \ 
traitor  to  the  '^minre.  This  proceeding  greatly  alfc  ted  (he 
peo[)le,  and  the  country  was  torn  by  opposite  factions.     This 
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was  one  of  tin.'  most  (■vciufiil  periods  in  tlif  liislory  of  Japan. 
It  is  familiarly  known  as  tliu  epoch  of  the  two  courts,  the 
north  and  the  soiitli;  .Asikanga  ruling  the  north,  and  Nitta  the 
south. 

.  After  miny  desper.ite  efforts,  lasting  some  sixty  years,  the 
soiilhern  parly  siir<uml)ed  to  llie  northern,  the  originators  of 
the  dispute  having  either  died  naturally,  or  perished  miserably 
on  the  battle-field.      The  native  historians  arc  fond  of  dwelling 


linction  between  them  must  be  restored,  and  that  the  Sliognn 
should  be  reduced  to  the  proper  relation  of  subject  or  servant 
to  his  .sovereign. 

During  the  memorable  war  of  the  two  courts,  there  arose 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Knsunoki  Masasige,  who  is  regarded  in 
Japan  as  the  greatest  example  of  patriotism.  His  life  has  come 
to  be  considered  typical  of  that  great  virtue,  and  his  memory 
is  revered  by  the   people,    and  especially  by  the  imperialist 
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on  and  discussing  the  <:l.iiins  of  these  royal  houses.  Those 
who  regan'.  die  northern  court  as  an  illegal  offshoot  of  the 
imperial  line,  are  very  generally  respected  as  the  authoritative 
historians  of  the  period 

Tl;j  reient  revolution  in  Japan  may  be  traced  to  the  desire 
of  the  soulhern  people  to  be  truly  represented  by  the  imperial 
power  in  its  fulness  and  entirety.  The  spirit  of  imperialism 
having  been  hostile  to  all  but  the  royal  domination,  increased 
in  strength  wiili  every  I)lunder  of  the  govermnent  of  the  Sho- 
guns,  anil  especi.dly  with  tliose  of  the  latter  i|uarler  of  the  last 
century.  When  the  late  revolution  began,  the  warciy  which 
led  the  imperial  party  to  victory  was  the  Piii)^i-meihuii,  or  the 
king  and  the  subject,  whereby  it  w.is  understood  that  the  dis- 


]inrty.  lie  was  the  first  to  receive  the  favour  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  greatest  in  his  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  the  restoration 
of  the  imperial  dynasty.  Happening  to  be  of  low  origin,  he 
was  excluded  from  office  commensurate  with  his  .abilities, 
wliiili  sliDuld  have  elevated  him  to  the  highest  post  and 
dignity. 

This  jiatriot  died  a  glorious  death  on  the  battle-field,  in  an 
engagement  which  took  jilace  near  the  present  town  of  Iliogo. 
The  most  impressive  and  instructive  lesson  of  his  life  is  reflected 
in  his  deadi.  The  calmness  with  which  he  viewed  its  approach, 
and  the  tenderness  of  his  last  parting  with  his  infant  children 
are  now  enshrined  in  the  pages  of  history.  The  influence  of 
liis  life  was  displayed  in  the  patriotism  of  his  sous.     They 
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imitated  the  virtues  of  his  life,  and  did  not  shrink  to  follow 
the  example  of  his  death. 

The  Shogunate  of  the  Asik.aga  family  last'^d  238  years,  from 
1338  to  1573,  during  a  most  unsettled  period,  in  consecpience 
of  the  continual  u|)risings  against  its  authority.  This  period  is 
commonly  designated  the  "  Epoch  of  War  "  on  this  account. 
The  thirteen  Shoguns  who  ruled,  or  rather  misruled,  during 
this  lime  are  very  generally  regarded  with  contempt,  for  their 
servile  acknowledgment  of  Chinese  authority.  They  even 
insulted  the  national  dignity  by  accepting  the  title  of  "  King  of 
Japan"  from  the  Chinese  government. 

In  the  later  years  of  the  .Vsik.iga  nilc  the  most  powerful 
niilitarv  clans  were  Mori,  Hojo,  Hakeda,  and  Uyesuki.  The 
art  of  warfare  developed  hy  the  two  last  was  based  upon  such 
an  ajiparently  excellent  system  that  it  became  generally  received 
as  the  model  of  Japanese  military  tactics,  and  it  continued 
to  be  so  until  the  introduction  of  European  methods. 

About  this  time  Oda  Nolnmaga  suddenly  rose  into  notice, 
lie  was  of  obscure  origin,  far  from  good-looking,  his  physiog- 
nomy being  so  marked  that  he  went  by  the  soubriquet  of 
"  Monkey-face  ;"  but  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  genius. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  the  whole  empire  under  his 
sway.  Managing  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  all  the  powerful 
clans,  he  strengthened  himself  by  reducing  the  weakest  to  sulv 
jection.  This  done,  he  destroyed  one  by  one  the  clans  whose 
friendship  he  had  conciliated.  He  did  not  live  to  comijlete  his 
design,  but  fell  a  victim  to  a  traitorous  assault  by  one  of  his 
generals.  The  assassin  was  speedily  punished,  and  in  Toyo. 
tomi  Hideyosi — that  is,  the  famous  Taiko  Sama,  Nobunaga 
found  a  worthy  successor. 

Hideyosi  was  of  humble  birth  and  without  education,  but 
was  endowed  with  talents  of  a  high  order.  Aspiring  to  finish 
the  work  Nobunaga  had  begun,  Hideyosi  wished  also  to  con- 
quer China,  and  he  sent,  by  way  of  Corea,  in  1592,  an  army 
of  160,000  strong. 

In  Corea  he  succeeded,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  and  China, 
becoming  alarmed,  proceeded  to  succour  her  suffering  neigh- 
bour. The  expedition,  however,  was  brought  to  a  sudden 
termination  by  the  death  of  Hideyosi.  After  the  death  of  the 
leader,  and  the  return  of  the  expeditionary  force,  Japan  was 
distracted  by  two  opposing  parties,  one  led  by  the  .adherents  of 
the  infant  son  of  Hideyosi,  and  the  other  by  the  followers  of 
Tokugawa  lyeyas.  The  latter  succeeded,  after  two  great  en- 
gagements, iu  obtaining  possession  of  the  authority,  anil  he 
established  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate,  which  commenced  in 
1603,  and  lasted  264  years,  ending  in  i8()7. 

lyeyas  was  the  most  illustrious,  if  not  the  greatest  character 
in  Japanese  history.  I!y  his  prudence  and  ability,  coui)led  with 
his  patience  and  ]ierseverance,  he  was  enabled  to  attain 
supreme  power.  The  great  honour  of  organising  a  govern- 
ment which  secured  profoimd  peace  for  upwards  of  two 
hundred  years  belongs  to  him. 

The  episode  of  the  Christian  troubles  in  Japan  comes  in 
just  before  this  time.  It  was  in  1542  that  some  Portuguese 
sailors— the  first  Europeans  in  Japan — landed  in  the  island  of 
Tane.  These  conveyed  the  germ  of  Christianity  from  which 
sprang  so  large  a  promulgation  of  it,  and  persecution  of  its 
followers  subsequently.  At  first  Christianity  spread  widely  and 
rapidly,  until  it  came  into  collision  with  liuddhism.  The 
shrewd  Nobunaga  was  not  slow  to  utilise  the  energy  of  the  new 
converts,   and  to  please   them  he  suppressed   the  Uuddhist 


priesthood.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
did  not  quite  suit  the  idea  the  proud  Hideyosi  had  of  himself, 
and  finding  that  the  new  converts  were  often  unyielding  and 
disobedient;  that  the  vicious  habits  of  the  Portuguese,  mostly 
sailors  and  traders,  were  inconsistent  with  their  pi '  fessions  of 
Christianity ;  and  that  the  new  Christians  acted  offensively 
towards  the  temples  of  the  Shintoists  and  the  Buddhists,  he 
determined  to  be  rid  of  them  altogether. 

Accordingly,  Christianity  in  Japan  was  prohil)ited,  but  the 
act  was  not  rigorously  enforced  until  a.d.  1638.  The 
suspicions  of  the  government  that  the  missionaries  were 
members  of  a  secret  society  tended  much  to  increase  the 
mysterious  character  with  which  they  were  credited.  The 
principal  cause  of  the  destniction  of  Christians  in  1638  may  be 
found  in  the  system  of  association  adopted  by  the. followers  of 
the  new  faith,  imitating  the  Society  of  Jesus  established  at 
Atnakusa.  The  impression  m.ade  by  Christianity  upon  the 
whole  nation  was  so  entirely  a  perversion  of  its  real  character 
and  proper  influence,  that  the  Japanese  rulers  deemed  that 
form  of  it  as  an  evil  power  of  superstition  and  destruction. 

Returning  to  lyeyas,  the  founder  of  the  Tokugawa  line  of 
Shoguns,  we  find  that  by  his  admirable  code  of  laws  and 
regulations  he  succeeded  in  almost  perfecting  a  system  which 
was  fraught  with  many  benefits  to  the  nation.  To  prevent  the 
introduction  of  new  ideas,  he  hedged  about  the  way  of  his 
subjects  as  Moses  did  the  Israelites  of  old,  and  all  foreigners 
were  expelled,  excepting  a  few  Dutch  and  Chinese.  The 
Japanese  were  prohibited  from  travelling  abroad,  and  even  the 
style  of  ship-building  was  so  altered  as  to  prevent  the  mariner 
from  venturing  far  ofl"  the  coast.  The  Christian  religion  was 
eradicated.  A  .system  of  espionage  was  instituted,  under 
which  the  highest  nobles  in  the  land  were  subject  to  supervision ; 
and  to  prevent  conspiracy  they  were  kept  moving  between  their 
provinces  and  the  capital  of  the  Tycoon,  Yedo.  The  dread  of 
the  secret  spy  was  Upon  ever)'  one,  and  a  man's  enemies  were 
often  those  ol  his  own  household.  The  ignoble  quality  of  decep- 
tion, developing  rapidly,  soon  became  a  national  characteristic. 

lyeyas  ingeniously  counteracted  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  older  daimios  by  creating  new  men  of  rank,  drawn  either 
from  his  own  family  or  from  those  of  his  faithful  adherents. 
The  whole  number  of  daimios  reached  to  above  250.  The 
smaller  daimios,  who  amounted  to  about  75  per  cent.,  were 
placed  in  the  high  oflices  of  the  government. 

There  are  two  principal  causes  for  the  recent  changes  in  the 
form  of  governiTient  in  Japan.  The  first  is  the  peculiar  rever- 
ence the  people  have  for  the  throne  ;  and  second,  the  influence 
of  Western  civilisation.  The  converse  with  Americans  and 
Europeans  has  taught  the  Japanese  to  look  into  things,  and  the 
doubts  which  at  first  made  them  hesitate  also  led  them  to  think 
and  to  inquire.  They  discovered  that  the  Mikado  was  the 
only  legal  authority.  But  even  so  far  back  as  17 15  a  book  was 
published  in  the  province  of  Mito,  then  under  the  celebrated 
daimio  Mitsukuni,  iletailing  the  history  of  Japan.  This  was 
the  Utri  Nihon  Shi,  or  "  Record  of  Great  J.ipan,"  which  was 
only  one  of  many  valuable  works.  The  authors  of  these 
aimed  at  showing  that  the  Emperor  at  Kioto,  and  not  the 
Shogun  at  Yedo,  was  the  true  sovereign.  Thus  the  very 
relatives,  so  to  say,  of  the  Tycoon  were  preparing  the  way  for 
his  deposition.* 

*  T!ie  writerof  this  nrticlc  i^  ].'irj;(ly  in<lebte(l  to  nn  Es^iny  on  the  History 
of  J.ipaii,  1))'  Mr.  Aiinori  .Mori,  late  .Minister  at  Washington. 
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We  killed  ten  wolves,  but  ought  to  have  had  more  than 
double  that  number.  There  w.is  too  much  division  of  opinion 
in  the  management  of  the  whole  thing — too  much  noise  and 
disorder  among  the  drivers  and  arrangers  of  the  hunt  In  all 
these  Russian  hunts  there  is  too  much  disi)lay  of  zeal,  excite- 
ment, and  irregularity,  to  make  them  successful.  Half  tlie 
self-styled  sportsmen  who  join  in  them  are  as  timorous  as  tliey 
are  vociferous  and  bo.istful.  I  had  previously  assisted  at  a 
similar  campaign  against  wolves  in  the  central  province  of 
Riazan.  On  that  occasion  a  stalwart  young  landed  proprietor 
— a  "  noble  "  who  was  notorious  for  his  theories  on  extracting 
sugar  from  various  vegetable  matter,  and  who  was  equally 
famous  for  hunting  exploits,  as  recounted  by  himself — was 
afraid  to  pursue  a  wolf  that  had  its  legs  shattered,  although  he  was 
armed  to  the  teeth  with  daggers  and  pistols,  besides  a  double- 
barrelled  gun,  beautifully  mounted.  This  "  brave"  actually  ran 
away  in  afl'right,  instead  of  running  to  dispatch  the  beast 


A  COUPLE  OP  SCENES. 

From  the  village  of  Ivanovo  to  the  scene  of  action  was  a 
distance  of  some  five  or  six  miles.  There  was  no  road,  and 
our  means  of  conveyance  were  carts,  and  every  other  variety  of 
rude  and  joking  vehicles.  The  cortege  was  very  numerous, 
and  there  was  quite  a  lively  scene  when  it  reached  the  Sakmara 
River,  which  it  was  necessary  to  ford.  At  that  point,  the  river 
was  some  i,ooo  feet  wide,  and  tolerably  deep,  but  there  was  a 
shallow  extending  up-stream  from  the  right  bank  to  the  left, 
jjassing  first  under  a  kind  of  weir,  and  then  across  the  more 
rapid  stream.  The  depth  in  some  places  over  the  ford  was 
four  or  five  feet,  and  as  the  sand-b.ink  was  occasionally  narrow, 
some  of  the  company  missed  the  ford  and  floundered  in  the 
stream.  Legs,  arms,  and  uplifted  guns  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous features  in  this  procession,  and  few  landed  on  the 
ojiposite  bank  who  were  not  partially  wet,  for  there  was  hardly 
a  dry  seat  in  any  conveyance.  The  river  is  very  pretty;  a 
model  of  a  salmon  and  trout  stream,  and  one  which  gives  the 
idea  of  many  a  fine,  shiny,  platinum-like  grayling.  The  water 
is  milky-blue,  and  the  stream  seemed  to  run  as  fast  as  the 
Thames,  with  capital  and  promising-looking  scours,  backwaters, 
and  deeps.  In  winter,  the  takes  of  sterlet,  sturgeon,  saiuire, 
and  nimierous  other  large  fish  are  said  to  be  enormous.  The 
Kazaks  here  have  the  mono|)oly  of  the  woters,  but  to  the  rod 
and  line  no  objections  would  be  raised ;  for  the  art  of  angling 
is  utterly  ignored,  and  the  artistic  ])iscator  woidd  be  regarded 
only  with  contempt  as  one  striving  all  in  vain.  The  means 
employed  to  catch  the  fish  are  the  net,  and  all  sorts  of  traps 
and  contrivances  in  the  summer,  and  the  harpoon  by  torch- 
light in  the  winter,  when  the  ice  is  broken  for  the  wholesale 
process  of  murder  in  the  warmer  dcei)s.  The  artificial  fly  has 
never  been  tried  on  the  Sakmara ;  indeed,  it  is  entirely  ignored 
throughout  all  Russia.  But  the  wonn  on  a  hook  attached. to  a 
cord  line,  with  the  cork  of  a  bottle  for  a  float,  suspended  from 
a  primed  branch,  afford  an  occasional  meal  to  those  who  follow 
even  thus  rudely  the  gentle  art 


What  struck  me  as  remarkable  in  the  bed  of  the  river  and 
in  the  jungle  in  this  forestless  steppe  region,  were  the  leviathan 
trunks  of  elms,  the  remains  of  antediluvian  giants. 

When  the  hunt  was  over  (the  sport  reminded  me  strangely 
of  the  fashion  in  which  the  Emperors  of  Cathay  followed  the 
ch.-ise  as  described  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers),  the  Kazaks  and 
peasants  assembled  on  the  i)lain.  The  barrels  of  brandy  were 
tapped,  and  freely  the  spirit  circulated  among  the  "  lords  "  and 
l)easants.  The  governor  and  some  of  his  satellites  beat  a 
hasty  retreat,  but  I  lingered  awhile  to  witness  the  scenes  that 
might  follow. 

The  nobility  on  this  occasion  were  at  the  first  more  hilarious 
than  the  commonalty,  having  anticipated  the  latter  in  their 
libations  by  eariy  recourses  to  the  private  as  well  as  to  the  public 
taps.  Those  especially  who  had  not  had  occasion  to  fire 
off  their  gims  were  eager  to  disi)lay  their  prowess  and  good 
shooting.  "Ivan's"  hat  came  into  requisition,  This  was  soon 
riddled,  to  the  discomfiture  of  "  Ivan,"  who  rued  his  mistrust 
in  nobility's  aim.  The  said  hat  obtained  a  price  far  beyond  its 
value  (in  parenthesis,  be  it  said,  that  the  price  was  a  nominal 
one,  for  whether  minced  or  riddled,  the  money  "  stood  over  "). 

Shots  were  being  fired  in  all  directions.  The  crowd  was 
intense ;  the  intoxication  general ;  the  search  for  more  spirits 
in  the  many  carts  became  very  eager,  and  the  whole  scene  was 
becoming  one  of  uncontrolled  riot  and  disorder. 

There  seemed  to  be  some  conspiracy  afoot  amongst  the 
crowd.  There  were  ominous  signs  of  a  sort  of  culmination  to 
the  feelings  and  audibly  expressed  sentiments  of  the  crowd  of 
Kazaks  and  peasants. 

Receiving  a  timely  warning,  I  sought  out  a  man  who 
owned  a  cart  and  horse,  and  getting  into  the  vehicle  quickly, 
I  got  detached  from  the  multitude,  ready  to  make  a  start. 

Soon  1  heard  a  general  cry — one  loud  voice  calling  out, 
"  Brotherkins,  when  have  we  had  the  Orenburg  nobility 
among  us?  This  is  the  first  time  in  our  lives  that  we  have 
seen  them  all  here.  Up  with  them,  then,  brotherkins,  with 
all  the  honours." 

In  a  moment  I  saw  the  popularity-hunting  civil  Governor  of 
Orenburg  flying  up  to  the  sky  like  a  rocket,  and  like  a  falling 
star  coming  down  again,  to  be  bumped  upwards  immediately 
after,  like  any  Asiatic  Khan,  who  is  installed  in  his  ofhie  by 
being  tossed  in  a  felt.  Two  or  three  others  of  the  Orenburg 
"  nobility  "  were  enjoying  the  same  ovation,  while  their  po(  kets 
were  emptying  themselves  of  all  their  riches. 

I  was  then  scouring  the  plains,  looking  back  with  great 
amusement  on  tlie  scene. 

A  certain  notorious  F.nglish  writer  traversing  Russia  during 
the  s.ame  period,  told  me  afterwards  that  on  the  Don  he  w.is 
constituted  a  hetman  of  Kazaks  by  undergoing  a  similar  treat- 
ment How  different  are  the  experiences  and  conclusions  of 
different  traveller.?  I 

A  party  of  Orenburg  nobility  emerging  later  from  the  crowd, 
in  a  bellicose  state  of  inebriation,  preceding  that  of  slobbering, 
all-loving  Russian  drunkenness,  quarrelled  with  their  driver. 
They  insisted  on  his  whipping  his  horses  into  a  gallop  ovi;r  the 
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uneven  plain.  The  peasant,  wlio  was  comparatively  sober,  and, 
to  my  knowledge,  perfectly  sensible,  refused  to  obey  them.  His 
betters  protested  that  he  was  taking  a  wrong  direction ;  they 
were  wrong.  They  cuffed  him;  they  punched  his  head;  thev 
knocked  a  tooth  out  of  his  mouth,  and  finally  they  all  rose  and 
threw  him  over.  Then  taking  the  reins,  they  drove  helter- 
skelter — at  a  rate  which  must  have  wakened  them  into  sobriety 
— to  nowhere.  The  sobered  peasant  ran  after  them  till  he  was 
weary.  I  stopped,  and  picked  him  up  bleeding  from  the  nose 
and  mouth. 

"  If  I  had  known  who  they  were,"  said  the  man,  "  I  should 
have  returned  them  blow  for  blow  ;  but  who  knows  ?  they  may 
be  powerful  ofiicials  !  They  will  ruin  my  horses  and  break  my 
cart ;  and  where  shall  I  now  find  them.  My  steeds !  my 
steeds  !  (A'oiii,  iiioi  Koni/)  where  shall  I  ever  find  them  ?" 

Such  were  the  boor's  lamentations.  I  brought  him  back  to 
Ivanovo,  to  the  burgomaster's  hut.  In  two  hours'  time  the 
police  magistrate  of  the  district  rode  up.  He  had  arrived  from 
a  place  which  the  intoxicated  party  had  reached  after  wander- 
ing about  in  the  plains. 

"  Is  so-and-so  here — the  drunken  peasant  who  insulted  the 
nobility?" 

"The  man  you  mean,"  I  observed,  "came  on  in  my  cart. 
He  was  shamefully  treated,  and,  I  believe,  deserves  some  com- 
pensation." 

"  Compensation  !  the  bestia  !  yes,  I  am  about  to  administer 
some  to  him.     He  shall  be  flogged." 

"Flogged  !"  I  exclaimed,  with  astonishment.  "Then  have 
you  still  the  right  to  flog  peasants?  I  thought  they  were  all 
emancipated,  and  had  their  rights." 

The  magistrate  looked  aghast.  I  spoke  before  several 
peasants  in  the  hut. 

"  The  barin  is  right,"  said  one  man,  referring  to  me ;  "  the 
pann  (young  fellow,  pucr)  should  not  be  flogged." 

"  Silence  !"  cried  the  magistrate;  "the  authorities  command 
it.     Bring  him  in  !" 

"  If  you  tlog  him,"  I  said  ;  "  I  shall  certainly  complain  to 
the  governor.  The  man  has  done  nothing  to  deserve  punish- 
ment.    On  the  contrary,  he  has  suffered  a  great  wrong." 

The  officer  turned  to  me  and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I 
know  it,"  he  whispered ;  "  but  I  have  been  particularly  re- 
([ucsted  by  the  gentlemen  to  punish  him,  and  I  must  do  so,  or 
I  myself  may  get  into  trouble  ;  however,  as  you  have  taken  his 
part,  he  shall  not  be  flogged." 
The  magistrate  was  a  mild  man. 

The  boor  entered,  or  rather  he  was  kicked  and  hustled 
into  the  chamber  by  two  iwarthy,  big  Tartars,  who  in  doing  so 
seemed  glad  of  the  occasion  to  treat  a  Russian  with  roughness. 
The  peasant  fell  sprawling  on  the  ground. 

The  magistrate  used  come  strong  language  to  him,  and 
frightened  the  fellow  out  of  his  wits.  The  latter  gut  up  on  his 
knees,  and  sobbed,  praying  for  mercy. 

"Away  with  him  !"  cried  the  ofllcial,  "to  the  dark  cell  for 
three  days,  on  bread  and  water;"  giving  him  a  stinging  slap  on 
the  face  which  made  the  man  pucker  his  cheeks  and  show  a 
pearly  row  of  teeth.     He  dismissed  him  with  a  warning. 

Here  was  justice  !  Here  was  an  e.xair.pie  of  the  freedom 
of  the  serf,  of  the  right  of  the  peasant.  The  magistrate  being 
reputed  to  be  a  mild  man,  this  was  not  an  unfavourable  opi)or- 
tunity  to  establish  a  little  authority. 

T  nicntionod  this  riroimstance  to  the  eovemor  as  a  set  off 


to  a  remark  of  his  on  the  license  tolerated  in  England,  but 
he  merely  acknowledged  that  much  of  the  old  system  still 
prevails  in  "  Mother  Russia,"  especially  thereabouts,  notwith- 
standing all  recent  reforms. 

Very  little  remains  to  be  told  of  the  mcidents  of  my  stay 
in  Orenburg.  I  seemed  to  have  been  given  over  to  the  care 
of  my  friend  the  colonel  of  artillery,  who  took  me  out  to  chase 
hares  and  martens,  who  kindly  introduced  me  into  the  club 
at  a  ball,  where  there  were  three  couples  dancing  and  one 
conspicuous  lady,  all  bejewelled  and  befloured,  playing  cards 
with  a  party  of  amiable-looking  ofiiccrs,  who  engaged  and  enter- 
tained me  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  to  whom  I  would  btg  to 
introduce  all  my  countr) men  who  may  be  going  to  Orenburg. 

Colonel   K y  has,  by  the  way,  formed  a  project  of 

making  potted  meat  of  the  flesh  of  the  sheep — which  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  are  boiled  down  in  cauldrons  for  their  fat 
alone — and  of  sending  it  in  cans  to  Europe.  May  he  find  in 
Messrs.  Fortnum  and  Mason  t^/ourablc  coadjutors  in  this 
undertaking. 

Thanking  my  friend  for  all  his  kindness  and  for  his  great 
pyrotechnic  display  in  my  honour,  I  leave  Orenburg  fully 
satisfied  with  all  that  I  have  learned  of  it,  and  with  a  heart  as 
light  as  it  was  heavy  when  I  journeyed  thither. 

ORENBLKG  SHAWLS— FAREWELL  TO   ORENBURU— MRS.  S. — 
THE  BILL  OF  FARE. 

Whoever  goes  to  Orenburg  must  certainly  buy  some  Oren- 
burg shawls.  My  lady  readers  would  doubtless  like  to  hear 
something  about   them.     I   have  a  strong  suspicion  that  I 

offended  General  B n's  amiable  wife,  because  I  dealt  with  a 

woman  recommended  me  by  Madame   B k,  whom  she 

guarded  me  against,  instead  of  with  a  protdgde  of  her  own.  If 
so,  I  am  exceedingly  sorry — at  the  same  time  I  am  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  I  found,  after 
effecting  the  purchases  of  the  shawls,  which  were  brought  to 
my  lodgings  early  one  morning  by  Maria  Feodorovna,  that  I 
had  been  too  extrava^^.-iit,  and  that  the  balance  of  roubles — 
500 — which  I  had  brought  with  me  from  St.  Petersburg,  was 
lamentably  small. 

The  shawls  were  dear,  notwithstanding  that  Orenburg  was 
their  fountain  head.  These  shawls  are  exquisite  things ;  beau- 
tiful gossamer  fabrics — light,  warm,  and  elegant.  They  are 
woollen  lace — lace  shawls  of  the  finest,  softest,  white  lambs- 
wool  ;  they  are  as  large  as  the  largest  cashmeres,  and  yet  they 
will  pass  through  a  wedding  ring.  That  is  the  test  of  their 
excellence.  A  perfect  Orenburg  shawl  has  no  knots ;  it  is 
made  of  one  unbroken  and  perfectly  even  web  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  is  of  unblemished  colour  throughout ;  the  pattern  is 
not  always  the  same,  although  it  differs  very  little  and  is  generally 
small.  These  shawls  wash  well,  but  time  mellows  them  and 
improves  them  as  it  does  Valenciennes.  They  are  all  done 
by  hand,  by  the  wives  of  Kazaks.  The  time  taken  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  shawl  is  eight  months.  In  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  the  prices  demanded  for  a  perfect,  large  shawl  in  the 
best  shops,  ranges  from  30  roubles  to  50  roubles  (^4  los. 
to  £,^  los.);  in  Moscow  it  is  the  same,  even  in  Samara  the 
price  was  30  roubles,  although  the  specimen  which  was  shown 
me,  the  only  one,  it  is  true,  in  all  the  place,  was  very  bad. 
In  Orenburg  there  was  a  scarcity  of  them  in  1869.  Maria 
Feodorovna  demanded  65  roubles  down  to  25  roubles,  and 
other  exorbitant  sums  for  small  kerchiefs  and  head-wmppers. 
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To  those  who  have  a  siifRticnt  knowledge  of  the  classics  and 
antiquities  of  the  Chinese  lo  enable  them  to  find  entertainment 
in  tablets  and  temples,  and  examination  halls,  it  is  possible 
Peking  may  prove  a  i)lace  of  interest  and  attraction  even  during 
the  burning  months 
of  a  Chinese  summer; 
but  to  the  general 
traveller,  who  has 
seen  the  ordinary 
sights  during  his  first 
week's  stay,  and  who 
has  sighed  under  the 
hot  winds  and  the 
dust-storms,  I  can 
conceive  no  greater 
Ijlcasure  than  to 
leave  this  "capital 
city  of  Cambaluc " 
in  the  middle  of 
July,  and  travelling  g=:v>*a 
as  quickly  as  pos-  v-"  4?| 
sible  as  far  as  the 
border  town  of  Kal- 
gan,  to  ascend  then 
through  the  great 
Tartar  Wall  on  to 
the  plains  of  the 
Mongolian  table- 
land, some  5,000  feet 
above  the  ocean. 
Here  at  tliis  season 
of  the  year  all  is 
fresh,  and  green,  and 
cool,  and  though  the 
scenery  is  that  of 
open  tree-less  downs, 
and  therefore  suf- 
ciently  monotonous, 
yet,  for  a  few  days  at 
least,  this  is  entirely 
counterbalanced  by 
the  refreshing,  ex- 
hilarating climate. 
The  scene  from  the 

pass  leading  on  to  the  table-land,  though  not  one  of  the  most 
picturesque,  is^  certainly  one  of  the  most  striking  that  could  be 
found.  To  the  south  you  have,  stretching  away  towards  the 
great  plain  of  Norihcrn  China,  the  hill  ranges  of  Chi-li,  the 
highest  peaks  of  which,  though  sometimes  nearly  3,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  look  like  mere  hillocks  spread  out  at  your  feet, 
whilst  the  brown,  sandy  valley  of  the  river  llun  winds  its  way 
between  them,  as  if  to  show  by  contrast  that  they  arc  really 
hills.  To  the;  north  and  west  is  the  rolling  plain,  or  "  grass 
land,"  of  the  Chinese,  the  green  downs  stretching  one  behind 
the  other  into  the  distance,  until  backed  by  a  rnlge  slightly 
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higher  than  the  re-.t,  and  which  is  sufficient  lo  fdiiii  a  limit 
to  the  view.  \>n\  travel  towarihi  this  ridge,  which,  ,is  you 
approach,  seems  no  li'ghcr  than  its  neighbuuis,  and  \,hen  on 
the  point  of  crossing  it,  another  similar  scene  to  tlie  fust  o|iens 

out  iiefore  )oii,  simi- 
larly bounded  in  the 
far  dihlance,  and  so 
on  nmil  you  arrive  at 
the  great  stony  1  )esert 
of  Cobi. 

My  object  being 
to  cross  the  ilesert 
into  Russian  terri- 
tory, liy  w.iy  of  I  lias- 
Kul.ii  and  Kobdo,  it 
was  necessary  first  to 
visit  the  Chinese 
bolder  town  of  Kuei- 
h'Ki  clieiii;,  some  200 
miles  to  the  west  of 
Kalgan,  there  to  ob- 
tain camels  as  bag- 
gage animals,  and 
men  for  guides  or 
drivers.  My  road 
lay,  for  about  eight 
days,  over  the  open 
rolling  grass  lands 
just  nieiuii)iied,  and 
then  descending  into 
a  cuhivated  valley, 
and  following  down 
a  small  tributary  of 
the  Yellow  River  for 
about  forty  miles,  the 
town  is  reached, 
standing  in  the  midst 
of  fields  and  orchards, 
which  form  a  some- 
what ]ileasing  land- 
scape during  the 
summer  months. 
The  pleasing  nature 
of  the  scene,  how- 
ever, is  entirely  dispelled  on  entering  the  town,  where 
the  usual  filth,  noise,  and  confusion  of  a  Chinese  city  .^re 
the  only  features  that  strike  you  as  remarkable,  as  your 
horse  goes  (loundering  through  the  dee])  mud  and  water-holes 
of  the  narrow  streets  tinvards  the  inn,  while  a  select  crowd  of 
Celestials  follow  at  his  heels,  hooting  and  yelling  the  most 
obscene  and  fiUhy  epithets  that  their  ingenious  brains  can 
suggest.  On  arriving  at  the  inn,  it  might  be  supposed  the  gate 
would  be  shut  after  you,  and  the  crowd  left  to  amuse  itself  out- 
side ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  wild  beast  has  been 
brought  to  the  town  from  foreign  lands  to  be  shown,  and  it  is 
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every  man's  right  to  go  and  stare  at  him  and  observe  his 
savage  manners  and  liabits  as  long  as  he  chooses,  and  the 
innkcciier  would  no  more  dare  to  shut  his  gate  in  the  face 
of  the  popular  will,  than  would  Mr.  Ayrton  venture  to  doso 
I  fyde  Park  against  an  assembly  of  Odgers  ;  the  proceedings 
would  be  riuite  unconstitutional.  The  foreigner  is  therefore 
turned  loose  in  an  apartment — half  .shed,  half  house — the 
paper  windows  are  torn  down,  the  doors  whipped  off  their 
hinges  before  he  has  had  time  to  look  roimd  him,  and  some 
local  wag,  constituting  himself  showman,  maintains  an  instruc- 
tive entertainment  for  the  populace  until  night  sets  in,  when 
all  retire  to  the  various  opium-houses  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
frecpienting. 

Kuei-hua-cheng  is  the  '"'esttrn  starting-point  for  Mongolia, 
as  Kalgan  is  the  eastern  one,  and  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
those  parts  the  two  places  are  generally  known  under  the 
names  of  Si-Kou  and  Timg-Kou  respectively.  lioth  are  con- 
sider.able  places  of  tr.ide,  but  of  the  two  Kalgan  is  the  larger, 
and  has  a  much  more  enterprising  and  intelligent  population, 
as  is  evident  from  the  much  greater  number  of  manuliicturing 
establishments  there  than  at  Kuei-hua-cheng  ;  indeed,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  trade  at  the  latter  place  is  in  commo- 
dities manufactured  at  the  former. 

In  China  different  towns  h.avc  different  trade  customs,  and 
one  of  those  [irevailing  at  Kuei-hua-cheng  is  that  each  inn- 
keeper acts  the  part  of  "  hongman  "  or  general  broker  for  all 
his  lodgers,  and  no  business  can  be  transacted  by  any  of  them 
except  through  his  mediation.  The  custom  is  in  many  ways 
a  good  one,  for  he  gu.arantces  each  transaction  for  the  stranger, 
and  secures  him  against  the  supposed  rapacity  of  the  local 
traders.  Wishing  to  conform  to  the  customs  of  the  place,  I 
put  myself  in  the  hands  of  my  innkeeper  (a  Pekingese,  and 
formerly  a  soldier)  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  baggage- 
animals  and  guides  for  the  desert,  and  this  worthy  was  to 
obtain  offers  from  the  various  camel-owners  at  once,  but  was 
not  to  conclude  any  agreement  without  first  referring  to  me  ;  in 
the  meantime  I  was  recommended  to  wait  i)atiently,  and  not 
appear  anxious  to  go,  or  the  owners  would  see  that  I  was  in  a 
hurry  and  become  exorbitant.  ^Vait  therefore  I  did,  with  the 
most  unconcerned  air  I  could  muster,  first  for  a  few  days,  then 
for  a  few  more,  and  finally,  after  about  a  week,  made  bold  to 
ask  if  any  arrangement  was  in  progress  regarding  camels. 
Nothing  as  yet — all  the  camel-owners  in  Kuei-hua-cheng  had 
been  sounded,  but  not  one  had  any  animals  available ;  a 
messenger  had  been  sent  to  some  grazing-grounds  across  the 
hills,  distant  about  two  days'  ride,  and  would  be  back  in  a  day 
or  two;  if  camels  were  to  be  had,  well  and  good,  if  not,  I  must 
make  up  my  mind  to  wait  again.  In  a  d.iy  or  two,  then,  the 
messenger  was  duly  reported  to  have  arrived,  having  been 
unable  to  find  a  single  camel  within  a  two  days'  journey  of 
the  town.  On  mildly  grumbling  at  the  waste  of  time — 
beaulifid  smnmer  time— I  was  equally  mildly  informed  that 
"there  were  three  courses  open  to  me,"  viz.,  first,  to  return  to 
Kalgan  ;  secondly,  to  join  an  autumn  caravan  to  Urga  in  about  a 
month  or  two's  time  ;  or,  thirdly,  to  wait  until  after  the  China 
New  Year  (February,  1873,)  for  the  next  great  merchant  caravan 
for  Uliassutai  ;  in  the  meantime,  would  I  be  good  enough  to 
pay  my  bill  for  the  time  I  had  already  spent  at  the  inn. 

Now  by  this  time  my  servant,  a  native  of  Shanghai,  had 
pretty  well  "  done  "  the  tea-shops  of  Kuei-hu.a-cheng,  and  had 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  certain  hatter,  who  hail  heard  of 


my  projected  journey,  and  offered  for  a  moderate  commit -ion 
to  produce  camels  and  drivers  at  once.  But  there  arc  hatters 
and  hatters,  even  at  Kuei-hua-chfing,  and  it  was  necessary 
first  to  apply  all  diose  mysterious  tests  of  respectability  familiar 
only  to  Chin.amen,  ere  we  coidd  ascertain  if  he  were  fit  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  contract,  or  whether  he  might  not  be  of  the 
same  order  as  the  one  described  by  Mr.  Lewis  Carroll,  and 
who  so  sadly  puzzled  little  Alice  in  "  Wonderland."  He 
proved,  however,  to  be  the  former,  and  tu  have  had  much 
experience  o''  travel  in  Mongolia ;  gravely  declaring  that 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  himdrcd  Celestial  skulls  beyond  the 
CJobi  had  been  crowned  by  him.  Preliminaries  being  seeded, 
an  owner  was  produced,  who  was  to  accompany  us  in  person. 
He  was  a  native  of  Ii^rumtsi,  and  could  speak  Mongol  and 
Cliantu,  or  Turki,  and  was  a  most  grave  and  dignified  per- 
sonage. He  knew  all  the  roads  in  Turkislan  as  far  west  as 
the  barbarians  in  that  direction  could  understand  Chantu, 
those  in  Zimgaria  as  far  as  the  mountains  inhabited  by  the 
inhuman  beings  whose  heads  were  those  of  ducks  and  geese,* 
and  in  Mongolia  up  to  the  frontiers  of  the  savage  tribes  who  so 
much  resembled  that  genus  of  se.adevils  under  which  he 
believed  I  had  the  honour  to  be  classed.  A  contract  was 
soon  arranged  with  this  dignified  personage,  and  written  out 
in  triplicate,  each  copy  being  stamped  by  both  contracting 
I)arties  and  counterstamped  by  the  hatter,  who  guaranteed 
the  whole  business  ;  then  one  copy  being  torn  roughly  in  h.alf, 
each  was  in  possession  of  a  full  copy,  and  of  a  half  wherewith 
to  check  the  other. 

The  iimkceper  now  became  aware  that  his  rights  had  been 
infringed  upon,  and  suddenly  discovered  that  Kuei-hua-cheng 
was  full  of  camels,  and  that  he  could  get  me  as  many  as  I 
liked  for  a  much  lower  sum  than  I  had  contracted  for. 

All  had  been  settled,  however,  and  the  camels  brought  for 
inspection,  and  even  the  power  of  "  custom,"  usually  irresistible 
amongst  Chinese,  was  not  suflicient  to  break  a  contract  entered 
into  by  a  foreign  s.avagc.  He  would  not  have  been  a  Chinaman, 
however,  had  he  not  had  his  revenge  in  one  way  or  another. 

It  was  still  necessary  to  wait  a  week  for  a  lucky  day  in  the 
Chinese  calendar,  on  which  to  start,  and  I  have  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  the  petty  annoyances  my  host,  with  wonderfid 
ingenuity,  contrived  to  ply  mc  with  during  that  short  space  of 
time  ;  with  what  increased  vigour  the  daily  baiting  was  carried 
on  by  the  crowd ;  with  what  alarming  rapidity  the  ribs  of  my 
fiivourite  pony  were  appearing  through  his  skin ;  how  im. 
possible  it  was  for  the  inn-coolies  to  keep  the  yard  clean  in 
which  I  had  to  sit  and  "  shoot  the  moon  "  at  night,  and  if  I 
swept  it  out  myself  and  sat  down  to  my  work,  how  necessary 
it  was  to  let  loose  the  dogs,  to  protect  the  place  from  thieves, 
and  so  that  they  might  poke  their  noses  into  my  artificial 
horizon  at  precisely  the  moment  of  the  best  star  of  the  evening 
coming  to  the  meridian. 

However,  the  "lucky  day"  came  round  on  the  8th  of 
.September  ;  so,  after  three  weeks  of  sojourn  there,  let  us  drop 
the  curtain  on  Kuei-hua-cheng  with  its  filthy  streets  and  drug- 
bemused   crowdsjt  its   hatters   and   inn-keepers,   its   dignified 

•  The  Tarl)Ogat.ii  and  Alalau  Mountains  are  supposed  to  be  inliabiled 
liy  beings  sucli  as  tliesc.  Tlicy  live  on  the  hill-sides,  and  have  neither 
houses  nor  tents. 

t  It  must  be  remarked  that  all  but  a  mere  fraction  of  the  opium  consimicd 
in  these  districts  (where  nearly  every  man  and  woman  smokes)  is  of  native 
production,  and  docs  not  come  from  our  Indian  posscstions. 
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cimel-drivers  and  salivated  dogs,  and  on  raising  it  again,  after 
having  crossed  the  mountain  range  to  the  north  of  lli'  city,  we 
shall  find  a  fresher  and  heahhier  scene — the  liree/.y  jdains  of 
Mongolia  in  the  foreground,  and,  furtlicr  on,  the  Desert  of 
Gobi. 

My  caravan  was  comprised  of  s(\en  camels,  two  ponies,  a 
driver,  a  guide,  and  my  servant.  'I  le  baggage,  a  four  months' 
supply  of  flour,  and  the  driver  .uul  guide  were  i  arried  by  the 
(amels,  whilst  the  ponies  were  for  myself  and  servant  to  ride. 

Our  method  of  perfonnins  a  day's  journey  was  to  l"^eak 
camp  in  the  forenoon  at  eleven  o'clock,  and,  after  occupying 
about  an  hour  with  saddling  and  loading,  to  start  finally  at  noon, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  halt  for  watering  purposes  some 
time  during  the  day,  to  continue  the  march  until  nine  or  ti  n  at 
night. 

The  reason  for  starting  so  late  in  the  day  is  in  order  to 
allow  sufficient  time  during  daylight  for  the  camels  to  feed  ;  for, 
besides  the  difficulty  of  watching  them  while  grazing,  it  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Mongolian  camel  to  Ix'  unable  to  feed  satis- 
factorily in  the  dark ;  and  by  adopting  the  above  order  of 
marching,  he  is  turned  loose  at  dawn,  and  easily  watched  while 
grazing,  until  llie  time  of  breaking  can"'.  It  also  enables  him 
to  start  onhis  nine  or  ten  hours'  jouiiuy  well  provided.  The 
ordinary  pace  of  a  laden  camel  is  two  and  a  Iialf  hiiles  an 
hour,  and  he  seM.im  varies  it  during  the  days  march.  His 
load,  if  for  a  journey  anything  over  a  month,  should  i  )t  be 
more  than  about  2O0  lb.,  when,  if  he  is  properly  driven,  and 
the  weather  is  tolerably  cold,  he  may  be  relied  upon  to  last  out 
at  least  four  .Mongolian  ])onies  carrying  only  half  his  load. 
On  the  march,  all  move  in  ingle  file,  one  end  of  a  string 
being  made  fast  to  a  peg  of  wood,  which  is  stuck  through  the 
nostril  of  each  camel,  and  the  other  tied  loosely  to  the  back  of 
the  saddle  of  the  one  preceding  him,  the  last  one  of  the 
ciravan  ha\ing  a  bell  suspended  to  his  neck  to  warn  the  driver, 
who  usually  rides  the  leader,  if  a  breakage  occurs;  for  when 
this  happens,  those  behind  the  break,  finding  themselves  freci 
immediately  stop. 

Our  home  was  a  si.x-sided  Chinese  tent,  large  enough  to 
hold  four,  with  a  small  fire  in  the  middle ;  and  in  this  we  all 
four  pigged  it  out,  cooking  our  mutton,  (lani[)er,  and  tea  over  an 
"  argol "  fire,  and  entertaining  our  Mongol  visitors  with  what- 
ever we  could  spare  from  the  scanty  supplies  we  were  able  to 
carry  with  us. 

It  might  be  thought  that  in  these  desert  solitudes,  visitors 
of  any  kind  would  be  a  boon  to  the  wanderer ;  but,  when 
after  the  first  few  days  the  novelty  of  meeting  with  a  strange 
people  has  worn  away,  no  greater  annoyance  can  be  conceived 
than  these  self-invited,  and  ever-hungry  guests. 

You  halt,  let  us  suppose,  at  ten  or  eleven  at  night,  and  after 
pitching  the  tent,  attending  to  the  camels  and  cooking,  contrive 
to  turn  in  at  one  or  two  in  the  morning.  At  the  first  streak  of 
dawn,  your  camp  is  spied  from  a  Mongol  encam[)nient  or 
village,  of  the  presence  of  whic  h  you  were  not  aware  when  }ou 
called  a  halt  in  the  dark  the  night  before.  Down  they  all 
troop — men,  women,  and  children,  and  crowd  into  your  little 
tent  in  their  greasy,  strong-smelling,  populous  sheepskins,  till 
they  literally  crowd  you  out  of  your  blankets,  and  force  you, 
out  of  self-defence,  to  give  them  something  to  eat  or  drink, 
so  that  you  may  then  be  able,  with  tlecency,  to  ask  them  to  go. 
Every  object  inside  and  outside  the  tent  must  be  carefiilly 
watched,  for  everything  is  worth  the  stealing  to  a  Mongol.    Then 


.ill  ply  you  with  the  most  importunate  questions,  and  cros.s- 
ex.iniine  you  in  the  most  irilical  manner  if  the  lirst  answer 
does  not  satisfy  them.  In  return  for  all  this  anniiy.ime,  there 
is  selilom  one  to  be  fi)und  who  will  even  till  you  llie  road,  or 
the  ilirection  of  the  ne.irest  w.Uer,  and  certainly  not  one  \v!io 
would  ride  a  mile  out  ol  his  way  to  do  so,  unless  highly  |)aid 
in  ailvance. 

After  losing  my  guide  when  half-way  across  the  desert, 
and  being  <  onipelled  to  pilot  my  own  caravan,  how  many 
times  would  it  happen  that,  after  leeding  a  whole  f.unily  of 
M(/ni;ols,  the  only  answer  to  my  inquiries  about  the  diuction 
of  water  or  grass  for  the  next  day's  march,  would  be,  "  Why  have 
you  come  here  if  you  <'<>  not  know  the  w.iy  ?"  or,  "  This  is  the 
country  of  the  Mongol ,,  md  not  your  country,  so  you  li  ive  no 
business  here.  V'ou  come  iVom  China,  you  say  ?  you  had  better 
go  back  there." 

On  other  occasions,  when  somcwii.it  knocked  up  by  long 
marches,  and  watches,  and  insutticicnt  sleep,  some  of  these 
worthies,  having  first  eaten  half  our  breakfast,  might  be  asked 
to  assist  in  loading  the  camels,  but  would  only  consent  on 
condition  of  our  giving  a  certain  amount  of  tobai  co  or  Hour  in 
advance,  immediately  on  receiving  which,  they  would  junq)  on 
their  ponies,  and  scamper  away.  In  Mongolia  one's  rille  is 
always  at  hanil,  but  let  no  i|iiick-tenipered  traveller  joiiiuey 
here. 

After  advancing  in  this  way  for  upwards  of  a  thousand 
miles,  first  through  the  grass  country  above  described,  then 
across  the  great  stony  desert,  and  through  the  Kangai  and 
Urch  Mountains,  we  reached,  on  the  fifty-sixth  li  ly  out  from 
Kuei-hua-cheng,  the  ('hinese  settlement  of  Uliassut.ii,  where  we 
halted  for  eight  days,  to  rest  our  animals  and  ourselves,  ex- 
changing, for  the  time,  the  grimy,  sooty  tent  for  the  compara- 
tive luxury  of  a  Chinese  inn. 

Just  at  this  time,  there  happened  to  be  a  serious  alarm  of 
"rebels"  at  Uliassutai,  a  1 1  isiderable  body  of  Tun).;aMis  having 
been  seen  in  the  neighbourhooil,  and  the  greater  p.ut  of  the 
Mongol  popul.uion  had  lied  into  the  mountain  ranges  towards 
the  north,  carrying  with  tliem  tlicir  Hocks,  herds,  and  hou.ses. 
'I'hc  Chinese  still  remained,  however,  as  they  usually  do,  until 
the  enemy  makes  his  appearance  before  their  very  doors, 
thoi-  !i  all  belonging  to  or  trading  with  Uliassutai  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  its  cajiture  and  destruction  by  these  same 
TungJiis,  in  October,  i.Sjo.  On  lh.it  oci  asion  the  whole 
place  was  looted  and  burned,  and  many  hundreds  of  Chinese 
lost  their  lives,  either  at  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  or  from  cold 
and  starvation  during  their  flight  fiir  refuge  into  the  hills. 

Though  a  tnere  settlement  or  trading  station  in  the  desert, 
having  no  agriculture  or  industry  of  its  own,  Uliassutai  bo.ists  a 
walled  city,  or  fortress,  in  which  resides  the  civil  governor  of  all 
the  western  Mongolian  provinces,  a  military  governor,  and  a  host 
of  inferior  mandarins,  besides  a  garrison  of  ab(jut  2,000  troops. 
The  business  (piarter,  or  open  town,  is  about  a  mile  distant 
from  the  official  city  in  a  westerly  din-clion,  and  is  a  dirly 
straggling  little  place,  composed  chiefly  of  Chinese  houses 
built  of  wood  and  mud-bricks,  but  to  a  great  extent,  also,  of 
Mongol  huts.  It  has  even  now  a  burned-out  and  half-deserted 
air,  and  many  of  the  larger  buildings  still  stand  charred  and 
gutted,  untou(hed  since  the  day  of  the  fire.  In  some  of 
these,  Mongols  have  ijitched  their  yourts,  for  the  sake  of  the 
extra  shelter  afforded  by  what  still  remains  of  the  tottering 
walls,  whilst  some  have  been  turned  into  knui/s  for  camels 
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nnil  catllc.  The  trading  iinpiiliition  bcfiirc  I'lC  event  of  1870 
was,  of  (in.r.sc,  imu  h  urealtr  lliaii  at  piesciit,  though  at  that 
time  there  was  a  less  nuinher  of  troops  ;  the  total  ^llay  now  lie 
tstlinateil  at  about  4,000,  iiuUicliiij,'  H'lnisoii,  Mongols,  passing 
caravans,  and  all. 

I'he  present  governor  of  \VesierM  .Mon;;olia  is  a  Manihoo, 
iianieil  Ichekan.  lie  is  of  the  lihic-lnitton  rank,  ajid  was  |)ro- 
nioted  to  the  governorship  of  these  ilistriets  on  his  return  from 
Klirope  some  two  years  ago,  where  he  hail  served  f(jr  many 
months  as  one  of  the  seiretaries  to  that  well  known  politiral 
juggle  (ailed  the  "  Hiirliiighame  Mission,' 

Having  brought  wilii  me,  besides  an  oITk  ial  pass,  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Tchekan,  I  called  upon  hiui  a  day  or  two 
after  my  arrival,  and  found  him  a  lively,  good-tenipereil  little 
individual  of  about  I'orly,  living  in  a  large  and  (ouunodious 
yi'iii/,  pll(  Ik(1  in  the  courtyard  ni  what  w.is  once  the  governor's 


would  rather  endure,  for  he  knew  how  to  appreciate  both. 
He  decided  in  favour  of  the  land  journey,  saying  nothin{{ 
would  ever  induce  him  to  go  to  sea  again  as  long  us  he  lived. 
He  i.\.s  perfectly  satisfied,  and  I  rode  back  to  the  inn  th.it 
afternoon  with  a  greater  feeling  of  sec  iiril)  than  I  li.id  known 
since  my  first  departure  from  I'eking. 

On  the  loth  of  November,  with  camels  ami  ponies  some- 
what refreshed  by  their  rest,  our  little  party  started  again  on 
its  westerly  journey,  <lown  the  valley  of  the  Labkan,  across 
the  much-dre.ided  range  ol  sand  hills,  and  round  the  southern 
shores  of  the  lake  to  Kulido,  .arriving  there  on  the  night  of  the 
2.Sth,  to  find  it,  alas!  half  burned  to  the  ground,  and  deserted 
by  all  but  the  soldiers  and  mandarins.  The  body  of  Tunganis, 
whose  presi.n<  e  near  Uliassutai  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  there 
liul  thrown  that  place  into  sudi  al.irm  and  confusion,  had 
visited  this  uiilortim.ite  town  during   the  interval;  had  routeil 
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yaiiiiVi.      He  behaved  civilly  enough,  and  granted  the  only  two 
roc[iie>ts   !   had  to  make  immediately,  sayin^   that  everybody  i 
treatjd  him  well  when  in  Kngland,  anil  now  that  an  F.nglishman  I 
came  inlo  his  provinces,  it  was  his  turn  to  do  the  same.     He  ! 
asked  after  the  ()ueen.  and  gave  me  an  account  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Mission  at  Windsor  Castle  ;  then  showed  me  an 
album  full  of  crowned  heads  and  distinguished  pcrson.iges  of 
all  parts  of  I'lirope,  and   informed  the  little  knot  of  inferior 
Chinese  and  Mongol  mandarins  present,  that  the  Knglish  were 
not   sav.iges,  as   was  generally  supposed  ;    but   that    wc   had 
manners  and  customs  of  our  own  ;  and  though  they  difiered 
from  those  of  the  great  Tsing  empire,  yet  the  fact  of  our  having  ; 
a  definite  code  of  "customs"  (me.aning  civilisation),  showed  | 
our  uiuloubted  superiority  over  mere  savages.     The  object  of  ; 
my  wandering  into  these  bleak  and  frozen  wilds,  and  incurring 
all  the  fatigue  and  inconvenience  of  a  desert  journey,  was  a 
hard  riddle  for  him  to  solve,  and  he  (]uestione<l  me  rather  closely 
on  the  subject.     1  got  out  of  the  dilViciilty,  however,  by  saying  I 
was  going  home  by  land  ;  ami,  appealing  to  his  own  feelings  in 
the  matter  of  sea-sickness,  asked  him  which  of  the  two  evils  he 


its  garrison  in  a  fight  I'nder  the  walls  of  the  fortress ;  liarl 
sacked  the  open  trading  own,  butchering  all  the  inhabitants 
that  could  not  make  good  their  escape  ;  .and  then  setting  fire 
to  it  house  by  house,  had  finally  retired  towards  the  south, 
carrying  many  hundreds  of  camel  loads  of  loot. 

The  aspect  of  the  i)lace  as  I  saw  it  only  a  few  days  after  the 
occurrence  can  be  as  easily  imagined  as  ciescribed.  .Streets  of 
charred  walls  or  smouldering  heaps,  dead  bodies  or  portions  of 
bodies  waiting  for  the  dogs  and  ravens  to  devour  them,  and 
groups  of  drug-bemused  panic-stricken  "  soldiers,"  sauntering 
helpl  'ssly  and  hopelessly  about,  gaping  at  the  scene  for  which 
their  o.n  corruption  and  cowardice  was  chiefly  answerable. 

An  .ac'ount  of  this  barbaric  apology  for  a  fight  would  be 
neither  interesting  nor  instructive  ;  suflioe  it  to  s.iy  that  the 
imiierialist  "iice  mustered  about  i.Ooo,  some  750  being  armed 
with  matc:hl  cks,  and  that  of  the  Mohammedan  rebels  .about  250 
fighting  men,  of  whom  perhaps  twenty  possessed  firearms  of 
one  form  or  another.  The  former  were  soon  thrown  into  a 
slate  of  panic,  .and  were  obliged  to  tiike  refuge  within  the 
fortress,  where  the  enemy,  for  want  of  guns,  could  do  them  no 
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further  (lain.mc  ;    and  tliDiinli  llicse  latter  niinlit  seem  at  |■|r^t  iiiarili  across  the  siiowdail  Ahai,  to   the  headwaters  of  this 

slight  to  be  entitled  to  our  admiration  lor  defeating  a  so  nun  h  great  Siberian  Ob,  and  then  (U'sceiiding  sonio  «,ooo  feet  into 

more  numerous  Ibreo  than  their  own,  yet  the  savage  manner  tlie  plains  of  Siberia,  arrived  at  the  end  of  about  a  month  at 

in  which  they  afterwards  inassai red  and  mutilated  all  the  wonuii  the  Kussi.in  town  of  Hi  k,  the  terminus  of  the  post  road  in  this 

and  children  they  could  disiover,   willioul   cause    or   reason,  direc  lion.      IKre  sledj,es    wjre    hired   for   a    winter's   journey 

prevents  a  panic  le  of  sympathy  being  ai  corded  to  lliem.  llirough  Siberia  ;uid   Russia,  and  after  another  te<lious  month 

My  stay  in  this  hilfdescrted  city  of  smouldering  ruins  was  of  almost  incessant  travel,  ih^    railway  was  reached  at  Nijni- 

a  short  one;  for  on  the  jrd  of  December  wc  reconunenc  ed  our  No\goro(l  on  the  i  jlli  of  lebruiry,  if<7j. 
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A  TF.\  days'  steam  voyage  to  the  eastward  from  Whydali,  the 
Dahoman  Liverpool,  successively  discloses  a  panorama  which, 
when  viewed  coming  on  deck  for  a  " constitutional "  befo'e 
breakfiist,  is  sunkient  to  send  the  blood  once  more  danci.ig 
through  the  veins  after  being  enfeebled  by  the  enervating 
climate  of  the  "  T5ii,'hts," 


Instead  of  the  flat  monotonous  scenery,  distorted  in  cviry 
possible  manner  by  th>>  mirage  that  is  characteristic  of  the  oil- 
prodacing  coasts,  we  here  see  a  bold  promontory  stretching 
its  iiluff  head  into  the  ocean,  while  the  dull  olive  of  the  man- 
grove-tree or  the  washed-out  green-grey  of  the  grassy  plains 
give  place  to  the  brighter  hues  of  the  more  varied  flora  that 
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liixir  'ates  in  an  upland  country.  As  the  steamer  rapidly  iiears 
the  Cape,  the  whitened  lightlioiise  becomes  visible,  rcniindinj,' 
one,  by  ils  eyrie-like  situation,  perched  high  up  the  cliff,  (if 
the  isolated  beacon  on  Teneriffe.  Rounding  the  stee[)  head- 
land we  slacken  speed,  and  in  a  few  moments  are  boarded  by 
Mr.  Thomson,  the  Sierra  Leone  pilot,  who  nominally  takes 
charge  of  the  vessel  until  she  arrives  at  her  moorings  off 
I'reelown. 

Innumerable  boats  put  off  from  the  jelly,  and  the  sle-^mer 
is  boarded  by  a  mob  of  boatmen  who,  by  the  airs  they  assui.ie, 
might  be  millionaires  at  least.  Chartering  one  of  these  boats 
amidst  a  storm  of  thick-lipped  nigger  "  Billingsgate,"  in  which 
l)oinled  allusion  is  made  to  the  cpiestionable  paternity  of  the 
boatmen  conveying  us  to  the  shore,  we  are  soon  landed  upon 
the  wooden  structure  which  is  the  usual  point  of  debarcation 
in  the  harbour. 

Freetown,  Sierra  Leone — the  "white  man's  grave,"  as  it 
has  been  called — is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  to  be 
met  with  between  Mogador  and  Fernando  Po.  The  town  is 
built  along  die  sea-shore,  rising  in  a  succession  of  terraces  one 
above  another  until  F'.lizabeth  Street  is  reached,  on  a  level  with 
the  tojjs  of  the  masts  of  vessels  in  the  harbour.  Several 
l.irge  stores  are  in  course  of  erection  near  the  wharves,  but  no 
building  in  the  town  itself  strikes  the  eye  on  a  rapid  survey, 
unless  it  be  the  brown  tower  of  the  church,  and  the  dilapidated 
gables  of  a  dissenting  establishment  that,  commenced  on  too 
grand  a  scale,  has  suffared  the  fate  of  other  "  follies ; "  the 
bare  carcase  striking  the  beholder  as  a  fitting  emblem  of  the 
results  of  the  civilised  negro's  attempt  at  equalling,  if  not  out- 
rivalling,  \u  outward  show  at  least,  the  less  pretentious  struc- 
ture creeled  near  at  hand  by  the  envied  white  man.  There 
are  several  such  lamentable  failures  along  the  coast,  notably  at 
Accra.  The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  built  of  the  red 
ferruginous  clay  of  which  the  soil  is  composed,  and  form  a 
jileasing  contrast  to  the  vivid  green  of  the  banana-trees, 
whose  broad  leaves  peep  out  here  and  there  anvdst  the 
houses,  while  the  while  walls  of  the  battery  to  tlie  south  relieve 
the  monotony  oi'  the  reds,  browns,  and  greens  of  the  northern 
end  of  the  town.  Behind  the  topmost  ridge  of  brown  that 
marks  out  tlie  boundary  of  the  western  suburb,  the  ground 
rises  to  a  height  that  appears  absolutely  mou.itainous  after  the 
eye  has  been  long  accustomed  to  the  Hat  scenery  of  the 
"Rights;"  while  the  white  walls  of  die  barracks  and  the  resi- 
dences of  the  principal  inhabitants  that  dot  the  hillside  are 
refreshingly  suggestive  of  cool  evenings,  where  the  exhausted 
faculties  are  recruited  under  the  revivifying  influence  of  the 
Seabreeze.  And  truly,  tiie  "palm  oiler,"  after  a  six  months' 
steaming  and  sweltering  in  tlie  malaria-burdened  atmosphere 
of  the  head  of  the  gulf,  feels  as  if  he  had  received  a  renewal 
of  the  lease  of  his  life,  when  he  takes  up  his  residence  for  a 
short  lime  on  Tower  Hill.  Tin;  situation  of  the  town  might 
have  been  more  happily  chosen,  as  the  general  slope  is  towards 
the  northeast,  and  therefore  towards  the  m.iinland,  but  not- 
withsianding  all  disadvantages,  the  climate  of  Sierra  Leone  is 
infuiitely  lo  be  preferred  to  that  of  any  European  station  along 
the  western  coast,  although  the  town  itself  is  sheltered  foui 
the  direct  influence  of  the  sea-bree/is. 

I'roceeiling  through  a  motley  throng  of  idlers,  whose  ])rin- 
ci|ial  avocation  seems  to  be  that  of  jeering  "  white  face,"  we 
pass  under  the  inspection  of  some  ebony  custom-house  officers, 
whose  abusive  ofliciousness  is  a  fit  introduction  lo  that  univer- 


sally practised  by  the  well-to-do  negro  towards  the  white 
stranger,  to  whom  he  can  barely  be  civil.  Woe  betide  the 
h.asty-temi)ered  traveller  who  dares  to  insult  the  dignity  of  the 
sable  aristocracy  of  Sierra  Leone ;  for,  ever  ready  to  show  off 
their  civilisation,  they  construe  a  look  into  a  breach  of  the 
peace ;  a  summons  quickly  follows  any  attempt  to  chastise 
their  insolence,  and  abuse  is  freely  showered  upon  the  devoted 
head  of  any  white  face  who  does  not  tamely  submit  to  be 
badgered  as  long  as  he  is  on  shore. 

The  principal  streets  are  wide  and  in  good  repair,  with  a 
row  of  trees  on  each  side  of  the  path,  'faking  our  course 
ilown  the  Kissy,  round  a  .short  walk,  will  bring  us  to  the  river- 
side, where  a  busy  scene  is  presented  to  our  view.  This  is  the 
rendezvous  for  the  traders  from  the  interior ;  both  those  who 
reside  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Government, 
and  those  who  have  come  a  weary  journey  of  many  months, 
bringing  the  produce  of  Inner  Africa  to  barter  for  the  wares  of 
Manchester  and  Sheflield,  or  for  muskets,  gunpowder,  or  rum. 
Here  is  a  canoe-load  of  the  productions  of  one  of  the  upland 
firms.  Yams,  bauaras,  tomatoes,  papaws,  with  many  other 
fruits,  are  in  the  utmost  profusion,  while  cabbages,  siiiiiach,  and 
other  vegetables  are  in  great  request.  Hv're  is  a  boatload  of 
ginger,  about  the  value  of  which  the  growe-  and  the  merchant 
are  having  a  vehement  haggle,  while  the  uproar  is  increased 
by  the  incess.ant  jabbering  that  is  conlinual'y  going  on  between 
the  occupants  of  the  canoes  and  the  she  re  people.  Now  a 
dozen  fowls  is  the  bone  of  contention,  the  birds  being  tied  in 
bunches,  and  handed  about  in  a  manner  calculated  to  rciidcr 
their  position  anything  but  an  enviable  one.  Hard  by,  a  ^ar 
of  words  is  going  on  respecting  the  pecvdiar  merits  of  a  litter  of 
little  black  pigs,  who  by  no  means  relish  the  severe  scrutiny  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  Now,  a  young  porker,  by  dint  of 
pr'-.'onged  squealing  and  kicking,  esc.ipes  from  the  custody  of 
his  proprietor.  Off  start  a  score  of  nude  urchins,  who  are  as 
ubiquitous  here  as  in  England,  and  the  chase  ol  the  animal 
becomes  e.xciting  as  it  dashes  over  and  under  the  piles  of 
goods,  e\er  and  again  upsetting  some  old  woman  who,  com- 
jilacently  smoking  ner  lirty  short  pipe,  was  apathetically  dis- 
[ilaying  her  pennyworths  of  ready-cooked  food,  little  dreaming 
of  the  turn  aflairs  would  toon  lake. 

To  the  right,  a  cadavc  ous  old  negro  vociferates  at  the  top 
of  his  voice  the  praises  of  a  certain  brood  of  ducks  of  which 
he  is  the  fortunate  ov.ner;  while  on  the  left,  a  brother  poul- 
terer is  heaping  a  pile  of  abuse  on  his  aged  countryman  for 
presuming  to  mention  his  dur-ks  while  those  of  his  comrade 
remain  unsold. 

Occasionally  some  member  of  tlie  light-fingered  brigade  is 
detected  stealing  a  plantain,  egg,  or  other  delicacy,  and  the 
pursuit  generally  results  in  the  demolition  of  ten  times  the 
value  of  the  stolen  property,  as  the  culprit,  followed  by  a  gang 
of  would-be  captor.s,  daslies  in  and  out  of  the  crowd.  Often  a 
boat  Laden  with  eggs  and  poultry  is  o\erturned  by  the  violent 
gesticulations  of  the  boatmen ;  and  the  cackling  of  hens,  the 
(juacking  of  dui  ks,  and  screams  of  laughter  of  the  bystanders 
add  another  item  to  the  Babel ;  while  the  unfortunate  owner, 
emeigi'Li  'f'^ii  '"^  unsolicited  bath,  often  with  his  wool  smo- 
th'  1  with  the  debris  of  egg-shells  and  yolks,  presents  a  most 
hul  ■ ;.  IS  appearance,  and  is  greeted  with  sundry  suggestive 
speeches  that  are  by  no  means  calculated  to  smooth  his 
ruffled  temper,  but  it  is  not  with  these  people  that  we  have 
to  deal,     Let  us  move  towards  the  grouj)  whose  dress  is  very 
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different  from  tliat  of  these  quarrelsome  venuors  of  i)lantains 
and  i)Oiiluy,  Instead  of  these  every-day  commodities,  they 
have  arrowroot,  indigo,  grass  mats,  baskets  and  workboxes, 
skins  of  all  descriptions,  from  lions  to  lemurs  ;  gaily-coloured 
cotton  stuffs  and  curiosities  of  every  description  ;  parrots  of 
every  hue,  whose  chatlcring  is  quite  as  intelligible  as  that  of 
the  neighbriuring  throng ;  monkeys  of  several  species,  with  an 
occasional  leopard,  antelope,  or  python  to  break  the  monotony 
of  the  con'  I  •  ner  animals.  Hows  and  arrows  of  curious  work- 
manship, ki^.es  and  daggers  that  never  saw  Sheftield,  walking- 
sticks,  hats,  sandals,  gold-dust,  ivory,  and  "  notions,"  complete 
the  category. 

?L  nearer  a()proach  repeals  the  snowy  turban  and  flowing 
robes  tiiat  are  ever  worn  by  tme  believers.  These  hetero- 
genous dealers  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  greatest  profusion 
about  Chrislmas-time,  when  numerous  caravans  arrive  from 
Segou,  Timbuctoo,  Sokatoo,  and  t:\en  Houssa,  twelve  monUis' 
caravan  journey  from  tlieir  country.  These  are  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Ishmaelitish  merchantmen  who  travelled  with  a 
similar  cargo  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  a 
truly  perilous  journey  for  many,  foi  there  are  several  predatory 
tribes  who  live  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  British  terri- 
tory who,  Bedouin-like,  levy  black  mail  upon  all  carav.ins 
passing  through  their  district.  Sharp  -.kirmishes  not  uniVe- 
•luently  occur  between  these  land  pirates  and  the  traders,  who 
by  no  means  relish  the  heavy  backshepsh  tncy  are  called  ujion 
to  pay.  Two  or  three  successful  l^ips  will  generally  bring  a 
fortune  to  the  industrious  Foulah  ;  1  ut  oftentimes  the  result  of 
a  whole  year's  labour  is  plundered  in  a  single  night,  and  the 
unfortunate  trader  is  perforce  obliged  to  accompany  the  cara- 
van to  the  coast,  there  to  witness  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
by  his  more  lucky  fellow-travellers.  An  immense  trade  is 
done  at  Sierra  Leone  with  all  die  interior  tribes  of  the 
Mandingo  and  Bambara  districts,  or,  as  they  are  called  by 
every  naked  urchin  in  the  town,  the  "  bush  '  people. 

These  nations  are  far  in  advance  of  those  of  Dahomey  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  while,  being  professed  Moslems,  their 
status  in  the  social  .scale  from  a  religions  point  nf  view  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  pagan  Yorubas.  A  little  insight  into 
their  manners  and  customs  may  be  interesting.  Suppose  we 
take  up  our  position  at  one  of  the  large  towns  in  the  Foulah 
country — Kamalia,  for  instance.  The  town  consists  of  two 
principal  sections — the  one  inhabited  exclusively  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans, antl  the  other  by    'le  A'lfirs,  or  pagans. 

'I'o  commence  our  surv.j.  We  find  the  Moh  uiimedan 
quarters  for  the  most  part  clean,  and  the  inhabitants  well-to-do. 
The  houses  arc  generally  square  blocks  with  thatched  roofs, 
the  walls  being  in<lisriiminately  constructed  of  a(Mfs  (sun-dried 
bricks)  or  of  wattlod  sticks  daubed  with  clay,  'i'he  interior 
gei".?rally  contains  it  least  two  apartments,  a  living-room  and  a 
slceping-rooiTi,  wh  ie  smaller  but  similarly  constructed  buildings 
are  used  as  store-houses  and  dwellings  of  the  domestic  ser- 
vants and  slaves  of  the  household.  The  rooms  are  decorated 
with  verses  from  the  Koran,  neatly  illuminated  on  goat-skins, 
and  suspended  from  the  rafters,  though  sometimes  a  sen- 
tence is  rudely  painted  in  red  or  blue  characters  on  the 
door-posts  and  lintel.  Occasionally  a  large  establishment  is 
Furrounded  by  a  wall,  but  as  a  rule  the  ditfereut  buildings  are 
open  to  the  street. 

The  houses  of  the  Kafirs  arc  goiicr.illy  cinuUr  i.tnn  tures  of 
wattled  Slicks,  with  conical  rojfs  llutth-vl  with  the  lo:i^  fioiils 


of  the  i)alm.  Within,  father,  mother,  and  children  are  indis- 
criminately huddled  together,  the  iliildren  being  Jirssu/  in  a 
bead  necklace,  while  their  ciders  affect  a  loose  robe  of  col  ion 
cloth,  cut  after  the  fashion  of  an  Arab  burnoose. 

The  Kafirs  as  a  nile  are  agriculturists,  raising  small  crups 
of  mai/.e,  guinea  corn,  or  rice.  A  few  are  workers  in  iron,  but 
this,  as  well  as  weaving,  is  principally  conducted  by  the  Moslem 
part  of  the  community.  Their  smelting  fiirnaces  are  conical 
wattled  structures  of  claj',  having  air-|)ipes  of  the  same  maleri.il 
round  the  bottom,  by  the  opening  or  closing  of  whii  h  the 
draught  is  regulated.  A  layer  of  charcoal  is  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  upon  which  a  stratum  of  ore  is  jilaced. 
This  is  covered  with  charcoal,  and  a  second  layer  of  ore  super- 
imposed upon  diat,  and  so  on  until  the  furnace  is  full.  'I'lie 
charcoal  is  lighted,  and  in  about  a  week  the  iron  has  run  into 
puddles  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and  has  cooled  into  a 
crystalline  mass ;  but  sufficient  workable  metal  remains  to  render 
the  process  a  profitable  undertaking.  Their  looms  are  of  the 
ordinary  throw-shuttle  type,  capable  of  weaving  cloth  of  eighteen 
inches  in  width. 

Cotton  grows  plentifully  all  over  the  country,  and  is  the 
usual  fabric  of  dress,  but  among  the  very  jioor  a  mixture  of 
grass  and  cotton,  or  grass  alone,  is  worn.  The  head-dress  of 
the  adull  males  is  a  cotton  or  grass  fez,  round  which  the  snowy 
turban  is  wound  by  the  richer  clas.ses,  while  the  Kafirs  usually 
have  the  head  bare  or  covered  by  a  rude  straw  hat.  The  chiefs 
of  the  town  wear  sandals  of  bullock-hide  or  alligator-skin,  ofte'i 
profusely  ornamented  with  beads,  tassels,  and  otlier  fiiicy. 
Phylacteries  and  chains  are  attached  to  various  parts  of  the 
dress,  and  a  broad  blue  tattoo-mark  on  the  forehead  between 
the  eyes  is  often  adopted  to  distinguish  the  Moslem  from  the 
Pagan. 

'I'he  Kafirs  are  by  no  means  particular  in  the  choice  of  food. 
Rice,  maize,  and  millet,  cooked  in  various  w.iys,  are  the  princijial 
articles  of  diet,  and  the  very  poorest  seldom  obtain  anything 
else.  With  those  who  are  placed  a  single  step  above  the 
lowest  grade,  animal  food  forms  a  small  portion  of  the  evening 
meal,  which  is  ever  the  principal  one.  Dogs,  cats,  snakes, 
insects,  rats,  and,  in  f.ict,  anything  they  can  catih.  is  stewed 
with  ghee  and  capsicums,  and  devoured  with  gusto. 

The  ddbris  is  usually  thrown  outside  the  door,  and  the 
accumulated  kitchen  si  iiff  affords  a  hearty  meal  to  the  cadaverous 
dogs  and  lusty  hyaenas  that  prowl  about  unmolested.  When 
any  person  has  disposed  of  his  stoi  k  of  cotton,  bread-stulTs,  or 
other  production,  he  usually  calls  his  friends  to  assist  in  cele- 
brating the  sudden  change  of  fortune.  Upon  these  occasions 
a  vast  quantity  of  a  kind  of  beer,  or  hydromel,  is  consumed  ; 
the  inebriated  guests  keeping  up  the  debauch  until  they  drop 
.scnseles.sly  intoxicated  on  the  floor  of  the  hut  ;  after  which  the 
women  arc  at  liljcrty  to  imitate  their  lords  and  masters,  and,  to 
their  discredit  be  it  said,  they  seldom  fail  to  become  ajit 
scholar.^. 

Compare  this  stale  of  affairs  with  that  which  obtains  with 
the  Moslem  upon  s.ich  an  occasion.  He  has  perhaps  returned 
from  a  twelve  monilis'  caravan  journey  to  the  coast  of  tiuiiici, 
where  he  has  disposed  cf  his  jieltry,  gold-drst,  and  ivory,  for 
guns,  ammun'tion,  and  salt.  After  distributing  various  presents 
to  his  wives  and  children,  a  certain  [jortion  is  set  aside  as  alms, 
and  a  gift  to  the  Inian  is  never  forgotten.  The  men  liant  then 
attends  the  mosciue,  if  the  town  jiossesses  one,  if  not,  a  [irivate 
thanksgiving  .,ervicc  is  held  in  his  own  dwelling,  in  gratitude 
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for  tlie  favour  shown  by  Allali  to  his  faithful  servant.  Uiion 
sucli  occasions  it  is  not  an  unusual  circumstance  for  a  slave  to 
receive  his  freedom,  but  in  nearly  every  instance  the  liberated 
[icrson  prefers  to  remain  in  the  service  of  his  master  to  taking 
his  chance  in  the  wide  world. 

In  all  tl\e  large  towns  there  is  a  mosque  or  jjuIjUc  place  of 
worship,  wherein  the  failiiful  assemble  at  the  hours  of  jir.iyer  to 
propitiate  the  favours  of  Allah.  The  style  of  worslnp  is  a 
mi.'iture  of  Mohammedan  ceremonials  with  the  fetiche  practices 
of  their  Kafir  neighbours.  The  Iman  ]jroclainis  the  miii-z~in 
by  loud  cries,  clapping  of  bands,  or  by  the  blowing  of  horns. 
The  faithful  are  then  seen  demurely  walking  to  tlie  mos(i'ie, 
preceded  by  a  slave  who  carries  a  jirayer-carpet  and  a  vessel 
of  water.  .Should  the  signal  for  closing  the  doors  of  the 
building  be  given  before  the  wor.ihipper  arrives  at  the  temple, 
he  is  in  no  way  disconcerted,  but  tl;e  sla\e,  at  a  signal  froi;i  his 
master,  spreads  the  matting  in  the  most  convenient  spot,  and 
tiie  Mussulman  performs  his  devotions  in  public.  .Supposing 
no  such  untoward  accident  intervenes,  the  Iman  commences 
public  worship  by  w.ishing  his  liands,  repealing  set  passages 
from  the  Koran  during  the  [jrocess  of  ablution.  A  series  of 
prayers  is  then  sc:reamed  out  by  the  priest  in  the  wailing  drawl 
so  well  known  to  travellers  in  Egypt.  Dining  this  ceremony 
the  worshippers  are  either  jjrostrate  on  their  faces  or  swaying 
their  bodies  to  and  fro,  uttering  cries  of  A/hih  akbah  !  (God  is 
great  !)  It  is  usual  on  these  occasions  for  intending  travellers  to 
make  certain  vows,  the  fiiirilmeiit  of  which  they  agree  to  upon 
the  condition  that  .Allah  coiiducts  their  journey  to  a  hapi)y  issue. 
T'hose  who  arc  uniler  a  vow,  generally  abstain  from  shaving 
cither  head  or  beard,  while  others  carry  their  sanctity  so  far  as 
to  forbid  themselves  eating  any  animal  food  until  relieved  from 
their  oblig.ilion. 

The  Moslems,  ;iUhough  fully  believing  that  Allah  is  all 
powerful  for  good  or  evii,  have  as  firm  a  credence  in  the  fetiche 
as  their  pagan  neighbours.  Their  idea  is  that  the  lizard,  rain- 
bow, various  leaves,  and  such  objects,  are  the  representatives 
of  the  inferior  deities  to  whom  tlicy  are  dedicatctl,  and  that  by 
gaining  the  gootlwiU  of  a  number  of  these  minor  gods,  they  will 
unite  in  a  general  reipiost  to  .Mlah  that  he  will  grant  the  sup,- 
pliant's  prayer. 

It  is  no  unusual  I'.ing  to  see  the  he.id  of  a  family  prostrate 
in  the  dust  in  the  mosipie,  while  his  children  are  paying  visits 
to  the  principal  feticlie  priests,  and  making  them  presents  to 
invoke  the  intercession  of  their  god  in  favour  of  their  master's 
request.  The  wives  of  the  Mohammedans  are  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  mosques,  as  they  arc  considered  to  be  incapable  of 
underst.inding  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  ;  besides  which,  as 
they  have  no  soul  to  speak  of,  it  is  a  m.itter  of  very  little  im- 
portance whether  they  are  in  the  way  of  salvation  or  not. 

The  ladies  of  the  household,  however,  have  full  permission 
to  sacrifice  as  much  as  they  please  to  the  fetiche  deities,  and  as 
these  occasions  arc  a  fruitful  source  of  convenience  for  gossip 
and  scandal,  the  "  holy  pl.iccs  "  are  seldom  without  a  bevy  of 
worshippers,  whose  devotion  is  altogether  subsidiary  to  their 
power  of  "  nagging  ;"  for  duviiig  the  whole  time  they  are  per- 
forming their  saciifices  they  are  exchanging  the  news  of  the 
day,  and  passing  comi)linients  in  what  niay  be  termed 
"  Billingsgate." 

The  sacrifices  usually  consist  of  a  fowl,  pigeon,  or,  if  the 
worshipper  is  very  wealthy,  a  goat.  Sometimes  "  the  presence  ' 
is  indicated  by  a  rude  im.ige  carved  in  wood  .md  iiainled  r/; 


n^lt;  and  at  others  by  a  mud  apology  for  the  more  expensive 
wooden  idol,  while  other  deities  arc  represented  by  curiously 
twisted  ii-on  rods,  shaped  like  the  "  twin-irons"  of  Dahomey,  ot 
by  an  earthen  suggestion  of  the  animal  in  whose  likeness  the 
god  ;  I  pears  to  true  liclievers. 

The  devotee  makes  a  present  to  the  officiating  priest, 
geiier.dly  in  kind,  and  the  ceremonial  proceeds  something  in 
this  fashion.  'I'he  sacrifice,  in  this  case  supposed  to  be  a 
fowl,  is  placed  on  the  ground  with  his  head  under  his  wirg 
and  his  feet  well  tucked  \mder  him.  The  priest  then  makes 
certain  passes  over  it,  the  result  being  that  the  fowl  falls  into  a 
mesmeric  sleep.  Offerings  of  food  are  then  placed  in  small 
earthen  vessels  and  set  before  the  god,  prayers  are  then  drawled 
out,  and  the  priest,  ofliciating  for  the  deity,  eats  the  food  him- 
self, or,  if  his  appetite  is  satisfied  by  previous  devotion,  calls  in 
the  aid  of  an  atolyte.  Rum,  ghee,  or  hydromel,  are  then 
daulied  on  the  face  and  body  of  the  god  ;  and  the  priest  taking 
np  the  fowl,  plucks  off  its  head  and  spriil'  s  both  the  god  and 
the  worshippers  with  the  blood.  The  /.  !  : .  then  singed  and 
divided  between  the  priest  and  the  rclix^:  ,,  ;  who  takes  the 
sanctified  nie^U  home  to  her  husband,  who  eats  a  morsel  and 
bestows  the  remainder  u|)on  his  wife.  Priestcraft,  as  might  be 
supposed,  is  a  very  lucrative  occupation  m  this  country,  and  the 
office  is  hereditary  in  certain  families,  the  children  of  the 
fiiichccr  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  whatever  they  are, 
as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  years  of  discretion.  An  air  of  the 
supernatural  is  assumed  by  every  gir-gre  man,  who  imposes 
upon  the  sui)erstiiious  credulity  of  the  people  by  every  means 
in  his  po«er.  I  have  freijuently  been  asked  to  present  tlic 
I)riest  with  some  carbolic  acid,  whicli  became  liquid  on  the 
application  of  a  moderate  amount  of  heat,  such  as  that  of  the 
hand.  This  phenomenon  excited  the  admiration  of  everybody, 
both  clergymen  and  hi)  men,  and  proved  a  better  i)rotection 
against  theft  than  all  the  locks  in  the  country.  Upon  one 
occasion  my  interpreter  was  interrogated  as  to  its  merits  by  an 
old  priest,  the  result  being  tint  the  latter  said,  "  White  man  be 
(iod  too  much  for  true,  for  he  catch  a  piece  of  (Oal  and  put  it 
in  a  bottle." 

A  singular  custom  obtains  among  a  jwriion  of  the  Eoulah 
people.  Ui)on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  father,  the 
son  jia/s  a  visit  to  the  mosque,  t.aking  with  him  a  carefully 
nv^asu.ed  quantity  of  oil  in  a  small,  saucer-shaped  lamp.  After 
|)ray(-s  this  lamp  is  lighted  by  the  priest,  who  makes  an  extem- 
jjore  su:vdial  by  sticking  a  small  wand  in  the  sand.  A  mark  is 
then  maile  upon  the  spot  where  the  shadow  fiills,  and  at  a 
certain  distance  from  it  a  second  mark  is  set  up.  If  the  lamp 
burns  uiuil  the  sh.adow  passes  between  the  two  lines  the  father 
is  enjoying  himself  in  the  .society  of  tlie  faithfiil,  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  oil  should  give  out  before  the  goal  is  re.uhed,  tin; 
unlucky  parent  is  suffering  the  jiangs  of  the  "  Ansmi "  in  the 
limbo  appointed  for  all  Mohammedan  defaulters.  In  such  cases 
the  soul  of  the  afllicted  parent  may  be  freed  from  durance  vile 
by  a  due  consideration  paid  to  the  priest. 

The  ]iricsts  are  usually  the  schoolmasters  who  instruct  the 
youthful  Eoulahs  in  Arabic.  The  scholars  rarely  achieve  more 
than  the  ability  to  decipher  a  few  verses  from  the  Koran,  and, 
of  cour.se,  they  look  down  with  disdain  upon  their  "ignorant'' 
neighbours  who  are  not  so  gifted.  In  every  principal  mosque 
there  are  a  few  books,  chie'ly  t'  Kor  ni  and  commentaries  upon 
it  ;  but  in  very  many  instances  they  are  never  oi)eiK'd  from 
yi.ir's  end  to  year's  end,  lor  the  piiest,  knosviiig  by  hear!  a  whole 
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siring   of  i)ious   ejaculations,  disdains  to   use    the    Koran  to 
assist  him. 

The  linan  has  also  the  privilege  of  judging  in  cccl'-siasticnl 
cases,  such  as  the  breaking  of  the  law  of  r.bstincncc  from  wine 
between  sunrise  and  sunset ;  but  the  civil  law  is  administered 
by  tlic  chief  of  the  village.  The  court  is  hr  id  every  alternate 
d.iy,  usually  under  a  shed  near  the  residence  of  the  ciiief. 

lieneath  die  grateful  shade  a  mat  is  spread  for  the  accom- 
niodation  of  the  magistrate,  whose  dignity  is  supported  in  the 
large  towns  by  a  guard  of  a  few  soldiers,  who,  armed  with  guns, 
assume  every  attitude  of  iii'g%S  when  in  the  presence,  their 
only  attempt  at  a  soldier-like  bearing  evidently  consisting  in  a 
jirofound  study  of  "standing  at  ease  "  in  the  most  comfortable 
position,  whether  that  position  be  sitting,  or  rather  squatting, 
on  all  fours,  or  in  any  other  attitude  tliat  may  suggest  itself 
'J'he  "  uniform  "  of  the  wr/>s  tf/iomieiir  is  as  varied  as  their 
attitude,  while  the  extremes  of  dwarfs  and  giants  arc  to  be  met 
with  in  ludicrous  contrast.  When  no  important  criminal  case 
is  on  the  /<///>',  the  attention  of  the  court  is  called  to  the 
fr.iming  of  new  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large, 
or  the  revision  of  old  statutes  that  have  become  obnoxious,  or 
unnecessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  country,  in  consequence 
of  change  of  circumstances.  On  these  occasions,  the  principal 
inhabitants  join  in  the  discussion,  which  sometimes  waxes  high 
between  the  disputing  parties. 

The  chief  magistrate  is  usually  attended  by  the  Iman,  who, 
from  time  to  time,  suggests  such  improvements  and  amend- 
ments as  may  occur  to  him,  and  at  the  end  of  every  decision 
he  is  consulted  as  to  whether  the  motion  just  carried  is  in  full 
accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the 
fiiitliful  in  the  Koran.  Each  individual  speaks  seriatim  so  f;ir  as 
his  audience  will  permit  him  to  do  ;  but  the  magistrate  has  the 
privilege  of  curtailing  the  speech  of  any  counsellor  who  maybe 
disjiosed  to  be  voluminous,  or  to  broach  any  obnoxious  subject. 

As  might  be  exi)ected,  the  Kafirs  arc  held  in  considerable 
contempt  by  the  educated  Moslems,  and  are  never  a<hnitted  to 
the  audiences  as  counsellors,  but  only  as  spectators ;  and  no 
Kafir  ever  holds  any  otTice,  however  mean,  as  long  as  a  Moham- 
medan c;ui  be  fouml  to  fulfil  it.  Kafirs  are  liable  to  be  arrested 
for  debt,  and  if  unable  to  discharge  their  liabilities,  may  be  sold 
into  slavery  to  their  creditor  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  at  the 


ex])iration  of  which  they  are  considered  to  have  paid  off  their 
debts.  A  debtor  to  the  state  is  obliged  to  serve  as  a  soldier, 
the  government  finding  his  arms  and  ammunition,  but  each 
soldier  being  obliged  to  find  his  own  food  and  clothing.  Theft 
is  punished  by  a  double  restitution  and  corporal  punishment, 
the  culprit  being  kept  in  prison  at  his  own  expense  until  the 
fine  is  paid.  As  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  accused  is  a 
stranger,  and  incapable  of  supporting  himself  while  in  prison 
in  consequence  of  his  having  no  wife  or  other  relative  resident 
in  the  town,  the  unfortunate  has  no  alternative  but  to  put  him- 
•self  in  pav.n,  ui  to  be  consigned  to  perpetual  slavery. 

This  system  of  pawning  is  very  common  all  over  Guinea. 
It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  trader  to  purchase  a  quantity  of 
goods  at  one  of  the  factories,  and  to  leave  one  of  his  children 
as  a  pledge  with  the  factor  for  the  payment  of  the  debt.  It 
often  happens  that  the  pledge  is  never  redeemed,  and  the  con- 
secjuence  is,  that  at  many  of  the  smaller  flictories  there  are  several 
of  these  pawned  children,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  employed 
as  servants  at  the  fiictories. 

On  the  first  day  of  every  month,  or  in  other  words,  at  every 
new  moon,  the  whole  of  the  prisoners  are  paraded  before  the 
magistrate,  upon  which  occasion  those  whose  sentences  are 
fulfilled  are  permitted  to  go  free,  while  those  still  under  punish- 
ment are  exhibited  before  the  court  as  an  example  to  all  evil- 
doers. The  prisoners  are  allowed  to  jirocure  a  substitute  if 
they  are  able,  and  in  this  way  many  of  the  principal  men  in 
every  town  receive  absolution,  as  it  were,  from  any  crime  they 
may  commit,  for  as  they  all  pos.^css  numerous  slaves,  one  of  these 
.uifortunatc  wretches  is  told  off  to  undergo  the  sentence  passed 
upon  his  master. 

When  any  person  is  accused  of  witchcraft,  he  is  not  iiermitted 
to  adopt  the  substitution  subterfuge,  but  must  himself  suffer 
the  punishment  assigned  to  him  by  a  convocation  of  priests. 
Notwithstanding  the  principal  men  in  every  town  are  professed 
Mohamnv.xlans,  the  fetiche  priests  hold  almost  unlimited  sway 
over  their  wives,  and  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  jircvent 
the  conversion  of  any  of  their  adoraleiises  to  the  Mohammedan 
faith.  Nevertheless,  the  beneficial  elfect  of  the  religion  of  the 
Prophet  is  experienced  b)'  the  traveller,  who  can  alwa)  s  depend 
upon  the  oath  of  the  professed  Moslem,  however  great  the 
temptation  may  be  for  him  to  break  it. 


Ten  Days  ot  Seville  in  1867.—///. 


I'oR  s.ime  days  we  h.id  l>een  attracted  by  an  advertisement 
auiioun.  ing  that  an  exhibiti(m  of  Spanish  and  gipsy  dancing 
would  take  jil.iee  on  Saturday  evening,  and  with  some  hesita- 
tion we  decided  on  attending  it.  We  had  been  some  weeks  in 
Spain,  and  had  hiilierto  seen  no  dancing,  and  we  shi-uld  havebcen 
ashamed  to  return  home  without  any  experience  of  this  branch 
of  nation.d  custom.  We  expected  a  theatre  of  some  sort,  and 
great  was  our  surprise,  and  gieat  the  dismay  of  the  ladies  of 
our  pait\',  when  we  were  ushered  into  a  large  room,  round 
the  sides  of  which  lounged  a  iiumlier  of  men,  smoking  and 
tolking  in  a  very  free-and-easy  manner.     \\'c  were   the   ikst 


foreigners  to  arri\e — perhaps  it  wo-jld  be  more  C(jrrect  to  say 
the  first  visitors,  for  we  afterwards  discovin.d  that  those  we 
foiuid  in  the  room  were  either  private  friends  of  the  per- 
foriMcrs  or  the  perforinerri  thcm.selves.  Our  appear.ince 
created  a  sensation,  and  chairs  •••ere  iniin^yjiatcly  brought 
in  and  fonued  into  an  inner  'inle,  which  hm  to  represent 
the  stalls.  Other  people  *>n\\  began  to  arrive,  and  we  were 
amused  in  watching  a  repetition  of  our  own  feelings  of  sur- 
prise and  disgust  on  the  face  of  eath  new  arrival.  I  imugh 
came,  however,  to  satisfy  us  that  if  we  had  been  (luj<'.d  as  to 
lli^  perfornjance,  v/e  were  not  the  only  people  who  hud  been 
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taken  in.  At  first  tlic  dancing  was  extrcmoly  bad,  I)ut  as  the 
room  filled,  better  ijorformers  were  produced.  Two  gipsies,  a 
young  woman  and  a  boy,  danced  extremely  well  in  a  \xi)- 
animated  style.  The  grace  of  the  dance  depends  entlr..-iy 
on  the  motions  of  the  |)erfoinicrs,  the  figure  being  apparenlly 
left  altogether  to  their  own  imaginations.  The  arms  art 
constantly  in  motion,  and  the  gestures  extremely  graceful, 
but  the  mode  of  moving  the  body  only  from  the  hips  down- 
■I'ards  had  a  very  awkward  eftect,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
girl  before  us,  who  wore  a  most  imgainly  crinoline.  They 
kept  time  by  clapping  their  hands  and  stamping  on  the  floor, 
antl  the  noisier  the  dance  grew  the  more  it  was  applauded 
from  the  benches  behind  us,  where  their  friends  joined  in 
with  their  castanets  and  shouts  of  applause.  Presently  quite 
an  old  woman  joined  them,  and  the  scene  became  very 
grotesque,  the  noise  of  the  stamping  and  dajiping  and 
the  twang  of  the  guitar  growing  faster  and  more  furious,  till 
the  performers  actually  stopped  from  sheer  fatigue,  amid 
thunders  of  applause. 

Next  came  the  bottle  dance,  the  great  event  of  die  evening, 
when  a  young  gipsy  went  through  the  most  wonderful  evolu- 
tions supporting  a  glass  bottle  on  his  head.  He  would 
suddenly  drop  on  one  knee,  spring  to  his  feet  again,  and 
perform  the  most  furious  steps  without  disturbing  for  a 
moment  the  equilibrium  of  the  bottle.  This  was  immensely 
applauded,  and,  in  fact,  throughout,  the  dancers  were  most 
enthusiastically  clapped  by  their  friends  in  the  back  row. 
All,  both  actors  and  audience,  appeared  to  enjoy  it  heartily, 
and  the  whole  scene  was  more  like  a  peasants'  ball  than  a 
paid  theatrical  performance.  The  bored  and  annoyed  ex- 
pression of  the  foreigners  who  had  paid  for  admission  was 
an  amusing  contrast  to  the  enthusiasm  behind  them.  We 
stayed  to  si?e  one  mary  dance,  jirettily  jierformed  by  a  number 
of  Spanish  girls,  before  we  retired,  which  the  heat  and  fumes 
of  the  cigarettes  made  us  soon  very  anxious  to  do.  The  pro- 
gramme concluiicd  with  the  curious  announcement  that  the 
dancing  would  continue  as  long  as  the  company  remained, 
but  we  did  not  feel  inclined  to  test  their  performance  of  this 
plc<lge. 

EASTER   SUSnAV. 

This  day  was  to  be  a  holiday  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  we  had  worked  so  hard  during  the  week  that  we  wer'- 
cjuite  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  The  weather  was  brighter 
and  hotter  than  ever,  and  all  the  bl.ack  worn  during  the  past  week 
being  now  discarded,  every  one  celebrated  the  day  l>v  a[ipear- 
ing  in  gay  and  brilliant  colours.  We  indulged  ourselves  in  the 
luxury  of  a  late  breakfast,  and  for  the  first  time  made  no 
attempt  to  hurry  our  extreuiely  overworked  attendants  in  their 
operations.  During  our  meal  we  regretted,  as  usual,  that  an 
English  breakfast  is  so  ill  understood  in  Sjwin,  where  a  sub- 
stanli.al  repast  of  various  jourses  of  meat  t.ikes  the  place  of 
the  pleasant  meal,  which,  with  their  advantages  of  delicious 
bread  and  fruit,  they  might  set  before  one.  We  fi)und  the 
meat  invariably  hard,  tasteless,  and  coarse,  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  and  the  oily  cooking  only  served 
to  m.ike  it  more  unpalatable.  We  used  to  turn  in  despair 
to  the  eggs,  which  on  the  contrary  were  always  good  and  fresh, 
and  it  would  be  a  startling  calculation  to  reckon  how  many 
were  consumed  by  our  party  alone  before  our  tour  was  over. 
It  is  only  doing  them  justice  to  say  that  they  were  so  invariably 
food  that  we  never  tired  of'  them.     It  must  not.,  however,  be 


supposed  that  our  tho\ights,  relieved  from  the  strain  of  work, 
were  immediately  turned  to  the  pleasures  of  the  t.iblc.  These 
remarks  were  only  introduced  lest  it  should  be  thought  we 
painted  everything  in  too  rosy  hues.  Those  who  go  to  Seville 
in  Holy  Week,  or  for  the  fair,  must  make  up  their  minds  to 
forego  comfort  and  luxury  for  the  time,  anil  to  submit  patiently 
to  obtaining  very  bad  food,  to  wait  long,  and  to  pay  highly 
for  it.  We  have  failed  most  signally  in  our  object  if  we  have 
not  impressed  on  our  readers  that  the  pleasure  we  obtained 
was  cheaply  bought  at  the  price.  There  was  an  iin|)ression 
among  the  visitors  at  our  hotel  that  the  fasts  of  Lent  being 
now  over,  we  might  expect  a  decided  improvement  in  our 
fare  ;  but  the  hope  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed,  and  the 
Sunday  dinner  was  a  repetition  of  all  its  predecessors,  oidy 
ditfering  in  an  increase  of  discomfort  arising  from  the  greater 
number  of  visitors. 

The  morning  service  over  at  the  Consulate,  we  were  glad  to 
escape  from  the  vulgar,  oven-like  little  room  to  the  calm  majesty 
of  the  cathedral.  We  found  no  crowd,  for  there  was  to  be  no 
peculiar  ceremony,  but  an  orderly  congregation  were  devoutly  lis- 
tening while  the  Pope's  letter  was  read,  and  his  solemn  benedic- 
tion pronounced.  After  the  service  a  boy,  mounting  a  ladder, 
extinguished  the  great  taper  which  stands — the  size  of  a 
moderate  column — on  the  north  side  of  the  altar.  We  ought 
to  have  mentioned  it  before,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  a  curiosity, 
being  the  largest  candle  in  the  world  ;  but  the  grandeur  of  the 
cathedral  has  the  effect  of  m.iking  one  disregard  minor  dc'tails, 
which  in  a  smaller  jjlace  would  amuse  and  interest  one.  This 
must  stand  as  our  excuse  for  passing  over  many  things  which 
elsewhere  we  might  have  thought  worthy  of  notice,  but  which 
we  here  regarded  as  trifles.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service 
the  five  officiating  bishops,  who  were  themselves  dothed  in 
magnificent  vestments,  dressed  the  Archbishop  before  the  high 
altar  in  the  scarlet  robes  of  a  cardinal,  in  which  he  passed 
down  the  aisle,  blessing  the  people  as  he  went  with  uplifted 
hand.  We  still  lingered  in  the  f:athedral ;  for  day  by  day,  as  it 
grew  more  familiar,  we  had  learnt  to  love  it  more  and  more, 
and  we  wished  before  we  left  it  for  ever  to  drink  in  deeply  of 
its  .sweet  influence.  Architecture  so  perfect  as  this  is  a  thing 
not  to  be  described,  not  to  be  criticised,  only  to  be  felt  and  to 
be  enjoyed.  Would  that  a  shrine  which  is,  as  it  were,  conse- 
j  (rated  by  its  own  sujjreme  beauty,  were  sanctified  yet  more 
truly  by  a  religion  as  free  from  blemish  as  it  is  itself  1 — that 
no  superstition,  no  mimimery,  and  no  narrowliess  should  defile 
the  natural  grandeur  of  its  precincts.  Hut  where,  alas,  can  we 
find  such  a  faith  practised  upon  earth  ? 

When  the  heat  had  a  little  abatetl  in  the  aftrrnoon,  we 
drove  out  to  the  fair,  passing  by  some  hundreds  of  horses, 
who  smothered  us  with  dust  as  they  trotteci  along  the  san<ly 
roads,  pursued  by  their  motmtcd  dtivcrs  in  picturesque 
costume.  On  reaching  our  destination,  we  found  the  tents 
empty,  as  the  fashionable  world  were  still  at  the  bull-fight— 
the  first  and  best  of  the  season,  as  we  were  told  on  all  sides. 
While  we  waited  for  their  return,  we  walked  down  the  long  line 
of  booths,  where  toys  and  confectionery  were  dis]ilayi'd  for 
sale.  The  great  majority  of  the  toys  might  have  been  bought 
in  the  Lowther  Arcade  or  at  any  connnon  Knglish  fair ;  but 
some  were  .so  intensely  national  that  we  thought  them 
worthy  of  a  minute  inspection.  Of  these  the  most  f|naint 
were  sinall  models  of  the  Pnsos  for  chi'dren  to  |)lay  with, 
taking  the   place  of  the  well-remembered  horse  and  cart  of 
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our  owii  childhood.  Thus  they  ainuse  their  nurseries  witli 
representations  of  our  l-onl's  Passion  and  the  Virgin's  sorrow 
us  they  do  tiic  crowd  in  the  street  on  a  larger  scale.  Next  we 
noticed  numbers  of  dolls  with  only  the  Iiead  and  hands  formed, 
wliich,  fr(jn)  the  expression  of  their  faces,  were  evidently  in- 
tended lor  dressing  as  .saints  or  virgins,  but  which  in  their 
actual  state  looked  eminently  absurd.  'J'he  numbers  of  toy 
bulls  displayed  the  national  taste,  as  the  horses  in  an  ICnglish 
toy-shop  do  our  own.  Some  of  the  booths  were  entirely  filled 
with  Andalusian  knives — loni.%  curved,  and  ])oiiited,  clasped 
weapons — too  frecpiently  and  f.il.illy  used  by  these  hot-bloodetl 
southerners,  who  employ  them  indiscriminately  in  cutting  up 
their  dinner  or  avenging  their  affronts.  In  spite,  however,  of 
their  bad  and  bloody  reputation,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  fuid  anywhere  in  Tanope  a  more  peaceful  and  civil  crowd. 
During  the  whole  day  we  did  not  see  one  ipiarrel  or  a  single 
drunken  man,  and  with  one  insignificant  exception  our  party — 
foreign  and  peculiar  as  we  must  have  seemed  to  the  eyes  of  the 
natives — wandered  about  everywhere  as  unmolested  as  if  we 
had  been  in  Hyde  Park.  No  beverage  more  potent  than 
sarsaparilla  or  tixiia  ficsca  is  consumed,  and  the  resulting 
sobriety  makes  one  blush  to  think  of  the  contrast  with  an 
English  crowd  of  the  same  class. 

We  thence  proceeded  to  e.vaniine  the  confectionery  stalls, 
and  tasted  some  of  their  stores,  fueling  that  their  preserved 
fruits  were  as  good  as  they  looked  inviting.     'J'he  swarms  of 
bees  and  wasps,   Iv.nvever,   kept  us   at  a  respectful  distance. 
Some  of  the  women  at   these   stalls  wore   large  black  hats, 
like   those  of  the  Welsh,   but   otherwise  we  could   not   find 
much  peculiar  female  costume.     On  returning  to  the  fashion- 
a')!:  quarter  we  found  that  the  aristocrats  had  returned  from  the 
bidl-l'ight  and  were   taking  possession   of  tlieir   tents,  sitting 
down    to   receive  visitors   in  their  niiniatme  saloons  with  as 
much   composure   as  if   they   had   not   been   subject   to  the 
gaze   of    every   passer-by,    who   thronged   round    their   open 
doors.      A   kind   friend   had   provided   us   with   a   ticket   of 
admission  to  one  of  the  circiilo  (club)  tents,  a  grand  circular 
pavilion,  in   which,  resting  hixmiousl)-,  we  watched  the  crowd 
l)romen.iding  uj)  and  down.     It  was  a  curious  and  a  pleasant 
sight,   for   all   ranks   .seemed   mingled   in    happy   enjoyment. 
There  were  beautifully  dressed  ladies,  in  delicate  silks  which 
in    England    would   be   considered    only  suitable   for  a  ball- 
room, walking    next   to  peasant  women    in    their   smart   and 
common  costume.     And  both  were  at  their  ease;   the  ladies 
in  tlieir  while  lace  mantillas  (the  most  becoming  dress  in  the 
world,  by-the-bye)  did  not  seem  to  despise  their  companion.s, 
nor  did  the  \)easanls  shrink  from  the  fine  ladies.     How  is  it 
that  in   England  we  never  see  a  scene  of  this  kind  ?     What 
would  the  f.ishionable  crowd  in  Rotten  Row  think  of  a  p.irty 
of   hcusemaids  in  their  Siiiiday  clothes,  who  should  display 
their  finery   amongst    them  ?      Would  any  poor   woman   in 
London,   donning    her    best,    ever    dream   of    intruding    for 
pleasure  into  that  walk,  public  though  it  is  for  all— Reform 
League  meetings  alone  excepted?     And  yet  one  would  have 
thought  th.it  class  distinctions  were  more  strictly  adhered  to 
in  Spain  than   in  our  own  free  country.     However  tliis    may 
he,  it  seemed   to  us  a  pleasant  custom,  and  more  likely  to 
produce  .1  kindly  feeling  than  when  the  poor  only  stand,  as 
with  us,  to  gaze  at  the  pleasures    in   which    they  make   no 
attempt  to  join.     It   was  pleasant  to  watch  so  many  happy 
faces,  whose  owner-;  were  as  content  with  tliemselves  in  their 


clean  muslin  dresses  and  with  bright  flowers  coquettishly  stuck 
in  their  dark  shining  hair,  as  were  their  wealthier  neighbours 
in  silk  and  lace. 

We  had  heard  much  of  the  extravagance  of  the  Spanish 
ladies,  who  were  said  to  know  and  care  for  nothing  save  dress, 
nud  certainly  if  it  be  so,  their  labour  is  not  lost,  for  more 
tastefully-dressed  women  we  never  saw  in  any  country.  The 
climate  allows  of  more  delicate  tints  than  could  be  worn  in 
London,  and  their  skilful  mantua-makers  do  full  justice  to 
their  slender  and  graceful  figures. 

As  there  was  to  be  a  ball  at  night,  many  of  the  ladies  had 
come  down  to  the  fair  prepared  for  it,  and  in  manj  instances 
the  beautiful  dresses  attracted  attention  to  faces  which  were 
well  worthy  of  notice.  The  ladies  were  much  lighter  in  com- 
plexion than  the  peasants,  showing  that  there  is  some  founda- 
tion for  the  idea  that  a  fair  skin  is  a  sign  of  aristocratic  race  in 
Spain,  and  marking  a  mixture  of  Moorish  blood  among  the 
people.  The  latter,  however,  have  gained  in  size  and  muscle 
from  the  connection,  and  the  diminutive  Hidalgo  looks  puny 
and  insignificant  by  the  side  of  the  sturdy  peasant. 

A  crowd  of  carriages  filled  with  cipially  well-dressed  people 
thronged  the  drive,  and  laid  themselves  out  for  admiration  or 
criticism,  more  frequently  deserving  the  former  than  the  latter. 
The  whole  scene  was  so  novel  and  eticertaining,  that  we  re- 
turned again  in  the  evening,  when  we  found  the  amusements 
still  going  on  beneath  the  light  of  a  brilliant  Easter  moon, 
which  almost  turned  night  into  day. 

There  was  a  grand  ball  at  the  "  Circulo  de  los  Labradores," 
or,  "Country  Gentlemen's  Club,"  and  the  gay  tent  was  brilliandy 
lighted  and  thronged  with  well-dressed  people.  As  the  curtains 
were  ojien  towards  the  road,  we  stood  among  the  crowd,  and 
amused  ourselves  widi  watching  the  dancing,  which,  to  eyes 
accustomed  to  London  ball-rooms,  appeared  more  dignified 
than  animated.  Quadrilles  and  polkas  seemed  most  in  favour; 
but  the  pauses  between  each  dance  were  so  tedious — at  all 
events,  to  us  who  stood  without — that  we  almost  fancied  our- 
selves back  again  still  waiting  for  the  i)rocessions  !  All  the 
gentlemen  who  were  not  dancing,  wore  their  hats  and  smoked 
cigarettes,  which  gave  an  odd  apiicarance  to  what  otherwise 
was  evidently  a  very  fashionable  entertainment.  We  were 
still  more  amused  at  the  scenes  in  all  the  small  private  tents, 
and  at  all  the  various  amusements  going  on.  Peeping  into 
one,  we  might  see  a  lady  at  the  piano,  playing  or  singing, 
and,  diough  of  course  the  din  outside  prevented  any  but  the 
shrillest  notes  from  reaching  our  ears,  we  could  hear  the 
apiilausc  of  her  friends,  in  which  the  crowd  at  the  door  he- 
(luently  joined,  without  exciting  any  remark  or  giving  annoyance 
to  the  ijerformer.  Passing  on,  we  might  see  in  the  next 
a  few  couples  dancing  solemnly  round  in  the  limited  sp.ice 
which  was  all  the  tents  could  aflbrd,  and  this,  too,  without  any 
apparent  objection  to  the  gaze  and  criticism  of  the  hundreds 
of  passers-by.  It  was  certainly  most  amusing  for  us,  as  we 
could  as  it  were  move  constantly  from  one  society  to  another, 
and  witness  die  doings  of  each  ;  but  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  ours  was  the  best  point  of  observation,  and  that  the  little 
p.irties  in  the  tents  must  have  been  exceedingly  "  slow  "  for 
those  who  luul  the  honour  of  an  invitation  to  them. 

We  walked  on  to  the  gif'sy  (piarter,  >\here  we  found  the 
tents  much  larger,  ami  gracefiilly  draped  with  white  muslin  and 
linen,  looking  much  smarter  than  those  we  had  just  left. 
Picturesque  groups  of  women  were  sitting  before  the  doors  of 
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llicsc,  fryinj!  batter-cakes  over  brightly-blazing  braseros,  ami 
WL'  luul  some  (liflicully  in  pcrsihuliiig  them  that  we  neither 
wanteil  to  taste  these  nor  to  have  our  fortunes  told,  'i'he 
gipsies,  however,  kept  their  anniscments  more  to  themselves 
than  the  fashionable  people  had  done,  and  most  of  the  tents 
were  ".losed,  but  in  many  the  sound  of  the  guitar  and  the 
clappiMj  of  hands,  announced  that  dancing  was  going  on  within, 
or  bursii  of  ajiplaiise  would  mark  that  it  was  over. 

'i'he  moon  li;.^hled  up  everything  so  wonderfully,  that  we 
should  almost  have  forgotten  that  midnight  was  approaching, 
had  not  fatigue  at  last  driven  us  home,  thinking  as  we  went 
that  we  had  never  before  spent  an  Master  day  in  so  strange  or 
so  unortho(lo.\  a  fashion. 


r.ASTKR    MONDAY. 


f)ur  last  day  in  Seville  I  We  were  somewhat  loth  to  think 
how  soon  we  must  turn  our  backs  on  so  much  thai  was  inte- 
resting, but  we  could  now  enjoy  that  feeling  of  satisfaction,  so 
well-known  to  travellers,  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  one's 
jiilgrimage  was  satisfactorily  accomplished,  and,  with  the  in- 
[■•  'itude  of  humanity  both  abroad  and  at  home,  we  almost 
despised  past  pleasure  as  we  looked  forward  to  the  future. 
Now  that  we  had  seen  it,  Seville  seemed  almost  to  fade  before 
the  name  of  (Iranada,  the  place  of  the  most  pictures(iuc  asso- 
ciations in  Kurojie,  and,  to  make  full  confession,  it  was  pleasant 
to  feel  that  we  should  soon  be  free  from  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  the  crowded  town. 

AVe  were  determined,  however,  to  make  the  most  of  the 
time  which  remained  to  us,  and  therefore  went  early  to  the 
fair,  finding  it  as  crowded  as  ever.  It  looked  as  if  no  one  had 
left  their  jilaces  since  the  previous  night.  The  Duchesse  de 
Monlpensier  and  all  her  family  were  sitting  in  their  tent 
talking,  laughing,  and  reading  aloud,  (piite  regardless  of  the 
crowds  of  peoiile  who  were  peeping  at  them  beneath  the  aloes 
and  flowers  with  which  the  jilace  was  adorned.  The  roval 
children  seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  afiair  as  a  picnic,  but  the 
idea  of  a  picnic  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  spectators, 
was  a  curious  one  to  us.  We  ourselves  soon  returned  to  our 
old  places  in  the  "  Circulo "  tent,  and  sat  for  a  long  time 
watching  the  horses  which  were  being  sold.  Many  of  them 
were  very  fine  animals,  and  were  well  ridden  by  their  gentle- 
man purchasers,  among  whom  it  seemed  to  be  the  fashion,  to- 
day, to  wear  the  Andalusian  dress.  The  principal  point  in  their 
judgment  of  a  horse,  appeared  to  be  its  capacity  for  stopping 
short  in  the  middle  of  a  fast  canter,  and,  as  scores  of  men  were 
practising  this  trick  in  the  drive  before  us,  we  had  ample 
oppcjrtunity  of  judging  both  horses  and  riders.  We  observed 
here,  as  we  did  elsewhere  in  Spain,  the  remarkably  good 
temper  of  the  horses ;  we  scarcely  saw  one  obstinate  or  restive 
liorse  in  the  whole  counlr)'.  We  are  not  able  to  say  if  this  be 
the  result  of  the  natural  disposition  of  the  animals,  or  proceeds 
from  .some  virtue  in  their  riders,  or  in  their  system  of  training, 
hiherited  from  their  Arab  predecessors  in  Andalusia  ;  but  from 
whatever  cause,  it  is  a  i)leasant  result,  and  one  which  we  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  more  usual  at  home.  Proverbially  cruel 
as  Spaniards  are  to  their  be.ists,  we  never  saw  any  signs  of 
it  in  men  on  horseback.  Their  riding-whips  are  of  the  most 
preposterous  length,  but  seemed  more  for  ornament  than  use, 
and  were  certainly  not  required.  The  horses  which  were  ex- 
posed for  sale  had  their  manes  and  tails  ])laited  up  with 
ribbon,  and  tluir  riders  n.'r"**'  invariably  used  tlie  high  Anda- 


lusian saddles,  so  awkward  to  o\ir  eyes,  but  apparently  giving 
as  good  a  seat  as  our  own. 

Quite  a  sensation  was  created  by  the  ajipearance  of  <i 
young  lady  on  horseback,  and  the  gentleman  who  escorted  her 
looked  as  if  he  considered  himself  the  hero  of  the  d.ay.  Later 
in  the  afternoon,  however,  her  plain  grey  habit  was  quite  c.ist 
into  the  sh.ade  by  another  fair  rider  wearing  a  kind  of  adapta- 
tion of  the  .\ndalusian  dress,  consisting  of  a  round  hat,  a  black 
velvet  jacket  over  a  white  body  and  scarlet  sash,  and  a  bright 
blue  skirt.  Such  a  habit  would  have  made  a  sensation  in 
Rotten  Row,  and  it  was  evidently  intended  that  it  should  do 
.so  at  Seville.  The  happy  face  of  the  young  Amazon  made  us 
sympathise  with  her  triumph,  and  ho|)e  that  her  e.xample  would 
do  something  towards  abolishing  the  stupid  prejudice  which 
now  exists  in  Spain  against  ladies  riding  for  pleasure.  In  ft 
country  where  so  much  travelling  has  to  be  done  on  horseback, 
the  prejudice  is  peculiarly  absurd. 

Leaving  the  fair,  we  were  again  disappointed  at  the 
"  Caridad,"  by  finding  the  chapel  locked  up,  and  the  public 
excluded ;  but  whether  this  w.as  on  account  of  the  liiir  being 
considered  a  godless  event  discountenanced  by  the  Church,  or 
because  all  the  ofticials  had  gone  off  to  .imuse  then- .selves,  and 
had  taken  the  key  with  them,  we  could  not  discover.  We 
made  every  effort  to  mollify  the  sternn:;ss  of  the  old  porter, 
but  all  in  vain,  and  we  had  to  le.ave  Seville  without  peeping 
behind  the  veils  which  concealed  Murillo's  pictures  of  the 
Infant  Christ  and  St.  John,  two  lovely  works,  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  photographs  with  which  we  were  obliged  to 
content  ourselves.  We  were  afterwards  all  the  more  annoyed 
at  our  e.xclusion,  by  finding  that  the  hospital  itself  was  a-s 
much  worth  seeing  as  the  Chapel  of  the  "Caridad." 

In  the  afternoon,  the  second  great  bull-fight  was  to  take 
place,  and  our  party  was  divided,  some  w  ishing  to  be  present,  and 
others  to  view  it,  as  we  had  before  arranged,  from  the  top  of  the 
Giralda.  We  will  ask  our  readers  to  excuse  us  from  giving 
an  account  of  the  butchery  witnessed  by  those  who  were  in  the 
ami)hitheatre,  and  to  take  a  more  distant  and  more  uncommon 
view  of  the  scene.  When  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  tower, 
we  found  that  we  were  not  the  only  people  who  had  thought  of 
this  point  of  observation,  though,  we  suspect,  from  a  very  dif- 
ferent reason.  A  party  of  Spaniards — men,  women,  and  boys 
—had  taken  up  their  position  already,  and  were  e.agerly  talking 
of  the  coming  fight.  From  the  immense  height  the  whole 
scene  looked  like  a  miniature,  and  we  were  obliged  to  use  our 
glasses  in  order  to  distinguish  anything  clearly.  The  crowd  in 
the  amphitheatre  looked  like  a  swarm  of  black  ants,  though 
here  and  there  gay  dots  of  colour  showed  where  ladies  were 
sitting  among  the  men.  The  royal  box  was  occupied,  but  we 
could  not  distinguish  the  figures  in  it.  On  the  previous  day, 
the  whole  of  the  Due  de  Montpensicr's  family,  including  a 
child  in  its  nurse's  arms,  had  been  present  to  enjoy  the  sport 
.^s  the  duchess  had  not  been  well  enough  to  attend  the  cathe- 
dral services  during  tlie  preceding  week,  we  were  surprised  at 
her  presence  at  the  bull-fight,  to  our  ideas  a  much  more  trying 
spectacle ;  but  her  Royal  Highness  is  said  to  share  with  her 
sister  a  passionate  taste  for  the  national  amusement,  which  has 
their  constant  jiatronage,  though  we  were  told  the  best  class  of 
ladies  in  Spanish  society  are  now  withdrawing  their  countenance 
from  it. 

I'resently  we  s.iw  the  bull  dash  into  the  arena,  lookint; 
to  us  no  larger  than  a  tly.  and  the  fight  began.     It  w.as  exactly 
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what  has  so  often  been  described.  We  could  sec  the  bande- 
rillos  exciting  the  poor  brute  with  their  red  and  yellow  cloaks ; 
we  could  watch  his  furious  charges,  and  make  out  with  the  aid 
of  our  glasses  the  agile  leaps  of  the  assailants  over  the  pali- 
sades. In  a  few  minutes  wc  could  see  a  number  of  short 
javelins  sticking  in  his  neck,  and  could  even  observe  the 
unwillingness  of  the  poor  horses  to  meet  a  second  charge  of 
their  terrible  foe.  Fortunately,  the  distance  hid  the  sickening 
details  of  their  slaughter  from  our  eyes,  and,  as  it  happened, 
the  three  bulls  that  met  their  deaths  while  we  continued  at  our 
post,  were  killed  ')ut  of  our  sight,  hidden  by  the  wall  of  the 
amphitheatre,  so  t!iat  we  only  knew  the  fight  was  over  by  the 
fierce  sally  of  a  fiesh  victim.  One  of  the  bulls  appeared  at 
first  unwilling  to  fi(.ht,  and  trotted  coolly  away  from  his  enemies, 
provoking  a  cry  of  derision  from  our  neighbours  on  the  tower 
and  an  angry  shout  from  the  distant  multitude.  One  tremen- 
dous cheer  reached  our  ears,  and  wc  afterwards  learnt  that  it 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  bull  tossing  one  horse  and  its 
rider  into  the  air.  The  man  fell  unhurt,  and  was  rescued ;  the 
horse  fortunately  fell  dead  to  the  ground,  thus  meeting  a  more 
speedy  and  merciful  death  than  most  of  its  wretched  comrades. 
To  those  on  the  tower  the  scene  was  undoubtedly  exciting, 
but  those  who  had  a  better  view,  foimd  that  horror  and  disgust 
at  the  heartless  cruelty  of  the  whole  performance  overwhelmed 
all  other  feelings,  and  the  only  satisfaction  obtained  by  them, 
was  in  finding  that  their  sentiments  were  shared  by  some  of 
the  foreigners  present. 

When  the  third  bull  had  met  his  inevitable  fate,  we  left  the 


Oiralda,  and  with  our  minds  filled  with  images  of  crowding 
multitudes,  bloodthirsty  excitement,  ar  .  horrid  cruelty,  we 
entered  the  ( ath.edral.  What  a  contrast  was  there  I  We  were 
almost  alone,  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Seville  were 
cither  at  the  btdl  l"ight  or  the  fair  ;  there  was  not  even  a  licpg.ir 
to  be  seen.  Now  the  time  was  (duie,  it  was  har<l  to  bid  it 
farewell,  and  to  think  that  in  all  probability  we  slioidd  never 
again  revel  in  its  beauty,  never  again  be  sootheil  by  its  calm 
majesty.  Eroni  our  constant  visits  we  had  grown  so  much 
attached  to  it,  tliat  we  seemed  like  parting  from  .1  second  Iwime, 
and  we  realised  all  we  were  le.ivin^:;,  now  th.it  we  saw  it  fiir  the 
last  time.  Never  belore  had  it  looked  so  be.iiuifiil  as  then, 
when  the  brightest  of  all  the  bright  suns  th.at  h.id  shone  on  us 
in  Spain  was  casting  the  glowing  colours  of  the  windows  upon 
the  bro.ad  vacant  floor,  aiul  lighting  up  the  long  perspectives 
of  the  aisles  with  a  bright  goUleii  ha/e.  ^\'e  jiersiiaded  one  of 
the  few  men  whom  we  found  in  the  c.uhedral  to  lift  a  curt.iin 
for  a  moment,  that  we  might  see  Murillo's  picture  of  the 
Guardian  Angel,  which  hangs  near  the  western  door,  lint 
where  all  around  was  so  perfect,  the  eye  seemed  incapable  of 
estimating  a  canvas,  however  masterly.  It  hardly  seenicd 
needed  here.  Seville  Cathedral,  we  thought,  was  perfect,  and 
one  can  add  nothing  to  perfection. 

With  these  feelings  we  left,  and  in  leaving  closed  our  visit 
and  our  story.  The  following  morning  saw  us  on  our  way  to 
Cadiz,  to  see  on  the  road  much  that  was  beautiful  and  much 
that  was  interesting,  but  nothing  which  had  power  to  efface  the 
remembrance  of  those  bright  "  Ten  Days  at  SeN-ille." 
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I  AWOKE,  as  I  have  said,  one  morning  to  the  consciousness 
that  my  funds  were  desjierately  low ;  barely  sufficient,  after 
calculation,  to  take  me  back  to  Moscow.  To  write  to  St. 
Petersburg  for  a  remittance  was  out  of  the  ([uestion,  the 
ditficullies,  dangers,  and  formalities  militated  against  such  a 
I'Tocceding ;  banking-houses  there  are  none  in  Orenburg,  as  in 
most  other  Russian  towns.  Another  and  eijually  serious 
motive  for  a  huiried  departure,  was  an  anxiety  to  catch  the  last 
boat  up  the  Volga  before  the  close  of  the  navigation  season. 
The  frosts  were  setting  in,  and  three  days  of  severe  weather 
might  have  caused  me  a  long  detention.  Therefore,  securing  a 
fodorojnayd  (an  order  for  horses),  I  made  my  hasty  farewells  to 
my  hosts,  and  left  the  place  early  one  morning  in  an  open  cart 
with  two  poor-looking  quadrupeds.  I  had  some  tea  and  sugar, 
and  in  passing  through  the  town  I  took  in  a  store  of  water- 
melons and  grapes.  The  melons  were  a  penny  a  piece,  and  the 
grapes  only  one  penny  per  pound. 

Bequeathing  n  y  becUling  to  Andre,  and  smoking  the  pipe 
of  peace  and  rellection,  I  threw  myself  into  the  cart  and 
posted  back  to  the  Volga. 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  first  stage  from  Orenburg  was 
a  retired  soldier.  He  told  me  a  pitiable  tale  of  illness  and 
distress.     .His  pay — a   miserable  dole — was  not  sufficient  fi)r 


the  maintenance  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  family.  He 
begged  of  travellers,  occasionally  he  imiiosed  upon  them,  and 
to  such  as  I — tiavelling  in  an  open  cart,  cheaply,  without  any 
covering — he  offered  kashmas  (felts)  for  sale.  He  offered  me 
one — three  yarils  long  by  two  yards  wide — for  three  roubles — 
but  I  could  not  spare  even  that  money. 

I  ar.-ived  at  liu/.uluk  cold  and  weary,  nnd  so  shaken  tli.it 
the  pain  in  my  chest  was  insulTerable.  I  passed  the  night  in  the 
station-house  ;  there  is  no  charge  for  sleejjing,  or  for  passing 
whole  weeks  in  the  station-houses  on  Russian  highways. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  was  awakened  by  the  peasartt  who 
kept  the  place.  The  horses,  he  announced,  would  soon  be  at 
the  door;  "but  was  I  willing  to  travel  with  a  lady?"  He  would 
give  me  a  hooded  cart ;  the  expense  would  be  shared,  and  a 
third  horse  could  be  afforded,  still  with  a  saving  to  myself. 
The  lady  was  young,  and  fi)reign,  and  was  in  distress.  She 
had  been  long  waiting  for  an  ojiportunity  in  liuzuluk. 

I  put  some  ([uestions  to  llic  man.  This  was  not  the 
peasant  I  had  seen  belore.      I  was  now  tiavelling  post.     The 

hut  at  whiili   Mr.  E and  1   had  put  up  before  was  the 

stage-house  of  a  contractor  under  the  (iovernment.  This  was 
(lovernment  post ;  that  had  been  free  posting.  I  reflected  and 
ac  luiesccd. 
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Haviiif!  breakfasted  on  tea  and  a  fresh  cgj,',  I  drove  up  to  a 
house  wliere  tlie  young  l.idy  was  already  advised  of  tny  coming. 
1  had  not  long  to  wait.  In  a  few  niin\ites  there  <  ame  out  a 
lady  robed  in  a  furred,  blai k  s.itin  duak,  with  a  kirgc,  wadded, 
quilted,  l)la(k  silk  tap  or  liead-pieec  (kaj'ir).  Her  face  was 
covered  with  a  thic  k  black  fall.  Her  luggage  consisted  of  a 
argp  bundle,  and  a  couple  of  large  soft  pillows,  which  a  maid 
brought  down.  ApolDgising  for  having  kei'tnie  wailing,  the  la<ly 
got  into  llie  cart,  aad  wa\ing  her  hand  to  the  maid,  crieil  out 
in  a  clear,  silvery  voi<e,  ''  I'oshol  '." 

I  had  heard  that  voice  before,  and  instantly  I  knew  wlio 


put  me  at  my  ease.  To  her,  evidently,  there  was  no  novelty, 
strangeness,  or  awkwardness  in  the  position. 

Mrs.  S ,  as  1  shall  call  her  (her  hu-^band,  she  naively 

confessed,  called  her  MiiifoiiisUi),  had  left  without  taking  any 
breakfast,  i'l  order  not  to  detain  me.  So  it  was  arranged  that 
at  the  next  stage  there  should  be  tea,  eggs,  and  all  that  could 
be  obtained  in  the  way  of  refreshments. 

At  I\lstanofsk(ie,  which  was  the  next  Mage,  we  declared  our 
intention  of  staying  an  hour,  and  orilcred  \\w  s,imoviir  (tea-urn) 
with  everything  else  that  could  be  provided  for  a  meal. 

A  bill  of  fare,  glazed  and  framed,  hung  on  the  wall.    "  Tea— 
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my  fair  companion  was,  '-This  is  an  a^^rcc.iblc  surprise," 
I  said  ;  "  I  think  h.we  seen  you  before.' 

She  started,  and  made  an  exclamation. 

"  It  was  a  dark  night  when  I  first  made  your  acquaintance  at 
the  fair  here,  so  I  did  not  recognise  the  house.   I  was  not  alone." 

Then  she  remembered  it  all,  an<l  we  soon  fell  info 
conversation. 

She  was  a  German,  but  had  resided  sever.1l  years  in  Russia, 
and  had  married  a  Polish  oHicial  in  the  Russian  service.  She 
was  young,  pretty,  clever,  and  entertaining,  and  the  romance 
of  the  circumstance  of  our  encounters,  gave  (]uite  a  zest  to 
our  companionship. 

My  position,  it  is  true,  with  a  young  and  pretty  woman, 
was  rather  delicate,  but  the  buoyancy  of  spirits,  the  raroir 
fairc  of  the  lady,  acquired  by  her  through  a  lengthened  resi- 
dence in   Russia,  together  with  her  matronly  manners,   soon 


soup— cutlets— wood  jiartridges— .c,-/(V-  (ic  citron.'  Ihit,  to  O'  i 
great  chagrin,  nullifying  all  this  there  was  written  across  the 
bill,  in  a  large  bold  hand,  with  many  a  splutter,  showing  that 
the  pen  had  been  split  in  the  operation,  '^^i'.'  a ! " 

It  was  .about  mid-day,  and  if  the  superscription  belied  the 
bill  of  fare,  well  and  good. 

A  man  shuffled  into  the  room. 

"  What  will  you  have  ? " 

"  The  urn  first,  at  once." 

"  Vcs,  sir,  yes,  at  once.  It  will  be  ready  in  a  moment. 
What  else,  sir  ?     What  ivould  the  lady  be  ]ileased  to  have  ?  " 

"  A  plate  of  soup." 

"  Sorry,  very  sorry ;  but  anything  else.  Yes,  sir,  we  have 
everything  else,"  he  added,  confidently  and  apologetically  after 
a  short  pause,  rubbing  his  sleepy-looking  and  unwashed  face 
confusedly  with  a  very  dirty  handkerchief 
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"A  (iillct  tluii  ;  ImiiK  .slurii!"  niLTry,  lure  is  the  Mil  of  Uh:"     '[\k-  [xmh-  m,in  M'liiinl  t.i  lie 

The   iii.iii    ^liilUil    aliuiil,    l.jnkcd   .isk.mco,   riiMpi-il   il.nvn  n  il.iiiily  luivft  of  ri..\>nii. 
tho  talilc   \Mlh    Ills  h.iiulki.'i(hu'l',  Mrckhing   iiiMily  iii^  wmmIc  !         Siiild.iily  luihinkiii.i,' hiiinir,  lir  lu-he.l  mil  ut'ilu' lkhii.  .iml 

length  ovL-r  it.     Tluii  he  iikaciI  the  talilc,  and  nK.M-d  a  lii.iir,  n  iiinied  »ilh  ,i  wucidiii  li.ml  i  niii.iiiiin.i;  ,i  m)II|i  railed  .v/.  ■//  (sour 

finally  he  adjusted  ih.'  l>ill  of  faie  a-ain.4  the  wall  and  lul.l.ed  laliha-e,  hue  kwheat,  and  l.eef,  and  lal ),  HJn.  h  he  had  seized 

"''''•  from  a  party  ol  iiea>anl>  who  were  rcf^dinj;  theniseKe-.  hard  li\. 

IlisproccediML;-,  were  Very  eci  entric  ;  his  fate  and  no:,e  were  A  inii^:;  of .///,/«  was  ne\l  >el  lieloie  u>,  vvhii  h  «a,  IoHohuI 

very  red;  his  little  eyes,  half-tloscd,  were  deep  sunken  in  their  hy  the  urn. 

sockets,  and  his  knees  and  hands  trembled.     His  dishevelleil  These  negotiations  were  liarely  (omludeil  when  up  dashed 

parti-coloured   locks   stragj^led  over  his   forehead    and  stood  a  rumbling  A;/<(//A;«,  antl  in  laaie  two  oificers. 


ON  Tlli-:  sriilTES— CAMKI.S   AND    r.\RTAI!:i. 


up  on  his  head.  For  all  the  world  he  looked  like  a  well-used 
print  map  standing  on  end.  He  seemed  to  be  a  victim  to 
strong  libations,  or  of  tyranny  and  persecution  ;  very  likely  he 
was  suffering  from  both  ;  so  besotted,  so  scared  he  looked;  so 
feeble  and  timorous  he  was.  I  thought  of  the  hand  th.at  had 
made  the  superscription  on  the  bill  of  fare  ;  penhance  that 
hand — and  those  of  many  other  Russian  travellers,  of  "  lords '' 
or  CIniioriiiks,  whose  expectations  that  bill  of  fare  had  raised 
and  disappointed — had  knocked  the  wits  out  of  the  pitiful 
object  before  me. 

Still  he  assured  me  that  I  miglit  name  anything  but  cutlets; 
it  so  happened  he  was  alone,  there  was  no  one  to  cook. 

"Is  there  then  no  partridge,  x\o  ^rlir  ilc  citronl     Nothing?" 
This  he  would  not  admit.     AVe  might  name  something  else. 
It  was  true  that  game  was  scarce,  that  there  was  no  meat  in  the 
village,  and  that  the  hens  had  ceased  laying,  but  "  I  pray  your 
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TItl-   CArTAlNS  ..r   TUR  MNT.— MV   PNTMY— AN  AI.TPPCATinV. 

The  ofli(  ers  were  boisterous,  and  the  cause  of  this  was 
betrayed  on  their  flushed  faces  and  by  a  bottle  whidi  they 
called  a  shtof,  which  they  brought  in  with  them. 

They  were  capt.iins  of  a  regiment  of  the  line,  tlint  arm  of 
the  Russian  service  whi(  h  is  (jfficered  by  "nobles"  of  a  very 
inferior  clas.s.  These  two  were  very  rough  spjecimens  of  their 
kind.  The  elder  man,  who  was  evidently  gentler  born,  h.ul 
tV.e  aiipearance  of  a  prolligate  ;md  scapegrace.  I  fcjnued  this 
opinion  of  him  not  alone  from  his  looks  ,ind  behaviour,  but 
also  from  his  speech.  He  was  saying  to  his  companion  ,is  llu  y 
both  entered  :  "  Yes,  that  was  a  good  lierth  in  the  Conuniss,irial. 
I  had  a  good  time  of  it  when  1  had  the  ]/roviiling  of  the  forage 
,ind  all  that,  and  I  w.inned  ni\  h.md,.  too.  1  i  an  tell  you.  It 
wa,  the  bnmdy  that  ruined  ine.  Well,  it  is  th.it  now  that  con- 
solea  me.     I'liu  !  ' 
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The  other  man's  coat  was  perfectly  new.  From  the  con- 
versation of  the  two,  it  appeared  that  he  now  held  the  lucrative 
post  of  wh...h  the  other  was  deploring  the  loss.  His  hands 
seemed  altogether  warm ;  he  had  a  prosperous  air ;  he  also 
paraded  a  purse  stuffed  with  crisp  notes,  and  he  spoke  with  a 
tone  of  h  ipcrior  authority,  seeming  to  exercise  a  certain  influence 
over  his  crestfallen  friend.  He  was  a  stalwart,  fair-haired  Russ, 
and  in  his  style  and  knowledge  of  things  there  breathed  the 
cadet  and  the  automaton  soldier.  He  was  also  flushed  and  elated. 

Hearing  \rrs.  S and  myself  conversing  in  German,  this 

man  in  a  mocking  voice,  and,  in  a  Russian  accent,  asked  the 
other,  "  Shprc'ken-zi-dcitth  ?  "  "Ya,  ya,  Ivan  Andrcitch,"  re- 
sponded the  other,  and  then  both  burst  out  laughing. 

They  called  for  more  vodka,  and  continued  to  provoke  some 
observation  from  me  by  other  mutilations  of  German. 

"  These  pagan  foreigners,"  said  the  well-to-do  officer,  "  they 
are  beginning  to  crawl  over  the  whole  of  our  country ;  where- 
soever you  turn,  it  is  '  Shprdken-zi-deitch  ? '" 

"  We  shall  teach  them  Russian  one  day  when  our  invincible 
army  is  marched  into  their  country.  We  shall  give  them  a 
fright  over  there  in  India,  beyond  the  mountains,  when  we  take 
Khiva.  Won't  we?  Have  we  not  instructions  to  assemble 
our  regiments  in  Orenburg  by  December?  Are  we  not  ordered 
to  keep  silent  about  it  ?    Tell  me,  have  we  not  ?  " 

"  True,  true ;  they'll  find  out  shordy  how  far  our  arms  can 
reach." 

"  They  say  that  Englishwomen's  teeth  grow  to  a  formidable 
length  ;  that  is  horrible,"  observed  the  elder  of  these  swaggering 
companions. 

"  Yes  ;  and  they  come  here  to  be  fed  up,  and  to  fill  their 
pockets  with  Russian  money.  They  live  well  in  Russia.  At 
lionie,  it  is  said,  they  eat  coals." 

At  this  point  I  was  obliged  to  observe  to  them  that  living  in 
Russia  was  detestably  bad,  and  that  in  St.  Petersburg  it  was 
only  passable  because  foreigners  had  taught  the  people  how  to 
make  it  so.  As  to  the  money,  I  said,  that  was  all  stolen  from 
the  Government  by  Russian  officers. 

Mrs.  S seemed  to  be  nervously  agitated,  but  said  no 

word  to  me  about  it. 

The  ofiicer^  were  very  much  staggered  when  they  heard  me 
Kpeak  fluently  i  i  their  own  language.  They  were  abashed  and 
grew  silent,  ^iore  than  that,  they  retired  to  the  landing.  Their 
horses  were  Deing  harnessed ;  ours  were  ready,  and  so  we 
departed 

This  worthy  couple,  however,  were  only  about  ten  minutes 
behind  us,  and  reached  every  stage  before  we  were  fairly  started- 
At  nightfall  we  all  reached  a  stage  together.  They  were  more 
riotous  than  ever.  On  aligliting,  they  disburdened  their 
carri.ige  of  at  least  half-a-dozen  slitofs. 

Whilst  I  was  settling  with  the  posting-master  the  charges 

for  the  last  stage,  Mrs.  S was  subjected  to  an  insult  in  the 

dark  passage. 

The  younger  nifliian  of  the  two  had  stumbled  against  her 
purposely,  .^nd  had  told  her  that  he  recognised  her. 

"  He  is,"  she  said,  "the  same  man  who  insulted  me  before 
in  Buzuluk.     I  had  an  idea  of  this,  but  I  was  not  sure." 

Of  course  I  had  a  slight  altercation  with  the  oflicer,  who 
also  recognised  in  me  the  man  whom  he  threatened  to  strangle 
when  opportunity  oflcred.  He  did  not,  however,  show  any 
inclination  to  carr)'  his  threat  into  execution,  but  merely  growled 
tome  excuses. 


I  threatened  to  shoot  him  like  a  dog,  if  he  did  not  behave 
himself.  This  frightened  him  so  much  that  he  could  not  utter 
a  syllable. 

When  we  were  getting  into  our  conveyance,  I  heard  him 
'break  out  in  inarticulate  sounds,  and  exclaim  with  indigna- 
tion,— 

"  Sh-sh-sh-oot  m-m-me  I  like  a  d-d-dog  I    me  I    his  high 

nobilityl     Captain  1    What  the  deuce!  my  uniform  is 

something  or  it  is  not.  Oh,  oh,  oh  I  my  fathers,  my  fathers  ! 
they  have  disgraced  me — I  am  defiled,"  and  he  plumped  sobbing 
into  his  friend's  arms. 

All  this  did  not  prevent  the  latter  from  asking  me  to  wait  a 
moment  until  their  horses  were  ready,  and  from  requesting  my 
permission  to  travel  in  our  company,  "as  there  are  robbers," 
he  said,  "  on  the  road." 

The  same  advantage  was  taken  by  two  young  tradesmen, 
who  were  afraid  to  proceed  alone  through  the  night. 

"MY  wipe" — ADIEU. 

We  just  caught  the  boat.     Mrs.  S booked  second  class. 

I  had  no  choice  ;  I  could  not  afford  a  first-class  ticket.  The 
officers,  also,  were  second-class  passengers.      I  feared  they 

might  sti'l  molest  Mrs.  S ,  meeting  her  on  the  companion 

way,  or  on  deck,  and  as  she  was  very  timid,  I  had  to  reassure 
her.  She  declared  her  intention  of  remaining  all  the  time — 
some  three  or  four  days — below,  to  avoid  disagreeables.  I 
tried  to  assure  her  that  it  was  preposterous ;  that  she  might 
rely  upon  me  to  save  her  from  all  anpoyance. 

"  But  you  will  not  be  able  to  help  it,"  she  replied. 

"  Do  you  think,"  I  asked  her,  "  there  is  any  one  on  board 
whom  you  know,  or  who  knows  you?" 

"  No  one." 

"  Then  I  am  going  to  suggest  a  very  impudent  scheme  ;  it 
may  afford  us  both  some  ry  innocent  fun,  and  it  will  arm  me 
with  a  right  to  resent  any  insolence  on  the  part  of  either  of  the 
two  captains." 

Her  colour  rose ;  but  she  smiled.  Nevertheless,  she  in- 
quired, "And  what  may  your  clever  scheme  be,  sir?" 

"That  you  grant  me,  madame,  the  great  privilege,  for 
the  short  period  of  our  passage,  of  calling  myself  your 
husband." 

Mrs.  S turned  away  sharply,  and  disappeared  into  the 

women's  cabin.  Soon  after  she  came  out,  finding  me  still  near 
the  door,  superintending  the  bestowal  of  my  little  luggage. 

"There  is  my  hand — I  am  your  wife;  it  is  not  strictly 
necessary,  but  thank  you  ; " 

It  soon  got  among  the  second-class  passengers  that  I 
had  a  wife  in  the  fore-cabin  with  the  women,  and  the  officers 
learning  it,  were  very  difl'erent  in  their  behaviour. 

Being  among  a  very  low  order  of  people — tradesmen, 
wealthy  peasants,  Tartars,  &c. — and  having  a  wife  among  their 
wives,  I  had  to  sustain  a  character,  and  to  answer  numerous 
iiKjuiries  as  to  who  and  what  I  was,  where  I  had  been,  where 
I  was  going,  what  business  I  had  been  doing  in  the  places  I 
had  visited,  what  was  my  nationality,  and  a  variety  of  other 
questions,  which  Russians,  who  are  exceptionally  inquisitive, 
never  fiiil  to  put. 

I  explained  to  these  good  people,  that  I  was  a  German 
(German  is  equivalent  to  foreign  among  the  lower  orders  in 
Russia)  bootmaker,  travelling  for  custom.  1  was  thereupon 
instantly  assailed  with  other  (luestions  as  to  the  prices  of  leather 
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at  different  places,  and  to  the  quality  of  boots  which  I  generally 
engaged  to  make,  for  whom  I  had  been  working,  and  whether 
I  had  a  stock-in-trade. 

I  wore  my  touloiip  and  a  slicepskin  cap,  shooting  boots  and 
a  woollen  wrapper,  so  my  dress  did  not  belie  me. 

Mingling  with  these  people  as  a  gentleman,  I  should  in  every 
case  have  been  interrogated,  and  there  would  hr.ve  been  some 
little  coolness  or  distance  between  us,  I  thought,  if  I  had  not 
professed  some  trade  or  gave  at  least  my  raison  itHre.  This 
afforded  "  my  wife  "  and  me  no  end  of  amusement.  It  brought 
me  into  familiar  converse  with  my  neighbours,  and  with  the 
officers,  who,  knowing  I  was  an  Englishman,  nevertheless 
expatiated  more  largely  on  the  matter  of  the  Khivan  expedition, 
which  they  had  been  ordered  to  keep  silent  about.  These 
officers  would  have  been  on  a  par  with  the  rest,  but  for  their 
uniform  coats  and  the  traditions  of  their  profession. 

This  imposture  introduced  me  also  into  the  women's  cabin, 
where  I,  with  "my  wife"  and  the  other  women,  was  allowed 
occasionally  to  take  tea  <J  la  moujik. 

Mrs.  S entered  completely  into  her  part.     In  her 

presence  and  among  her  companions  I  acted  the  role  of  a  very 
submissive  husband,  and  she,  that  of  a  scolding  and  hen- 
pecking  spouse.  But  whilst  I  was  very  much  commiserated, 
she  succeeded  in  winning  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  by 
her  kind  attentions  to  the  children,  and  by  her  amusing  and 
witty  observations. 

As  we  were  both  very  economical,  "  my  wife  "  and  I  would 
sally  forth,  arm-in-arm,  to  purchase  melons,  bread,  sugar, 
bottles  of  cream,  &c.,  whenever  the  boat  put  up  at  a  landing. 
These  articles  I  always  carried,  and,  with  our  hands  and  my 
pockets  full,  like  a  dutiful  and  attentive  husband,  I  returned  on 
board  with  "  my  wife." 

We  two  were  considered  as  a  pleasing  example  of  happy 
wedded  life,  and  became  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes. 

"Who  can  that  be?"  I  heard  one  lady  ask  of  another,  when 
I  was  sunning  myself,  by  way  of  a  change,  in  respectable  attire, 
on  the  gangway. 

"  A  foreigner,  sans  doute." 

"  An  Englishman,"  ventured  an  English  governess  to  two 
young  Russian  princesses. 

"  But  we  have  not  seen  iiim  in  the  cabin." 

"  He's  a  German—  a  bootmaker,  madame.  He  has  a  wife 
below  with  us,"  whispered  a  maid  to  hei  mistress. 

"Je  paris,  maman,  que  c'est  un  Anglais,"  remarked  one  of  the 
young  ladies  ;  "  they  are  all  so  eccentric,  you  know,"  she  added. 


I  was  conversing  in  French,  within  their  hearing,  with  an 
Italian  who  had  been  to  Tashkcnd  to  purchase  silkworms, 
and  tlio  Italian  made  a  remark  wliich  betrayed  me. 

Nijni  Novgorod  was  Mrs.  S 's  destination.     I  had  to 

proceed  from  tlie  boat  to  the  railway  station,  where  aln)ut  a 
month  before  I  had  had  ray  last  dinner  worthy  of  the  n.Tiiic. 

Having  imposed  on  the  worthy  jicople  with  whom  my  wile 
and  I  had  consorted  in  our  assumed  relationship,  we  agreed 
to  sustain  our  characters  to  the  end,  and  to  part  on  the  pier 
as  became  "  man  and  wife."  I  was  to  say  that  business  took 
me  direct  to  Moscow  by  the  first  train  ;  slie  was  to  go  straight 
home  from  the  boat. 

Our  luggage  was  brought  on  deck  ;  the  landing  bridge  was 

adjusted.     Mrs.  S applied  a  handkerchief  to  her  eyes, 

really  to  conceal  her  laughter,  but  ostensibly  to  dry  her  tears. 
I  took  her  hand,  and  she  put  her  (;ice  to  my  .shoulder. 

"  Don't  fret,  my  little  soul ;  he  w  ill  return — he  says  so — 
shortly."  Tlie  crowd  collected  about  us,  showing  every 
sympathy  for  us.  The  women  and  children  were  very  de- 
monstrative. The  little  ones  all  \mt  up  their  faces  for  a  kiss. 
I  passed  through  the  process  of  shaking  hands  all  round. 

Escorting  Mrs.  S to  a  droshky,  and  assisting  her  with 

her  bundle  and  pillows,  I  bid  her  farewell,  taking  off  my  hat 
and  taking  the  pardonable  liberty  of  wafting  a  kiss  to  her  as 
she  drove  away. 

At  the  railway  station  I  found  the  princesses  and  several 
other  Df  the  passengers.  Their  astonishment  was  very  great 
when,  on  entering  the  handsome  refreshment  saloon,  I  was 
recognised  by  the  waiters  in  black  coats  and  white  neckties. 
The  flutter  among  the  ladies  war.  .,cill  greater  when,  having 
counted  my  money,  and  finding  that  I  was  able  to  afford  it, 

S ,  the  German  bootmaker,  was  served  with  a  respectable 

meal,  with  wine  and  coffee.  The  perplexity  of  the  Ladies  cul- 
minated in  a  general  titter  when  the  doors,  being  thrown 
open,  I  stepped  into  a  third-class  carrLige,  the  waiters,  atten- 
tive to  the  last,  handing  me  my  effects.  The  guard  had 
kindly  reserved  for  me  an  empty  compartment.  I  slept  all 
the  way  to  Moscow ;  and  when  the  train  reached  that  city, 
I  had  not  the  wherewith-il  to  pay  for  a  droshky  to  tiie  house 

of  my  sincere  and  esteemed   friend,  the   Professor  K n, 

now  Rector  of  the  University  of  Yaroslaf. 

So  ended  my  interesting  journey  to  Orenburg,  and  if  in 
this  account  of  it,  my  readers  have  found  an  hour's  enter- 
tainment and  a  modicum  of  instruction,  my  aim  is  realised, 
and  I  am  saiisfied. 
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A  Ramble  about  Honolulu. 


BV  ;.  HONWICK,    K.H.O.R. 


"  How  beautiful !"  exclaimed  the  passengers,  a?  the  steamer 
sighted  the  island  of  Oahu,  one  of  Mie  Sandwi.h  or  H.awaiian 
group. 

At  first  there  seemed  a  struggle  betwee  i  peaks  and  clouds. 
But  the  sun  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  hills,  and  the  clouds 
retreated.     The  nearer  we  steamed,  the  pranfler  the  scene 


appeared.  The  mountains  were  glorious  in  their  rugged  m.ig- 
nificence.  But  as  >ve  drew  nearer  slill,  the  beautiful  greeted 
us  with  such  smiles  of  welcome,  that  we  forgot  to  look  at 
aspiring  pinnacles,  black  dells,  and  vitreous  walls.  The  rugged 
was  sootiicd,  and  the  awful  brightened.  fhc  heights  were 
robed  with  forests,  the  smoother  sides  of  cones  were  cla<l  in 
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f;rcen  pastures,  and  gloomy  gorges  were  forced  to  smile  when 
festooned  with  (lowers. 

.Anil  men  were  lliere.  The  hut  of  tlie  li.ilive  struggled  for 
its  own  heside  the  stronger  mansion  <if  the  stranger.  The  town 
of  Honolulu  lay  before  us  at  tlie  fcjot  of  a  volcano. 

]5ut,  as  if  jealous  of  the  invasion  of  her  virgin  iiomc,  Nature 
has  thrown  around  the  island  a  sea-wall  of  coral.  The  advanc- 
ing I'aeifie  rises  against  this  mighty  barrier,  hut  can  neither 
o\i.rwlielin  nor  overleap  it.  Vel,  in  times  gone  by,  a  gate  has 
lu'Lii  forced,  and  the  waves,  but  in  single  file  only,  can  steal 
into  the  lake-like  moat. 

Cuided  by  the  ])ilot,  we  plunged  through  the  passage  along 
with  the  merry  billows,  and  reached  the  wharf. 

'I'he  Sandwidi  Isles  were  discovered  by  Captain  Cook, 
though  known  to  other  Europeans  two  hundred  years  before. 


expression,  beaming  with  fun,  with  the  heartiest  enjoyment  of 
life.  But  who  were  their  ancestors?  This  is  still  ,in  ethnolo 
gical  puzzle.  When  did  they  Kinie?  History  and  scien(  e  can 
tell  but  little.  One  thing  we  ilo  know.  In  digging  through 
lava  and  sand,  workmen  came  to  the  substratum  of  coral.  As 
they  drove  into  this,  in  their  search  for  water,  they  came  ui)un 
relics  of  humanity.  These  were  no  doubtful  /fi/i/s,  but  human 
bones.  Before,  then,  the  mountains  rose,  the  savage  prowled 
about  the  islets  of  coral.  As  his  body,  slaughtered,  perhaps,  in 
war,  sank  among  the  rocks  of  a  shallow  bay,  the  fish  reduced 
it  to  an  anatomy,  and  the  bony  fragments  were  built  into  some 
buttress  of  the  shore  by  the  busy  corallines. 

The  town  has  almost  a  pretentious  appearance.  The  frail 
tenements  of  the  Hawaiians  are  there,  it  is  true,  with  their  grass 
roofs,  their  sides  of  slight  timber   or  simple  earth ;  but  the 
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Oalm  Island  has  the  regal  homo  of  Molokai  to  the  cast,  Kassai 
to  the  west,  and  the  great  Hawaii  to  the  soudi-east.  The  port 
of  Honolulu  was  revealed  in  I7y6  by  the  English  tr.ider  Prince 
k  noi>. 

It  was  a  new  sensation  to  many  of  us  to  tread  upon  a  coral 
isle.  The  industrious  lithophytes  had  jjlanted  this  colony.  As 
Brewster  has  saiil  of  the  animal — the  lime  p.irticlcs  in  the  sea 
were  "dilTused  round  the  body,  and  deposited  between  the 
folds  of  its  abdominal  coats,  constituting  a  polypidom,  or 
polyparj',  into  the  hollow  of  which  the  animal  ran  retire."  To 
witness  the  feeble  creature  at  work,  and  then  look  round  at 
the  vast  jiiles  of  its  manufacture,  is  a  contrast  indeed. 

But  the  Hawaiian  lithophytes  have  been  wonderfully  dis- 
turbed, since  no  region,  not  even  I<eland  itself,  can  compare 
with  those  islands  of  the  Xorlhern  Pacific  in  the  products  of 
volcanic  force.  Here  I  saw  everywhere  about  me  lavas,  basalts, 
trachytes,  and  tufa,  telling  the  tale  of  liery  surges. 

Long  before  the  roar  of  violence  ceased,  vegetable  and 
anim.al  life  found  a  dwelling  on  Oahu.  Birds  built  their  nests 
in  the  still  (luivering  craters. 

And  then  man  tame.    >\'«  see  the  olive  faces,  so  ful'  of 


.  whites  have  picturesque  villas,  gaudy  shops,  and  massive  ware- 

I  houses.  A  thorough  busint.s  .air  prevails.  There  is  something 
to  be  done,  and  there  are  folks  to  do  it. 

I  In  such  a  climate  one  may  wonder  how  anyone  can  do 
anything,  or  care  to  do  it.  Nature  is  so  gay,  so  joyously 
inviting,  that  it  must  be  very  hard  to  cavern  oneself  in  a 

I  counting-house  there.  So  prodigal  lias  Nature  been  in  her  gifts, 
and  so  few  are  the  necessities  of  being,  that  any  work  at  all, 
except  a  little  and  at  long  intervals,  seems  an  absurdity.  But 
under  such  a  tropical  sun,  with  an  excessive  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  penalty  of  labour  is  seriously  incon\enient. 
And  yet  there  seemed  no  idlers.  The  very  boys  were  busy, 
chasing  fish  in  the  delieiously  cool  waters  of  the  bay. 

Natives  were  busy  in  their  taro  patches,  or  earning  bright 
dollars  on  sugar  plantations,  coflec  lands,  or  cocoa-nut  groves. 
But  a  greater  number  find  remunerative  employment  in  stores, 
workshops,  vessels,  and  warehouses. 

The  women  are  as  happy  as  princesses.  Their  cooking  is 
easily  manageil,  their  house-cleaning  soon  over,  and  then  they 
squat  at  their  doorway,  chatting  widi  a  neighbour,  plaiting  their 
hair,  festooning  flowers,  and  laughing  at  tlic  passer-by.     But 
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whenever  they  raise  their  sweet  voices  in  song,  it  is  a 
delight  to  Hsten.  These  true  nightingales  of  earth  have  an 
nnsiir|)asse(l  appreciation  of  music,  and  love  its  exercise. 

Chinamen  trot  along  tlie  streets  of  Honolulu,  their  loads 
swinging  about  from  the  suspended  pole.  These  uhiiiuitous 
emigrants  are  welcomed  hy  the  gentle  islanders.  The  men 
like  their  good  temper,  and  the  girls  admire  their  good 
([ualities  as  husbands.  It  is  a  cruel  shame  for  a  pretty  Ha- 
waiian— with  syli)h-like  form,  coral  teeth,  ruby  lips,  and  eyes  so 
full  of  melting  tenderness,  and  beaming  with  love— to  forsake 


better  faith  was  by  their  agency.  Aii.l,  if  the  sons  of  the 
pioneers  of  civilisation  have  the  best  offices,  the  best  building 
lots,  the  best  stores,  the  best  pl.inl.uicin'-,  «lui  (an  be  MUprisid. 
and  who  would  be  envious  ?  The  I'.rilish  migration  i>  uf  ,i  l.ilc; 
and  feebler  growth.  The  whites  and  browns  have  ihcir  re 
spective  schools  and  ( hun  lies.  The  former  have  the  "  lielhel." 
This  noble  enterjirise  was  established  by  the  Americans  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whalers,  most  of  whom  are  from  the  States.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Damon  has  the  charge ;  and,  for  high  intelligence, 
practical  benevolence,  and  Christian  earnestness,  is  the  man  fiT 
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the  grass  hut  of  her  really  handsome,  stalwart,  noble-looking 
countrymen,  and  sit  by  the  side  of  these  dwarfed,  stpiat,  slant- 
eyed,  ugly,  beardless,  yellow  Chinese.  One  is  (juite  angry  as 
well  as  ashamed,  at  the  taste  of  the  fair  ones.  Hut  the  choice 
is  their  own,  and  they  are  satisfied.  Some  say  it  is  because 
the  cupboard  is  better ;  for  John  Chinaman  pre-eminently  likes 
dainty  food.  The  ladies  themselves  say  it  is  because  they  fmd 
ihem  such  kind  indulgent  partners. 

Japanese  are  there.  So  superior  to  the  roamers  from  the 
Flowery  I^and,  though  but  recent  arrivals,  they  are  likely  to 
take  positions  answering  to  their  higher  intelligence  and  greater 
energy. 

The  whites  are  American  and  British.  The  former  have 
secured  the  cream  of  the  land.  They  are  statesmen  and 
courtiers,  merchants  and  tradesmen,  teachers  and  i)reachers. 
The  mission  was  theirs.     The  conversion  of  the  islands  to  a 


his  post.  The  Fort  Street  Church  has  a  fashionable  gathering 
of  New  Yorkers  and  Californians. 

The  English  church  is  an  exotic.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  was  finding  too  much  favour  with  a  race 
loving  pretty  sights  and  sounds,  and  much  sympathy  was  ex- 
pressed for  a  laughing  people  forced  to  accept  the  grim  faith 
and  worship  of  I'resbytcrianism.  The  pleasure  hunting  chiefs 
might  be  induced  to  remain  I'rotcstants,  it  was  ihoiighl,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  self  called  "  Rt  formed  Catholic  Chun  h." 
It  was  English  Ritualism  trans|)orted  to  Hawaii,  and  expanded 
there.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  success  with  the  chiefs,  few 
and  childless  as  they  are,  but  h.as  not  sik  ceeded  with  the 
people.  I  and  my  companions  were,  however,  ple.iscd  with  a 
service  decorously  performed,  and  a  sermon  that  inilicated 
refinement  of  taste,  and  elocutional  ability. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  firm  hold  of  Honolulu,  in 
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S|)ite  of  some  vigorous  attempts  to  dislodge  them.  Jke  the 
Reformed  Catholic  Church,  they  were  originally  viewed  as 
interlopers,  and  as  poachers  on  the  American  Presbyterian 
preserve. 

It  was  thought  unkind  and  unjust  to   invade,  with  pro- 
selyting intention,  a  domain  that  had  been  contiuered  for  the  ' 
Cross  by  another  sect. 

We  entered  their  church,  built  of  more  substantial  ma- 
terials than  the  English  edifice,  and  of  greater  size.  The 
music  was  certainly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Reformed  C.itholic, 
and  very  much  inferior  to  the  display  witnessed  in  the  more 
orthodox  Protestant  building.  The  people  were  squatting 
about  the  floor,  and  were  not  too  absorbed  in  the  ceremonies 
of  worship.  The  three  priests  of  Oahu  had  an  excellent  repu- 
tation for  (juiet  performance  of  duty,  and  the  exhibition  of 
piety. 

The  natives  meet  usually  by  themselves.  I  was  mich  im- 
jiresscd  with  their  huge  stone  church,  accommodating  2,500 
persons,  and  comfortably  fitted  up  with  pews.  The  congrega- 
tion was  decidedly  respectable,  if  not  fashionable.  All  wore 
English  dresses,  and  the  ladies,  although  in  a  Puritan  temple, 
mounted  no  small  amount  of  finery,  with  a  show  of  flowers. 
The  service  was  after  the  old  Presbyterian  type,  though  the 
singing  was  better  than  any  I  ever  heard  in  a  Presbyterian 
church,  excepting  good  Dr.  Guthrie's,  of  Edinburgh.  The 
organ  was  played  by  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  wife  of  the 
Governor  of  Oahu.  The  choir  was  strictly  a  native  one.  The 
minister  was  of  American  origin,  the  son  of  an  esteemed 
missionary,  Mr.  Parker.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
Hawaiian  schoLrs.  To  my  English  ears,  the  tones  were  too 
soft  and  flowing  to  arouse  the  passions ;  and  yet,  on  that 
Sunday  afternoon,  in  a  heat  increased  by  the  suspension  of  the 
trade  winds,  the  congregation  displayed  a  wakefu!  attention 
rarely  seen  in  England.  The  schools  form  a  most  pleasing 
feature  to  a  visitor.  The  Government  is  a  model  one  in  this 
respect  While  we,  in  Great  Britain,  are  yet  quarrelling  over 
the  manner  in  which  the  people  shall  be  educated,  and  while 
denominations  are  contending  about  the  preservation  of  their 
distinctive  rights  in  the  school,  Hawaii,  the  cannibal  land,  has 
organised  a  complete  system  of  public  instruction,  and  the 
population  are  essentially  a  reading  community. 

"  But  how  was  the  education  difficulty  settled  ?"  it  may  be 
asked. 

The  American  missionaries  prepared  the  first  spelling-book 
and  dictionary,  opened  the  first  schools,  formed  the  first  col- 
leges. When  the  Government  took  the  work  out  of  their 
hands,  a  difficulty  arose.  The  Roman  Catholic  priests  objected 
to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools.  The  knot  was 
cut  by  ignoring  the  ministers  of  all  the  churches.  The  State 
undertook  to  give  the  secular  instruction,  and  left  the  religious 
teachers  to  make  their  own  arrangements  about  creeds  out  of 
school. 

The  missionaries  commenced  their  work  in  1821,  Now, 
throughout  the  Hawaiian  Isles,  there  is  scarcely  an  individual 
above  the  age  of  ten  who  cannot  read  and  write.  There  are 
no  poor,  and  hardly  any  criminals.  The  provoking  cause  of 
violence,  strong  drink,  while  allowed  to  be  sold  by  whites  to 
whites,  cannot  be  given  to  a  native  without  incurring  the  penalty 
of  a  hundred  dollars,  and  the  loss  of  a  license. 

Although  some  eight  or  ten  thousand  Hawaiians  live  in 
Honolulu,  the  race  is  fast  declining.    Not  many  years  will  pass 


before  the  smiling  face  of  the  aborigine  will  be  seen  no  more 
The  gay,  flower-festooned  head  will  no  longer  yield  a  perfume, 
nor  shall  one  hear  the  musical  note  of  that  affectionate  greeting, 
"  Aloha  !"  (love  to  you). 

And  yet,  when  these  shall  have  passed  away,  the  islands 
will  speak  of  their  presence.  The  romance  of  their  history  will 
remain.  The  deserted  hut,  the  ruined  taro  patch,  will  soon  be 
forgotten.  But  the  songs  the  people  left  behind  them  will  si'll 
breathe  the  spirit  of  the  departed  ones.  The /teia/is,  or  temples 
of  their  ancient  gods,  cyclopean  in  structure,  having  walls  hun- 
dreds of  yards  in  extent,  of  massive  lava  stones,  will  long  outlive 
the  cocoa-nut  stems  that  framed  their  Christian  churches,  or 
the  more  stable  structures  in  which  their  Christian  prayers 
ascended. 

Just  outside  Honolulu  lies  the  lovely  valley  of  Nuuanu. 
Going  up  it,  past  the  villas  of  white  and  yellow  n-  jrciiants,  the 
gardens  of  the  native,  the  mausoleum  of  kings,  the  retreat  of 
Queen  Emma,  and  the  plantations  of  strangers,  we  gain  the 
lone  but  charming  realm  of  Nature  herself.  Woods  of  wondrous 
attraction  are  hanging  to  cliffs  of  volcanic  rocks ;  and  hills,  of 
diversified  forms  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  close  in  upon  the 
tourist. 

There  is  the  Kow-tree,  a  sort  of  CorMa.  The  Candle-nut- 
tree  is  near  it.  The  Ki  roots  are  bound  together  with  a  strength 
and  intricacy  suflicient  to  keep  away  the  steps  of  intruders. 
The  paper-mulberry,  the  spreading  Pandanus,  the  shady  Ohios 
and  Kukuias  are  gathered  together.  The  sweet-scented  Mairi 
once  adorned  the  heads  of  chiefs.  The  rich  perfume  of  the 
hundred-stemmed  Caper  comes  down  from  the  lava  ledge,  to 
which  it  clings  with  scarcely  any  soil.  The  yellow  Tlima  still 
furnishes  the  delightful-smelling  wreaths  or  Ids,  which  bind  the 
forehead,  or  adorn  the  bosom,  of  native  beauties.  The  Hina- 
hina  sheds  its  fragrance  on  the  summits  of  mountains,  where 
land  and  sea  breezes  meet,  longing  for  its  odorous  blessing. 

And  berries  are  there  ;  such  as  once  were  offered  to  Pelif, 
the  goddess  of  the  fire-laden  crater,  and  which  a  Christian 
native  chieftainess  sacrilegiously  gathered,  and  cast  scoffingly 
into  the  surging  temple  of  the  deity,  while  daring  the  terrible 
destroyer  to  come  forth  and  fight  with  the  servant  of  Jehovah. 

Birds  enliven  the  lovely  valley.  The  Moho  trots  along 
like  a  walking  rooin.  The  Hehivi  reposes  in  its  nest  on  the 
summit  of  lofty  trees.  The  yellow  Uo,  the  mottled  Puaho,  and 
the  gregarious  Korea,  vary  the  sombre  tints  of  the  woods. 
The  gorgeous  Tropic-bird  shows  its  plumage.  The  Uan  never 
ventures  to  leave  its  home  among  the  wilds  of  Hawaii,  not 
even  for  this  tempting  valley.  But  red  parroquets  make  the 
air  ring  with  their  chatterings,  and  song-birds  of  tropical 
plumage  please  ear  as  well  as  eye. 

The  insect  and  reptile  worlds  are  not  so  well  represented. 
Only  one  sort  of  butterfly  can  be  caught,  and  no  snakes  are 
known.  Even  mosquitoes  and  flies  are  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  foreign  ships  to  Honolulu.  No  prowling  beasts  in- 
habit the  forest,  though  wild  hogs  are  hunted  in  the  woods. 

But  the  rocks  are,  after  all,  the  great  attraction.  Some  are 
like  Gothic  cathedrals ;  others  are  of  castellated  forms.  Here  a 
protruding  mountain,  thrown  up  in  the  very  valley,  stands  as  a 
champion  to  contend  with  all  corners ;  and  then  range  a  succes- 
sion of  rolling  hills,  as  if  tranquilly  resting  on  each  other.  A 
vast  wall  of  cinder  rears  itself  as  a  mighty  ridge  in  one  part, 
while  bulky  mounds  of  volcanic  ashes  relieve  another  part, 
prominent  in  trachytic  points. 
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At  the  end  of  the  gradual  ascent  of  the  valley,  where  the 
tivo  mountain  sides  gather  in  as  if  for  a  hostile  meeting,  the 
Paii,  or  precipice,  is  gained. 

Ninety  years  ago  this  Nuuanu  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible 
battle  between  Kamchameha,  the  Hawaiian  Napoleon,  and  the 
last  of  his  foes,  for  the  empire  of  the  isles.  Kiana  had  en- 
trenched himself  at  the  head  of  the  valley  behind  a  parapet  of 
basaltic  boulders,  and  laughed  at  the  invader.  But  Young,  the 
ancestor  of  Queen  Emma,  contrived  to  haul  up  a  ship's  cannon, 
so  as  to  command  the  fort.  The  leader  was  shot,  the  barrier 
was  surmounted,  and  the  flying  troops  were  driven  over  the 
Fa/i,  six  hundred  feet  below. 

Overlooking  Honolulu  is  the  Pimchbowl.  On  the  side  of 
this  extinct  crater  is  a  native  fort,  mounting  six  guns,  a,-.rl  f-om- 
manding  to  that  extent  the  town  and  harbour.  A  finer  specimen 
of  a  crater  is  observed  at  Diamond  Point,  a  little  eastward  of 
Honolulu.  A  third  crater  on  the  western  side  of  the  town, 
some  four  miles  distant,  is  now  filled  by  a  salt-lake,  whose  level 
is  above  that  of  the  ocean.  This  Alia-paakai  is  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  and  a  mile  in  circuit.  If  communication  were  made  with 
the  coral-bound  water,  an  admirable  port  would  be  foniied. 

A  drive  along  the  coast,  amidst  bread-fruit  trees,  cocoa-nuts, 
and  gardens  abounding  with  the  delicious  fruits  of  the  tropics, 
is  a  great  attraction  to  the  visitor.  A  couple  of  miles  from  the 
town  is  Punahou,  the  college  of  Oahu.  Originally  established  as 
a  school  for  the  children  of  the  missionaries,  it  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Government  as  a  high  school  or  college  for  the  white 
residents.  A  good  library,  a  splendid  collection  of  philosophical 
apparatus,  class-rooms  fitted  up  with  even  luxurious  appliances, 
and  well-chosen  teachers,  combine  to  make  this  institution  an 
honour  to  Hawaii. 

The  well-sustained  college  for  natives  is  on  the  largest  island. 
A  superior  education  is  given  to  the  gentler  sex  at  several 
admirably  conducted  seminaries.  The  Roman  Catholic  mission 
at  Honolulu  has  a  boarding  establishment  for  young  ladies, 
under  the  charge  of  some  accomplished  French  nuns.  A 
daughter  of  one  of  the  earliest  missionaries  conducts  a  boarding 


girls'  school  with  much  success ;  her  pupils  are  judiciously  trained 
to  be  wives,  and  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  gentlemen  of 
white,  olive,  and  yellow  complexions. 

The  press  is  an  important  feature  of  Honolulu.  Two  papers, 
of  opposite  politics,  are  printed  for  native  readers,  who  are 
sufficient  to  support  the  periodicals  comfort.ibly.  Translations 
of  some  of  our  best  English  authors  may  be  foiind  in  many 
1 1.iwaiian  homes.  The  post-office  is  admirably  managed,  and  ex- 
tensively patronised.  As  fluent  letter-writers,  the  natives  of  both 
sexes  may  be  favourably  compared  with  luiglish  and  Americans. 

Wealth  is  rapidly  pouring  into  Honolulu,  As  a  port  of  call 
for  steamers  between  California  and  Asia,  or  between  the 
Pacific  States  and  Australia,  and  as  the  favourite  season  ren- 
dezvous and  market  for  whalers,  many  sovereigns  and  dollars 
are  left  on  shore.  The  opening  up  of  the  rich  valleys  and 
mountain  slopes  for  the  growth  of  cotton,  coflee,  sugar,  &c., 
will  add  still  further  to  the  development  of  the  islands. 

The  Uovernnient  is  a  limited  monarchy.  Under  tlio  native 
sovereign  a  ministry  and  a  parliament  of  foreigners  and  Ha- 
waiians  rule  the  country  ably  and  wisely.  'I'here  is  perfect 
freedom  without  licentiousness.  The  rights  of  conscience  arc 
duly  observed,  since  all  religions  are  e(|ual  in  the  sight  of  the 
law,  though  not  supported  by  the  State.  Tiie  community  may 
be  truly  described  as  peaceful,  contented,  and  happy. 

We  witness  the  reverse  of  the  shield  as  we  dwell  upon  the 
continual  decrease  of  the  native  population.  In  the  time  of 
Captain  Cook  the  numbers  were,  perhaps,  six  times  what  may 
now  be  seen.  The  Hawaiians  have  been  civilised  beyond  any 
other  aboriginal  people.  And  now,  having  been  thus  raised  by 
Anglo-Saxon  intelligence  from  barbarism  and  paganism,  they 
are  slowly  but  surely  passing  childless  to  the  grave. 

The  portly  fonn  and  gigantic  frame  of  Kamehameha  V, 
appeared  to  us  in  the  streets  of  Honolulu.  But  now  he  has 
gone  childless  to  the  grave.  Only  the  first  of  the  fine  Kameha- 
mehas  left  any  offspring.  The  whole  race  of  kings  anil  princely 
chiefs  has  departed.  There  is  no  one  of  royal  blood  to  mount 
the  vacant  throne. 
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Some  time  ago,  being  in  temporary  charge  of  the  Rarotongan 
Mission,  I  was  desirous  of  seeing  the  chief  natural  curiosity 
of  the  island;  i.e.,  the  central  mountain,  which  is. upwards  of 
3,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  se.i.  On  account  of  its  being 
generally  enveloped  in  clouds  and  mist,  ft  is  appropriately 
callevl  "  Te-kru,"  or  "  the  Mist."  Unlike  most  of  the  other 
mountai.!.-  of  Rarotonga,  which  run  to  almost  inaccessible 
peaks,  " tie  Mist "  appears  perfectly  level,  as  if  its  summit 
had  been  cut  cfl".  From  the  centre  of  this  magnificent  moun- 
tain gushes  a  copious  and  never-failing  fountain,  which  supplies 
the  island  with  water. 

A  party  having  been  at  length  arranged  for  the  ascent,  we 
stirted  at  dawn,  a  party  of  twenty,  all  natives,  excepting  myself. 


We  were  soon  completely  drenched  with  the  dew  from  the 
wild  plants  and  vines  which  in  many  places  had  overgrown  the 
unfrequented  path.  After  a  long  walk  we  reached  the  head  of 
the  valley,  which  is  the  hereditary  projierty  of  the  royal  Makca 
family.  After  resting  awhile  in  a  fine  grove  of  plantains,  it 
was  settled  that  some  of  our  party  should  remain  to  cook  a 
pig  provided  for  the  occasion.    The  king,  Makea  IJaniela,* 

*  Makea  Daniela  was  a  man  of  enormous  bulk  and  nppclilc.  He 
coulil  dispatch  a  large  turkey  and  a  small  pig,  with  a  goo<l  supply  of  vege- 
tables, atone  meal  t  He  was  kind  to  the  missionaries,  and  to  all  visitors. 
Yet  he  once  said  to  the  writer,  "  I  am  only  a  child  compared  with  my 
father."  His  father  w.is  an  inveterate  cannib.il  down  to  the  introduction 
o(  Christianity  in  Rarotonga. 
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had  generously  diructcil  tli.it  an  unlimitcil  siipfily  of  taro, 
l)ri;ad-friiit,  and  plantains  bliould  bo  cooked  in  honour  of  our 
visit  to  "  the  Mi.>,t." 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  iilantaingrove  the  ascent  began, 
and  at  first  proved  t()lcral)ly  easy.  \Vc  held  on  to  bushes 
and  trees,  mueh  as  a  sailor  docs  to  iiis  ropes.  At  one  jjlace 
our  farther  advance  was  arrested  l)y  an  enormous  biia 
(Btsliiria  hiirijolui),  nproiiled  by  a  hurricane.  The  flowers  of 
this  tree  arc  white  in  the  morning  and  orange-yellow  in  the 
afternoon,  and  arc  deliciously  frai,'rant.  Hence  it  is  that  in 
later  times  hiia  has  become  the  only  name  in  use  for  soap ! 
The  wood  of  this  tree  is  of  very  fine  grain  and  of  a  light 
yellow  colour,  valuable  for  carving  and  for  plane-handles. 
The  main  interest,  however,  is  its  connection  with  the  ancient 


tl-.rough  the  vapour ;  and  yet,  far  below  us,  the  siiles  of  the 
mountain  remained  enveloped  in  clouds.  J  a  the  middle  of 
the  morning  a  glorious  sun  .shone  out  upon  us,  and  we  had 
(what  one  can  never  forget)  a  bird's  eye  view  of  Rarotonga  in 
all  its  beauty,  for  about  half  an  hour.  Here  and  there  rose 
from  the  long  mountain  range,  constituting  the  backbone  of 
tlie  island,  a  few  peaks,  like  grim  gi.mt  sentinels  at  least  a 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  to  which  we  had  climbed.  Yet 
mountains,  valleys,  and  narrow  strips  of  alluvial  soil  near  the 
sea  were  all  enrobed  with  a  mantle  of  green  of  various  shades. 
Intense  solitude  reigns  here.  At  this  elevation  scarcely  a 
trace  of  human  life  could  be  seen.  The  natives  pointed  out 
to  me  the  direction  in  which  the  five  villages  of  Rarotonga 
lay  nestling  amongst  orange  groves  and  cocoa  palms. 
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(ixith  of  these  islanders,  the  long  branches  being  the  road  by 
which  the  spirits  of  the  dead  descended  to  Hades. 

On  we  i)ressed,  but  the  ascent  grew  steeper;  and  the 
friendly  trees  entirely  failed  us.  My  own  strength  was 
rapidly  failing.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Mr.  Buzacott,  some 
years  previously,  was  literally  hauled  up  with  a  stout  rope. 
On  starting  I  had  utterly  scorned  the  idea  of  help,  but  here 
became  very  thankful  for  the  assistance  of  two  or  three  agile 
natives,  who  pulled  and  pushed  me  up.  At  last  we  all  gained 
the  summit,  and  gladly  threw  ourselves  down  on  the  tall  wet 
fern  for  a  brief  rest. 

The  summit  of  "  the  Mist "  is  table-land,  covered  with  a 
variety  of  noble  trees.  Ferns  are  of  such  rank  growth  that  to 
find  one  another  when  once  separated  was  a  perpetual  game 
of  hide-and-seek.  We  planted  a  cocoanut-tree  as  a  memorial 
of  our  visit.  Our  first  feeling  was  one  of  intense  disappoint- 
ment ;  for,  though  some  thousands  of  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  for  a  long  while  we  could  see  nothing  at  all,  on 
account  of  a  thick  mist.  Our  light  clothing  was  completely 
saturated.    After  some  time  the  rays  of  the  suu  faintly  struggled 


But  the  main  point  ol  interest  was  "  the  fountain  of 
Aruea,"  which,  singularly  enough,  springs  up  out  of  the  very 
summit  of  "  the  Mist,"  and  discharges  its  waters  towards  the 
village  of  Ngatangiia.  It  is  a  weird  spot,  shut  in  on  all  sides 
by  rank  vegetation.  In  heathen  times  the  coniiuered  congre- 
gated here  to  drink  and  to  hide  themselves  from  their  foes  in 
the  tall  fern.  The  seat  of  Makea  was  pointed  out,  where  in  a 
period  of  adversity  he  took  shelter  from  his  foes. 

Wild  taro  grows  round  this  elevated  fountain.  It  being 
the  dry  seaion  at  the  period  of  our  visit,  the  voluitie  of  water 
was  comparatively  small.  Two  species  of  fish  are  found  in 
this  spring :  one,  called  the  "  karaea,"  is  about  eighteen  inches 
in  length,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  not  unlike  a  pale  lizard, 
the  other  is  a  litde  scaly  fish,  known  at  Rarotonga  as  the 
"  taputapu."  One  wonders  how  these  fish  got  there.  The 
natives  stupidly  imagine  there  is  some  subterranean  com- 
munication with  the  ocean,  for  similar  kinds  of  fish  abound  in 
salt  water.  The  existence  of  a  perennial  fountain  at  such  an 
elevation  is  of  course  owing  to  the  incessant  rain  and  vapour. 
Whilst  on  the  mountain  we  had  heavy  rain,  but  found  upon 
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our  return  to  the  village  of  Avarua  that  it  had  been  there  a 
day  of  unclouded  sunshine. 

We  next  went  in  search  of  the  waterfall.  To  do  this  wc 
followed  as  nearly  as  possible  the  rocky  channel  worn  out 
for  itself  by  the  stream.  On  this  side  of  "the  Mist"  there 
is  a  sheer  perpendicular  precipice,  over  which  the  stream 
suddenly  leaps,  forming  a  magnificent  cascat'  ■-,  which  will  for 
ever  give  interest  to  the  climbing  of  the  central  mountain  of 
this  lovely  island.  Venturing  as  closely  as  we  dared  to  the 
edge  of  the  giddy  precipice,  wc  found  the  volume  of  water 
greatly  to  exceed  our  expectation,  being  increased,  on  its  way 
to  the  mad  leap,  by  a  thousand  tiny  rills.  The  sparkling 
stream,  reflecting  at  the  moment  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow, 
falls  to  a  great  depth  into  a  valley  far  beneath,  and  is  entirely 
lost  to  sight  amongst  lofty  trees. 

As  we  all  stood  silently  watching  this  beautiful  waterfall, 
we  were  horrified  at  the  sight  of  an  unfortunate  student  who 
had  fallen  into  the  stream  (but  not  in  the  centre  of  it),  help- 
lessly sliding  on  to  inevitable  destruction  I  But,  through  the 
good  providence  of  God,  when  within  a  few  feet  of  the  pre- 
cipice, his  progress  was  arrested  by  the  huge  roots  of  a 
neighbouring  tree  which  had  shot  across  the  channel,  following 
a  crack  in  the  stony  surface.  In  a  moment  Vaevae  was 
dragged  as  it  were  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  death. 

This  put  an  end  to  sight-seeing.  Besides,  v/e  were  getting 
intolerably  hungry,  so  we  prepared  to  def^end.  But  after 
retracing  our  way  to  the  only  accessible  side  of  this  moun- 
tain, we  found  the  grass  and  fern  so  slippery  that  a  descent 
was  not  without  its  perils.  The  danger,  of  course,  was  that 
of  being  forced  into  a  run.  After  some  time,  the  natives  sug- 
gested a  sliding  match.  Fortunately,  pieces  of  stout  bark  and 
flat  wood  enabled  us  to  cany  out  this  suggestion.  Pocketing 
my  dignity,  I  was  glad  to  imitate  their  example.  At  a  given 
signal  we  were  all  sliding  down  "  the  Mist "  at  a  tremendous 
rate.  In  this  way,  to  our  great  delight,  we  speedily  got  over 
the  worst  part  of  the  descent,  and  landed  safely  amongst  tall 
trees  and  bushes.  With  the  assistance  of  the  lower  branches 
we  soon  got  down  into  the  bosom  of  the  valley — a  pitiable 
sight  indeed  we  were  I  The  "  cooks "  at  once  opened  a 
smoking  oven  of  substantial  food.  Famished  mortals  like 
ourselves  were  only  too  glad  of  a  rude  repast  in  the  bush 
spread  out  on  banana-leaves,  and  garnished  with  cocoa-nuts 
fresh  from  the  trees.  \ye  had  been  absent  from,  our  friends 
in  the  valley  about  five  hours.  After  satisfying  our  hunger, 
our  guide,  the  oldest  man  of  the  party,  related,  as  follows, 
the  myth  concerning — 

THE  FOUNTAIN  OP   "THE  MIST." 

"  There  once  lived  at  Avarua,  close  to  the  sea,  a  divinity 
nanied  '  The  Tongan '  and  his  wife  Rangatira,  usually  known 
as  '  the  Beauty '  (Ari). 

"One  day  'the  Beauty'  said  to  her  husband,  'What  a 
lovely  creature  is  yon  spotted  li2ard  I  Would  that  you  were 
like  him  I' 

"In  a  moment  the  complaisant  husband  entered  the 
lizard.  But  when  the  fickle  beauty  perceived  that  her  once 
noble  husband  had  actually  changed  into  a  crawling  reptile, 
she  vented  her  mortification  in  the  well-known  song — 

"  '  The  (air  Rangatira  is  angry  with  the  Tongan, 
Disgusted  at  his  altered  form, 
She  will  beuceroitb  deem  herself  a  widow  I ' 
tOU  V, 


"  At  this  the  crafty  husband  remarked,  '  What  a  beautiful 
cutllc-fish  is  that  I  see  yonder  on  the  reef!  I  would  you 
would  enter  it  I '  Pleased  at  the  fancy,  Rangatira  at  once  did 
so,  but  only  to  earn  the  disgust  of  her  husband.  In  her  turn 
she  was  greatly  vexed,  and,  intent  on  immediate  revenge,  she 
(lived  to  the  very  depths  of  the  ocean,  little  thinking  that  she 
was  closely  followed  by  her  husband.  On  reaching  the  very 
foundations  of  Rarotonga,  she  clave  a  hole  in  the  solid  rock 
and  earth  until  she  actually  emerged  at  the  very  crest  of  the 
mountain  of  the  Mist.  '  Ah  I'  thought  the  chagrined  beauty 
'  my  husband  will  never  find  out  my  hiding-place.'  Scarcely 
had  these  words  passed  her  lips  than  she  found  her  faithful 
Tongan  at  her  side,  in  outward  appearance  resembling  a  lizard 
anil  a  fish  ;  so  that  whilst  she  had  merely  preserved  her  cuttle- 
fish form,  he  had  changed  his  form  into  that  of  a  scvlizard,  to 
enable  him  to  give  chase  to  his  runaway  spouse. 

"  For  awhile  they  lived  pleasantly  together  in  the  spring  on 
the  top  of '  the  Mist,'  which  thenceforth  was  called  '  the  foun- 
tain of  the  Followed  One '  (Aruea).  It  is  also  denominated 
'  the  Fountain  of  Rangatira,'  inasmuch  as  she  first  made  the 
waters  well  up  from  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  Facetiously, 
it  is  also  known  as  '  the  shaggy  mouth  of  the  Mist,'  in  allusion 
to  the  tall  trees  and  ferns  surrounding  it, 

"Weary  of  their  solitary  life  on  the  mountain-top,  they 
resolved  to  return  to  their  old  abode  near  the  sea.  They 
accordingly  left  the  fountain  in  charge  of  Niu  and  Nina,  i.e., 
the  '  taputapu'  and  the  *  karaea,'  or  lizard-fish.  But,  unluckily 
for  their  own  interests,  they  omitted  to  give  instructions  to  these 
guardians.  However,  a  long  reed,  which  had  the  wonderful 
virtue  of  directing  the  course  of  the  stream,  was  inserted  in 
tlie  hole  through  which  the  waters  rushed.  The  upper  end  of 
the  reed  was  inclined  towards  the  north,  so  that  a  stream  of 
crystal  water  hurried  on  towards  the  home  of  these  gods  at 
Avarua. 

"Shortly  after,  Toutika  (Hit-the-mark)  made  his  appearance 
on  the  crest  of  '  the  Mist,'  and  found  a  copious  stream  flowing 
in  a  northerly  direction.  Addressing  the  sparkling,  gushing 
fountain,  Toutika  inquired  whether  there  were  any  guardians 
there.  A  voice  from  the  depths  of  the  waters  answered,  '  Yes ; 
here  are  two  fairies,  Niu  and  Nana.'  '  Who  placed  you  there  f ' 
— '  The  Tongan  deity  and  his  wife.'  '  Where  are  they  gone  ? ' 
— 'To  guide  the  course  of  the  stream  to  their  home  at  Avarua.' 
'  Well,  then,'  said  the  crafty  Toutika,  '  should  they  come  back 
and  speak  to  you,  be  sure  to  remain  silent,  or  I  will  kill  you 
both.  When  I  speak,  respond  at  once.'  Niu  and  Nana 
agreed  to  this.  Toutika  now  altered  the  direction  of  the  long 
reed  to  due  east,  and  the  obedient  waters  at  once  abandoned 
their  former  channel,  and  flowed  towards  Ngatangiia.  The 
successful  interloper  ran  on  with  the  stream,  to  watch  the 
leaping  of  the  waters  from  the  precipice  in  the  direction  of  his 
home. 

"  The  lizard  god  and  his  mate,  the  cuttle-fish,  finding  the 
waters  suddenly  fail,  hurried  back  to  the  fountain  to  ascertain 
the  cause.  They  discovered  that  the  direction  of  the  long, 
wonder-working  reed  had  been  altered.  They  soon  came  upon 
the  unblushing  Toutika,  and  high  words  ensued.  The  lizard 
and  cuttle-fish  gods  claimed  the  fountain  as  theirs.  Toutika 
as  positively  claimed  it  as  hi;.  ToutiKu  'lemandcd  proof.  Said 
the  Avaruan  divinities,  'We  have  appointed  two  servants  of 
ours  as  keepers  of  this  spring.'  It  was  accordingly  agreed 
that  to  them  the  final  appeal  should  be  made,  ami  the  party 
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to  whom  these  fairies  might  respond  should  be  regarded  as 

the  true  lord  of  the  fountain.    The  lizard  and  the  cuttle-fish 

gods  now  confidently  and  in  unison  chanted  to  the  guardians 

of  the  spring,  but  there  was  no  response  whatever.    Toulika 

now  exultingly  exclaimed,  '  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  the  water  is 

not  yours  ? '    The  Avanian  gods  faintly  said  to  the  interloper, '  1 1 

is  your  turn  to  address  the  fairies  of  the  spring.'    Toulika  said — 

"  '  Oil,  Nlu !  oh,  Nlinl  I  come  forth  from  your  hiding-place  I 

'IVansform  yourselves  into  a  itream,  a  vaat  volume  of  water, 

Ami  leap,  leap  with  resplendent  brilliancy,  oh  Niul' 

"  At  this  the  waters,  which  had  entirely  ceased  to  flow 
during  the  long  dispute  of  ihe  gods,  rushed  forth  from  thuir 
secret  hiding-place,  and  quickly  moved  on  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  towards  Ngatangiia,  to  which  the  reed  still  kept  pointing. 
Stung  with  disappointment  and  rage,  the  lizard  and  cuttle-fish 
gods  chased  the  advancing  stream  in  the  vain  hope  of  checking 
its  progress.  But  without  heeding  their  futile  attempts,  the 
stream  rushed  on  and  on,  until,  reaching  the  perpendicular  cliff, 
it  took  a  wild  and  defiant  leap  far  down  into  the  deep  gorge 
at  the  base  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain.  The  angry 
Avaruan  gods  dared  not  follow  the  beautiful  waterfall  through 
fear  of  being  dashed  to  pieces  ;  so  they  slunk  back  as  best 
they  could  to  their  own  territory  near  the  sea.  The  dejected 
lizard  god  was  only  too  glad  to  sun  himself  after  his  long  and 


bootless  journey ;  hence  it  is  that  all  his  descendants  arc 
yellow,  sallow-looking,  spiritless  reptiles,  who  can  find  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  bask  through  the  livelong  day  in  the  sun. 
Thus,  shame  has  caused  the  pretty  spots  of  their  ancestor  to 
change  into  a  dirty  yellow  complexion. 

"As  for  Rangatira  (cuttle-fish),  she  was  so  thoroughly 
wearied  with  travelling  through  fern  ant.  grass  from  the  summit 
of  '  the  Mist,'  that  she  gladly  rested  in  a  shady  spot,  thence- 
forth called  '  Parai,'  or  '  Resting-place.' " 

Such  is  the  myth  connected  with  the  fountain  of  "  the 
Mist."  "  Parai "  is  the  ancient  "  resting  "  or  burial  place  of  the 
Makea  family,  who  down  to  iHn  worshipped  the  cuttle-fish. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Parai,  close  to  the  usual  landing- 
place,  is  a  remarkable  basin  of  fresh  water  called  "  the  Cuttle- 
fish Stream."  At  certain  seasons,  the  water  assumes  a  dark, 
cloudy  appearance,  as  if  a  cuttle-fish  had  ejected  its  ink  into 
the  stream.  Yet  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  the  water  again 
becomes  clear,  and  sailors  fill  thiir  water-casks  as  before. 
Doubtless  this  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  cuttle-fish,  who 
come  there  to  spawn. 

The  stream  which  leaps  from  the  precipitous  side  of 
"the  Mist"  is  discharged  into  the  ocean  by  three  channels; 
so  that  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  fountain  referred  to  is  the 
unfailing  source  of  the  watcr-supi)ly  of  this  beautiful  island. 
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pRoviNCF.  Welt.f.si.f.v— at  least  that  part  of  it  under  British 
rule — consists  of  a  strip  of  land  facing  the  island  of  Penang,  in 
the  Straits  of  Malacca.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  this  century 
it  was  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Rajah  of  Queda.  It  is 
watered  by  a  number  of  rivers,  which  before  the  advent  of  our 
rule  used  to  be  the  haunt  of  pirates  that  were  the  dread  of 
merchantmen  frequenting  the  Straits.  These  marauders  have 
entirely  disappeared,  or  have  been  driven  inland  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula;  and  the  land — which  was 
formerly  a  jungle  waste,  affording  shelter  to  savage  beasts  and 
men — has  been  transformed  into  one  of  the  most  productive 
s'.igar  districts  in  the  East.  The  trader  is  now  free  to  navigate 
its  rivers  without  the  dread  of  encountering  anything  more 
formidable  than  the  sluggish  crocodiles  that  bask  in  the  sun  on 
the  marshy  banks,  or  the  man-eating  tigers  that  still  scour  the 
remaining  jungle  or  prowl  about  the  verge  of  the  plantations, 
waiting  to  pounce  upon  some  wayfarer,  or  solitary  coolie  at 
work  in  the  canc-fields. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  the  events  occurred  which  I  am 
about  to  describe.  I  was  travelling  at  the  time  in  Malayan 
India,  and  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  number  of  the 
Scotch  planters  of  Province  Wellesley,  who  had  given  me 
accounts  of  adventures,  which,  to  those  of  them  living  on  the 
more  remote  plantations,  were  occurrences  of  every-day  life. 
They  gave  glowing  descriptions,  too,  of  the  abundance  of  the 
game  in  this  favoured  region,  of  the  beauty  of  the  painted 
snipe  which  abounds  in  the  new  cane-fields,  of  the  glorious 


opportunit'?s  afforded  in  the  forest-covered  mountains  forhunting 
the  elephant,  tiger,  rhinoceros,  and  deer;  while  the  Malays 
gave  me  accounts  of  a  race  of  hairy  men  wearing  tails,  and 
inhabiting  the  wilds  of  Bukit  Mer  Tajum  (the  pointed  hill). 
They  probably  meant  the  ape,  commonly  known  among  them 
as  the  " orang-outan,"  or  "wild  man."  I  had  a  Madras 
servant  of  the  name  of  Talep,  who  advised  me  strongly  not  to 
visit  the  interior  of  the  province,  as  he  had  been  cautioned 
against  the."orang-anto,"  or  the  malignant  spirits  of  the 
forests,  whoTvere  seen  at  night  flying  about  with  swift,  poisonous 
lights.  I  told  him  that  I  was  quite  prepared  to  face  his  fiery 
enemies,  and  that  I  had  accepted  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Cain 
to  visit  his  plantation,  the  most  distant  in  the  province,  at  the 
foot  of  a  range  of  hills  said  to  be  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  blood- 
thirsty Malays.  Talep  signified  his  willingness  to  accompany 
me,  as  he  was  anxious  to  satisfy  himself  about  the  "  orang-anto," 
and  the  men  with  tails.  He  thought  if  he  could  only  see  one 
he  might  be  able  to  persuade  him  to  come  down  to  the  plains 
and  civilised  life,  where  his  tail  would  be  a  fortune  to  him,  and 
the  envy  of  all  other  inferior  tail-less  beings.  We  selected  a 
calm  morning,  and  crossed  the  Straits,  a  distance  of  nine  miles, 
in  a  Malay  boat,  to  the  nearest  point  in  the  province,  landiuj.- 
at  a  native  village.  We  engaged  two  wagons,  each  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  black  water  buffaloes.  The  distance  to  my  friend's  estate 
was  fifteen  miles.  Talep  and  tlie  baggage  were  stowed  in  the 
leading  wagon,  I  followed  in  the  other,  enjoying  for  the  first 
mile  or  two  the  beauty  of  the  forest  and  jungle  scenery.    We 
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had  to  pass  through  part  of  a  mangrove  swamp  over  an  arm  of 
land  that  had  at  no  distant  period  hcen  rovered  I)y  the  sea.  It 
was  interesting  to  notice  how  admiralily  this  plant,  which  can 
only  grow  on  the  verge  of  the  sea,  had  aicuniplished  the  task 
of  raising  the  land.  The  tortuous  roots  of  each  plant  were 
raised  over  the  water  in  a  complete  netwoik,  which  had  caught 
and  retained  the  deposits  of  successive  tides  till  it  had  been 
raised  to  form  the  dry  land  over  which  we  were  i)assing.  W'e 
soon  left  the  swamp  for  the  main  road,  passing  a  number  of 
Malay  hamlets  embowered  in  rich  tropical  foliage,  and  shaded 
with  groves  of  banana  and  the  broad  leaves  of  the  cocoa  and 
areca  palm-trees. 

Suddenly  the  sky  became  overcast  with  heavy  masses  of 
dark  cloud.  The  bright  day  was  transformed  into  dusk.  The 
palms  rocked  uneasily  in  the  breeze — tlie  forest  moaned  and 
whispered  of  approaching  storm.  Flocks  of  waterfowl  shot 
across  the  sky,  shriekin;;!,  from  the  darkness.  Talep  stopped  and 
ordered  the  men  to  put  an  extra  covering  of  leaves  over  the 
wagons.  '  Now,"  he  said,  "  the  storm  will  be  on  us  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  we  have  done  what  wc  can  to  keep  the  rain 
out."  We  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  i>alm-thatched 
roofs  of  our  conveyances  were  by  no  means  watertight. 

The  road  grew  darker  until  night  seemed  to  have  set  in, 
when  flash  after  flash  of  lightning  developed  a  hundred  un- 
earthly hues  in  the  foliage,  followed  by  peals  of  thunder  that 
shook  the  earth  and  rolled  away  in  echoes  through  the  forest. 
A  strong  earthy  odour  betokened  the  approach  of  rain,  as  it 
swept  with  a  dull  sound  along  tlie  road,  where  for  a  moment 
we  Could  mark  its  approach,  before  it  was  upon  us  like  a  solid 
sheet  of  tepid  water.  The  covering  of  my  cart  was  useless — 
the  water  came  through  like  a  steady  shower-batli. 

The  huge  buffaloes  plodded  along,  heedless  of  the  storm.  I 
shouted  to  the  men  to  mind  the  ditches,  as  the  road  was  now 
completely  flooded  over,  and  the  carts  were  dragging  through 
mud  up  to  the  axles.  As  long  as  we  had  a  line  of  trees  to 
guide  us,  the  men  kept  the  middle  of  the  road ;  these  stately 
guides  were  soon  in  the  rear,  and  we  were  left  to  flounder 
through  the  flood,  with  ditches  about  six  feet  wide  and  nearly 
as  deep  on  each  side.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  far  ah  >ad,  and 
the  turbid  red  water  was  lashed  into  foam  by  the  bickering 
rain. 

The  interior  of  my  cart  became  soaked  and  slippery,  and 
I  was  helplessly  shunted  from  side  to  side  as  the  vehicle 
plunged  into  the  pitfalls  of  the  submerged  road.  I  was 
making  a  desperate  effort  to  wedge  myself  into  a  comer,  when 
I  heard  a  splash  and  a  drowning  cry.  Talep,  wagon,  and 
baggage  had  disappeared  in  the  ditch.  I  hastened,  waist-deep 
in  water,  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  The  driver  had  dived 
to  extricate  the  drowning  Talep,  whom  he  brought  up,  looking 
little  the  worse.  He  next  proceeded  to  unharness  his  buffaloes, 
after  which  he  swam  off  with  them  down  the  ditch,  and  was 
followed  by  his  companion  and  his  animals  before  I  could 
remonstrate.  I  was  thoroughly  unprepared  for  such  a  piece  of 
cool  audacity.  I  would  have  fired  over  their  heads  to  bring 
them  to  reason,  but  my  firearms  were  under  water.  They  were 
off,  and  there  was  no  mistake  of  that.  Damp  and  disagree- 
able as  I  felt,  I  could  not  sustain  the  grave  dignity  which  the 
dilemma  demanded.  I  laughed  outright,  to  the  dismay  of 
Talep,  who  was  certain  that  he  felt  the  evil  influences  of  the 
"  orang-anto  "  coming  over  him.  Something  was  to  be  done. 
We  could  not  wait  here  until  Providence  should  disperse  the 


deluge.  It  was  equally  clear  that  we  could  not  drain  the  cart, 
and  that  at  any  rate  we  could  not  pull  it  up  to  my  frienil's 
plantation,  or  even  the  road.  It  was  under  water,  and  so  was 
my  book  of  directions ;  and  neither  of  us  felt  inclined  liir  a 
descent  into  the  ditches.  It  was  growing  darker — night  was 
evidently  coming  on  in  earnest.  We  shouted  luitil  hoarsi-, 
and  were  at  length  answered  by  the  report  of  a  gun,  followed 
by  a  voice,  which  was  evidently  hailing  us.  I  pusheil  on  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound,  followed  by  Talep,  imiil  we  reached 
a  cine-field,  when  I  again  shouted  fur  help,  and  was  answered 
by  my  friend  the  planter,  who  had  come  out  to  meet  us.  Mr. 
Cain  had  a  good  laugh  at  our  misfortunes,  and  explained  that 
the  ruflian  drivers  knew  well  enough  where  they  were,  but 
feared  his  wrath.  We  were  soon  beneath  his  hospitable 
roof,  where  I  forgot  the  day's  adventure  in  tlie  agreeable 
society  of  our  host.  Our  chief  topic  of  conversation  was 
home  and  the  old  country,  which  kept  us  up  till  near  midnight ; 
Mr.  Cain  then  \„.  a  small  lamp,  and  showed  me  up  to  my  bed- 
room ;  |)assing  to  a  chest  of  drawers  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
he  then  produced  a  revolver  and  sword,  and  gravely  handing 
them  to  me,  requested  that  I  should  place  one  unilcr  my 
pillow,  and  keep  the  other  close  at  hand,  adding  that  1  must 
not  be  startled  by  a  midnight  attack  from  a  hill  tribe.  He 
had  heard  nimours  of  approaching  danger,  and  thought  it 
well  to  be  prepaicd  for  the  worst,  as  the  planter  anil  his  wife, 
who  preceded  him,  had  been  taken  by  surprise  and  murderc  ' 
in  their  own  house.  I  thought  this  would  have  fairly  kei)t  sleep 
from  me,  without  the  addition  of  a  marvellous  cloud  of  insect 
life,  which  the  storm  had  driven  in — beeUes  buzzing  and  bang- 
ing about  the  room,  and  mosquitoes  innumerable,  stinging  and 
singing  about  one's  ears.  I  felt,  however,  digged  out,  and 
soon  dropped  off  into  a  profound  sleep,  from  which  I  awoke 
with  a  start,  to  find  Cain  standing  over  me,  brandishing  a 
sword  that  flashed  in  the  flickering  lamplight.  The  ncx' 
moment  he  had  dragged  me  out  of  bed,  crying,  "  Follo.v  me  ! 
kikc  the  revolver  and  sword  just  as  you  are  1  the  Malays  are 
on  us  I " 

I  slipped  on  my  shoes  and  followed  him,  armed  and  in  my 
sleeping  gear ;  but  soon  lost  sight  of  him  in  the  darkness.  I 
could  still  hear  his  voice  calling,  "  Make  for  the  fires  I  make 
for  the  fires  I  My  God,  they  are  burning  the  coolie  houses  I" 
I  shaped  my  way  as  well  as  I  could  in  a  straight  course  to  the 
light  of  the  nearest  burning  building,  plunging  and  floundering 
through  swampy  ground  and  over  fields,  till  I  reached  the 
house,  and  heard  the  moans  of  some  one  in  great  pain.  I 
found  the  building  had  fallen  down,  and  was  aflame  at  one  end. 
I  hailed  the  sufferer,  who  replied  in  Malay  that  he  was  killed. 

In  my  endeavours  to  reach  him  I  stumbled  over  a  huge 
warm  body ;  next  moment  I  had  received  a  poke  in  the  ribs, 
and  found  that  I  had  nanowly  escaped  being  impaled  on  the 
horn  of  a  huge  water  buffalo  stretched  out  in  the  slied.  I 
found  the  man  who  had  declared  himself  killed  was  only 
slightly  crushed  by  the  falling  rafters ;  and  that  we  were  the 
victims  of  a  false  alarm.  The  storm,  which  had  been  raging 
with  unabated  violence  during  the  night  had  blown  down 
the  coolie  houses,  which  had  caught  fire. 

The  forenoon  of  the  next  day  was  devoted  to  sleep.  After 
dinner  I  was  shown  a  very  large  crocodile  that  was  trapped  in 
an  adjoining  stream,  on  the  bank  of  which  a  labourer  had  been 
bathing  his  child,  when  the  monster  caught  the  babe  in  its 
huge  jaws.    The  alarm  spread;  the  entire  gang  of  coolies 
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nssemble<l,  dammed  the  atream  at  two  placen,  and  caught  the 
huge  reptile  with  a  baited  hook. 

From  my  bedroom  the  view  extended  over  a  vast  extent 
of  hill-country,  covered  with  jungle  and  forest,  the  hunting- 
grounds  of  a  tribe  of  half-savage  Malays,  who  were  a  great 
source  of  trouble  and  anxiety  to  my  friend  Cain. 

I  could  find  no  further  trace  of  the  tailed  men  than  that 
they  lived  in  the  mountains  further  inland. 


The  tribe  of  men  most  neatly  approadiing  to  the  brute 
in  their  h.ibits  that  I  have  met  wiili  during  my  tr.uels  it 
known  as  Jacoon.  The  Jacoonr  arc  founil  dwelling  in  trcet 
in  the  interior  of  Johore. 

The  scenery  of  rrovinre  Welleslcy  is  strikingly  beautiful. 
The  country  is  mountainous  and  richly  woixled.  I'lie  jungle 
foliage  is  luxuriant,  and  diversified  with  specimens  of  rare 
palms  and  tree-ferns. 
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NornrmsTANDiNc  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary  by 
the  generality  of  t.vellers,  a  long  sea  voyage  is  often  a  far 
from     unpleasant      affair, 

when  captain,  oflicers,  and  f'T-T";" —  T~; — ''" 
passengers  are  upun  gooil 
terms  with  each  other. 
The  monotony  of  the  voy- 
age may  be  much  relieved 
by  such  games  as  shipboard 
quoits,  chess,  draughts, 
cards;  and  theatricals  and 
concerts  are  even  got  up 
on  board  passenger  ships 
occasionally.  A  first  sea 
voyage  is  generally  en- 
joyed by  all  travellers  (per- 
haps excepting  those  who, 
during  rough  weather,  are 
so  constantly  inquiring  of 
the  busy  captain,  officers, 
and  crew,  as  to  whether 
"there  really  is  any  dan- 
ger"), everything  connected 
with  ships  and  sailing  being 
interesting  on  account  of 
novelty ;  the  names  of  the 

different  sails,  ropes,  &e.,  are  learnt,  and  often  the  landsman 
who  has  had,  say,  a  fortnight's  experience  of  the  open  sea, 
begins  to  talk  quite  knowingly  upon  nautical  matters.  A 
voyage,  short  or  long,  must  be  a  really  severe  trial  to  those 
who  suiTor  much  from  sea-sickness,  as,  from  what  I  have  wit- 
nessed o.  :his  complaint,  the  sufferings  of  those  prostrated  by 
it  must  be  intense.  With  some  constitutions,  the  pain  and  -■ 
sickness  return  upon  every  occasion  of  rough  weather,  though  i 
the  generality  of  landsmen,  after  a  few  days  of  a  rather  sharp 
ordeal,  recover  their  health  and  "  get  their  sca-Iegs  "  for  the 
rest  of  the  voyage.  Some  landsmen  are  so  happily  constituted 
for  travelling  by  water,  that  the  rolling  and  pitching  of  the  ship 
during  fair  or  foul  weather  produces  no  disagreeable  effect 
upon  them ;  amc-''  ■■■  ".ich  number  I  am  fortunate  enough  to 
be  included.  "  Good  sailors,"  as  those  who  are  iiot  subject  to 
the  mat  de  mer  are  generally  called,  are  often  asked  as  to  what 
is  the  best  "  thing  to  take  "  upon  embarking  for  a  voyage ;  all  i 
manner  of  things,  from  hot  tea  and  chloroform  to  fat  salt  pork,  ' 
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I  have  been  recommended,  but  it  h.T<  always  appeared  to  mc 
I  tliat  the  greatest  relief  was  obtained  from  clfervescing  drinks, 

such  as  soda-water,  or 
lemonade  with  a  little 
brandy,  champagne,  or 
even  bottled  stout.  In 
serious  cases  the  medical 
man  should  be  applied  io. 
During  a  long  passage 
the  chief  excitements,  a- 
part  from  such  us  arc  to 
be  o'ul.iined  among  the 
little  community  on  board, 
consist  in  sighting  new 
lands,  "  speaking  "  other 
ships  by  means  of  signal- 
Hags,  and  occasi(  .ally 
watching  the  gambols  of 
various  denizi.ns  of  the 
deep.  One  day  a  troop  of 
whales  may  pcrihance  ue 
seen  rolling  atid  sporting 
in  the  distance,  throwing 
up  long  jets  of  foaming 
water  from  their  nostrils; 
on  another,  all  hands  may 
be  watching  a  school  of  dolphins  in  eager  pursuit  of  a  host 
of  flying-fish,  some  of  which  latter,  perha])s,  if  the  ship  be 
heavily-laden,  fall  on  deck,  they  not  being  capable  of  a  con- 
tinuous flight,  but  merely  leaping  from  the  water  and  support- 
ing themselves  by  their  long  wings  (or  rather  fins)  while  de- 
scribing an  arch  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  alJiouyli  they  can 
renew  their  flight  after  merely  touching  the  water. 

Albatross-catching  generally  affords  much  amusement  to 
passengers.  These  huge  birds  are  sometimes  caught  by  means 
of  a  long  line  and  a  hook  baited  with  a  piece  of  salt  pork.  A 
few  small  pieces  of  the  meat  are  generalfy  allowed  to  float  out 
astern  of  the  ship  ;  the  albatross  seeing  these,  after  describing 
two  or  three  circles  in  the  air,  alights  upon  the  water  and 
swallows  them  one  by  one  ;  another  piece  is  then  fixed  upon 
the  hook  and  thrown  upon  the  water,  the  line  being  gradually 
payed  out  as  it  drifts  astern.  Should  the  albatross  seize  the 
bait  the  line  is  drawn  taut  and  haule''  '  i  steadily,  care  being 
taken  that  it  does  not  slacken,  as  the  hoo  ■.  is,  commonly,  only 
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fixed  in  the  curve  of  the  upper  nwnililile  of  tlie  liird's  beak,  and 
may  be  easily  sliaken  out  if  a  stress  be  not  kept  upon  the  line. 
All  albatross  when  liookcd  resists  tlie  hauling  in  process  very 
stoutly,  spreading  his  long  wings  and  so  placing  his  broad 
webbed  feet  in  the  water  as  to  give  himself  the  greatest  pur- 
chase. Of  all  .sport,  however,  which  is  to  be  had  upon  the 
broad  ocean  nothing  can  equal  shark-catching  ;  the  antipathy 
in  which  this  terrible  fish  is  held  by  seafaring  men  in  general, 
the  gallant  struggle  he  at  times  makes  for  his  life,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  capture,  for  sharks  will  not  always  take  the  bait 
even  when  two  or  more  are  swimming  astern,  all  add  zest  to 
this  kind  of  fishing. 

'J'lic  first  shark  I  ever  sawcaptured  was  taken  near  the  equator, 
that  part  of  the  globe  so  deservedly  celebrated  for  intense  heat, 
dead  calms,  and  baffling  winds.  A  large  shark  having  for  some 
days  accompanied  our  ship,  swimming  quietly  astern,  attended 
by  two  or  three  little  pilot-fish,*  devouring  any  offal  which,  was 
thrown  overboard,  and  taking  an  occasional  frolic  round  the 
vessel,  permission  was  obtained  to  attempt  his  capture.  A 
strong  shark-hook  attached  to  a  few  links  of  iron-chain  being 
produced  by  our  mate,  was  fastened  to  a  stout  rope,  and  a  good- 
sized  piece  of  pork  selected  from  the  "harness  cask''  for  bait. 
The  hook  baited  with  the  pork  was  thrown  into  the  water  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  little  striped  pilot-fish  were  seen  steadily 
swimming  in  the  wake  of  the  pork  as  it  dragged  along  the 
surface  of  the  water;  these  fish  seemed  to  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  attack  the  bait,  and  what  motive  they  have  for  accom- 
panying the  shark  remains  a  mystery,  unless,  as  has  bee.i  some- 
times suggested,  the  jiilot-fish  obtains  his  subsistence  from  the 
remains  of  the  shaik's  prey,  as  the  jackal  is  said  to  do  from 
that  of  the  lion.  Soon  after  we  had  noticed  the  pilot-fish,  the 
back  fin  of  tlic  shark  was  seen  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
bearing  down  steadily  towards  the  bait,  which  he  soon  began 
to  swim  around,  cautiou'-'y  examining  it,  and  apparently  sus- 
picious of  the  rather  conspicuous  line  by  which  it  was  connected 
with  our  ship,  the  pilot-fish  continuing  to  hover  fearlessly  about 
his  formidable  jaws.  It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  the  shark 
make  a  rush  towards  the  bait,  causing  those  on  board  who  held 
*  The  pilot-fuh  is  one  of  the  mackerel  family. 


the  line  to  grasp  eagerly  in  order  to  be  ready  to  give  the  jerlc 
which  was  to  fix  the  hook  in  his  jaws,  and  then,  after  turning 
on  his  side  sufficiently  to  show  his  great  mouth  and  light- 
coloured  belly,  sink  slowly  and  quietly  out  of  sight  in  the  clear 
water.  A  few  small  pieces  of  pork  which  were  dropped  into 
the  water  were  immediately  snapped  up  by  the  shark  as  he 
played  around  the  pork,  from  which  at  length  he  could  refrain 
no  longer,  when  rolling  over  on  his  back,  his  jaws  were  seen  to 
close  upon  the  bait 

The  movement  of  the  shark  and  the  jerk  given  to  the  line 
fixed  the  hook  firmly  enough,  and  then  commenced  a  tre- 
mendous struggle,  the  shark  rushing  hither  and  thither,  strain- 
ing at  as  much  of  the  line  as  was  payed  out  to  him,  and 
lashing  the  water  into  a  white  foam  as  he  described  a  frantic 
semicircle,  at  the  end  of  his  tether,  around  the  ship's  stern, 
amid  the  laughter  of  the  passengers  and  the  execrations  of 
some  of  the  sailors.  This  shark,  having  afforded  about  a  (luai-tcr 
of  an  hour's  sport,  was  brought  up,  much  exhausted,  under  the 
taPiVail,  now  crowded  with  lookers-on,  and  a  bowline  having 
been  got  over  his  tail  and  drawn  tight,  he  was  hauled  upon 
deck,  when  he  im.mediately  resumed  his  activity,  plunging  anf* 
struggling  and  lashing  with  his  tail,  until  that  member  was  cut 
nearly  through  with  an  axe,  with  such  force  upon  the  deck  as 
to  bring  those  of  the  passengers  who  preferred  their  mattresses 
to  the  early  morning  air,  tumbling  up  speedily  to  see  "  what 
on  earth  was  happening." 

The  shark  when  opened  was  not  found  to  contain  any 
quantity  of  food,  proving  that  cunning  and  not  repletion  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  for  so  long  refusing  the  bait  The  heart 
continued  to  pulsate  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  after  being 
taken  from  the  body.  Some  steaks  were  cut  from  this  shark, 
more  for  the  gratification  of  such  of  the  passengers  as  had  never 
tasted  "  shark-steak,"  than  for  any  other  reason,  as  the  flesh  of 
a  large  shark  is  in  flavour  abominable,  although  in  some  parts  of 
the  worl;'  young  sharks  are  openly  sold  in  the  fish-markets. 

The  jawbones,  with  their  formidable  rows  of  teeth  were,  of 
course,  a  coveted  trophy,  as  also  was  the  backbone,  the 
vertebrae  of  which  were  converted  into  draughtsmen  by  their 
possessors. 


Recollections  of  South  Africa. — I, 


BY  A  LATE  COLONIST. 


liAKLY  one  morning,  shortly  after  my  arrival  in  Durban,  I  wa.s 
awakened  from  my  slumbers  by  a  colonial  friend  entering  my 
bedroom  at  the  hotel?  and  reminding  me  that  I  had  agreed  to 
ride  out  with  him  to  his  plantation,  with  the  promise,  further, 
to  be  ready  for  the  journey  by  sunrise. 

A  very  short  time  suffices  for  the  duties  of  the  toilet  when 
men  arc  travelling  by  unfrequented  roads  at  an  early  hour  ;  we 
were,  therefore,  soon  out  of  doors,  and  rousing  the  native 
grooms,  with  some  little  difficulty,  we  get  our  horses  saddled 
and  nicnmted.  Some  little  delay  caused  by  my  friend's  horse, 
a  somewhat  eccentric  quadruped,  which  insisted  upon  going 


through  a  series  of  plunges  and  archings  of  the  back  in  i  cat- 
like manner,  and  making  strenuous  fforts  to  get  hib  head 
between  his  knees,  for  convenience  in  "  buck-jumping,"  a  habit 
to  which  he  is  sometimes  addicted,  especially  when  he  has 
been  kept  in  the  stable  for  a  day  or  two.  After  he  had  finished 
his  performance  we  trotted  off  through  the  deep  sand  of  the 
town  streets,  and  emerged  upon  a  large  dreary  flat,  the  road  over 
which  was  also  for  the  most  part  through  a  heavy  white  sand, 
necessitating  quiet  riding  even  during  the  cool  hours  of  early 
morning.  The  Umgeni  flat,  with  its  arid-looking  sandy  soil, 
varied  by  diminutive  swamps  and  clumps  of  scrubby  brush,  and 
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covered  with  a  coarse  unsavoury-looking  grass,  is  about  as 
melancholy-looking  a  spot  as  can  be  found  in  a  country  where 
pretty  scenery  is  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception. 

The  few  cattle  feeding  upon  this  plain  seem,  as  they  en- 
deavour to  switch  their  sides  with  as  much  of  their  tails  as 
inoculation*  has  left  them,  as  if  between  the  wretched  herbage 
and  the  abundant  ticks  which  infest  it,  unlike  Mark  Tapley, 
'  they  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  be,  or  even  to  seem  to  be, 
"  jolly  under  the  circumstances." 

Things  looked  a  little  more  cheerful  when  we  arrived  at  a 
small  collection  of  houses,  an  hotel,  a  butchery,  and  a  railway 
station,  towards  which  a  couple  of  spans  (teams)  of  oxen  were 
slowly  and  laboriously  dragging  their  heavily-laden  wagons. 
The  railway  to  the  Umgeni  has  proved  a  great  boon  to  planters 
and  farmers  residing  in  Victoria  county,  as  also  to  transport 
riders  (carriers  by  wagon);  their  loads  of  sugar,  coffee,  cotton, 
arrowroot,  and  maize,  being  shifted  from  the  bullock  wagons 
to  the  railway  trucks  at  the  Umgeni  station,  thus  avoiding 
the  very  severe  work  of  dragging  the  loaded  wagons  through 
the  four  miles  of  road  inches  deep  in  sand  to  Durban,  which 
was  always  found  very  trying  to  the  cattle. 

Crossing  the  bridge  which  spans  the  broad  river  Umgeni, 
the  aspect  of  the  country  almost  immediately  begins  to  improve, 
and  within  a  mile  of  the  river  the  road  leads  through  a  thicket 
of  tall  trees  festooned  with  creepers  of  various  kinds,  and 
haunted  by  numbers  of  small  birds  of  brilliant  plumage  and 
evidently,  from  the  continuous  chattering  at  this  early  hour, 
not  wholly  free  from  monkeys,  though  these  animals  are  too 
wary  to  often  show  themselves  so  near  a  roadway.  The  song 
of  the  birds  is  but  a  twittering,  or  a  harsh  grating  note,  con- 
stantly repeated ;  one  bird  only,  we  observe,  having  a  clear, 
strong,  bell-like  note,  but  wthout  any  variation  ;  however,  tlierc 
is  a  pleasant  sound  in  the  voices  of  even  South  African  birds 
as  we  ride  quietly  along  under  the  overhanging  trees,  through 
which  the  sun,  lately  risen,  is  gleaming  redly.  We  are,  how- 
ever, suddenly  and  rather  sharply  reminded  that  all  specimens 
of  the  animal  creation  peculiar  to  South  Africa  are  not  so 
pleasant  to  look  upon  as  her  bright-plumaged  birds,  by  the 
sight  of  a  villanous-Iooking  black  snake  almost  under  our 
horses'  feet ;  we  dismount  simultaneously  and  immediately,  and 
our  snake  being  crippled  in  a  moment  by  a  stroke  from  a 
riding-switch,  is  quickly  dispatched.  "  Rather  a  near  thing  !" 
remarks  my  friend ;  and  I,  knowing  well  enough  the  vicious 
nature  of  this  peculiarly  venomous  reptile,  which  will  even 
attack  man  or  beast,  oc,  :sionally,  without  apparent  provoca- 
tion, feel  that  we  have  been  most  fortunate  in  saving  our  horses 
from  being  bitten. 

This  black  snake,  which  is  as  much  dreaded  by  the  natives 
as  by  Europeans,  seems  to  be  identical  with,  or  closely  allied 
to,  the  cobra  naje  (of  India);  at  all  events  I  have  seen  this 
African  snake  ro  named  in  the  snake-house  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens  iii  Regent's  Park  since  my  return  to  England. 

Riding  along  the  coast  road  of  Natal,  we  passed  many 
plantations  of  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and  arrowroot,  of  which  the 
garden-like  coffee  plantations,  with  their  long  "  wind  rows  "t  of 
orange,  lemon,  and  banana  trees  are  certainly  the  most  pleasing 

•  South  African  cattle,  working  cattle  especially,  are  commonly  inocu- 
lated in  llie  tail  witli  matter  from  the  lun„'  of  a  beast  which  has  died  or 
been  killed  while  suffering  from  "lung  nickncss,"  as  a  safeguard  from 
lint  disease. 

t  Live  fences  to  protect  the  cofTee-trces  from  the  strong  winds  which 
occoiionally  prevail. 


to  the  eye.  A  stigar  plantation  is  not  so  attractive  in  point  of 
beauty,  the  fields  of  cane  when  seen  frotii  a  distance  showing 
merely  as  large  blocks  of  a  lighter  green  than  the  surrounding 
verdure  ujion  the  hill-side  or  plain,  while  tiie  mill-house  and 
buildings  generally,  roofed  with  galvanised  iron,  and  of  course 
furnished  with  the  inevitable  tall  chimney,  are  almost  always 
situated  on  the  low-lying  ground.  A  sugar-planter's  house  and 
garden-ground  in  Natal  are  often  tasteful,  and  almost  always  — 
speaking  frotn  personal  experience  I  should  say  ahcars — com- 
fortable, and  the  situation  is  sometimes  very  beautiful ;  but 
I  could  never  le.irn  to  think  that  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar- 
cane in  any  way  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

There  is,  I  think,  no  journey  so  pleasant  as  one  performed 
on  horseback,  through  the  more  interesting  parts  of  such  a 
colony  as  th.it  at  Natal,  and  I  come  to  this  conclusion  after 
having  practised  all  ordinary  modes  of  locomotion  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  During  a  long  ride  there  is  so  much  actual 
change  of  scene,  the  long  bush  path  with  its  overhanging  foliage 
shading  man  and  horse  for  a  time  from  the  fierce  sun,  the  stretch 
of  open  land  where,  if  the  journey  be  not  a  very  long  one,  the 
horseman  may  indulge  in  a  smart  canter,  and  the  fiec|iieiuly 
occurring  hills,  cliffs,  and  valleys,  relieve  the  eye  from  anything 
like  monotony.  Occasionally,  more  especially  at  the  com- 
mencement or  clo.se  of  day,  a  little  graceful  antelo))C  may  be 
seen  cautiously  stealing  across  the  road,  when  the  way  leads 
through  thickets,  or  galloping  along  the  grassy  plain  whi.'.i  the 
road  runs  through  open  country.  During  the  sunny  hours 
numerous  brilliantly  coloured  butterflies  are  to  be  seen  flutter- 
ing along  the  path  ;  one  of  the  most  common  of  these  is  a  very 
beautiful  insect,  the  wings  Iieing  marked  with  a  bright  blue 
upon  a  black  ground.  This  species  is  the  Jinwuia  Clelia  of 
naturalists.  In  its  company  are  often  seen  one  or  more  si)ecics 
of  the  beautiful  genus  Cal/osiiiie,  in  which  the  ground  colour 
of  the  wings  is  jiure  white,  with  tips  elegantly  tinted  with 
orange,  rosy-red,  or  opalescent  carmine.  They  flutter  nimbly 
ill  parties  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  over  the  i)atches  of  legu- 
minous and  other  flowers  which  beautify  the  skirls  of  the  road. 

We  arrived  at  my  friend's  house  before  the  heat  of  the  day 
h.ad  set  in,  and  after  a  substantial  breakfast — the  warm  climate 
of  South  Africa  but  rarely  impairs  the  appetite  of  an  English- 
man— we  wandered  over  my  friend's  estate,  which,  being  but 
recently-reclaimed  bush  land,  contained,  as  yet,  but  little  to 
interest.  The  "  master,"  however,  had  much  to  sec  to  upon 
his  return  from  town,  many  omplaints  to  listen  to  fiom  his 
black  Labourers,  and,  as  may  be  im.agined,  some  fault  to  find 
concerning  neglected  work.  He  remarked  to  me  tli;;t  "  when  the 
cat  is  away  the  mice  will  play,"  and  added  that  he  would  soon 
have  everything  "ship  shape"  again.  A  planter  who  keeps  no 
European  assistant  must  naturally  expect  lolose  some  of  \vz 
labourers'  work  when  cinumstances  compel  him  to  be  absent 
for  a  time  from  his  land  ;  as,  though  he  m.iy  set  "  tasks  "  to  be 
performed  by  his  return,  he  will  find  that  the  natund  indolence 
of  the  Kafir,  or  the  love  of  pleasure  and  drink  of  the  Indian 
coolie,  has  militated  sadly  against  the  performance  of  these 
tasks;  and  it  really  seems  that  no  fear  of  punishment  or 
stojjpage  of  wages  will  have  the  efiert  of  causing  bla(k 
labourers  to  work  energetically  when  no  longer  under  the  eye 
of  a  white  man.  The  usual  excuse  for  work  not  completed  is 
th.it  some  of  the  men  have  been  "  sick,"  whi(  h  generally  means, 
in  the  case  of  the  natives,  buck-hunting,  and  very  often  in  that 
of  the  coolies,  drunk.    All  rules,  however,  have  their  exceptions, 
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as  during  my  stay  in  Natal  I  saw  a  coffee  plantation  formed  and 
cultivated  up  to  bearing-time  without  an  English  resident  over- 
seer ;  the  owner  of  this  estate  was  an  old  colonist,  and  one 
very  familiar  with  the  native  language,  habits,  and  prejudices. 
He  appeared  to  be  unusually  fortunate  in  his  selection  of 
coolie  "  surdars,"  or  gangers,  who  worked  his  batch  of  Indian 
labourers  ;  he  was  also  in  the  constant  habit  of  riding  over  at 
all  hours  of  the  day,  and  often  quite  unexpectedly,  to  see 
how  matters  were  progressing. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day  we  sat  luxuriating  beneath  the 
shade  of  my  host's  verandah,  in  the  exceedingly  comfortable 
loimging-chairs  so  mucli  affected  by  South  African  colonists, 
and  watcliing  the  vicious-looking,  buzzing,  yellow-legged  hor- 
nets who  were  building  their  little  mud  "  combs  "  or  nests,  in 
which  the  larvae  are  to  be  reared,  and  supplying  the  cells  with 
a  stock  of  small  spiders,  which  though  stung,  apparently  retain 
sufficient  vitality  to  prevent  their  decaying  before  the  young 
hornets  shall  have  become  sufficiently  matured  to  devour  them. 
Tliese  hornets,  which  are  tolerably  abundant,  are,  of  course, 
anyth'- -  rather  than  agreeable  neighbours  ;  and  as  their  sting 
is  somewhat  severe,  and  they  are  bold  in  attacking  any  person 
wlio  approaches  the  nest  when  building,  the  most  convenient 
plan  is  to  destroy  the  "  comb  "  at  night  This  "  comb,"  as  I 
have  called  it,  is  a  small  collection  of  cells  formed  of  finely- 
kneaded  mud,  and  generally  built  under  the  shadow  of  a 
verandah  or  the  eave  of  an  outbuilding.  These  hornets,  though 
bold  and  vicious  when  approached,  rarely  if  ever  attack  a  man 
when  unprovoked ;  but  when  enraged  will,  though  driven  off 
by  the  hands  or  a  leafy  bough,  return  again  and  again  to  the 
charge,  striking  viciously  for  the  eyes.  Although  termed 
"  hornet "  by  the  colonists,  this  insect  belongs  to  a  different 
family  from  that  of  the  common  hornet  of  Europe,  being  a 
solitary  wasp,  and  not  a  member  of  the  Vespida,  or  group  of 
social  wasps. 

While  resting  with  all  the  indolence  consequent  upon  a 
long  day  passed  out  of  doors  in  a  sunny  climate,  and  specu- 
lating as  to  when  that  black  fellow  would  have  dinner  ready, 
a  grinning,  half-naked  native  appeared,  carrying  a  note  in  the 
end  of  a  split  stick,  which  proved  to  be  an  invitation  from  a 
neighbour  to  join  him  on  the  following  morning  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  some  cane-rats  which  infested  a  large  bed  of  reeds 
upon  his  land. 

The  following  morning  found  us  at  an  early  hour  under  our 
neighbour's  verandah,  where,  after  a  cup  of  hot  coffee,  which, 
strange  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  climate,  is  a 
much  more  general  beverage  than  tea,  we  started  for  the  reeds, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  natives  and  a  regular  pack  of 
dogs  of  various  sorts  and  sizes.  The  natives  carried  their  asse- 
gais and  knobsticks,  and  one  or  two  of  the  white  men  had 
guns.  The  idea  of  hunting  "  cane  rats "  no  doubt  gives  but 
little  notion  of  sport  to  an  English  reader ;  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  ivondwi  or  cane  rat,  is  a  larger  animal  than  the 
English  warren  rabbit,  is  quick  and  active  in  its  movements, 
difficult  to  drive  from  cr  'er ;  that  the  flesh  is  eatable,  and  that 
when  these  animals,  which  are  gregarious,  establish  themselves 
in  the  vicinity  of  cane-fields,  their  destruction  is  very  desirable, 
as  sugar-cane  constitutes  their  favourite  food.  Arrived  at 
the  reeds,  the  whole  posse  of  natives  and  dogs  were  soon 
lost  to  sight ;  but  a  continual  singing  and  shouting,  varied 
by  sundry  savage  ejaculations  or  shouts  of  laughter  when  an 
h'cndwi  is  struck  at  by  assegai  or  knobstick,  was  heard. 


wliile  the  eager  dogs  kept  up  a  perpetual  chorus  of  barking 
and  yelping.  The  amusing  incidents  of  the  hunt  are  when  a 
"  rat,"  hard  pushed,  rushes  into  the  open  for  a  moment,  amidst 
a  volley  of  stones  and  perhaps  a  knobstick  or  two,  and  plunges 
again  unscathed  into  the  cover,  or  perhaps,  less  fortunate,  falls 
beneath  the  knobstick  hurled  by  some  native  whose  quick  ear 
has  detected  his  approach  through  the  rustling  reeds,  or  is 
rolled  over  by  some  watchful  gunner  waiting  upon  the  outskirts 
of  the  reeds  for  a  chance  shot ;  every  one  present,  white  or 
black,  joins  in  a  shout  of  laughter  when  some  over-eager 
"  nigger  "  comes  to  grief  over  a  hidden  stump  or  an  old  trunk 
of  a  tree,  probably  tumbling  head  foremost  into  black  mud, 
which  during  the  excitement  of  the  hunt  he  cannot  spare  time 
to  wasli  off.  When  the  reeds  have  been  thoroughly  hunted 
through  and  through,  we  count  over  our  game,  and  selecting  a 
few  of  the  younger-looking  "  rats  "  to  be  converted  into  curry 
for  our  own  use,  hand  the  remainder  over  to  the  natives. 

As  "  crushing  "  was  in  full  swing  upon  most  sugar  estates  in 
our  neighbourhood,  I  took  the  opportunity  while  staying  in  the 
planting  district,  of  seeing  as  much  of  the  process  as  possible, 
going  into  the  cane-fields  and  watching  the  separate  g^uigs  of 
coolies  and  natives  cutting  down  the  tall  heavy  canes,  while 
others  piled  them  into  small  carts,  which,  as  soon  as  filled,  were 
trotted  smartly  off  to  the  mill,  down  the  rough  cart-roads  formed 
for  the  purpose,  or  sometimes  along  land  where  there  was  no 
road  at  all,  to  the  great  detriment  no  doubt  of  the  oxen,  whose 
natural  working  pace  is  slow ;  and  it  is  a  fact  well-known  among 
planters  that  a  season's  "  carting  "  on  a  sugar  estate  knocks 
up  a  number  of  cattle  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  kind  of 
work  to  which  they  can  be  put. 

At  the  mill-house  the  scene  appears  busier  than  even  in  the 
field ;  carts  of  cane  are  incessantly  arriving,  being  unloaded 
and  seized  upon  by  a  gang  of  coolie  women,  who  toss  them 
between  the  large  revolving  steel  rollers,  which,  drawing  them 
in,  crush  every  drop  of  the  valuable  juice  from  them,  which 
flows  into  a  large  receptacle  beneath,  while  the  exhausted 
canes  now  crushed  flat  and  colourless  are  gathered  up  to  be 
stored  for  fuel.  Everything  is  in  order,  each  man  or  woman 
(only  the  Indian  women  work  in  ine  sugar-mills),  whether 
native  or  coolie,  has  his  appointed  work,  and  is  under  the 
supervision  of  a  European,  or  all  would  be  confusion  during 
the  busy  "  crushing "  season,  upon  the  success  of  which  the 
annual  return  of  a  sugar  estate  depends. 

The  expressed  juice  has  to  be  boiled  in  a  series  of  large  pans, 
and  here  a  skilled  "  boiler  "  must  be  employed,  as  considerable 
experience  is  required  to  learn  the  art  of  sugar-boiling,  and  a 
batch  of  sugar  is  easily  spoiled  or  turned  out  as  a  very  in- 
different sample  by  an  unskilful  or  careless  "sugar-boiler." 
The  sugar-planter's  is  an  undoubtedly  anxious  life,  with  risks 
from  fire,  frosts,*  and  drought ;  but  the  enterprise  is  generally 
agreed  to  be  a  profitable  one  where  the  planter  is  not  com- 
pelled to  borrow  large  sums  of  money  at  high  interest  for  the 
completion  of  his  estate  and  machinery. 

•  The  rowp  of  canes. have  from  time  to  time  to  be  "trashed,"  that  i>, 
cleared  by  hand  of  all  dead  vegetation,  which  is  thrown  upon  the  ground, 
and  when  decayed  forms  a  rich  manure.  Should  a  few  sp^  ,  from  a  grass 
fire,  during  the  season  when  the  old  grass  is  being  burnt  of  i.-nprovement 
of  pasturage,  come  in  contact  with  the  "trash,"  while  in  a  dry  state,  it  ii 
possible  for  the  fire  to  run  through  a  whole  field  of  cane  ;  in  fact,  if  there 
is  much  "trash"  and  "megasse"  (the  crushed  cane  which  is  stored  in 
sheds  for  fuel)  lying  about  an  estate,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  where  th* 
mischief  may  cease. 
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Rajpootana:  her  Princes  and  People. — /. 

BV   LIEUT.   C.    R.    LOW  (laTE    INDIAN   NAW). 


TAMTU  TOPBB,  LAST  CHIRI'  Or  THH 
MUTINY  OF  1857. 


There  is  no  more  interesting  portion  of  India  than  Rajpootana. 
It  was  never  thoroughly  conquered  by  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet.    They  indeed  overran  it,  captured  its  most  famous 
strongholds,     and 
devastated  its  most 
fertiledistricts;but 
the  Hindoo  inhab- 
itants    succeeded 
in  recovering  their 
independence, 
though   they    still 
yielded  a  nominal 
suzerainty  to    the 
Mogul  dynasty  of 
DelhL 

The  old  his- 
tories of  the  Mo- 
hammedan con- 
querorsoflndiaare 
full  of  stories  of 
the  prowess  of  the 
Rajpoots,  and  the 
pertinacity  with 
which  the  war  be- 
tween the  two 
races  and  religions 
was  carried  out. 
The  seven  cen- 
turies of  turmoil 
and  disaster,  dur- 
ing which  these 
states  were  in  con- 
tinual strife  with 
.'^e  foe,  produced 
many  princes  of 
high  intellect  as 
well  as  valour. 
Sanga  Rana  and 
his  antagonist  Sul- 
tan Baber,  were 
revived  in  their 
no  less  celebrated 

grandsons,  the  great  Akbar  and  Rana  Pertap.  The  son  of  the 
latter,  Umra,  the  foe  of  Jehangir,  was  a  character  of  whom  any 
nation  might  be  proud. 

Much  has  been  recorded  of  the  genius  of  these  Rajpoot 
princes  as  statesmen  and  warriors,  but  a  debt  of  gratitude  is 
due  from  every  one  interested  in  Indian  affairs — no  less  than 
from  those  concerned  in  the  administration  of  our  Eastern 
Empire — to  Colonel  James  Tod,  who  in  his  scholarly  and  ex- 
haustive work,  "  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Rajast'han,"  has 
collected  a  complete  record  of  the  history,  political  and  ethno- 
logical, of  the  Western  States  of  Rajpootana. 

These  states  enjoyed  a  very  high  degree  of  civilisation,  and 
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Colonel  Tod  states  that  "  inscriptions  still  exist  on  stone  which 
would  alone,  if  collected,  form  a  body  of  laws  snflicicnt  for  an 
infant  community ;  and  these  were  always  first  committed  to 

writing  and  regis- 
tered."       Among 
,  -     .   .  these  inscriptions, 

which  are  written 
on  stone  columns 
scattered  through- 
ouc  the  countr)-, 
are  sumptuary 
laws,  the  aniuil- 
ling  of  monopolies 
and  exorbitant 
taxes,  the  regula- 
tion of  transit 
duties,  and  char- 
ters to  trades'  cor- 
porations and 
towns.  The  fa- 
natical Moham- 
medans destroyed 
most  of  the  re- 
cords, but  many 
of  the  engraved 
tablets  or  pillars, 
called  Jo/iars,  have 
survived  the  more 
merciful  depreda- 
tions of  time. 
Every  subject 
commences  with 
invoking  the  sun 
and  moon  as  wit- 
nesses, and  con- 
chides  with  de- 
nunciation of  the 
severest  penalties 
on  those  who 
break  its  recjuire- 
ments.  Some 
(oUunns have  been 
found  having  an  antiquity  of  twelve  and  fourteen  centuries. 

Rajpootana*  is  a  large  tract  of  country  lying  belween  the 
North-Western  Provinces  and  the  territories  of  C.ujerat  and 
Holkar,  and  consists,  exclusive  of  Ajmere,  of  eighteen  native 
states,  each  having  its  own  sovereign,  and  only  owning  the 
British  power  as  its  suzerain.  The  religion  of  the  country  is 
generally  Hindoo,  but  the  Newaub  of  Tonk  is  Mohammedan, 
and  the  ruler  of  Bhurtpore  is  of  the  Jaut  faith. 

•  "  In  the  familiar  dialect  of  tliese  countries  it  is  terneil  Kajwarra,  but 
by  the  more  learned,  Ract'hana,  corruptcil  to  Kaj|»»ilana,  the  common 
designiition  amongst  tlie  BriUsh  to  denote  the  Kajpoot  I'rincipalities.  'Die 
woril  means  'the  abode  of  (Kaj|)oot)  princes,'  from  raj  (reyal),  I'/hin 
(dwelling)."— 7i«/. 
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The  following  are  the  -eighteen  states  of  Rajpootana : — 
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I.   Hhiirtpore. 

la  Marwar  (or  Jodlipore). 

2.   Ulwur. 

1 1.   Meywar  (or  Oodeypore 

3.    Dhulcpnre. 

12.   Dooiigurpore. 

4.    Kcrowlee, 

13.   Pertabgurli. 

5.  Jeypore. 

14,  Banswarra.                   / 

6.   'lonk. 

15.  Bhoondee. 

7.   Kishcnpirh. 

lO.  Jhallawur. 

8.   IJikancer. 

17.  Kotah. 

9,  Jeysulmcer. 

18.  Serohie. 

a' 


The  feudal  system,  which  obtains  in  all  these  states,  is 
necessarily  accompanied  by  more  or  less  disagreement  between 
the  sovereigns  and  their  powerful  chiefs,  of  whom  many  are  in 
possession  of  almost  impregnable  fortresses,  whence  they  could 
defy  their  sovereign,  were  it  not  that  the  latter  is  covered  by  the 
protecting  a;gis  of  British  power. 

The  most  important  of  these  states  are  Oodeypore  or 
Mey\var,  Jeypore,  Jodhpore  or  Marwar,  Kotah  or  Harowtee, 
Ulwur,  and  Bhurtpore  ;  at  each  of  which  a  British  political 
officer  is  accredited,  while  of  the  minor  states,  Dholepore, 
Kerowlee,  Bikaneer,  and  Tonk,  are  very  influential.  In  the 
centre  of  Rajpoot.-ina  is  a  small  district  called  Ajmere,  which  is 
British  territory,  and  is  presided  over  by  an  officer  holding  the 
title  of  Commission 

This  district  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  the  men  who 
have  represented  the  supreme  authority  of  tlie  Governor-General 
within  its  borders.  Colonels  Sutherland  and  Dixon,  the  latter 
of  whom  died  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny 
in  1857,  were  men  of  great  administrative  power,  and  so  won 
the  hearts  of  the  people  by  the  beneficence  and  disinterested- 
ness of  their  rule,  that  they  were  regarded  with  filial  affection 
by  the  inhabitants. 

The  city  of  .Xjmere  is  beautifiiUy  situated  on  the  shores  of 
a  lake  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile  valley,  surrounded  by  rugg"d 
and  wild  mountains  of  no  very  great  elevation.*  The  British 
garrison  of  the  district  is  quartered  at  Nusseerabad,  which 
being  centrally  situated,  forms  the  principal  military  station  for 
this  part  of  Rajpootanx  Nusseerabad  is  about  sixteen  miles 
from  Ajmere,  and  is  described  as  "  standing  on  a  bare  rocky 
plain  about  eight  miles  from  the  outer  foot  of  the  hills  that 
flank  the  Ajmere  valley." 

There  is  a  fort  at  Ajmere,  which,  throughout  the  eventful 
days  of  the  mutiny,  was  garrisoned  by  a  mere  handful  of  the 
83rd  Regiment,  who,  though  numbering  no  more  than  two  or 
three  weak  companies,  were  sufticient,  wiien  under  the  orders  of 
Brigadier-General— now  Sir  George — Lawrence,  a  brother 
worthy  his  near  relationship  to  the  two  men,  Henry  and  John 
Lawrence,  whose  services  during  that  momentous  crisis  cannot 
be  forgotten  while  India  remains  a  dependency  of  the  British 
Crown. 

Crowning  the  highest  peak  of  the  rugged,  barren  mountains 
encircling  Ajmere,  is  a  white  temple  called  Taraghur,  "  the 
abode  of  the  stars,"  a  place  of  Mohammedan  pilgrimage  ;  and 
about  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  city  is  Poshkur,  a  spot  con- 
sidered sacred  by  the  Hindoos.  Here  is  a  large  pond  or  lake 
lying  in  a  basin  among  the  hills,  with  its  banks  studded  with 
buildings,  old  temples,  and  gardens,  and  in  the  centre  a  ruined 
fane,  which  formerly  stood  out  of  the  water,  but  has  been 
particilly  submerged. 

Poshkur  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  places  in  India.     It  lies, 

•  Prichard's  "  Mutinies  in  RajpootiiTJ' 


says  Tod,  in  the  centre  of  a  valley,  which  here  becomes  widen 
and  aflbrds  abundant  space  for  the  numerous  shrines  and  ceno- 
taphs with  which  the  piety  or  superstition  of  the  natives  has 
studded  its  banks.  The  lake  is  surrounded  by  sand-hills  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  except  towards  the  east,  where  a  swamp  ex- 
tends to  the  base  of  the  mountains.  Around  its  margin,  except 
towards  the  marshy  outlet,  is  a  display  of  varied  architecture, 
and  here  every  Hindoo  family  of  rank  has  its  niche  for  devo- 
tional purposes.  The  most  conspicuous  are  those  erected  by 
Rajah  Maun  of  Jeypore,  and  some  other  princes  of  Jodhpore 
and  Bhurtpore.  There  are  also  numerous  cenotaphs,  but 
by  far  the  most  conspicuous  shrine  is  an  edifice  erected  by  a 
minister  of  Scindia  to  the  Creator  Brahma,  and  Tod  mentions 
that  this  is  the  only  tabernacle  in  India  dedicated  to  the 
Supreme  Deity,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  is  aware.  Tradition 
has  it  that  before  creation,  Brahma  assembled  all  the  celestials 
on  this  spot,  when  the  sacred  fire  was  lit,  which,  spreading  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  wife  of  Brahma,  would  have 
involved  the  world  in  destruction  had  not  the  Deity  extinguished 
it  with  some  sand.    Such  is  the  origin  and  sanctity  of  Poshkur. 

The  British  officer  who  has  supreme  political  charge  of 
Rajpootana,  and  to  whom  all  the  envoys  accredited  to  the 
native  states,  and  also  the  Commissioner  of  Ajmere,  report 
their  proceedings,  is  designated  by  the  unpretending  title  of 
Governor-General's  Agent.  This  high  functionary  resides  a 
great  part  of  the  year  at  Mount  Aboo,  and  during  the  cold 
season  makes  a  progress  of  almost  regal  magnificence  through 
the  states  under  his  government,  being  received  and  treated  by 
the  Rajpoot  princes  with  the  pomp  and  circumstance  becoming 
the  representative  of  the  Viceroy  of  India. 

Mount  Aboo  is  just  beyond  the  proper  boundaries  of 
Rajpootana,  being  forty  miles  distant  from  Deesa,  a  military 
station  in  the  territory  of  a  Mohammedan  prince,  called  the 
Kewaub  of  Pahlunpore,  which  is  under  the  immediate  control 
of  the  Bombay  Government. 

Mount  Aboo  is  the  highest  peak  in  the  Aravelli  range, 
having  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Aboo 
is  a  sacred  place  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindoos,  and  particu- 
larly of  a  singular  sect  called  the  J.-iin'  who  are  found  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  and  chiefly  in  i..e  ^..pital.  Here  the  Jains 
have  set  up  a  magnificent  temple,  which  Colonel  Tod  describes 
as  the  most  superb  in  India,  and  the  finest  edifice  after,  of 
course,  the  incomparable  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra.  At  Aboo  is  one 
of  the  asylums  for  soldiers'  children  founded  by  that  great  and 
good  man.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  and  called  after  him.  The 
other  Lawrence  Asylums  are  at  Ootacamund  for  the  Madras 
Presidency,  and  the  one  first  erected  under  his  own  auspices 
at  Soonawur. 

The  native  states  each  send  a  vakeel,  or  representative, 
who  attends  the  Governor-General's  Agent,  marching  with  him  in 
his  progresses  and  inspections,  and  repairing  with  him  to  the 
summer  retreat  at  Aboo.  They  assemble  at  stated  times  to 
discuss  measures  affecting  their  sovereigns'  interests,  which 
may  be  under  the  consideration  of  the  British  Government,  or 
its  accredited  agent ;  while  the  latter  is  placed  in  communica- 
tion with  the  ruler  of  each  petty  state,  and  can  make  his 
vMslies  or  the  orders  of  his  government  known  to  them  through 
the  vakeel,  and  the  political  agents  at  the  courts,  though  they 
have  considerable  power  and  responsibility,  receive  instructions 
from,  and  communicate  confidentially  with,  the  chief  authority 
at  Aboo.  These  political  agencies  are  regarded  as  prizes,  and  are 
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filled  always  by  military  men  who  have  shown  political  aptitude 
and  good  judgment  in  subordinate  posts,  generally  that  of  Assis- 
tant, of  whom  the  Governor-General's  Agent  has  four  or  five  on 
his  statf.  Some  of  the  ablest  administrators  ever  produced  by 
that  nursery  of  statesmen,  the  military  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  have  filled  this  post :  among  the  number  may  be 
enumerated  Colonel  Sutherland,  General  Sir  Jolm  Low, 
assistafit  and  friend  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence, 
and  his  elder  brother.  Sir  George  J^wrence.  Since  the  retuin 
to  England  of  the  latter  in  April,  1864,  the  post  has  been  filled 
in  succession  by  Colonels  Elliott,  Eden,  and  Brookes— the 
two  latter  of  whom  have  served  many  years,  including  the 
trying  times  of  the  mutiny,  as  political  agents  at  Jeypore  and 
Jodhpore — and  also  Colonels  Keatinge,  V.C.,  and  Pelly,  who 
has  so  ably  discharged  his  arduous  political  duties  at  Zanzibar 
and  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  Prichard,  who  traversed  a  great  part  of  Rajpootana, 
describes  the  country  as  possessing  considerable  interest,  and 
though  vast  tracts  in  Marwar  and  Bikaneer  are  pathless  deserts, 
there  are  spots  of  great  beauty  and  savage  grandeur.  The 
villages  in  the  lowlands,  he  says,  are  half  in  ruins,  the  houses 
that  are  standing  being  tenanted  by  a  few  male  adults  and 
their  families.  In  the  mountainous  part  of  the  country  the 
scenery  is  bold  and  grand.  Every  hill  that  you  see  has  an  old 
ruined  castle  cresting  its  summit,  to  which  some  tradition  is 
attached,  and  every  now  and  then  the  traveller  passes  a  con- 
secrated spot  where  a  widow  has  performed  the  sacrifice  of  the 
suttee.  Here  you  pass  walled  cities,  as  Chittore,  where  in  former 
days  a  resolute  defence  was  made  against  the  Moslem  invader, 
till  the  brave  garrison,  reduced  to  extremity,  made  a  huge  pile 
of  wood  and  combustible  materials,  into  whicli,  after  applying 
the  torch,  they  threw  their  wives  and  children,  and  then  sought 
an  honourable  death  at  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  In  a 
retired  spot  close  to  a  stream,  the  traveller  comes  upon  a  her- 
mitage, inhabited,  perhaps,  by  some  soldier  or  courtier,  who 
was  once  a  power  in  the  state  ;  or,  crowning  a  height,  may  be 
seen  a  monastery  maintained  by  the  rajah,  who  seeks  thus  to 
expiate  for  a  life  of  debauchery  or  crime. 

Rajpootana  is  about  420  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west, 
by  about  400  in  breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  1 14,391  square 
miles,  with  a  population  considerably  under  10,000,000.  The 
Rajpoots — literally  "  a  descendant  of  a  rajah  " — form  one  of  tlie 
great  castes  into  which  the  Hindoos  were  originally  divided, 
and  the  race  is  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  India,  as  BundeU 
cund,  Rewah,  Gurhwal,  and  the  territory  of  Cutch. 

Elphinstone,  in  his  History,  takes  the  same  elevated  view 
of  the  character  of  the  Rajpoots  that  is  to  be  found  in  Tod's 
pnges.  He  says,  "  The  other  classes,  though  kept  together  as 
castes  by  community  of  religious  rites,  were  mixed  up  in  civil 
society,  and  were  under  no  chiefs  except  the  ordinary  magis* 
trates  of  the  country.  But  the  Rajpoots  were  born  soldiers  j 
each  division  had  its  hereditary  leader,  and  each  formed  a 
separate  community,  like  the  class  in  other  countries,  the 
members  of  which  were  bound  to  their  chiefs  and  ti  e.ich 
other.  The  sort  of  feudal  system  that  prevailed  amoi.g  the 
Rajpoots  gave  additional  stability  to  this  attachment,  and  alto- 
gether produced  the  pride  of  birth,  the  high  spirit,  and  the 
romantic  notion  so  striking  in  the  military  classes  of  that 
period.  Their  enthusiasm  was  kept  up  by  the  songs  of  their 
bards,  and  influenced  by  frequent  contests  for  glory  or  for  love. 
They  treated  women  with  a  respect  unusual  in  the  rest,  and 


were  guided  even  towards  their  enemies  by  rules  of  honour 
which  it  was  disgraceful  to  violate.  With  all  the  noble  (jualilics 
of  the  early  Rajpoots  was  mixed  a  simplicity,  derived  from  the 
want  of  intercourse  with  other  nations,  which  rendered  tlicm 
inferior  in  practical  ability,  and  even  in  military  efiicicncy,  to 
men  actuated  by  much  less  elevated  sentiments  than  theirs." 

Irvine,  who  was  intimate  with  tiie  race,  had  a  nuich  less 
exalted  idea  of  their  virtues.  He  says,  "  the  warlike  character 
of  the  Rajpoot  has  been  very  much  overrated.  There  ajjpcais 
to  be  very  little  chivalrous  feeling  in  his  breast.  Ity  nature 
Rajpoots  are  generally  powerful,  muscular  men,  active  by  habit 
and  practising  gymnastics,  though,  when  not  excited,  inclined 
to  indolence  in  a  high  degree  ;  those  who  possess  horses  are 
generally  good  horsemen.  Some  are,  by  constant  practice, 
dexterous  in  the  use  of  lance  or  sword  ;  but  the  race  do  not 
possess  the  cool,  determined  courage  ready  to  dare  any  danger, 
and  requiring  no  artificial  excitement.  According  to  their  own 
accounts,  even  in  their  former  attacks  on  caravans  and  towns, 
surprise  was  their  object ;  and,  if  successful,  tiiey  were  equally 
cruel  and  rapacious,  showing  no  mercy  to  their  captives,  and 
if  they  met  with  much  resistance,  became  as  cowardly  as  they 
had  before  been  violent,  and  resorted  to  tlight." 

There  is  great  truth  in  this,  for  tiiey  would  tacitly  ac- 
knowledge their  deficiency  of  cool  bravery  by  indulgence  in 
stimulants,  which  served  to  induce  what  is  styled  "  Dutch 
courage."  Before  going  into  action  they  would  indulge  in 
opium ;  thus,  when  rendered  furious  by  its  influence,  Raj- 
poot armies  have  been  known  to  rush  reckles^^'y  uito  certain 
death,  neither  asking  nor  giving  quarter.  Th-.  most  appalling 
manifestation  of  this  madness  is  denominated  ytiZ/i//',  and  con- 
sists of  an  army  or  garrison  driven  to  desperation,  partaking  of 
opium,  and  after  butchering  their  families,  seeking  death  in  the 
manner  described.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  Rajpoots  were  in 
ancient  times  a  more  martial  and  courageous  race  than  in 
these  degenerate  days.  The  great  Babcr  speaks  in  his  Memoirs 
of  the  dismay  into  which  he  and  his  veteran  soldiers  were 
thrown  by  the  ap;-roach  of  Rana  Sanga  of  Meywar,  the 
champion  of  Brahminism,  on  whose  overthrow  the  Moham- 
medan chief  assumed,  for  the  first  time,  the  title  of  Ghazce, 
which  means  "  Champion  Victorious  in  Defence  of  the  Faith." 
Subsequently,  Shere  Singh,  the  Afghan,  who  defeated  and 
dethroned  Huniayoon,  the  son  of  Babcr,  having  invaded  Raj- 
pootana at  the  he.ad  of  80,000  men,  was  fiercely  encountered 
and  nearly  repulsed  by  a  Rajpoot  chief  with  one-eighth  of  that 
number.  But  this  ancient  race  offered  little  resistance  to  the 
fierce  Mahrattas,  and  were  glad  to  receive  the  protection  of  the 
new  Christian  lords  of  Indi;u  Among  the  worst  of  their  soci.d 
crimes  was  their  addiction  to  the  suttee,  which  was,  of  course, 
suppressed  by  the  British  Government,  and  is  now  \inknown. 
The  iniquity  was  increased  in  cases  where  the  rank  and  wealth 
of  the  deceased  were  held  to  demand  more  victims,  when 
slaves  or  servants  were  also  cast  into  the  flames.  Infanticide 
of  females  was  another  prev.ilent  barbarity,  and  to  such  an 
extent  was  it  carried,  that  Macmurilo  states,  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Bombay  Literary  Society,  that  in  18 18,  among  the 
offspring  of  8,000  married  Jhareja  Rajpoots,  not  more  than 
sixty  females  were  living.  They  even  put  to  death  such 
daughters  as  attained  the  age  of  womanhood,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  their  being  given  in  marriage,  so  great  was  their 
pride. 

A  volume  might  be  filled  with  an  account  of  the  religious 
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festivals  and  customs  of  the  Rajpoots,  but  we  will  only  glance 
at  the  most  characteristic,  the  "Worship  of  the  Sword."* 
'J'his  Meywar  festival,  which  lasts  nine  days  of  the  month 
Asof,  is  essentially  martial,  and  is  confined  to  the  Rajpoots. 
After  fasting,  ablution,  and  prayer,  on  the  part  of  the  Rana  and 
his  household,  the  double-edged  khanda  is  removed  from 
the  hall  of  arms,  and  having  received  the  pooja  (homage)  of 
the  court,  is  carried  in  procession  lo  the  Kishenpol  (gate  of 
Kishen  or  Crishna),  and  delivered  to  the  Jogis,  a  singular 
society  of  ascetic  warriors,  priests  of  Siva,  the  god  of  war. 

Each  day,  except  the  sixth  day  of  the  festival,  a  bullock  is 
sacrificed,  and  processions,  headed  by  the  Rana,  proceed  to  the 
Chougan,  or  Champ  de  Mars,  and  the  Temple  of  Devi,  the 
goddess  pf  destruction,  where  the  sword  is  deposited.  On  the 
ninth  day,  the  horses  from  the  royal  stables,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  chieftains,  are  taken  to  the  lake,  and  after  being  bathed 
by  their  grooms,  are  caparisoned  in  their  new  housings,  and 
receive  the  homage  of  their  masters,  the  Rana  bestowing  gifts 
on  the  equerries  and  grooms.  The  sword  is  then  brought  back 
lo  the  palace  with  befitting  state,  and  the  Rana,  after  making 
pooja  to  it,  rewards  the  Raj-jogi,  or  chief  military  priest,  and 
regales  his  comrades. 

This  two-edged  sword  of  Meywar  is  of  fabulous  origin,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  weapon  with  which  the  Hindoo  Proserpine 
girded  the  founder  of  the  royal  race  of  Oodeypore,  and  led 
him  forth  to  the  conquest  of  Chittore.  It  remained  the  great 
heirloom  of  the  family  till  the  sack  of  that  city  by  the  Tartar 
AUa-o-din  in  1303,  when  Rana  Ursi  and  eleven  of  his  brave 
sons  were  slain,  and  the  sacred  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
invaders.  Before  the  city  was  stormed,  all  the  princesses  and 
the  women,  to  the  number  of  several  thousand,  were  immolated 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  detested  Tartars, 
and  it  was  said  that  the  enchanted  khanda  was  buried 
within  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  subterranean  passage  in 
which  all  the  rank  and  beauty  of  Chittore  had  been  given  to 
the  flames.  Alia  placed  on  the  mtistiiid,  Madeo,  chief  of 
Jhalore,whom  he  had  conquered  and  enrolled  among  his  vassals; 
and  this  prince,  so  goes  the  legend,  had  the  hardihood  to 
penetrate  within  the  horrid  shades  of  the  cavern,  and  force  its 
"  uncanny  "  guardians — a  sorceress  and  her  crew  of  witches — 
to  yield  up  the  sword.  Hamir,  the  grandson  of  the  late  Rana, 
having  married  the  daughter  of  the  usurper,  recovered  the 
snord  with  the  throne  of  Chittore. 

The  Rajpoots  deem  the"ioth  of  Asof,"  or  the  Dussera 
(from  diis,  ten),  a  fortunate  day  for  all  warlike  enterprises. 
'I'he  Dussera  is  a  festival  universally  honoured  by  all  classes 
throughout  India,  being  the  day  on  which  the  deified  Rama 
commenced  his  celebrated  expedition  against  Lauka  for 
the  redemption  of  Seeta.  Upon  this  day  and  the  following, 
grand  reviews  of  the  troops  are  held  by  the  Rana,  salutes  are 
fired,  nuzzurs  are  pre^onted  to  the  prince,  and  on  returning  to 
the  palace  he,  in  turn,  presents  gifts  to  the  chiefs. 

•  Gibbon  (vol.  vi„  p.  43)  writes  of  a  similar  fcstiv.il  among  the 
Scythiiins.  "It  was  natural  enough  that  the  Scylhians  should  adore  with 
a  peculiar  devotion  the  god  of  war ;  but  as  they  were  incapable  of  forming 
either  an  abstract  idea,  or  a  corporeal  representation,  they  worshipped 
their  tutelar  deity  under  the  symbol  of  an  iron  scimetar.  If  the  rites  of 
Scythia  were  practised  on  this  solemn  occasion,  a  lofty  altar,  or  rather  pile 
of  faggots,  300  yards  in  length  and  in  breadth,  was  raised  in  a  spacious 
plain  ;  luid  the  sword  of  war  was  placed  erect  on  the  summit  of  this  rustic 
«ltar,  which  was  annually  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  sheep,  horses,  and 
of  the  hundredth  captive." 


The  fabulous  birth  of  Kumara,  the  god  of  war,  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Roman  Mars,  and  is  related 
in  the  '<  Ramayana,"  probably  the  most  ancient  book  in  the 
world.  Kumara  was  the  son  of  Gunga  (Juno),  and  sprang 
from  her  side  by  the  agency  of  the  god  of  fire  (or  Vulcan). 
After  his  birth  he  became  the  joint  charge  of  all  the  gods, 
who  anointed  him  general  of  all  their  armies. 

The  most  popular  festival  is  the  Dewali,  or  "  Festival  of 
Lainps,"  when  every  city,  village,  and  house  blazes  with  lights 
s»t  out  in  little  clay  lamps  called  dnva.  Stuffs,  pieces  of  gold, 
and  sweetmeats  are  carried  in  trays  and  consecrated  at  the 
temple  of  Lacshmi,  the  goddess  of  wealth,  to  whom  the  day  is 
sacred.  The  Meywar  Rana  on  this  occasion  honours  his  prime 
minister  with  his  presence  at  dinner ;  and  this  chief  officer  of 
state,  who  is  always  of  the  mercantile  class,  pours  oil  into  a 
terra-cotta  lamp,  which  his  sovereign  holds,  and  the  same 
libation  is  permitted  by  each  of  the  near  relations  of  the 
minister.  On  this  day  it  is  incumbent  upon  every  votary  of 
Lacshmi  to  try  the  chance  of  the  dice,  and  from  their  success 
in  the  Dewali  is  foretold  their  pecuniary  position  during  the 
ensuing  year. 

Throughout  Rajpootana  are  scattered  several  temples  of 
the  Jain  sect,  and  there  is  a  noble  specimen  at  Ajmere.  The 
entire  facade  is  covered  with  Arabic  inscriptions,  but  the  plan 
of  the  interior,  like  most  of  their  temples,  is  simple.  It  consists 
of  an  extensive  saloon,  the  ceiling  supported  by  a  quadranglar 
range  of  columns,  those  of  the  centre  being  surmounted  by  a 
range  of  vaulted  coverings,  while  the  lateral  portion,  which  is 
flat,  is  divided  into  compartments  of  the  most  elaborate  sculp- 
ture, and  of  great  diversity  of  designs.  Of  the  forty  columns 
no  two  are  alike ;  the  ornaments  of  the  base  are  peculiar,  and 
the  projections  from  various  parts  of  the  shaft  have  tracery,  and 
small  niches  containing  statues  of  a  similar  character  to  what 
may  be  seen  in  Gothic  cathedrals  in  Europe.  The  whole  of  the 
ceiling  is  elaborately  ornamented,  and  in  one  of  the  vaulted 
compartments  is  raised  the  tnumba,  or  pulpit.  The  temple  is 
surrounded  by  a  superb  screen  of  Saracenic  architecture,  and  is 
of  great  antiquity ;  the  main  entrance,  which  is  to  the  north, 
having  an  arch  of  the  architectural  character  seen  in  the 
Alhambra.  As  Tod  observes,  this  Saracenic  arch  may  be 
found  in  many  Gothic  structures  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  and  perhaps  owed  its  introduction  to  the  generals 
of  the  early  Caliphs  of  Baghdad,  who  fostered  learning  and 
civilisation  when  Europe  was  sunk  in  the  barbarism  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Four  or  five  centuries  before  the  Crusaders,  under  our  lion- 
hearted  Richard,  crossed  swords  with  the  desecrators  of  the 
Holy  Places,  the  arms  of  Walid,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Caliphs, 
triumphed  simultaneously  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  the 
Ebro.  This  very  spot,  Ajmere,  according  to  the  traditional 
legends  of  its  ancient  princes,  the  Chohans,  was  visited  by  the 
first  hostile  force  which  Islam  sent  across  the  Indus  .vhen 
Roshun  Ali  (the  Light  of  Ali)  marched  through  the  heart  of 
India,  and  carried  by  assault  the  citadel,  which,  perched  on  a 
steep  declivity  800  feet  above  the  plain,  frowns  protection  or 
defiance  upon  the  city  below.  \ 

Another  point  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ajmere 
is  the  Dowlut  Bagh,  the  "  gardens  of  wealth,"  built  by  the 
Emperor   Jehangir*  when  he  undertook  the   subjection   t( 

•  This  is  the  sovereign  who  received  an  ambassador  from  our  James  I., 
the  first  envoy  sent  by  a  British  monarch  to  the  Mogul  Emperor  of  DelhL 
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tlie  Rajpoots.  The  gardens,  which  are  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  banks  of  a  lake  about  eight  miles  in  circumference,  still 
remain,  but  the  marble  |)alace  in  which  he  received  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Rana  is  fast  going  to  decay. 

The  Mhairs,  or  inhabitants  of  Mhairwarra,  are  a  race  in- 
habiting the  mountainous  districts  of  Rajpootana.  Mhairwarra, 
which  means  "  the  region  of  hills,"  is  a  mountainous  tract  con- 
sisting of  that  portion  of  the  Aravelli  range  which  lies  between 
Komulmere  and  Ajnicre,  a  S|)ace  about  ninety  miles  in  length, 
with  a  breadth  varying  from  six  to  twenty  miles.  The  average 
elevation  of  this  district  is  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  and  it  abounds  in  natural  products,  as  practicably 
inexhaustible  veins  of  iron  have  been  discovered,  while  it  is 
believed  to  be  rich  in  lead,  co|)per,  and  antimony.  The  Mhairs 
are  a  branch  of  the  Menas,  one  of  the  aboriginal  races  of  India, 
and  who,  until  they  came  under  British  domination,  were 
such  irreconcilable  marauders  and  raiders  that  the  term  Mena 
was  synonymous  with  robber. 

Under  the  firm  hand  and  paternal  government  of  Colonel 
Dixon,  the  Mhairs  at  last  were  gradually  weaned  from  their 
predatory  habits,  and  were  trained  to  become  eflicient  and 
reliable  soldiers.  Indeed,  during  the  early  crisis  of  the  mutiny, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  promptitude  with  which  Colonel  Dixon, 
just  before  the  outbreak  at  Nusseerabad,  relieved  the  two  com- 
panies of  the  mutinous  15th  Bengal  Native  Infantry  garrisoning 
the  fort  at  Ajmere  by  a  detachment  of  the  Mhairwarra 
Battalion,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  consequences  would  have 
been  fatal  to  British  interests  in  Rajpootana.  The  episode  is 
worth  preserving  as  showing  the  extraordinary  carelessness  and 
confidence  with  which,  up  to  1857,  we  guarded  with  native 
troops  only  such  arsenals  as  Delhi,  Allahabad,  Ajmere,  Feroze- 
jjore,  and  Phillour,  on  which  depended  our  very  existence  in 
India  as  the  dominant  power,  and  our  ability  to  defend  ourselves 
from  externiination.  The  Mhairwarra  Battalion  had  been  raised 
purely  for  civil  duties,  and  were  quartered  at  Beaur,  but  under 
orders  from  Colonel  Dixon,  who  was  then  on  his  deathbed. 
Lieutenant  Carnell,*  the  officiating  second  in  command,  an 
officer  of  remarkable  energy  and  self-reliance,  madeaforced  march 
with  one  hundred  of  his  men ;  and  early  one  morning  appeared 
before  the  fort,  and  relieved  the  companies  of  the  isth  Bengal 
Native  Infantry  before  they  had  time  to  communicate  with  their 
comrades  at  Nusseerabad.  Lieutenant  Carnell  then  proceeded 
to  put  the  fort  in  a  proper  condition  to  resist  a  hostile  attack 
from  the  mutineers,  and  to  overawe  the  city ;  no  easy  task 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  walls  were  so  old  and  in  such  a 
state  of  dilapidation  that  it  was  generally  believed  that  a  gun 
fired  from  any  one  of  the  bastions  would  have  brought  them 
down  ;  and  yet  this  fort,  close  to  the  city  of  Ajmere,  and  com- 
manded by  the  heights  outside  the  town,  contained  an  arsenal 
with  sufficient  stores  to  supply  the  whole  of  the  troops  in 
Rajpootana,  including  a  siege  train,  besides  ammunition  and  a 
large  amount  of  treasure. 

As  Mr.  Prichard  remarks,  "  It  was  believp'1  that  if  Ajmere 
had  fallen,  the  Rajpootana  States  would  have  gone  also,  for  the 
possession  of  the  arsenal  and  all  the  military  stores  and  treasure 
in  the  fort,  besides  the  prestige  which  would  accompany  the 
acquisition  of  one  of  the  most  famous  cities  in  India,  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  and  great  sanctity  besides,  would  have  given  the 
insurgents'  cause  in  that  part  of  the  country  such  an  accession 

•  Now  Mnjor  Carnell,  commnntling  the  Eiinpoorali  Irregular  Force, 
ami  Pol'liciil   Superinlcndcnt  of  Seroliie. 


of  influence  and  actual  strength,  that  it  would  have  won 
over  to  its  side  one  or  more  of  the  independent  chiefs,  the  rest 
would  have  followed  suit,  and  British  interests  and  power  in 
Rajpootana  would  have  ceased  from  that  time  to  exist ;  while 
the  destruction  and  capture  of  every  European  between  Agra 
and  the  Ncrbudda  would  have  followed  as  a  necessity." 

On  the  28th  of  May,  only  a  few  days  after  the  relief  of  the 
detachment  of  the  isth  Bengal  Native  Infantry  at  the  fort  of 
Ajmere,  that  regiment  and  the  30th  Bengal  Native  Infantry, 
with  a  battery  of  native  artillery,  forming  a  portion  of  the 
garrison  of  Nusseerabad,  mutinied  and  fired  the  station,  the 
officers  and  ladies  escaping  to  Beaur  under  protection  of  the  ist 
''ombay  Lancers  ;  though  after  the  departure  of  the  mutineers 

Delhi,  the  officers  and  lancers  returned,  order  was  restored, 
/d  the  safety  of  the  place  secured  by  the  arrival  of  100  men 
J  H.M.  83rd  Regiment,  and  three  guns  of  Bombay  European 
Horse  Artillery. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  there  was  actually  not  one 
single  European  soldier  in  Rajpootana  I  That  the  country 
safely  passed  through  the  unparalleled  crisis  is  chiefly  due, 
under  Providence,  to  the  fact  that  a  lawrence,  with  an  un- 
daunted heart  and  firm  hand,  was  at  the  head  of  aflairs,  and 
that  every  European  officer  fbllowed  his  example  in  showing 
a  bold  face  to  the  hydra-headed  monster,  mutiny,  which  no 
sooner  had  laid  Nusseerabad  in  ashes  than  it  appeared  at 
Neemuch,  where,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  the  72nd  Bengal  Native 
Infantry,  the  7th  Regiment  Gwalior  Contingent,  and  a  troop 
of  Native  Horse  Artillery  revolted,  to  be  followed  by  the  Kotah 
Contingent,  and  the  Jodhpore  Legion. 

These  contingents  are  an  institution  peculiar  to  the  Pro- 
tected States  of  India.  Besides  the  local  armies  of  each  of  these 
Rajpoot  States,  which  were  little  better  than  rabble,  the  protected 
sovereigns  are  bound  by  treaty  engagements  with  the  British 
Government  to  maintain  a  force  which  is  equipped  and  drilled 
on  the  English  method  on  the  irregular  system,  and  officered 
from  the  Indian  army,  where  the  appointments,  as  conferring 
increased  pay  and  an  independent  position,  are  highly  coveted 
by  all  officers ;  Indeed,  the  irregular  corps,  such  as  the  Pun- 
jaub  Frontier  Force,  and  the  Contingents  in  Rajpootana  and 
the  Nizam's  dominions,  are  officered  by  the  S/i/e  of  the  Indian 
army.  Being  recruited  mostly  from  the  same  class  as  the 
regular  forces,  it  is  not  surprising  that  when  called  upon  to  act 
against  the  rebels,  the  Contingents  either  refused  to  act  or 
mutinued.  The  Gwalior  Contingent  rendered  itself  famous  in 
this  bad  pre-eminence,  and  the  Legions  of  Kotah  and  Jodhpore 
followed  suit;  this  last,  which  consisted  of  a  well-appointed 
force  of  the  three  arms,  after  first  defeating  the  Jodhpore  rajah's 
local  levies  and  defending  Awah  against  a  small  British  column 
from  Ajmere,  started  for  Delhi,  but  at  Namoul,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Shekhawattee  country,  encountered  Brigadier 
Gerard's  force — one  of  the  flying  columns  detached  to  cut  up 
the  rebels  after  the  fall  of  Delhi — and  were  totally  defeated  and 
dispersed.  The  Kotah  Contingent,  which  had  been  detached 
to  keep  order  in  the  vicinity  of  Agra,  arrived  there  on  the  3rd 
of  July,  and  were  entrusted  with  the  guard  of  the  gaol,  contain- 
ing 4,000  convicts,  and  of  the  Government  house  outside  the 
fort,  in  which  all  the  Europeans  of  the  district  had  taken  refuge 
under  protection  of  the  3rd  Bengal  European  Regiment,  and 
Captain  D'Oyley's  battery  of  Bengal  Artillery.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  mutineers  from  Neemuch  appeared  before  the  city, 
and  the  Kotah  Contingent,   who   were  marched  out  of  cm- 
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(onments  to  attack  them,  dispersed  in  all  directions,  some 
few  of  their  guns  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  On 
the  following  day  took  place  the  battle  of  Agra,  when  five 
hundred  men  beat  off  nearly  ten  thousand  of  the  enemy  with 
eight  guns,  though  with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
killed  and  wounded. 

The  independent  state  of  Kotah,  with  Bhoondee,  form  the 
district  denominated  Harowtee,  and  is  under  the  control  of  a 
British  political  officer,  who  resides  at  the  capital  of  the  same 
name.  Kotah  is  about  ninety  miles  in  length,  and  eighty  in 
breadth  ;  its  surface  slopes  northward  from  the  high  table-land 
of  Malwa,  and  is  drained  by  the  Chumbul  and  its  tributaries. 
A  range  of  hills  of  moderate  elevation  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Kotah  and  Bhoondee,  as  does  the  Chumbul  ua  the 
north-west.  Though  in  parts  fertile,  the  climate  of  Kotah  is  in- 
salubrious during  the  periodical  rains,  and  trying  at  other  times 
owing  to  the  extreme  heat. 

The  capital  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chumbul, 
and  is  enclosed  by  a  strong  rampart,  with  bastions,  and  dry 
ditch.  East  of  the  town  is  an  extensive  tank,  on  the  bank  of 
which  is  a  well-wooded  pleasure-ground,  and  at  one  extremity 
is  the  palace,  embellished  with  numerous  cupolas  and  minarets, 
and  surrounded  with  defensive  works.  In  the  river  is  an  islet 
containing  the  summer  residence  of  the  rajah.  The  town  is  of 
considerable  size,  and  contains  many  Hindoo  temples,  and  has 
always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  in  this 
portion  of  India.  Many  events  of  historical  importance  have 
occurred  before  the  walls  of  Kotah.  In  1 744  the  Mahrattas, 
together  with  the  Rajah  of  Jeypore,  and  the  Jauts  of  Bhurtpore, 
invested  the  city  for  three  months,  Jjut  were  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  abnormal  condition  of 
affairs  in  Kotah,  by  which,  while  there  was  a  titular  sovereign, 
affairs  were  administered  by  a  subject,  Zaiim  Singh  by  name — 
the  same  who  behaved  with  such  treachery  towards  Colonel 
Monson  during  that  officer's  disastrous  retreat  in  1804 — that, 
on  the  death  of  this  able  minister  and  his  son,  Madhoo  Singh, 
the  British  Government,  which  had  taken  Kotah,  together  with 
the  other  Rajpoot  States,  under  its  protection  in  1817,  formed 
the  new  principality  of  Jhallawar,  and  placed  it  under  the  control 
of  the  late  actual  ruler  of  Kotah,  the  titular  monarch  reverting  to 
the  position  originally  enjoyed  by  his  ancestors.  Tiie  territory 
assigned  to  the  Rana  of  Jhallawar  was  estimated  to  yield  a 
revenue  of  twelve  lacs  ;  that  retained  by  the  Kotah  rajah  pro- 
ducing twenty  lacs,  though  it  has  more  than  doubled  since. 
An  arrangement  was  made  for  the  assignment  of  three  lacs  of 
rupees  (;^.'?o,ooo)  annually  from  Kotah  for  the  pay  of  the  con- 
tingent, which  was  reduced  in  1844,  to  two  lacs. 

At  the  time  of  the  mutiny,  the  Kotah  contingent  numbered 
about  twelve  hundred  men  of  all  arms,  the  local  levies  con- 
sisting of  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  two 
thousand  Sebundies  for  police  purposes.  A  portion  of  the 
contingent,  together  with  that  from  Jhallawar,  proceeded  to 
Neemuch  under  instructions  from  the  British  political  officer  at 
Kotah,  at  the  request  of  Captain  Lloyd,  Superintendent  of  Nee- 
much, and  garrisoned  that  station,  though  ultimately,  as  already 
mentioned,  they  mutinied  at  Ag'a.  In  consequence  of  the 
murder  of  the  Kotah  agent.  Major  Burton,  and  of  his  sons,  who 
gallantly  defended  themselves  for  hours  in  the  residency  against 
the  rajah's  local  troops  in  March,  1858,  a  powerful  British  force 
under  the  command  of  General  Roberts,  and  accompanied  by 


General  I,.iwfencf,  laid  siege  to  the  town.  .'\ftcr  Kotah  had 
been  subjected  to  a  bombardment,  the  trops,  formed  in 
columns  of  assault,  crossed  the  Chumbul  in  r.ifls  and  boats  be- 
longing to  the  rajah,  under  the  protection  of  a  heavy  cannonaile, 
and  the  city  was  carried  by  assault.  Five  luuiilrod  prisoners 
were  taken,  a  large  number  were  killed  and  woun<led,  fifty- 
seven  guns  were  captured,  though  unfortunately,  owing  to  mis- 
m.inagement,  the  civalry  were  not  sulfirienlly  employed  in 
cutting  up  the  rebels,  who,  to  the  number  of  about  four 
thousand  men,  with  six  guns,  escaped  into  the  Gwalior 
territory,  and  intcrrujjted  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  communica- 
tions. 

In  the  last-published  blue  book  on  the  projjrcss  of  India,  it 
is  stated  th.at  the  present  Rajah  of  lihurtporc,  Jcswunt  Singh, 
unlike  most  native  princes,  is  a  man  of  active  h.ibits,  looks 
minutely  into  and  superintends  the  affairs  of  his  state,  and  is  a 
rigid  economist.  These  virtues  arc  owing  to  his  training;  for 
during  his  minority  he  was  under  the  careful  gu.irdianship 
of  Captain  Walter,  who  was  not  only  the  jjolitical  represent.i- 
tive  of  the  British  Government,  but  the  adviser  and  friend  of 
the  yo\mg  prince. 

The  average  income  since  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  has 
increased,  by  careful  management,  from  tiventy  lacs  to  twenty- 
six  lacs  of  rupees  (;£'26o,ooo),  the  administration  h.as  been 
purified,  a  revenue  survey  completed,  and  a  settlement  mat'e 
with  the  ryots,  or  native  cultivators  of  the  soil;  while  the  ('esses 
have  been  reduced  and  simplified,  and  advances  made  to  the 
poorer  class  without  interest ;  the  result  of  these  measures,  and 
of  the  sinking  of  numerous  new  wells,  is  that  the  land  revenue 
has  risen  from  an  annual  value  of  ^140,000  to  ;^i65,ooo. 
Among  the  benefits  derived  by  the  state  and  people  from 
British  supervision,  are  the  public  works,  the  drain.ige  and 
satisfactory  sanitary  condition  of  the  city,  the  development  of  a 
system  of  irrigation,  the  construction  of  new  tanks,  and  of  an 
excellent  system  of  roads,  and  numerous  buildings.  And  this 
city  was  at  one  time  the  hardest  nut  to  crack  of  any  that 
have  tried  British  endurance  and  generalship  in  India. 

Bhurtpore  has  been  the  scene  of  two  of  the  greatest  sieges 
in  which  British  arms  have  been  engaged,  one  the  most  disas- 
trous, and  the  second  the  most  glorious,  of  our  Indian 
annals. 

In  1805,  Lord  Lake  sat  down  before  the  place  with  an  army 
which  never  exceeded  ten  thousand  bayonets,  of  whom  he 
lost,  in  four  desperate  assaidts,  three  thousand  two  hundred 
officers  and  men  killed  and  wounded,  before  the  Jaut  rajah, 
Runjeet  Singh,  forced  him  to  relinquish  the  siege  ;  and  twenty- 
one  years  later.  Lord  Combermere  (known  in  the  Peninsula 
as  a  dashing  cavalry  officer,  under  the  name  of  Sir  Stapylton 
Cotton,,  retrieved  our  laurels  by  carrying  the  famous  strong- 
hold, a  brilliant  feat  of  arms,  which  earned  him  a  stop  in 
the  peerage. 

The  city  of  Bhurtpore,  which  at  present  has  aboiit  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants,  is  still  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  or 
parapet,  and  a  deep  wet  ditch,  in  places  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide.  The  parajict  varies  in 
height,  but  is  nowhere  less  than  sixty  feet.  Within  it  is  the 
citadel,  surrounded  also  by  a  deep  ditch,  with  walls  of  enor- 
mous thickness,  and  with  large  bastions.  The  place,  under 
circumstances  which  might  jiossibly  occur,  could  easily  be 
made  again  to  play  a  p.irt  in  Indian  history,  though  the 
Rajah's  levies  do  not  exceed  seven  thousand  ineflicient  troops. 
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ILLUSTRATED    TRAVELS. 


Livingstone  Aid  Expeditions. 


TiiRRK  arc  now  on  the  way  towards  the  interior  of  Africa  two 
expeditions,  fitted  out  on  a  large  scale,  with  the  aim  of  carrying 
supplies  to  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  assisting  him  in  completing 
his  geographical  discoveries ;  both  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  One  of  these  started  from  the 
west  coast,  at  St.  Paulo  de  Loanda,  in  February  last,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  April  had  reached  Bembe,  130  miles  in  the  in- 
terior ;  thus  the  first,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  difficult 
stage  of  the  journey  had  been  accomplished ;  the  large  party  of 
upwards  of  100  men,  including  armed  guard  and  carriers,  were 
getting  accustomed  to  the  work,  and  were  far  removed  from  the 
temptations  of  the  coast  settlements.  The  next  stage  would  be 
to  the  Congo,  above  the  Falls,  where  the  expedition  would  em- 
bark and  endeavour,  either  by  water  or  land,  to  reach  the  Lua- 
laba,  which  it  was  Livingstone's  intention  to  re-visit  before  he 
(quitted  the  scene  of  his  late  discoveries. 

This  expedition  is  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Grandy, 
R.N.,  and  comprises  only  one  other  European,  Mr.  Grandy, 
brother  of  the  leader.  Twenty  Kroomen,  expert  native  boat- 
men, were  brougiit  from  Sierra  Leone,  with  a  view  to  their  use- 
fulness in  the  navigation  of  the  upper  Congo,  The  latest  ac- 
counts from  Bembe,  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Monteiro,  are 
to  the  effect  that  the  road  is  clear  towards  the  interior  by  the 
route  adopted  by  Grandy,  and  that  full  confidence  exists  of  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.  The  second  expedition  is  proceed- 
ing from  the  opposite  direction,  Zanzibar,  on  the  east  coast ; 
working  towards  the  centre  of  the  continent  from  east  to  west, 
whilst  Lieutenant  Grandy  is  pushing  his  way  from  west  to  east. 
The  leaders.  Lieutenant  Cameron  and  Dr.  Dillon,  left  England 
in  November  last,  and  the  party  was  finally  organised  by  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  at  Zanzibar  in  February,  when  two  other  English- 
men were  added  to  it,  namely,  Lieutenant  Murphy  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  and  Mr.  Moffat,  grandson  of  the  well-known  mission- 
ary of  the  same  name,  and  nephew  of  Dr.  Livingstone.  Moffat 
had  come  up  from  Natal  and  had  been  accepted  as  a  member 
of  the  expedition  on  the  ground  of  his  youthful  vigour  and 
hereditary  ardour  in  the  cause  of  exploration.  The  equipment 
of  this  large  party  was  a  work  of  great  difficulty  and  expense, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  native  carriers  and  the  enhanced  prices 
of  everything  at  Zanzibar.  A  start  was  at  length  made  by 
Cameron  and  Dillon,  with  nearly  100  men,  on  the  i  ith  of  March; 
Murphy  and  Moffat,  with  the  remainder  of  the  men  and  stores, 


following  them  about  a  month  later.  According  to  the  instruc- 
tions delivered  to  Lieutenant  Cameron  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  the 
first  and  main  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  reach  Lake 
Tanganyika,  and  endeavour  to  effect  a  junction  with  Dr.  Living- 
stone; placing,  when  that  was  accomplished,  the  whole  personnel 
and  resources  of  the  party  at  the  Doctor's  orders  for  any  work  he 
may  wish  them  to  complete  for  him.  The  latest  news  from  this 
important  expedition,  dated  from  Rehenneko,  about  uo  miles 
in  the  interior,  at  the  end  of  May,  contains,  amidst  much  that 
is  promising  of  future  success,  one  sad  item  -the  death  of 
Moffat.  This  untoward  event,  on  the  thrcshoi  I  of  an  under- 
taking so  joyously  entered  upon,  occurred  near  a  place  called 
Simbo,  on  the  21st  of  May.  It  appears  to  hav  :  resulted  from 
over-exertion  in  walking.  Lieutenant  Murphy  1  iried  his  com- 
panion beneath  a  palm-tree  on  the  road-side,  and  sent  a  lock  of 
hair  by  a  passing  caravan  to  Zanzibar  to  be  transmitted,  as  a  last 
memento,  to  his  bereaved  mother  at  Natal.  Murphy  was  at  that 
time  marching  to  join  Cameron  and  Dillon,  who  were  waiting 
for  him  at  Rehenneko,  and  who  were  ready  to  resume  the  jour- 
ney towards  Lake  Tanganyika,  as  soon  as  their  companion 
arrived.  The  leader  has  hopes  of  accomplishing  gi-eat  things, 
either  whilst  searching  for  Livingstone  or  under  his  guidance. 
One  of  them  is  the  circumnavigation  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and 
another  the  completion  of  the  exploration  of  Speke's  Victoria 
Nyanza.  Hitherto  the  line  of  march  has  been  almost  the  same 
as  that  of  Stanley. 

At  the  last  date  from  Zanzibar,  no  news  had  been  received 
from  Dr.  Livingstone,  who,  since  his  fresh  start  inland  in  August, 
187  a,  had  become  again  lost  to  the  outer  world. 

The  German  expedition,  organised  with  much  idat  at  Berlin 
during  last  winter  and  spring,  had  originally  intended  following  a 
route  towards  the  upper  Congo,  considerably  to  the  south  of  that 
adopted  by  Lieutenant  Grandy.  This  route  would  lead  through 
a  tract  of  country  much  better  known  than  that  of  the  English  ex- 
pedition, but  one  that  offered  a  more  certain  prospectof  a  steady 
advance  into  the  interior.  Afterwards  a  starting-point,  north  of 
the  Congo,  was  chosen  further  inland ;  the  unknown  region  is 
large  enough  to  occupy  half  a  dozen  exploring  expeditions,  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  the  accident  of  the  shipwreck  of  the 
vessel  containing  the  German  party,  and  the  loss  of  their  instru- 
ments and  stores  (happily  without  lossof  life),  on  the  African  coast, 
should  have  occurred  to  delay  the  execution  of  their  plans. 
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GIBRALTAR  TO  GRANADA. 

Friday,  May  3rd,  1867. — There  is  a  great  deal  of  gipsy 
nature  in  most  of  us,  and  though  when  we  first  arrived  at 
Gibraltar  from  the  interior  of  Spain,  we  thoroughly  appreciated 


a  return  to  what  we  proud  islanders  considered  "civilised 
life  "—the  comforts  of  an  English  hotel,  English  habits  and 
customs  at  dinner,  English  friends  and  English  manners — 
after  a  week  of  it  the  majority  of  our  party  looked  forward  with 
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redoubled  pleasure  to  our  ride  to  Rondo.  We  were  to  leave 
civilisation  behind  us  at  that  splendid  fortress,  impregnable 
by  nature,  yet  armed  from  end  to  end  with  every  contrivance 
of  modern  science,  where  military  neatness,  generally  so  un- 
picturesque,  only  heightens  by  contrast  the  beauty  of  the 


raltar  there  was  an  unsettled  dispute  between  our  own 
Government  and  Queen  Isabella's,  the  objection  did  not 
strike  us  as  being  unnatural.  It  was,  however,  considered  best 
for  the  three  ladies  to  drive  with  the  baggage  to  San  Roque, 
and  save  themselves  and  the  horses  as  much  as  possible. 
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BRIDGE  AT  RONDA. 


scenery,  and  plunge  at  once  into  one  of  the  most  primitive 
districts  of  Spain. 

We  were  to  travel  to  Ronda  on  horseback,  not  because 
riding  is  always  the  best  way  of  seeing  a  country,  but  because 
we  had  no  choice.  The  road  to  Ronda  not  allowing  of 
any  cart  or  carriage  wheels,  all  traffic  must  necessarily 
be  on  horse  or  mule-back,  partly  because  modem  improve- 
ments are  not  in  fashion  in  Spain,  and  partly  because 
Spanish  jealousy  disapproves  of  any  easy  communication 
between  Gibraltar  and  the  interior.  As  when  we  left  Gib- 
vou  V. 


The  sun  was  just  rising  as  we  left  the  English  lines,  and 
drove  across  the  neutral  grounds  to  the  Spanish  frontier,  show- 
ing our  passport  as  we  crossed  the  boundary,  and  taking  note  of 
the  contrast  between  tlie  magnificent  sentry  on  the  one  side 
and  the  indolent  guard  on  the  other.  There  was  no  proper 
roadway,  and  a  third  horse  was  fastened  on  to  our  carriage  to 
drag  us  through  the  deep  soft  sand  which  we  had  to  traverse 
for  some  considerable  distance. 

In  an  houx  we  reached  San  Roque,  a  picturesque  village 
crowning  a  small  hill,  and  were  presently  joined  by  the  three 
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gentlemen  who  conii)\,ctcil  our  party,  and  with  them  sat 
down  to  breakfast  at  the  ne.it  little  inn.  There  was 
•ome  delay  in  our  start,  and  it  was  h;ilf-i>ast  nine  before 
we  were  fairly  in  th-;  saddle— six  riders,  one  iKiggage 
horse,  led  by  a  stolid  jicasant,  who  scarcely  spoke  during 
the  whole  expedition,  and  our  guide,  Richard.  The  clouds, 
which  h.id  threatened  us  when  we  left  Gibraltar,  had  now 
dispersed,  and  a  more  glorious  day  could  not  have  been 
wished.  We  rode  fur  some  way  across  pretty,  open,  undu- 
lating country,  bright  with  wild  flowers,  and  large  tricts  of 
corn-land,  until  we  reached  the  famous  cork  wood,  where  we 
admired  the  gnarled  and  twisted  stems  of  the  old  trees. 

Only  one  adventure  was  met  with,  but  it  deserves  record 
as  an  example  of  that  Spanish  courtesy  which  we  found  to  be 
no  fable.     One  of  the  gentlemen  had  dismounted,  and  was 

le.iding  M 's  horse  down  a  steep  bit  of  road,  while  he  still 

held  the  bridle  of  his  own.  Just  at  this  moment  a  party  of 
Spaniards  came  galloping  after  us,  and  one  of  them  coming 
too  ne.ir  our  friend's  horse  received  a  really  severe  kick  on 
the  leg.  Some  angry  excl.im.itions  were  vented,  but  our  friend, 
fortunately  understanding  the  character  of  the  people,  ad- 
vanceil,  making  signs  of  regret  and  apology,  and  offering,  not 
money,  but  a  cigar,  which  was  accepted,  and  after  many  bows 
the  two  cavalcades  separ.tted.  We  could  not  help  thinking 
that  h.id  a  Spanish  tourist  unluckily  met  with  the  s.ime  acci- 
dent in  a  ICnglish  lane,  he  might  nui.  have  got  off  so  easily  with 
one  of  our  country  farmers. 

Towards  mid-day  we  halted  to  rc«t  at  a  litde  wayside 
venta,  and  had  a  merry  luncheon  outside  on  some  food  we 
had  brought  with  us.  It  was  a  pretty  .spot,  and  we  traced 
our  onward  route  up  the  mountains  to  where  we  could 
distinguish  G.iucin,  our  destin.ition  for  the  night.  Start- 
ing again,  we  rode  forward  along  a  wide  valley,  down 
which  flowed  the  broad  shallow  stream  of  the  Guadiaro, 
which  we  were  constantly  fording,  as  it  wound  its  w.iy 
through  thickets  of  oleander  bright  with  blossom.  In  many 
places  the  masses  of  bright  shrubs  made  the  country  look  like 
a  cultivated  garden. 

Soon  our  guide,  Richard,  grew  uneasy  at  our  slow  pro- 
gress, and  alarmed  us  by  saying  we  should  not  reach 
Gaucin  till  dark,  and  three  of  us  decided  to  press  forward, 
in  spite  of  the  intense  heat,  and  secure  rooms  and  order 
dinner  for  the  rest  of  the  party.  A  hot  ride  it  was  up  the 
valley,  which  every  hour  grew  more  picturesque,  and  one  of 
the  ])ariy  at  least  was  not  sorry  when  we  reached  ground  too 
steep  and  too  rough  for  cantering.  The  vegetation  grew  more 
and  more  luxuriant — oranges,  figs,  vines,  and  olives,  alternated 
with  masses  of  oleander  and  other  lovely  flowers.  It  was  the 
contrast  of  this  rich  vegetation  with  the  bare  mountains  around 
us,  now  glowing  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  which  produced 
such  picturesque  efl'ects.  Ascending  a  little  further  we 
obtained  a  magnificent  view  as  we  looked  back,  while  our 
tired  horses  picked  their  way  up  the  stony  track.  At  the  end 
of  the  valley  rose  Gibraltar,  and  beyond  and  above  it  Ape 
Hill  and  the  Atlas  Mount.iins  in  a  haze  of  golden  light. 

At  length,  surmounting  a  rugged  crest,  we  reached  Gaucin, 
a  small  town  with  steep  narrow  streets,  clustered  round  an  old 
castle.  Our  appearance  attracted  great  attention,  and  a  crowd  of 
boys  soon  gathered  round  us  and  escorted  us  to  the  "Posada 
Inglesa."  We  at  once  took  possession  of  such  rooms  as  they 
had,  and  ordered  dinner,  and  for  my  own  part  I  %as  relieved  to 


find  that  the  lanillonl  w.-is  aware  of  Knglish  people's  objection 
to  garlic.  Otherwise  the  arrangements  were  primitive  enough. 
l'"rom  the  st.ible  below,  a  staircase  led  up  into  two  or  three 
rooms,  which  opened  one  into  the  other,  and  were  as  innocent 
of  partition  doors  as  they  were  of  glass  windows.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  />osa(/n  was  not  full,  and  we  found  there  were  other 
similar  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  our  party  on  another 
staircase ;  and  though  not  luxurious,  the  little  inn  i)roved  by 
no  means  uncomfortable.  Meanwhile  my  two  companions 
had  looked  after  the  horses,  and  we  set  out  together  to  explore 
the  town. 

It  proved  to  be  a  holiday — "  F.l  Dtiis  lie  la  Cnti  "—and 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  seeing  the  peasants.  We  found 
a  cross  hung  with  flowers,  and  all  the  population  out  in 
g.ala  dress ;  and  as  they  considered  us  quite  as  well  worth 
seeing  as  we  did  them,  and  followed  us  everywhere  in  crowds, 
we  saw  them  to  great  advantage.  Heyond  the  town,  on  the 
open  mountain-si<le,  we  found  a  p.irty  of  peasants  dancing  with 
the  greatest  enjoyment,  to  the  music  of  a  guitar  and  some 
castanets.  The  dance  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  we 
had  paid  five  francs  a  head  to  see  at  Seville,  but  of  course  was 
ten  times  more  interesting  here.  One  poor  girl,  who  appeared 
to  have  but  one  leg,  danced  as  merrily  the  others,  with  a 
crutch.  On  the  whole  they  were  a  fim  looking  set,  and  we 
saw  many  handsome  faces  among  the  women  and  children. 
After  two  dances  the  ball  came  to  an  end,  and  the  performers 
looked  much  pleased  with  the  warm  applause  which  we  gave 
them.  Night  was  now  drawing  on,  and  we  returned  to  join 
our  com;  iiions  at  the  inn,  where  a  merry  dinner  concluded  a 
delightful  day. 

Saturday,  May  ^*h. — Though  I  did  not  get  much  sound 
sleep,  it  was  very  pleasant,  after  so  much  exertion,  to  lie  still  in 
the  cool  barn-like  room  and  listen  to  the  splash  of  the  fountain 
in  the  street  below,  and  the  recurring  cry  of  the  watchman  as 
he  sing-songed  the  hour — " Ave  Maria"  ten,  eleven,  twelve, 
"  Y  Sereno."  Serene  indeed  it  was,  beneath  in  the  quiet 
village  as  well  as  above  in  the  clear  str.rry  heavens,  and  I 
enjoyed  the  feeling  of  repose  till  I  lost  the  sensation  in  the 
more  complete  reality.  Early  in  the  morning  I  was  roused 
by  the  shrill  notes  of  a  cock,  who  from  his  roost  just  below 
my  bed  challenged  his  rival  in  the  next  street,  and  hencelordi 
sleep  was  out  of  the  question.     Our  seven  o'clock  breakfast 

over,  I  went  out  with  Colonel  to  explore  the  castle;  but 

though  we  clambered  up  on  both  sides  of  it  we  could  not  gain 
admittance.  The  magnificent  view,  however,  was  a  sufficient 
reward — southwards  down  the  valley  to  the  African  mount.ains, 
■  and  northwards  an  apparently  endless  vision  of  b.ire  rugged 
rocks,  across  which  we  could  trace  our  onward  route  to  Ronda. 
I  fancy  my  companion's  observations  were  taken  more  in  a 
military  than  in  an  artistic  spirit,  and  what  his  conclusions 
were  I  know  not,  but  to  my  unscientific  mind  it  seemed  that  a 
score  or  two  of  riflemen  knowing  the  country  might  well  hold 
these  passes  against  almost  any  invader.  As  we  returned,  we 
passed  the  village  church,  where  a  small  congregation  was 
assembled  for  m.iss,  and  observed  some  wooden  life-sized 
figures,  rude  imitations  of  the  Pasos  we  had  seen  at  Seville. 
As  we  entered,  a  poor  old  woman  came  up,  and  with  an  ex- 
pression of  devotion  which  I  had  not  s^en  displayed  towards 
the  grander  ones,  first  stroked  and  then  kissed  the  face  of  that 
which  represented  Christ. 

At  8.20  our  cavalcade  again  set  out  with  the  conviction 
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th.'it  the  hottest  day  wo  had  yet  felt  waj  before  lis.  The  road 
was  tolc'ral)ly  l)rn.ul,  and  had  uncc  liccn  paved,  liiit  is  now  in 
a  very  dihipidated  coiulitiuii  and  extremely  rough.  In  many 
phices  the  paving  had  been  broken  away  altogether,  and  it 
seemed  perfectly  marvellous  that  our  horses  could  keep  their 
feet.  Wo  wound  ui)  and  down  the  siiles  of  the  mountains, 
every  hour  reaching  higher  ground,  and  obtaining  grand 
and  varied  views  ;  but  the  country  was  less  wooded  than  that 
which  we  passed  through  yesterday.  Here  and  there  we  found 
fields  of  barley,  and  a  good  many  vineyards,  but  though  our 
guide  assured  us  the  grapes  would  be  ri|)c  next  month,  we 
saw  no  appearance  of  fruit  yet,  and  the  plants  were  quite 
low  on  the  sticks.  As  the  day  advanced,  the  heat  became 
intense,  and  we  grew  silent  under  our  white  und)rellas.  Some 
of  the  party  began  to  knock  up,  and  one  and  nil,  we  were  glad 
to  halt  at  miiUlay  ai  Atajate,  where  we  hid  some  luncheon 
of  eggs — always  remirkably  good  in  Spain — and  some  beef- 
tea,  made  by  one  cf  ourselves,  at  a  little  fosada,  which  in 
England  would  have  been  used  only  as  a  barn  or  a  black- 
smith's shop.  Tlie  whole  population  crowded  round  the  door- 
less  entrance,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  little  air  which  there  rt-as 
to  be  had,  and  we  had  much  dilficulty  in  persuading  them 
not  to  come  in,  so  great  was  their  curiosity  to  see  us.  To 
escape  the  consequent  smell  of  garlic,  we  walked  out  of 
the  village,  and  while  the  horses  were  resting,  attem])ted 
to  sketch  it  Atajate  is  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the 
villages  in  this  part  of  the  country — a  cluster  of  whitc-wallcd, 
red-roofed,  one-storeyed  cottages  on  the  top  of  a  rounded 
hill,  which  is  itself  surrounded  by  higher  mountains.  When 
we  again  started,  the  heat  grew  more  intense,  and  the  road 
worse  and  worse  as  we  ascended  the  mountains,  and  our 
])arty  got  separated  into  three  divisions.  I  was  in  the  first, 
and  we  began  to  wonder  when  we  should  reach  Ronda, 
as  ridge  after  ridge  was  surmounted,  only  to  find  another 
beyond  it.  At  length  we  gained  the  last  crest,  and  a  glorious 
view  burst  upon  us.  The  bare  rocky  mountains  suddenly 
sloped  down  into  a  vast  fertile  plain,  well  cultivated  and 
studded  with  white  houses. 

Below  us,  built  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  eminence,  curiously 
cleft  by  a  wonilerful  chasm,  rose  Ronda,  a  far  larger  town  than 
we  had  expected  to  find  in  so  inaccessible  a  country.  The 
sun  was  setting  as  wc  reached  it,  bathing  the  surrounding 
hills  with  beautiful  effects  of  golden  light.  Instead  of  the 
small  place  we  had  expected,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  large  city 
of  good  houses  and  clean,  well-paved  streets,  containing  "nearly 
24,000  inhabitants,  say  the  guide-books.  Our  appearance 
excited  the  greatest  attention  and  delight  amotig  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  I  heard  the  women  calling  out,  "  Mira  a  la  Seflorita 
Inglese  ! "  We  were  soon  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  boys, 
which  increased  rapidly  as  we  advanced  into  the  town.  We 
inquired  our  way  several  times,  but  I  think  my  horse  would 
have  led  us  right  without  any  asking,  for  the  poor  beast 
had  been  there  often  before,  and  must  have  been  anxious 
for  food  and  rest  Through  a  double  city  wall  we  passed 
imder  an  old  Moorish  archway,  and  across  a  high  bridge 
spanning  the  chasm  by  which  the  town  is  divided,  and  at 
length  dismounted  at  the  door  of  a  Casa  de  Huespedes. 
Entering  the  palio,  1  was  at  once  surrounded  by  threi. 
women,  whose  delight  and  amusement  at  the  "Sei^orita 
Inglese "  were  so  noisy  that  I  could  hardly  persuade  them 
to  attend  to  my   jucsiions  and  direcilons  about  our  lodgings. 


They  danced  round  me,  patted  me  on  the  baik,  fouchcil  my 
face,  and  s(reeilicd  with  amusement,  l'.ngli>h  women  had 
seldom  visited  Ronda,  and  fair  hair  and  complexions  seemed 
as  much  a  novelty  there  as  they  wouM  be  in  Central  Africa. 
At  last  I  got  them  to  show  me  the  rooms,  a  rurious  set  "f 
little  bare  <losets  opening  one  into  anollier,  with  windows 
looking  into  a  small  court,  and  I  exhausted  my  small  sto(  k  of 
Spanish  in  explaining  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  parly 
who  were  following  us.  It  was  some  time  beloie  they  ariived, 
very  hot  and  tired  by  the  long  day's  riile,  ami  we  were  all  glad 
to  get  to  bed  as  soon  as  ])ossilile  alter  we  had  some  food. 
'I"he  only  incident  worthy  of  record  at  dinner  was  the  perfectly 
startling  screechini:  of  the  old  'voman  who  attended  us.  She 
suffered  from  the  delusion  I  have  observed  in  belter-informed 
people  elsewhere;  viz.,  that  foreigners  sufl'er  from  deafness,  and 
on  being  asked  a  iiueslion,  would  put  her  mouth  close  to  the 
ear  of  the  questioner,  and  with  her  hand  up  to  it,  give  the 
most  appalling  5(  ream  I  ever  heard, 

Slee|>y   and  tired,  I  went   to  bed  wilh  great  satisfaction, 

but 

•  •••«»• 

N.B. — If  any  of  Miy  readers  should  find  themselves  in  a 
similar  situation,  I  would  advise  them  to  use  a  great  quantity  of 
insect-powder,  and  to  keep  a  light  burnin,:^  all  night 

Siimliiy,  May  ^t/i. — We  made  this  day  a  day  of  rest,  and 
sitting  in  the  inn  with  closed  shutters,  and  without  much  to 
do,  perhaps  felt  the  heat  the  more  in  ionse(iuencc.  At  all 
eventJ,  we  seemed  more  oppressed  by  it,  and  I  have  ever  since 
icgretted  we  had  not  braved  the  sun,  and  explored  the  town 
earlier  in  the  ilay.  Had  we  realiseil  how  very  much  there  was 
to  see,  we  certainly  should  have  done  so.  Those  who  went 
out  first  brought  back  a  glowing  account  of  the  pictures(|ue 
beauty  of  the  place,  and  the  Casa  del  Rey,  an  old  Moorish 
palace,  surrounding  some  extraordinary  caves  which  they  h.ad 
visited.  After  an  afternoon  dinner  we  walked  out  to  the 
Alameda  (die  public  esiilanade),  which,  is  situated  on  the  top 
of  the  cliflT,  and  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  surrounding 
mountains.  Descending  across  two  old  Roinan  bridges  to  the 
bottom  of  the  gorge,  we  found  a  large  stream  rushing  from  the 
rock  with  tremendous  force  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  ravine, 
or  Tajo,  and  peeped  into  a  cavern  which  is  said  to  extend  for 
two  miles  into  the  mountain  side.  The  water  was  beautifully 
bright  and  clear,  as  it  generally  is  when  it  flows  from  the  rocky 
springs  of  Spain.  Reascending  by  a  must  rickety  old  ladder 
staircase,  we  walked  back  through  the  town,  and  descended 
the  rocks  on  the  other  side  of  the  wonderful  modern  bridge 
which  spans  the  chasm,  at  a  heiglit  of  600  feet  The  bridge 
itself  is  but  half  that  height,  as  its  foundations  spring  from 
mid-way  down  the  sides  of  the  rock,  the  stream  falling  in  two 
grand  cascades  below  it  Little  white-walled  mills,  dating 
from  the  days  of  the  industrious  Moors,  are  perched  about  the 
cliff,  worked  by  a  gurgling  sparkling  stream,  whose  sides  are 
thickly  fringed  with  maidenhair  fern.  Stone  steps  cut  in  the  rock, 
or  built  into  it,  lead  down  the  precipitous  cliffs,  and  the  gaily- 
dressed  peasant  women  carrying  pitchers  on  their  heads,  com- 
plete a  scene  which  I  never  saw  surpassed  in  romantic  beauty. 
A  fresh  element  of  romance  of  a  less  agreeable  nature  was 
added,  when  as  the  last  effects  of  a  splendid  sunset  were  fading 
from  the  rocks,  our  guide  warned  us  to  return  at  once  to 
the  town,  as  "  bad  peojile  "  might  be  about, 

Monday,  May  dl/i. — After  breakfast,  one  of  the  parly  being 
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still  unequal  to  face  much  fatigue,  we  .-igreed  that  she  should  be 
left  under  charge  of  the  guide,  while  the  rest  made  an  expedi- 
tion to  tlie  Cucva  del  Gato,  escorted  by  the  landlord,  Juan  del 
Polo,  with  a  gun  slung  by  his  saddle  in  case  of  need,  and  Don 


mountain  side ;  which  it  entered,  and  disappeared  from  sight. 
It  was  a  strange  fantastic  freak  cf  nature,  and  might  lead  to 
many  interesting  geological  speculations.  We  were  told  no  one 
had  ever  explored  the  passage  to  where  it  issues  from  the 
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Miguel  de  B ,  an  English-speaking  Spaniard,  with  whom  our 

gentlemen  had  made  acquaintance  on  the  previous  evening. 
Leaving  the  town  by  the  northern  road,  we  rode  off  for  some 
distance  up  and  doH-n  hill  on  the  rough  mountain-paths  till  our 
guides  called  a  halt,  and  informed  us  that  they  were  going  to 
lake  us  to  the  Zaniidero.  We  hardly  knew  ([uite  what  the 
Ziuiiidero  niiglit  be,  but  of  course  dismounted,  and  folloning 
liiem  a  scrambling  walk,  first  through  a  corn-field,  and  after- 
wards over  huge  rocks  and  stones,  we  descended  the  course  of 
a  stream  till  it  suddei.iy  came  to  a  high,  narrow  cleft  in  a  rocky 


Cueva  del  Gato  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  range ; 
but  perhaps  the  attempt  has  never  been  seriously  made.  The 
Spaniards  were  amazed  at  the  exertions  made  by  our  two 
Englishmen  to  explore  it,  and  looked  upon  them  as  strange 
lunatics  when  they  pulled  off  their  boots  and  attempted  to 
clamber  in.  They  advanced  some  way,  but  found  it  to  be 
impracticable  without  further  preparations,  as  the  water  was 
cold  and  deep,  the  sides  of  precipitous  smooth  rock,  and  total 
darkness  reigned  within  a  few  feet  of  the  entrance.  It  is 
said  that  a  lake  may  be  rcachetl  further  in.     \Ve  had  a  hard 
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scramble  back  up  tlie  rocks,  and  were  thankful  for  the  clouds 
which  shielded  us  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  When 
we  reached  the  horses  again,  we  were  glad  to  refresh  ourselves 
with  a  primitive  luncheon  of  bread  and  curds,  and  a  draught 
of  cold  water,  before  we  remounted  and  proceeded  on  our 
expedition. 

Hearing  that  we  were  going  to  the  cave  whence  the  same 
stream  issued,  we  naturally  concluded  it  would  not  take  us 
long  to  reach  it,  and  were  astonished  when  we  found  our 
guides  leading  us  for  hours  along  an  apparently  intermin- 
able valley.  The  roads  were  worse  than  any  we  had  yet  met 
with  in  Spain,  steep  and  rough  beyond  description,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  mountains,  which  appear  in  some  past  age  to 
have  been  uplifted  in  some  great  convulsion  of  nature,  and 
shattered  into  fragments,  is  very  wild  and  rugged.  There  is 
some  cultivation  in  the  valleys,  but  above  a  certain  height  there 
seems  nothing  but  slopes  of  shattered  rock.  Along  this  wild 
route  we  rode,  feeling  so  thoroughly  in  the  hands  of  our  guides 
that  we  began  to  speculate  on  the  probability  of  Don  Miguel 
and  mine  host  being  in  league  to  entice  us  into  the  hands  of 
banditti. 

Our  useful  guide-book  noted  Benajuan  as  otie  of  the  worst 
places  in  Spain  for  smugglers,  i.e.,  brigands ;  and  we  had 
heard  that  not  long  since  a  soldier  was  killed  there  by  them. 
Suspiciously  enough,  just  as  we  approached  it,  we  were  told 
that  the  horses  had  <  ist  their  shoes  (their  fore-feet  only  are 
shod),  and  that  we  must  go  out  of  our  way  to  dismount  there. 
It  scjnded  alarming,  but  we  wronged  our  good  friends,  for 
the  rough  astonished  crowd  which  gathered  round  us  had  no 
evil  designs.  We  were  literally  mobbed  as  we  halted  in  the 
village  street,  and  afterwards  found  that  our  friend  Don  Miguel 
had  deluded  the  poor  people  with  the  information  that  we  were 
the  King  and  Queen  of  England  and  family;  but  I  think 
sini|)ly  as  fair-haired  foreigners  we  should  h.we  caused  as  much 
excitement 

The  interest  they  took  in  us  gave  us  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  seeing  them,  and  we  found  them,  generally-speaking,  a  good- 
looking  race  of  people,  and  the  men  in  their  clean  white  shirts 
and  bright  sashes  looked  gay  and  picturesque,  however  r.icjged 
their  clothes  might  otherwise  be.  Among  the  crowd,  however, 
was  one  middle-aged  woman,  with  full  whiskers  and  moustache, 
and  a  thick  beard  that  had  been  clipped  close— a  sight  I 
never  expected  to  see  out  of  a  sliowman's  tent  at  a  fair.  Tlu 
crowd  laughed  and  nodded  at  the  expressions  of  surprise  into 
which  we  were  startled,  and  fell  back  that  we  might  have  a 
good  view  of  Iter.  Don  Miguel  afterwards  told  us  that  there 
was  a  lady  of  some  position  at  Ronda  who  is  similarly  endowed 
by  nature,  and  who  is  shaved  regularly  twice  a  week ;  but  after 
the  specimen  we  had  just  had  of  his  ver.iLi'y,  we  should  have 
doubted  it  but  for  the  proof  positive  which  01  r  eyes  had  given 
us  of  the  existence  of  a  similar  monster.  We  had  observed 
several  women  at  Seville  with  decided  :iioustachio3,  but 
hitherto  nothing  so  startling  as  this.  To  compensate  us  for  her 
ugliness,  an  extremely  pretty,  picturesipie  girl  led  us  up-stairs 
to  partake  of  the  Arab  hospitality  of  shade  and  water. 

As  soon  as  the  horses  returned  to  the  iloor,  we  left  the  good 
folks  of  Benajuan  to  enjoy  the  memory  of  their  royal  visitors, 
and  descended  by  an  infamous  road  into  a  pretty  valley,  shaded 
by  walnut  and  fig-trees  overhanging  a  broad  rapiil  stream, 
which  we  followed  upwards  to  its  issue  from  the  Cueva  del 
Gato.     It  was  neaily  six  o'clock  before  we  reached  it;  but 


our  long  ride,  rough  and  tiring  as  it  was,  had  not  been  for 
nothing. 

At  a  considerable  height  in  the  rocky  mountain-side  yawns 
a  wide,  arched  cavern,  which  recedes  far  away  into  darkness, 
and  through  it  issues  a  broad,  clear,  rushing  torrent,  which 
leaps  down  in  a  fine  cascade  into  the  deep,  green  pool  at  the 
foot  of  die  rock,  to  flow  away  in  the  stream  which  we  had  been 
ascending. 

With  the  assistance  of  some  peasants  we  managed  to 
scramble  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  but  found  that  it  was 
impossible  to  advance  far  into  it  We  again  heard  of  the  sub- 
terranean lake  which  is  said  to  be  between  this  and  the  Zumi- 
dero,  but  apparently  it  has  never  been  thoroughly  explored 
from  either  end.  Large  plai-ts  of  the  Aai'it/ius,  in  flower,  grow 
round  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  their  handsome  leaves  add 
beautiful  details  to  a  very  picturesque  scene. 

The  rays  of  evening,  which  were  throwing  beautiful  lights 
and  shadows  around  us,  warned  us  to  return,  and  again  fording 
the  stream,  we  turned  our  horses'  heads  towards  Ronda,  We 
had  a  beautiful  ride  home,  the  basin  of  the  Ronda  mountains 
looking  grander  than  ever  in  the  grey  light,  and  we  passed 
numbers  of  peasants  driving  trains  of  laden  mules  and  asses 
back  from  their  day's  work. 

We  invited  our  newly-made  Spanish  friend  to  dine  with 
us  in  the  evening,  and  were  amused  at  his  account  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Virgin  and  saints  are  alternately  prayed 
to,  and  threatened  about  the  weather.  The  spring  had  been 
unusually  dry,  and  the  crops  were  perishing  for  want  of  water ; 
so  to-night  had  been  appointed  for  carrying  the  virgin  "del 
Hueloo"out  into  the  country  in  solemn  procession, /«  er^/irr 
///.(/  she  might  see  h<nv  parched  the  land  was.  No  woman  being 
allowed  even  to  look  out  of  the  windows  for  fear  of  distracting 
the  thoughts  of  the  men  from  their  prayers,  we  ladies  went  to 
bed  ;  but  the  gentlemen  afterwards  reported  to  us  that  the 
procession  consisted  of  several  lanterns,  followed  by  about 
3,000  men  of  the  place,  walking  bareheaded  two  and  two 
before  the  figure  of  the  Virgin,  which  was  draped  in  silver 
tinsel.  The  ceremony  had  been  appointed  three  days  pre- 
viously, and  was  certainly  judiciously  timed,  for  before  they 
reached  home  again  drops  of  rain  had  fallen,  and  it  rained 
hard  all  night.  Unbelieving  Don  Miguel,  however,  who  seems 
to  have  the  profoundest  contempt  for  the  religion  as  well  as 
the  government  of  his  country,  says  it  was  not  fixed  before  the 
barometer  had  fallen. 

Tuesday,  A  fay  "jth. — After  so  many  weeks  of  cloudless  blue, 
it  was  delightful  to  see  the  sky  broken  up  with  large  white 
clouds  the  next  morning,  and  the  scenery  looked  more  than 
ever  beautiful  in  the  changing  lights  and  shades. 

We  spent  the  morning  trying  to  sketch  the  Tajo,  which  I 
shall  always  recollect  as  one  of  the  most  picluresque  places 
it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see.  Afterwards,  we  walked 
about  the  town,  and  looked  into  the  Cathedral,  an  ugly  build- 
ing, containing  two  bankers  of  "  Isabella  la  Catolica,"  and 
paid  a  visit  to  a  convent,  where  we  had  an  amusing  conver- 
sation with  an  ancient  abbess  through  a  double  grating.  The 
dialogue  was  not  very  fluent,  but  she  seemed  much  pleased  with 
her  visitors,  and  paid  us  some  outspoken  coni|>liments  on  our 
fairness,  which  alw.iys  seemed  to  strike  Spanish  eyes.  She 
said  it  was  impossible  to  admit  us  within  the  convent ;  but  on 
my  asking  if  they  had  a  chapel,  she  had  us  conducted  into  it, 
and  came  herself  to  talk  to  us  through  the  bars  which  divide 
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tlie  ccro  froiv.  uie  body  of  the  church.  She  told  me  that 
they  belonged  to  the  order  of  Sta.  Ana,  and  that  she  had  spent 
the  whole  of  her  life  there.  A  few  women  and  girls,  ])oorly 
dressed,  also  peeped  at  us  through  the  grating,  and  our  guide 
informed  us  that  these  were  the  novices  whose  probation  lasts 
for  sixteen  years,  but  I  doubt  whether  his  information  was 
quite  correct.  The  old  lady  seemed  strict  with  these,  and  would 
not  allow  them  to  show  themselves,  and  the  twelve  professed 
nuns  who  form  the  sisterhood  were  kept  wholly  out  of  sight. 

The  severity  of  their  rule,  however,  did  not  prevent  the 
I^dy  Abbess  from  showing  a  very  decided  curiosity  as  to  the 
mutual  relationships  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  our  party, 
and  the  knowing  nods  and  winks  which  she  gave  proved  that 
she  was  not  above  weaving  an  im.iginary  romance  concerning 
them.  Before  we  parted,  she  sent  a  novice  to  Mie  garden  for 
some  flowers,  and  handed  me,  with  a  very  Affectionate  squeeze, 
a  pr  nty  bunch  of  geranium  and  syri.iga  through  the  bars.  I 
have  often  thought  since  of  the  pojr  old  lady  and  the  contrast 
of  the  lives  which  met  for  a  moincnt  at  the  convent  grating, 

We  then  explored  the  nld  town,  and  walked  along  the 
river  under  the  old  Moorish  walls  to  the  Roman  bridge, 
getting  rather  wet  at  one  place  in  trying  to  cross  a  stream, 
where  the  stepping-stones  were  few  and  far  between.  At  a 
bookseller's,  where  we  were  not  successful  in  getting  the  books 
that  we  wanted,  one  of  the  party  happened  to  admire  a  hand- 
some specimen  of  a  large  moth,  which  the  shopman  inime-^ 
diately  presented  to  him,  utterly  refusing  payment  for  it  or 
for  the  box  in  which  he  placed  it.  In  the  streets  we  were 
regularly  mobbed — the  boys  crowding  round  us  clamouring 
for  coppers  to  scramble  for ;  their  elders,  evidently  thinking 
that  fi .  e  English  people  were  a  sight  that  they  could  not  afford 
to  lose,  rushing  out  to  watch  us  wherever  we  went. 

We  took  one  last  glance  at  the  magnificent  view  from  the 
Alameda,  and  then  were  driven  in  by  a  sharp  shower  to  pre- 
pare for  an  early  start  the  following  morning. 

IVedncsiiay,  May  S//t. — After  a  breakfast  of  bread,  choco- 
late, and  eggs — the  three  good  articles  of  food  in  Spain — '^ur 
cavalcade  left  Ronda  at  seven  o'clock.  Our  plans  had  been 
changed  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  party  being  over-tired 
with  the  riding,  and  instead  of  continuing  our  ride  to  Granada 
we  had  decided  to  branch  off  to  Malaga,  and  there  take  to  the 
high  road.  The  morning  was  delightfully  fresh  and  cool,  and 
the  great  white  clouds  threw  wonderful  shadows  on  the 
mountains  as  we  rode  across  the  plaui,  which  lies  to  the  east 
of  Ronda,  and  on  which  we  found  some  fine  ruins  of  a  Roman 
aqueduct,  telling  of  a  civilisation  long  since  passed  away. 

Then  the  ascent  beginning,  gradually  became  steeper  and 
rougher  as  we  climbed  into  the  mountains,  whose  rugged  sides 
were  covered  with  beautiful  wild  flowers.  As  I  was  riding  on 
at  the  head  of  the  p.arty,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  summit  of 
the  crest,  I  was  startled  by  the  sudilen  rise  of  a  huge  white  antl 
grey  vulture  within  a  few  yards  of  my  horse— a  very  diflferent 
creature  certainly  to  the  sickly  drowsy  specimens  which  mope 
in  our  menagei  ies. 

After  a  climb  of  several  hours  a  glorious  view  burst  upon 
lis,  as  we  found  ourselves  on  the  ridge  of  a  great  basin  of  hills, 
bare  and  rocky  beyond  description,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay 
the  litde  town  of  El  liurgo.  After  a  long  and  steep  descent 
we  reached  it  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  were  jjleased  lo  find 
shelter  in  a  tidy  little  fosada,  where  we  lunched  well  on  eggs 
and  fried  meat 


Two  very  pretty  sisters  were  busy  baking  down-stairs,  and 
afterwards  waited  on  us  above,  as  we  were  lucky  enough  to 
secure  a  room  where  we  were  free  from  the  staring  crowd. 
The  girls  examined  us  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  I 
suppose  were  pleased  with  us,  as  one  of  them  volunteered 
to  come  back  with  us  to  our  own  country  ;  and  shouts  of 
laughter  arose  when,  our  meal  being  over,  I  bade  her  jiack  up 
her  things  and  wish  her  friends  good-bye.  When  we  went 
down  to  remount  we  found  that  all  the  village  h.id  collected 
to  see  us,  and  I  was  nuicli  amuseil  at  a  conversation  which  I 
overheard  between  our  hostess  and  a  man  who  seemed  to  have 
travelled  sufficiently  to  h.ave  seen  English  people  before. 
As  usual  she  observed  on  our  fair  complexions,  and  I  heard 
him  assure  her  that  they  were  not  jjainted,  but  that  it  was 
natural  to  the  English  to  be  white.  She  noticeil  also  the 
absence  of  ear-rings,  and  guessed  correctly  that  two  of  the 
party  were  sisters,  a.sking  inquisitive  questions  about  the 
others.  A  party  of  children  walked  with  us  till  we  got  outside 
the  town  ;  but  all  were  very  civil,  and  did  not  annoy  us  as 
they  had  done  elsewhere. 

The  heat  now  grew  intense,  .and  we  continued  our  journey 
rather  slowly,  ascending  and  descending  so  freipiently  that  I 
can  hardly  recall  the  route  very  clearly,  but  have  a  general 
impression  of  riding  for  several  hours  through  fine  mountain 
scenery  and  valleys  filled  with  oleanders  and  pomegranates,  till 
at  the  summit  of  the  crest  one  of  the  finest  views  I  ever  saw 
burst  upon  us.  It  w.is  a  vast  panorama  of  mountains  of  every 
size,  shape,  hue,  and  distance,  from  the  sncwy  peak  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  in  the  far  horizon  to  the  grey  rocks  at  our  feet. 
In  two  places  we  could  see  the  blue  line  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  could  distinguish  the  coast.  On  our  right  a  most  pi< - 
turcscjue  village  lay  nestled  half-way  up  the  mountain,  ami 
several  towns  were  scattered  in  the  i)lains  below  The  pink 
and  lilac  shades  of  approaching  evening  were  lovely,  and  nuule 
the  dist.ince  quite  perfect.  The  only  criticism  one  could  nuke 
was  a  want  of  tur!  ,r.  I  foliage  in  the  forcgroun<l,  for  whii  h 
even  the  abundance  ul  flowers,  bright  and  beautiful  as  they 
were,  could  not  entir-jiy  compensate. 

Long  before  we  leached  the  i)lain  it  became  very  evident 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  our  cau  hing  the  (i.^o  train  for 
Malaga  at  I^  Pizarra,  and  bitter  were  the  re|)roaclics  heaped 
upon  our  guide  for  not  huirying  us  on  earlier  in  the  day.  On 
we  toiled,  ascending  and  descending  one  hill  after  another, 
till  we  began  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  there  being  a  railway 
station  in  so  hilly  a  country.  , 

The  sun  had  set  magnificently  behind  the  hills  which  we 
had  j\ist  crossed,  and  evening  was  fading  into  starlight  night 
before  we  reached  more  level  ground  and  caught  sight  of  a 
railway  station.  Of  course,  the  last  train  had  left  an  hour 
before,  and  we  were  obliged  to  make  up  our  minds  to  spend 
the  night  in  the  little /cj-iri/ir  as  best  we  might. 

After  having  looked  forward  to  luxury  in  a  civilised  hotel, 
it  was  a  disappointment  to  find  ourselves  driven  back  on  worse 
(luarters  than  any  we  had  hitherto  had — beds,  whose  comfiirt 
and  cleanliness  were  extremely  doubtfiil,  and  an  evident  scarcity 
of  food,  a  serious  prospect  to  tired  travellers  with  appetites 
sharpened  by  the  mountain  air.  A  mess  of  stewed  rabbit  was 
.at  last  provided,  which  we  ate  with  appetite  if  not  with  relish, 
and  then  we  all  dispersed,  with  varied  fortunes,  to  rest. 

Thuruiay,  May  i)t/i. — The  gener.il  feeling  the  next  morning 
was  that,  though  in  some  res[)ects  ihini^s  were  not  as  bad  as  ws 
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liad  cxiicctcd,  v.c  Iiad  not  had  much  temptation  to  linger  in  our 
l;?ds.  One  of  the  party,  indeed,  would  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  do  so,  as  "t  an  early  hour  of  the  night  his  bedstead 
had  broken  down  under  him,  and  had  dropped  him  headlong 
on  the  floor.  There  was  an  angry  discussion  before  we  left  as 
to  the  liability  of  the  traveller  to  pay  for  the  damage  done — 
mine  host  claiming  compensation  for  the  bedstead,  and  his 


shops,  in  which  we  could  not  get  any  good  coloured  plaster 
figures,  for  which  the  place  used  to  be  celebrated.  Such  are 
our  principal  memories  of  Malaga  itself. 

Our  guide,  however,  was  wise  enough  to  drive  us  out  of  the 
town,  across  a  broiling  sandy  plain,  and  when  we  had  begun  to 
wonder  whether  what  we  should  see  could  reward  us  for  what 
we  were  suffering,  suddenly  admitted  us  into  the  most  beautiful 
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guest  denying  his  liability  on  the  plea  that  he  had  slept  on  the 
lloor,  and  had  nearly  broken  his  neck  into  the  bargain. 

Tlie  train  arrived  at  7.50,  and  right  glad  were  we  to  get  into 
it  and  be  carrl-d  on  to  Mal.aga,  reaching  it  in  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  drove  imniediately  to  the  Alameda  Hotel, 
which  we  found  good  and  comfortal)ie. 

^Ve  shall  leave  Malaga  to  be  described  by  those  who  know 
it  better  than  we  do.  Wa  were  there  only  eighteen  hours,  and 
memory  recalls  vaguely  the  events  of'  an  intensely  hot  after- 
noon. A  bright  chccrfid  town,  an  almost  tropical  climate,  a 
visit  to  a  celebrated  h'fi'^a,  where  we  saw  vast  stores  of 
Malaga  wine ;  disappointment  with  the  cathedral  and  another 
church,  both  luitcnnrkable,  not  to  say  ugly  buildings,  and  bad 


garden  I  ever  saw.  It  belongs  to  an  American  resident,  and  is 
cultivated  with  the  greatest  care.  The  passion-tlowers  and 
deep  blue  convolvuluses  were  splendid,  and  the  palms, 
bananas,  oranges,  and  other  southern  trees — especially,  1 
remember,  an  Araucaria  txcelsa — were  growing  in  perfection. 
A  long  arcade,  shaded  with  beautiful  creepers,  and  filled 
with  flowers  and  seats,  ran  almost  up  to  the  windows  of  the 
house.  Here  we  found  all  the  neatness  and  order  of  modem 
gardening  combining  with  the  gorgeous  profusion  of  the 
tropics,  and  it  certainly  was  the  nearest  approach  to  Paradise 
which  my  eyes  had  ever  beheld.  We  had  seen  a  lovely  garden 
in  the  town,  but  this  far  excelled  in  beauty,  and  had  the  advantage 
of  a  splendid  view  over  the  city  to  the  deep  blue  sea  beyond. 
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In  the  evening  we  walked  out  to  the  Protestant  Cemetery, 
which  we  found  well  worth  a  visit.  It  is  laid  out  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  overlooking  the  sea,  and  the  neat  graves  are  prettily 
arranged  among  banks  of  aloes  and  geraniums.  From  it  one 
obtains  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  backed  by  mountains  and  bathed 
by  the  sea,  and  we  saw  it  flooded  with  glorious  sunset  light. 

It  was  sad  to  read  the  names  of  so  many  children  and 
young  people  on  the  tombstones,  who  had  sought  a  fine 
climate  only  too  late,  but  one  is  glad  to  think  their  friends 
have  been  able  to  lay  them  in  this  beautiful  resting-place. 

Before  I  left,  the  gardener's  daughter  gave  me  a  beautiful 
bouquet  picked  in  the  cemetery.  It  was  the  third  I  had 
received  that  day,  any  one  of  which  would  in  England  have 
been  considered  fii  to  present  to  a  princess.  We  were  to  leave 
Malaga  before  sunrise  the  next  morning,  and  must  leave  our 
flowers  behind  us,  but  here,  where  flowers  were  as  plentiful  as 
weeds  at  home,  we  could  have  no  scruple  in  accepting  them. 

Bearing  this  in  my  hand,  I  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  was 
not  again  disappointed  of  a  good  night's  rest — that  greatest  of 
all  blessings  to  the  traveller. 

Friday,  May  loih. — We  slept  soundly,  but  were  not  allowed 
to  enjoy  our  luxurious  beds  for  many  hours,  and  five  a.m.  saw 
us  leaving  the  hotel  door  in  an  omnibus  drawn  by  three  mules 
and  a  horse.  To  English  ears  this  sounds  a  curious  combina- 
tion, but  Spanish  mules  are  so  large  that  they  are  used  indis- 
criminately with  horses,  and  a  few  hours  afterwards  our  team 
consisted  of  three  horses  and  a  mule.  They  were  urged  along 
by  the  shouts  and  blows  of  our  coachman,  who  gave  us  our 
first  experience  of  Spanish  driving.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
process,  being  based  on  an  apparent  belief  that  animals  have 
a  very  undeveloped  sense  of  hearing  or  feeling.  They  do  not 
seem  to  have  inherited  from  their  Arab  ancestors  their  love  for, 
and  knowledge  of,  horses.  When  I  expostulated  on  the  subject 
with  our  guide,  he  coolly  remarked  that  they  were  used  to  it,  a 
fact  which  was  only  too  apparent  in  the  condition  of  the 
poor  brutes.  When  roads  were  steep  and  rough,  I  have  often 
seen  the  driver  running  by  the  side  of  the  team  pick  up  large 
rough  stones,  which  he  threw  at  them  with  yells  and  execrations. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
would  find  plenty  to  do  throughout  the  whole  of  Spain,  and 
unless  things  are  much  improved  of  late  years,  they  niiglit  well 
begin  their  work  at  Gibraltar,  where  I  remember  hearing  the 
English  residents  deploring  the  purposeless  cruelties  perpe- 
trated by  the  Spanish  population  on  birds  and  beasts,  and 
which  they  were  powerless  to  hinder. 

For  three  hours  after  leaving  Malaga,  we  slowly  ascended 
the  mountains,  and  those  who  were  outside  had  a  delightful 
view  back  over  the  plain,  city,  and  sea,  as  day  dawned  upon  them, 
and  a  lovely  sunrise  lighted  up  the  distant  peaks  of  the  Ronda 
mountains.  All  the  hill-sides  were  covered  with  vineyards, 
but  the  vines  were  scarcely  sufficiently  grown  to  give  much 
colour  to  the  foreground,  and  in  this  respect  the  view  would  be 
still  finer  later  in  the  season. 

We  halted  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  breakfasted  c  itside  the  small  venta  there,  on 
provisions  with  which  we  had  come  provided,  the  venta  itself 
being  far  too  dirty  to  enter.  It  was  a  lonely  place,  command- 
ing a  fine  view  of  brown  and  purple  mountains,  rising  range 
behind  range  for  many  miles,  and  making  one  wonder  where 
the  people  lived  who  cultivated  those  thousands  of  acres  of 
vineyard.     Then  starting  again,  for  the  next  six  hours  we 
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continued  to  traverse  the  mountains,  ascending  and  descend- 
ing by  long  zig-zag  roads,  sometimes  among  the  bare  rocks, 
sometimes  in  v.illeys  filled  with  waving  corn,  our  omnibus  all 
the  time  swaying  disagreeably  from  side  to  side.  At  one  place 
we  pp.ssed  through  a  regular  mountain  pass. 

At  length,  soon  after  three  o'clock,  we  reached  Loja, 
standing  picturesquely  on  a  .slight  eminence  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  two  miles  beyond  it  we  were  not  sorry  to 
alight  at  the  station,  and  exchange  our  rough  vehicle  for 
a  railway  carriage.  The  dust  had  been  terrible,  and  the  heat 
very  oppressive. 

We  started  at  half-past  four,  and  for  the  next  two  hours 
passed  through  the  renowned  Vepa  of  Granad.a.  Its  beauty 
and  fertility  could  ^  ircely  be  surpassed,  and  one  could  not 
wonder  at  the  energy  with  which  it. had  been  for  centuries  as- 
sailed by  the  Christians,  and  defended  by  the  Moors.  Far  ofl" 
in  the  distance  rises  like  one  great  mountain  the  snow-capped 
range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  On  a  promontory  beneath  it 
we  could  distinguish  Granada  with  the  picturescjue  rude  towers 
of  the  Alhambra  embosomed  in  trees,  and  on  all  points  of  the 
horizon  ranges  of  mountains  glowing  in  the  afternoon  light, 
and  sweeping  up  to  their  feet  the  most  fertile  plain  in  Europe, 
exquisitely  blue  in  the  distance,  and  bright  with  varied  colours 
in  the  foreground. 

Had  one  never  heard  its  name  before,  it  was  a  scene  which 
would  have  extorted  admiration  from  the  most  indifferent 
spectator,  but  with  all  the  added  glory  of  the  most  romantic 
of  historical  associations,  the  first  sight  of  Granada  was  an 
epoch  in  one's  life. 

Driving  through  the  town  from  the  station,  we  ascended 
the  hill  to  the  Fonda  Ortiz  (now,  I  believe,  called  the  Hotel 
Washington  Irving),  and  dusty,  tired,  and  hungry  as  we  were  we 
thought  it  best  for  this  evening  to  do  no  more  than  enjoy  tiie 
feeling  of  satisfaction  that  we  had  at  length  reached  Granada, 
and  were  sleeping  under  the  shadow  of  the  Alhambra. 

The  beauty  of  Spanish  scenery  is  derived  so  much  more 
from  clear  atmosphere,  rocky  picturesque  mountains,  and  rich 
foreground  colouring,  than  from  trees  and  foliage,  that  as 
we  drove  to  the  hotel,  we  were  surprised  to  find  ourselves 
passing  through  a  considerable  plantation  of  elms,  a  real 
wood,  reminding  one  of  England.  An  English  hero's  name 
is  suitably  attached  to  this  English  scene.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  on  whom  Spain  had  bestowed  some  estates  in 
the  Vega,  in  grudging  acknowledgment  of  his  great  ser- 
vices during  the  Peninsular  War,  had  many  years  ago  pre- 
sented several  thousand  young  elms  to  the  city*  of  Granada 
for  the  purpose  of  planting  a  i)ublic  garden  under  the  walls 
of  the  Alhambra,  and  of  demonstrating  to  Spaniards  the 
posuibility  of  cultivating  them  in  their  own  country.  War 
has  cleared  away  the  old  forests  of  Spain,  and  the  dei)opu- 
lation  which  it  h.is  united  with  persecution  and  emigration 
to  produce,  has  prevented  them  being  again  planted,  and  the 
climate  has  suffered  much  from  the  consequent  loss  of  mois- 
ture. These  elms  are  a  proof  that  this  need  not  be  so. 
They  are  much  in  need  of  skilful  thinning,  but  they  hnve 
grown  with  a  luxuriance  which  proves  that  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate are  favourable  to  them.  The  cool  shade  of  the  trees, 
and  the  twittering  of  the  birds  among  their  brant  lies,  com- 
bined with  the  luxury  of  good  beds,  soon  sent  us  to  sleep 
with  more  honie-liKc  feelings  than  any  we  had  luid  sint  e  we 
had  been  in  Spain. 
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IT,T,USTRATED  TRAVELS. 


The  Australian  Land-Telegraph. 
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I^f  1862,  little  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  discovery  of 
the  application  of  electricity  to  telegraphy,  the  completion  of 
the  Siberian  telegraph  (since  extended  to  the  shores  of  the 
I'ncifir,  and  to  Japan)  and  of  the  North  American  telegraph  to 
San  Francisco,  gave  a  great  imi)etiis  to  further  undertakings  of 
the  same  kind ;  and  at  present  Africa  is  the  only  continent 
which  has  not  yet  been  traversed  with  telegraph  wires.  The 
pass  over  the  Andes  of  South  America,  crossed  by  tlie  telegraph- 
line  between  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Ayres,  is  12,500  feet  above 
the  sea  ;  and  the  wires  have  to  be  sunk  two  feet  in  the  earth 
for  some  distance,  to  prevent  their  being  destroyed  by  the 
snow.  But  although  the  various  enterjjrises  which  we  have 
mentioned  were  all  surrounded  by  formidable  difficulties,  still 
the  founders  had  the  advantage  of  working  on  known  ground 
and  along  beaten  roads,  with  villages  and  sctUements  from 
place  to  place.  It  was  a  much  bolder  undertaking  to  traverse 
Central  Australia  from  south  to  north  with  telegraph-posts, 
where  the  only  route  known  (and  that  imperfectly)  was  the  one 
taken  by  J.  M'Douall  Stuart  in  i86of)2.  The  engineers 
were  obliged  also  to  be  explorers,  and  to  discover  watering- 
places,  trees  for  telegraph-posts,  and  convenient  situations  for 
permanent  stations  in  the  boundless  wilderness,  as  they  went 
along.  At  Moiuit  Margaret,  west  of  Lake  Eyre,  the  pioneers 
left  the  last  settlement  behind  them,  with  no  human  dwelling, 
shelter,  or  aid,  to  expect  till  they  reached  the  northern  terminus, 
Palmerston,  at  Port  Darwin  ;  and  even  this  hardly  deserved  the 
name  of  a  settlement,  for  all  resources  it  could  provide  must 
be  brought  by  ship  from  Adelaide.  The  local  business  of  this 
telegraph-line  will  always  be  unimportant ;  but  its  real  end  and 
object  is  to  form  a  chain  of  communication  between  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies,  the  commercial  centres  of  East  and  South 
Asia,  auJ  Europe.  The  entire  scries  of  telegraphs  is  thus 
tabulated  by  an  Australian  paper  : — 

Divisions. 
Ailelaiile  to     Port  AugnsLa 

Tort  Aufjusla     „      Port  D.irwin 

lianyocw.ingi  (cable) 

Uatavia  ... 

Singapore  (cable)    . 

Pcnang  (cable) 

M.adras  (cable) 

IJonibay         .... 

Aden  (cable) .... 

Suez  (cable)  .... 

Alexandria    .... 

Malta  (cable) 

C.ibraltar  (cable)    . 

ralniouth  (cable,  viA  Lisbon) 


Statute  Miles. 


Port  I)ar\\in 

Haiigeowangi 

liatavia 

Singapor 

Pcnang 

Madras 

lioirdiay 

Aticn 

Suez 

Alexandria 

Malta 

Ciibraltar 


212 

1,800 

970 

4S0 

560 

38" 

1,213 

Ouj 

1,664 

1,30s 

224 

819 

98 1 

1,250 


Total 


12,462 


Of  this  distance  9,146  miles  are  submarine.  There  are  already 
several  telegraph-lines  in  Western  Australia,  having  their  centre 
at  Perth. 

The  value  ot  the  great  telegraph-line  from  Australia  to  Asia 
and  Europe  is  incalculable  to  business  men,  and  will  soon  put 
an  end  to  rash  mercantile  speculations,  by  reducing  the  issues 
of  large  nurcantile  operations  to  almojt  a  certainty.  The  over- 
land line  irom  South  Australia  to  Port  Darwin  was  projected 


and  carried  out  under  the  management  of  Charles  Tcdd, 
Director  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  in  South  Australia. 

The  Government  of  South  Australia  having  decided  on  con- 
structing the  telegraph  at  the  expense  of  the  colony,  undertook 
the  middle  portion  themselves,  accepting  contracts  for  the 
northern  and  southern  sections.  Work  was  commenced  in 
September  and  October,  1870,  in  the  northern  and  southern 
divisions ;  but  work  in  the  northern  division  was  beset  with  so 
.Tiany  difficulties  that  the  contractors  withdrew,  and  the  Govern- 
ment were  obliged  to  finish  it  themselves.  The  beasts  of  burden 
were  decimated  by  disease  ;  the  work  was  frequently  much  im- 
peded by  the  tropical  rains ;  and  it  was  not  until  a  depot  had 
been  established  at  a  convenient  station  on  Roper  River,  that 
the  work  could  be  carried  forward  more  rapidly. 

On  June  26,  1S72,  the  work  was  so  for  completed  that  the 
gap  still  existing  between  Daly  Waters  and  Tennent's  Creek 
was  bridged  over  by  a  horse-post ;  but  in  consequence  of  an 
accident  to  the  cable  between  Port  Darwin  and  Java,  tele- 
grajihic  communication  with  the  outer  world  was  not  fully 
established  till  after  the  completion  of  the  land  telegraph  on 
the  22nd  of  August.  But  since  October  21,  1872,  everything 
has  been  in  perfect  order  ;  and  Australia  now  receives  news 
three  weeks  earlier  than  the  latest  brought  by  the  mail  steamers. 
When  the  work  was  successfully  completed  there  were  great 
festivities  in  Austr.ilia,  for  all  felt  the  importance  of  the 
occasion. 

The  communication  has  twice  been  interrupted  by  light- 
ning; but  as  four  officials  are  regularly  attached  to  each  station 
with  all  rc(]uisites  for  the  repair  of  accidents,  the  mischief  done 
has  been  slight  and  easily  remedied.  In  the  tropical  part  of 
the  line,  the  telegraph-posts  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
white  ants ;  and  Todd  therefore  proposes  gradually  to  replace 
the  wooden  ones  with  iron  ones,  which  would  also  be  desirable, 
as  a  precaution  against  bush-fires.  'I'he  natives  have  only  once 
damaged  the  communication,  and  hostile  demonstrations  on 
their  part  are  very  unfrequent  and  unimportant. 

Nearly  all  difficulties  vanished  away  as  the  undertaking 
proceeded.  Wood  suitable  for  posts  was  found  along  the  greater 
part  of  the  line ;  and  want  of  water  was  only  felt  in  two  districts, 
where  they  were  able  to  manage  by  digging  wells  and  making 
cisterns  at  the  stations.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  abundance 
of  pasturage  and  water  in  the  interior  ;  the  climate  is  good,  the 
soil  fertile,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  admirably 
adapted  either  for  rearing  cattle  or  for  growing  corn. 

A  gold-field  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  north,  120 
miles  from  Port  Darwin ;  but  as  the  difficulties  and  expense  of 
transit  at  this  |)articular  point  are  very  great,  and  the  gold  chiefly 
to  be  obtained  by  quartz-crushing,  which  requires  very  heavy 
and  bulky  machinery,  the  yield  has  not  been  large  hitherto. 
A  regular  overland  communication  between  Adelaide  and  Port 
Darwin  could,  however,  easily  be  established  if  necessary  ;  and 
the  road  is;  on  the  whole,  so  safe  and  easy  that  numbers  of 
enterprising  colonists  and  gold-diggers  have  already  started  for 
the  interior,  from  the  south,  in  small  parties  of  from  two  to  six. 

The  telegraph-line  has  been  constructed  mainly  along  the 
route  followed  by  the  original  explorer,  M'Douall  Stuart 
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Across  Siam  to  Cambodia. — /. 


DV  J.    THOMSON,    F.R.G.S. 


It  was  about  the  end  of  the  year  1866  that  I  made  the  journey 
from  Bankok,  the  present  capital  of  Siam,  overland  to  the 
dreat  Lake  and  the  ancient  cities  of  Cambodia.  I  had  for  my 
companion  a  gentleman  who  was  attached  to  the  British  Con- 
sulate in  Siam. 

Bearing  a  passport  from  the  late  king,  we  entered  upon  our 
journey  through  the  Klong  Koot  Mic,  one  of  the  many 
canals  that  form  the  byiv.iys  of  Bankok  and  the  trade-routes 
across  the  plain.  Our  boat  was  manned  by  a  sturdy  crew  of 
Siamese,  who  plied  their  oars  to  the  time  of  a  native  song. 
We  halted  at  a  Buddhist  temple  on  the  bank  of  the  canal,  and 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  capital,  where,  much  to  our 
astonishment,  we  found  a  foreign  sailor,  who  had  deserted 
his  ship,  and  had  walked  through  the  entangled  jungle  from 
the  banks  of  the  Menam  to  this  place.  The  poor  fellow  was 
sadly  disfigured  from  exposure,  and  from  insect  and  leech 
bites.  His  clothes  were  hanging  in  rags,  and  he  was  literally 
one  mass  of  sores.  His  left  wrist  appeared  to  have  been 
broken,  and  was  much  swollen  and  inflamed.  His  own  story 
was  that  he  had  left  his  ship  to  cross  the  country  and  obtain 
medical  treatment  at  Saigon  Iiospital.  He  expressed  surprise 
and  dismay  when  informed  that  the  distance  was  about  400 
miles,  "  as  the  crow  flies."  He  enjoyed  a  hearty  meal  on  what 
we  could  ofier  iiini,  and  my  friend  reported  his  case  to  the 
district  magistrate,  who  ordered  a  boat  to  take  him  back. 

Our  journey  was  a  very  tedious  one,  and  occupied  a  month, 
when  it  might  have  been  accomplished  in  a  much  shorter  time. 
Our  constitutions  were  tried  with  the  constant  exposure  to  a 
tropical  heat,  and  the  noxious  atmosphere  of  jungle  and  forest, 
leechy  marshes,  and  sandy  wastes ;  and  our  tempers  were  no 
less  put  to  the  test  by  the  grievous  delays  that  fall  to  the  lot  of 
every  explorer  in  Eastern  Asia. 

The  country  is  not  densely  populated,  and  few  foreigners 
had  ever  set  foot  in  many  of  the  out-of-the-way  pl.ices  through 
which  we  had  to  pass  ;  or,  I  ought  rather  to  say,  through  which 
at  times  there  appeared  to  be  no  hope  of  our  ever  passing. 
We  had  to  wake  up  the  officials  from  their  lethargy,  and  to 
introduce  a  new  train  of  ideas  into  their  languid  minds.  It 
generally  occupied  one  or  two  days  in  leading  up  to  the  fart 
that  we  were  foreigners,  armed  with  the  king's  letter,  and  in 
want  of  something ;  moreover,  the  nature  of  our  wants  had 
then  to  be  made  intelligible,  and  cirts,  ponies,  and  men  had  to 
be  sought  for.  We  had  many  things  to  admire  and  examine 
on  the  way. 

Thus  vahuible  time  was  lost,  and,  to  crown  our  misfortunes, 
a  cart  of  provisions  was  upset,  during  a  thunder-storm  in  one 
of  the  forests,  when  some  of  our  wine  and  medicine  bottles 
were  smashed,  and  our  two  Chinese  servants  threatened  to 
mutiny,  as  the  work  was  too  rough  for  them.  A  smart  attack 
of  jungle  fever  prostrated  me  for  a  diiy  or  two,  leaving  me  so 
we.ak  as  to  be  almost  unable  to  continue  the  journey.  A  full 
record  of  our  misfortunes  would  only  weary  the  reader  and 
wake  up  in  the  writer  painful  memories,  so  I  will  proceed  to 
the  more  agreeable  task  of  narrating  our  pleasing  experiences. 


The  Kabin  River,  along  which  part  of  our  route  lay,  oflcred 
many  attractions  to  one  accustomed  to  the  busy  haunts  of 
men.  Its  banns  were  covered  with  jungle  and  forest  that 
api)cared  to  h.ive  been  undisturbed  for  ages.  We  seemed  to 
be  invading  a  territory  to  which  man  and  his  works  were 
strangers,  and  whose  sole  occupants  were  to  be  found  in  the 
lower  orders  of  creation.  At  one  or  two  places  the  surface  of 
the  river  was  white  with  pelicans,  while  groups  of  tall  wading- 
birds,  marshalled  along  the  shallows,  paused  at  their  busy 
occupation  of  fishing,  and  gravely  watched  o\ir  approach,  till 
within  a  few  yards  of  where  they  stood.  It  was  heartless  wcrk 
shooting  them,  as  they  had  not  yet  learned  the  destructive 
habits  of  man,  and  were  living  in  a  little  world  of  their 
own,  noting  our  intrusion  with  a  profound  air  of  studious 
surprise. 

We  passed  through  one  or  two  settlements  of  I-nos  people, 
who  live  in  captivity  in  the  country,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  industry  when  compared  with  the  Siamese.  Their 
villages  afforded  outward  evidence  of  cleanliness  and  comfort, 
which  enabled  us  to  distinguish  them  readily  from  the  natives 
of  the  country.  The  Laotians  grow  good  tobacco,  and  pro- 
duce silk,  which  they  dye  with  a  variety  of  fast  colours,  and 
weave  into  loiigiitis  that  are  highly  prized  by  the  .Siamese 
nobles.  They  h.-ive  a  variety  of  musical  instruments;  the  most 
remarkable  is  a  reed  org.in,  with  which  they  play  a  pleasing 
accompaniment  to  their  native  airs.  The  instrument  is 
curious  and  interesting,  as  in  its  long  hollow  reeds  it  embodies 
the  primitive  idea  of  our  modern  organ-pipe,  while  to  some 
extent  it  resembles  the  flute,  in  so  far  as  each  reed  is  jjierced 
with  holes,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  fingers  of  the  player, 
produce  different  notes. 

We  frequently  suffered  from  lack  of  water  before  we  reached 
the  streams  flowing  into  T.-ile  Sap,  the  Great  Lake  of  Cam- 
bodia, of  which  I  propose  to  give  some  account  before 
concluding. 

Siamrap  is  a  settlement  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
district  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  site  of  the  old  town  is 
surrounded  by  a  strongly-built  wall.  Many  of  the  dwellings 
that  remain  were  untenanted  and  in  a  state  of  ruin.  The  wall 
also  enclosed  the  residence  of  the  Siamese  governor,  who  not 
only  received  us  with  the  greatest  kindness,  but  did  everything 
in  his  power  to  aid  in  our  exploration  of  the  ruins,  which  arc 
scattered  throughout  the  jungle  wastes  of  the  provinte.  The 
Siamese  officials  entertaincti  us  with  graphic  accounts  of  the 
ancient  stone  temples  and  palaces,  which  the  majority  of  them 
had  never  seen,  although  within  a  two  hours'  ride  of  where  they 
resided.  They  were  satisfied  with  the  glowing  descriptions 
given  by  their  servants,  who,  likewise,  had  probably  never  seen 
them. 

Proceeding  on  our  journey,  and  furnished  with  a  v/tck's 
provisions,  we  followed  a  jiath  through  the  forest  whi<  h  soon 
brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  first  tr.iccs  of  the  works  of  the 
ancient  Cambodians,  in  blocks  of  sculpturtd  stone  half  buried 
in  the  plain,  and  covered  with  the  underwood. 
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We  could  now  descry  the  towers  of  Nakon  Wat,  the 
temple  of  the  capital,  and  before  us  lay  the  ruined  steps  of  its 
cruciform  approach,  built  of  massive  blocks  of  freestone,  and 
guarded  by  colossal  stone  lions.  The  niassiveness  of  the  work 
and  the  classical  beauty  of  the  ornament  of  this  outer  approach 
to  the  causeway,  prepares  one,  in  some  measure,  for  the  full  view 
of  the  stupendous  building  obtained  upon  ascending  the  steps. 


temple  gates,  and  keepers  of  the  sacred  shrines  of  lluddha. 
So  with  the  followers  of  (lotania  who  reared  this  temple. 
They  found  the  snake  to  be  the  object  of  worship  in  the 
country,  and  g.ive  it  a  subordinate  ])lace,  making  it  ai\ 
ornament  to,  and  the  guardian  of,  this  greatest  of  lUiddliist 
buildings. 

The  natives  have  some   strange  traditions  regarding   the 
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The  outer  causeway  crosses  a  moat  over  300  yards  wide,  and 
leads  to  the  triple  entrance-gate  of  the  temple.  This  gate  is 
guarded  on  each  side  by  two  huge  stone  effigies  of  a  hydra-headed 
snake,  and  this  snake,  which  has  seven  heads,  forms  an  oft- 
repeated  ornament  throughout  the  entire  building.  It  is  sculp- 
tured above  the  waterways  in  the  roofs,  so  that  its  upreared  head 
forms  a  continuous  ornament  It  guards  the  sacred  approaches 
to  the  interior,  and  forms  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  inner  galleries.  It  holds,  indeed,  a  similar  place 
in  this  temple  to  that  assigned  by  the  Buddhists  to  the  deities 
of  Hindoo  mythology,  who  are  used  as  the  guardians  of  the 


origin  of  the  walled  cities  .ind  marvellous  stone  edifices  of 
Cambodia.  Some  say  that  they  were  reared  by  a  race  of  giants, 
who  modelled  the  buildings  in  soft  clay,  and  raised  the  blocks, 
with  a  strength  of  muscle  unknown  in  our  degenerate  times, 
into  their  lofty  places,  pointing  with  a  child-like  faith  to  what 
they  conceive  to  be  the  finger-jirints  of  the  giants  shown  in  the 
displaced  blocks  of  stone. 

They  also  affirm  that  the  builders  anointed  the  clay  with  a 
liquid  that  transfonned  the  i)liant  mass  into  a  stone  hard 
enough  to  resist  the  ravages  of  time.  Unfortunately,  the  secret 
of  this  mystic  art  has  been  lost,  and  we  of  the  nineteenth 
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century  havo  still  to  hew  the  hard  stones  to  form  the  founda- 
tions and  graceful  superstructures  of  our  palaces. 

Some  say  again,  that  the  great  stone  structures  were  created 
in  a  night,  at  the  fiat  of  a  saintly  ])rince,  and  by  an  army  of 
"  Tewadah  "  (.angels).  Such  are  the  fanciful  traditions  that 
have  been  fostered,  through  centuries  of  the  d.arkest  ignorance, 
in  the  minds  of  the  rude  inhabitants  of  these  jungle  and  forest 
wastes,  who  re.ir  their  huts  of  gr.ass  and  reeds  in  the  deep  cool 
sh.ade  of  the  great  buildings  whose  sculptured  stones  are 
fashioned  with  a  m.issivcness  and  beauty  as  mysterious  to  them 
as  the  growth  of  the  forest  trees,  or  bluom  of  the  flowers  that 
environ  their  dwellings. 

As  the  readers  of  Illustrated  Travels  h.-ive  alre.tdy  been 
informed  regarding  the  vast  extent  .and  general  aspect  of  this 
temple,  in  the  articles  on  "  French  Exploration  in  Cambodia 
and  Cochin  China,"  I  will  confine  my  observations  to  other 
matters  of  interest.  I  ni.iy  here  mention,  lh.it  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  the  late  Captain  de  Lagrde  and  his  party, 
who  followed  us  in  their  visit  to  the  ruins. 

The  works  of  the  ancient  temple-building  race  of  Cambodia 
are  scattered  over  a  much  greater  area  than  that  included  in 
the  present  limits  of  the  country.  They  are  found  in  the  north 
of  Siam,  and  south  beyond  the  great  lake  T.-ile  Sap.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  mined  city,  Nakon  Thorn, 
which  stands  about  five  miles  north  of  the  great  temple,  was 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  country.  The  temple  appears  to 
have  been  the  last  and  greatest  work  of  the  race.  There  are 
some  jjortions  of  it  still  unfinished,  rough-hewn  pillars  set  up 
ready  for  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor ;  some  of  them  display  the 
tracery  of  halfcut  ornaments,  where  the  firm  and  confident 
cutting  of  some  skilful  h.and  was  .arrested  at  its  work.  Chinese 
books  contain  a  few  scattered  records  which  cast  a  faint  light 
on  the  history  of  this  ancient  kingdom  or  empire  of  Cambodia ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  bare  and  unsatisfactory  notices  of 
tribute-bearers  from  the  powerful  outer  barbarians,  who  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Cambodia,  which  even  as  late  as  1644,  was 
of  such  importance  as  to  induce  the  Chinese  authorities  to  have 
the  language,  then  known  as  Papih,  studied  and  taught  in  the 
Peking  translation  oftice. 

The  Cambodian  civilisation  and  antiquities  do  not  appear 


to  be  of  very  high  anti(|uity.  About  56  or  57  ii.c.  Cambodia 
appeared  to  be  unknown  to  the  Chinese,  while  Cochin  China 
— the  adjoining  country  —  was  under  Chinese  rule.  Two 
governors  were  appointed,  who  taught  the  natives  agriculture, 
and  how  to  make  caps  and  shoes,  and  to  contr.act  marriages, 
clearly  showing  that  the  people  of  that  p.art  of  Eastern  Asia 
were  at  that  time  in  a  sav.age  state.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  Tsin  dynasty,  a.d.  265  to  419,  that  Foonan, 
which  became  part  of  Cambodia,  was  noted  for  the  practice 
of  sculpture.  The  people  of  this  region  h.ad  also  books, 
writing,  and  trea-sures.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  king  was  a 
native  of  Indi.a.  This  was  about  the  time  when,  according 
to  the  Siamese  ann.ils.  Buddhism  was  introduced  into  Cam- 
bodia. About  A.D.  650  Cambodia  annexed  many  surrounding 
countries.* 

A  Chinese  traveller  gives  a  tolerably  minute  account  of  the 
city  about  this  time,  describing  its  walls  and  buildings  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  identity  with  Nakon  Thom. 
He  .also  affirms  that  snake  worship  was  anciently  practised  by 
the  Cambodians.  It  is  also  shown,  that  under  the  wise  rule  of 
a  Hindoo  king  of  die  military  caste,  Cambodia  reached  the 
acme  of  its  power. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Sung  dyn.asty,  that  the 
King  of  Sambotsi  (Cambodia)  sent  .an  emb.assy  to  China  in  the 
ye.ar  a.d.  1003,  to  state  to  the  Chinese  emperor  that  he  was 
building  a  Buddhist  mon.istery  to  be  the  means  of  increasing 
the  age  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  with  the  request  that  the 
emperor  would  grant  a  name  to  be  inscribed  above  the  gate- 
way. The  request  was  acceded  to,  and  in  addition  a  bell  was 
sent  as  a  present  by  the  emperor.  This  Buddhist  temple  is  most 
probably  Nakon  Wat,  which  w.as  for  some  reason  left  unfinished. 
Thus  the  dates  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable periods  of  civilisation  m.ay  be  approximately  set 
down  from  a.d.  200  to  a.d.  1300,  after  which  Cambodia  was 
wasted  by  constant  war  and  invasion,  until  its  cities  became 
desolate,  and  the  halls  of  its  princes  the  haunts  of  savage 
beasts. 

•  Wfiilc  in  Peking  and  Shanghai  I  gatlierctl  this  information  from 
Cliinese  books,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev,  Mr,  Edkins,  and  Mr. 
A.  Wylie. 
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BY   A   LATE   COLONIST. 


While  on  the  Natal  coast  I  joined  a  fishing-party,  when  we 
camped  out  for  several  days  upon  the  beach,  or  rather  upon 
the  gr.ass-land  which  adjoins  the  sand,  as  we  h.ave  no  shingle 
beach  ujion  the  Victoria  coast,  or  upon  any  part  of  the  coast 
which  I  have  seen.  Our  object  in  pitching  our  tent  upon  the 
shore  was  to  follow  the  amusement  of  fishing  from  a  range  of 
rocks  which,  running  out  into  the  sea,  were  partially  exposed  at 
low  water,  and  which  were  much  frequented  by  fish  of  large 
size.  The  rods  and  tackle  were  of  the  roughest  and  simplest 
description,  consisting  merely  of  long  stout  bamboos,  along 


which  were  bound  large  brass  rings  at  intervals  to  the  top,  such 
as  are  used  for  hanging  curtains;  through  these  a  line  of  stout 
cord  was  passed,  a  coil  of  which  was  kept  in  the  hand,  while 
at  the  odier  extremity  a  stout  hook  was  fastened.  The  best 
bait  we  found  to  be  a  strip  cut  from  the  first  small  fish  which 
we  could  catch  among  the  channels  by  which  the  rocks  were 
intersected.  The  sport  is  decidedly  exciting,  and  not  quite 
free  from  danger. 

Seizing    his    long,    awkw.ard-looking  rod,   the    fisherman 
scrambles  from  rock  to  rock,  now  slipping  upon  the  slimy 
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seaweed,  now  cutting  almost  through  the  leather  o(  his  boots 
among  tlic  sharp  barnacles,  or,  |)crlKips,  meeting  with  a  fall 
which  for  the  moment  almost  makes  him  swear  that  he  will 
abjure  this  sort  of  fishing  at  once  anil  for  ever.  However, 
to  make  up  for  all  ditliculties,  perhaps  after  dropping  his  bait 
some  dozens  of  times  in  the  foaming  water  just  outside  the 
rocks  without  success,  he  will  suddenly  feel  a  tremendous  tug, 
followed  by  a  desperate  struggle,  as  a  large  "rock  cod"  finds 
himself  firmly  ho(>ke<l,  and  cominences  to  fight  hard  for  his 
life.  Some  skill  is  reipiired  in  handling  these  large  fish,  as  the 
fisherman's  foothold  ujion  the  rocks  is  often  very  insecure,  the 
fish  remarkably  strong,  and  the  stress  ujion  a  tight  line  very 
great ;  while  the  fish,  unexhausted,  is  making  frantic  rushes 
through  the  seething  water  in  which  it  seems  almost  impossible 
that  he  could  have  existed  without  being  dashed  to  pieces 
among  the  rocks.  It  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  for  a 
fisherman  who  has  hooked  a  large  fish  to  be  compelled  to  call 
for  the  aid  of  one  of  his  companions  before  he  can  land  his 
prize,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the  tackle  used.  As  the 
tide  rises  the  fishermen  have  of  course  to  retire  by  degrees 
until  the  rocks  become  so  far  covered  with  water  as  to  render 
fishing  impracticable,  until  next  tide.  It  is  an  unaccountable 
fact  that  it  is  only  upon  certain  occasions  that  good  sport  is  to 
be  had  from  the  rocks  which  are  to  be  found  at  intervals  along 
the  whole  of  the  Natal  co.ast. 

Upon  certain  d.iys  the  fish  will  bite  ravenously,  and  a  large 
"  take "  may  be  made,  while  at  other  occasions  the  fisherman 
may  go  time  after  time,  tide,  weather,  and  everything  apparently 
favourable,  and  not  be  rewarded  by  the  capture  of  a  single 
fish. 

During  our  stay  at  the  beach  we  met  with  tolerable  success  ; 
one  day  the  fish  took  our  baits  so  well  as  to  tempt  us  to  remain 
upon  the  rocks  rather  longer  than  was  jirudent ;  the  good  sport 
blinding  us  to  the  inconvenience  of  standing  upon  slippery 
rock  varied  by  patches  of  slimy  seaweed  and  sharp-shelled 
barnacles  and  mussels — a  by  no  means  comfortable  position, 
as  may  be  imagined,  more  especially  when  the  fisherman  is 
frequently  drenched  by  a  thick,   blinding  sjiray.     Our  friend 

R was  washed  from  his  i)ost  by  a  wave,  but  fortunately 

escaped  with  a  few  bruises,  the  water  carrying  him  along  one 
of  the  channels  which  intersect  the  rocks. 

"  Camping  out "  for  a  short  time  in  the  fine  South  African 
climate,  with  a  good  tent  and  a  sufficiency  of  stores,  is 
thoroughly  enjoyable.  The  only  thing  which  occurred  to  mar 
the  pleasure  of  our  fishing  picnic  was  the  springing  up  one 
intensely  hot  afternoon  of  a  strong  wind,  which  blew  down  our 
tent  while  we  were  sheltering  within  fiom  the  heat.  Notwith- 
standing what  I  have  said  concerning  the  pleasures  of  "  camping 
out,"  I  must  here  remark  that  tent  life  has  two  very  decided 
disadvantages,  viz.,  a  tent  is  a  very  warm  resting-place  during 
hot  weather,  and  an  exceedingly  chilly  one  during  a  cold 
night. 

Returning  after  three  days'  stay  upon  the  bench  to  my 
friend's  house,  I  found  him  very  yhd  of  the  company  of  a 
white  man,  a  life  among  "  niggers  "  being  not  quite  to  his  taste. 
Indeed,  the  life  of  an  Englishman  in  this  colony  is  peculiarly 
dull  should  he  have  no  companions ;  and  I  have  myself,  when 
living  alone  upon  a  bush-farm,  often  felt  almost  disposed  to  pass 
the  evening  in  the  hut  where  I  have  heard  my  Kafirs  laughing 
and  talking  often  until  late  at  night,  though  of  course  I  well 
knew  that  such  freedom  between  a  master  and  South  African 


labourers  would  have  led  to  loss  of  respect  and  authority.  No 
doubt  some  men  can  bear  the  monotony  of  i  life  of  soliindc, 
either  on  the  plains  or  in  the  bush,  more  contentedly  th.m  others. 
I  remember,  while  travelling  up  the  roiiniry,  once  meeting 
with  a  young  man  who  was  living  entirely  alone,  seldom 
seeing  a  white  face  or  hearing  the  sound  of  his  mother  tongue, 
and  whose  whole  stock  consisted  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  go.its. 
I  could  mention  many  other  cases  of  men  living,  apparently 
happily  enough,  in  remote  spots,  without  society,  books,  or 
newspapers.  Men  who,  should  you  visit  their  houses,  will 
)ierhaps  ask  you  "  what  is  going  on  "  in  wlii(  hever  colonial 
town  you  may  have  last  visited,  but  who  will  hardly  ask  a 
(juestion  as  to  the  latest  news  from  Kngland. 

Ik'fore  leaving  my  frienil's  house  we  enjoyed  a  day's  quail- 
shooting  together,  he  being  possessed  of  a  pointer  steady 
enough  to  be  used  for  the  sport,  quail  being  generally 
considered,  from  their  running  propensities,  to  render  a  youn^ 
dog  unste.idy.  After  a  considerable  amount  of  figging  we 
contrived  to  make  a  moderate  bag  before  our  dog  was  knocked 
up. 

My  next  journey,  after  leaving  my  friend's  hospitable  house, 
was  to  the  lands  upon  the  Zulu  border,  where  the  population  is 
thin  and  scattered,  communication  with  the  towns  of  course 
more  difficult,  and  the  country  wilder  and  better  su|iplied  with 
game — loth  antelope  and  winged  game — though  even  here  the 
fine  mi/iira:  are  not  now  very  abundant.  This  district,  thou^.h 
it  contains  several  small  farms,  and  two  or  three  well-onUicil 
cofl"ee  plantations,  is  inhabited  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Zulu 
trading  fraternity  ;  men  who  erect  their  houses  and  cultivate  a 
smail  patch  of  land,  for  which  they  generally  pay  a  small  rent 
to  the  owner,  on  sonic  locality  favourable  for  the  pasturage 
of  such  cattle  as  they  may  bring  from  Zulu  or  Am;.swazi 
Land  after  their  trading  trips,  and  by  half-castes  of  .several 
breeds,  or  rather  mixtures,  for  in  some  cases  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  what  has  been  the  combination  of  races  from  which  they 
sprung. 

As  a  rule  (though  not  without  exception)  these  mixed  breeds 
are  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  the  descrijition  given  by  a  colonist 
of  his  half-caste  (or  bast.ird,  as  they  are  generally  called  in  the 
colony)  servant  would  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  these  breeds — > 
one  part  Dutchman,  two  parts  Kafir,  four  parts  Hottentot,  eight 
parts  scoundrel. 

Land  upon  the  Zulu  border  is  lower  in  jirice  than  that 
nearer  the  large  towns,  but  the  difficulty  of  transporting  produce 
to  town  is,  of  course,  considerably  greater. 

The  climate  is  etiual  to  any  other  jiart  of  the  coast,  and 
is  perfectly  healthy  in  all  respects.  The  difiiculty  of  prociiiing 
household  stores  is  greater  than  in  the  more  populous  districts, 
and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  bakery  or  but<  hery  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  fowls,  however,  are  to  be  inirchased  at  a  low 
price  from  the  natives,  and  with  a  good  stock  of  poultry  about 
the  house,  a  few  jjigs  and  native  sheep  or  goats,  and  by  shooting 
a  buck  occasionally,  a  colonist  may  keep  his  table  pretty  well 
supplied 

Upon  the  lands  adjoining  the  banks  of  the  Tugela  the 
houses  of  Europeans  are  few  and  far  between,  but  they  are 
rather  more  numerous  upon  the  coast  than  in  the  up  country 
districts. 

Ahiiost  every  description  of  colonial  and  makeshift  abode 
is  to  be  met  with  on  the  Zulu  Iwrder.  (lood  substnnlial 
houses  of  brick  or  stone  (though  certainly  these  are  rather  tin- 
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exreplion  than  the  nili").  comfortaMe  wattle  and  claiib  cottagrs 
(so  well  built,  in  some  Instances,  as  hardly  to  be  tlistinf{iiishable 
from  brickwork),  Kafir  huts  constructed  upon  a  slightly  im- 
proved principle,  and  furnished  with  doors  and  windows,  dens 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes  formed  of  wattles,  reeds,  and  grass, 
bMiidings  of  turf,  and  hartebeeste  houses  ;•  in  fact,  the  dwellings 
are  as  varied  as  the  population,  which  comprises  Knglish, 
Dutch,  Kafir,  and  the  various  mixed  races  before  mentioned. 

Native  labour  is  rather  cheaper  on  the  border  than  in  the 
more  thickly  j'upulated  localities,  but  the  supply  here,  as  through- 
out the  colony,  is  precarious  ;  in  fact  the  "  labour  question  "  is 
one  of  the  chief  colonial  diflkuUics.  Travelling  up  the  country, 
of  course  the  border  lands 
become  cooler,  and  the 
country  changes  from  bush 
to  open  plains.  There  are 
two  or  three  ferry  boats 
upon  the  Tugela  River  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying 
traders  and  hunters  to  or 
from  Zulu  I, ami  when  the 
river  is  swollen.  This 
broad  boundary  river, 
across  which  it  is  possible 
at  certain  places  to  wade, 
sometimes  for  months  in 
succession,  being  converted 
after  heavy  rains  in  the 
upKnnds  into  a  large,  deep, 
rai)i(l  river. 

To  cross  this  river  on 
foot  at  any  time  or  place 
when  the  water  is  not 
shallow  and  clear  would  be 
dangerous,  as  it  contains 
numerous  crocodiles.  O^ie 
of  the  Tugela  ferry  boats 
is  kept  by  a  negro  from  th:; 
West  Indies,  a  very  civil 
honest  fellow,  best  known 
by  the  appellative  of  "Black 
Jack,"  although  he  insists 
upon  being  called  "  Mr. 
Hill"  by  the  Kafirs. 

Although  the  border 
lands  of  Natal  arc  gene- 
rally   considered    a    very 

remote  part  of  the  colony,  I  have  passed  many  pleasant 
days  during  my  colonial  experience,  and  notwithstanding  their 
drawbacks  and  disadvantages,  shall  always  retain  an  agreeable 
recollection  of  them. 

The  country  along  the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river  Tugela  is  undulating,  and  consists  of  grass-land  varied  by 
clumps  of  bush  and  scattered  mimosa-trees,  with  here  and  there 
a  large  Euphorbia,  making  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  land- 

•  A  h.irtebecste  house  is  simply  made  by  building  the  framework  of  a 
ralhcr  steep-pitched  roof  upon  the  ground,  into  which  the  ends  of  the 
raftc-s  are  firmly  driven,  and  thatching  it  with  lambootie,  or  some  other  of 
the  !;nisses  usetl  for  thatching.  The  oi>enings  at  each  end  of  the  tunnel 
thus  formed  being  either  closed  by  means  of  a  few  boanls  nailed  across,  or 
a  H^ll  of  wattle  and  daub,  an  a|)erture  being  of  course  left  in  one  of  them 
for  I  doorway. 
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scape  with  its  long,  straight,  light-coloured  stem,  surmounted  by 
a  large  crown  of  bright  green  aloe-like  shoots  pointing  skyward. 
The  summits  of  the  shoots  of  the  Euphorbia  being  firm  and 
steady  even  during  a  strong  wind,  are  a  favourite  resting  place 
for  the  various  kinds  of  doves  and  pigeons,  and  when  these 
birds  are  fired  at  by  any  "  pot-hunting  "  colonist,  streams  of 
white,  milky-looking  juice  will  be  observed  flowing  freely  from 
any  places  where  stray  shots  have  struck  the  tree.  This  juice 
is  possessed  of  very  powerful  blistering  properties,  and  is  some- 
times used  as  a  blister  for  horses,  though  generally  considered 
too  violent  in  its  effects.  A  hoisc  blistered  by  means  of  the  juice 
of  Eupltorbia  not  unfrequently  loses  the  hair,  i)ermaiiently,  from 

the    spot    to    which    the 
blister  has  been  applied. 

The  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  lower  border 
ilistrict  is  a  large  hi!', 
called  by  the  natives  tiic 
Inyatikaz.  This  hill  forms 
a  landmark  to  the  traveller 
for  many  miles.  I  have 
hailed  the  sight  with  much 
pleasure  from  a  long  dis- 
tance in  the  Zulu  country 
when  returning  to  civilisa- 
tion once  more,  after  a 
long  trip  among  savages. 

The  Inyatikaz  is  a  hill, 
or  rather  a  mountain,  steep, 
and  troublesome  to  travel 
over,  and  dotted  through- 
out with  small  clumps  of 
bush  and  mimosa-trees. 

While  living  upon  the 
border,  the  fact  was  re- 
marked by  several  of  the 
colonists  —  myself  among 
the  number — that  on  those 
mornings  when  the  summit 
of  the  Inyatikaz  and  the 
scattered  trees  thereon  pre- 
sented a  clearly  -  defined 
appearance  against  the 
horizon,  intense  heat,  often 
followed  by  a  tremendous 
thunder  -  storm,  might  be 
expected. 
The  scenery  along  the  Tugela  bank  is  oflen  very  beautiful, 
varying  from  steep,  cliff-like  descents,  clothed  with  bright-leaved 
trees  and  shrubs  of  various  shades  of  green,  interspersed  with 
aloes  of  various  kinds,  to  a  gentle  de.scent  to  the  sandy  ford  or 
silent  deep.  Here  gaudy-plumaged  lirds  are  to  be  found  more 
abundantly  than  in  most  parts  of  the  colony ;  this  is  therefore 
an  excellent  resort  for  the  collector  of  specimens. 

I  have  sometimes  been  amused  by  watching  one  of  the 
larger  kind  of  kingfishers,  a  bird  about  three  times  the  size  of 
his  British  brother,  murdering  a  wretched  frog  previous  to 
devouring  it.  Seizing  the  miserable  little  reptile  firmly  in  his 
beak  he  would  batter  it  upon  a  stone  by  the  river's  edge  until 
he  had  reduced  it  to  a  sufficient  state  of  quietude  to  prevent 
its  struggles  inconveniencing  him  during  the  eating  process. 
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Wiwicfings  in  Nonvay. — /K 


nv   FRANK   L'SIIKR. 


ACROSS  THE  SOGNE  KJKI.Il-OPTUN  — CAMMEt,  OST— SKJOLDEN. 

After  a  rest  of  half  an  hour  upon  tht  rocky  eminence  which 
commanded  so  magnificent  a  view  of  the  country  to  the  west 


wonderful  instinct,  n.  ><t  making  a  mistake,  notwithstanding 
tliat  the  table  land  w.is  very  broken  and  covered  with  snow. 
Our  track  wound  dowiiward.s  through  the  splendid  valley 
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of  the  Sogne  Fjeld,  we  once  more  tightened  the  pony's  girths, 
and  commenced  the  descent  of  the  fjeld.  Soon  we  got  below 
the  snow-line,  and  again  saw  signs  of  the  track,  which  for  the 
last  seven  hours  had  been  invisible.  This  had  caused  my 
guide  no  uneasiness,  for,  although  he  declared  that  he  had  not 
traversed  those  mountains  more  than  thrice  before,  he  seemed 
at  no  time  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  our  route.  Perhaps  he  trusted 
in  the  sagacity  of  the  pony,  which  picked  its  own  way  with 

VOL.  V. 


which  separates  the  range  of  the  Sogne  Fjeld  from  that  of  the 
Horungcrne  Fjeld,  upon  the  .south.  The  scenery  of  this  valley, 
especially  towards  the  south,  is  of  great  grandeur,  the  mountains 
'  of  the  Horungerne  being  some  of  the  finest  in  Norway.  One 
!  of  them,  Skagstoltind,  is  570  feet  higher  than  Sneehaitte-,  and 
in  its  outlines  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  '•"/  other  mountain  of 
the  Scandinavian  Teninsula. 

After  passing  Skagstoltind,  the  valley  deepened  and  the 
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descent  became  very  abrupt.  The  track,  which  hitherto  had 
been  b.irely  visible,  now  asserted  its  exi-icnce  more  positively, 
and  became  remarkably  bad,  so  I  dismounted,  and  my  guide 
led  the  jjony  down  the  rough  pass,  cheering  the  good  little 
animal  with  the  news  that  he  was  " ikke saa  fjernt fra  Optun  nn" 
(not  so  very  far  from  Optun).  The  pony  seemed  to  understand 
him,  for  it  stepped  out  more  briskly,  and  after  another  hour's 
trudge  we  reached  the  large  bonde-gaard,  where  quarters  were 
to  be  foimd. 

I  was  by  no  means  sorry  to  reach  the  end  of  my  day's 
journey,  for  I  had  been  travelling  for  twenty  hours  or  more. 
The  journey  across  the  (jeld  from  Kvandesvold  had  taken  fifteen 
hours,  and  the  rough,  high-pommelled  saddle  upon  which  I  had 
ridden,  had  completely  excoriated  me.  But  I  was  at  Optun,  so 
I  forgot  that  misery  until  a  very  liard  seat  reminded  me  of  it. 
The  good  people  of  the  farm  roused  themselves  from  their 
slumbers,  and  did  tiieir  best  to  make  me  comfortable.  I 
cooked  my  only  remaining  tin  of  meat,  and  on  this  and  a  large 
bowl  ofgrdd — into  which  an  extra  lump  of  butter  had  been  put, 
as  a  treat — I  supped  famously.  I  could  not  understand  a  word 
that  my  host  and  his  family  said,  for  they  spoke  the  horribl" 
Bergensk  dialect,  but,  aideil  by  the  guide,  we  got  on  famously 
togetlier,  and  our  mutual  ignorance  of  each  other's  language 
])roved  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  amusement  to  my  kind  enter- 
tainers. Few  households  knocked  up  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  by  a  casual  traveller  would  have  taken,  matters  so 
good-humouredly. 

I  was  awakened  from  a  sound  sleep  about  seven  o'clock 
that  morning  by  the  guide,  who  was  anxious  to  return  to 
Kvandesvold.  I  paid  him  four  dollars  for  the  pony  and  himself, 
whereupon  he  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand,  a  sure  sign  th.-t 
h',  was  well  satisfied,  and  departed  on  his  homeward  way 
rejoicing.  My  hostess,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  make  me 
imderstand  what  slie  said,  spread  all  her  edible  resources  upon 
the  table,  and  invited  me  to  fall  to.  Truly,  it  was  no  bad 
breakfast  that  she  had  prepared.  There  was  a  large  wooden 
bowl  of  sour  milk,  sprinkled  appetisingly  with  brown  bread- 
crumbs; there  were  piles  ofy?(Jrt'-*mi',  and  many  thicker  cakes  of 
rye-meal ;  a  little  basket  contained  half-a-dnzen  new-laid  eggs, 
boiled  to  a  turn ;  in  a  wooden  basin  there  was  a  small  moun- 
tain  of  white  butter;  upon  a  ])late  were  thinly-cut  slices  of 
cheese ;  and,  to  complete  the  list  of  dainties,  there  was  a  glass 
dish,  carefully  covered,  containing  lumps  of  many-coloured 
j^amrnd  ost. 

This  giimmel  ost  (old  cheese)  is  considered  by  epicures  one 
of  the  greatest  Norwegian  delicacies.  To  a  stianger,  however, 
its  appearance  is  very  much  against  it,  nor,  to  an  uneducated 
nose,  is  its  strong  smell  a  recommendition  in  its  favour.  It  is 
made  of  goat's  milk  and  certain  herbs,  and  is  never  eaten  until 
in  an  advanced  state  of  decomposition,  when  the  odour  whicli 
it  eniils  becomes  so  powerful  tliat  it  is  almost  im])0ssiblc  to 
remain  in  the  same  room  with  an  uncovered  dish  of  it.  It  is  a 
toothsome  dainty,  but  the  taste  for  it  is  purely  an  acquired  one. 
A  friend  of  mine  who  was  staying  with  me  at  the  Britannia 
Hotel  in  'i'rondhjer  .  had  the  greatest  horror  of  this  cheese. 
IV't^r,  the  waiter,  felt  hurt  at  the  slight  p.it  upon  the  nation.al 
deliiacy,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  iiressing  it  upon  the  anti- 
tyroplngist.  At  unexpe<  ted  moments  Teler  wotdd  appear  lU  the 
anlityrophagist'b  '-oulder,  and,  uncovering  a  dish,  would  throw 
it  under  his  nose  wu..  the  bland  imiuiry,  "  Gnmmrlost,  sare  ?" 
Crcat  was  the  rage  of  iny  friend  as  the  unsavoury  perfume 


assailed  his  olfactory  nerves,  and  in  stern  tones  he  would 
denounce  vengeance  upon  Peter  should  the  offence  be  repeated. 
His  vengeance  did  at  last  overtake  the  waiter.  One  morning  at 
breakfast  as  he  was  raising  a  morsel  of  delicious  pAti  to  his 
mouth,  he  heard  the  detested  inquiry  and  inhaled  the  abominated 
odour.  Dropping  his  fork,  he  clutched  a  large  piece  oi gammel 
ost  from  the  dish,  and  sprang  from  his  seat.  Away  went  Peter 
— away  went  the  antityrophagist  after  him.  Round  the  table, 
upsetting  empty  chairs — through  the  kitchen,  knocking  over  the 
asthmatic  cook ;  out  into  the  yard  Peter  fled,  but  the  antity- 
rophagist was  swifter  of  foot  than  he,  and  ran  into  him  in  a 
corner.  Then  fared  it  badly  with  Peter.  His  face  was  rubbed 
with  the  cheese ;  his  eyes,  mouth,  and  nostrils  were  filled  with 
the  dainty  that  he  loved  so  well,  until,  having  exacted  a  full 
satisfaction,  the  avenger  quitted  his  victim  and  hurried  off  to 
change  his  clothes  and  othenvise  purify  himself. 

Besides  the  viands  before  mentioned,  my  hostess  brought 
forth  two  reindeer  tongues,  one  of  which  I  ate ;  the  other  1 
pocketed,  to  the  joy  of  my  entertainers,  who  crowded  round 
mi-  as  I  was  breakfasting.  I  made  an  excellent  meal,  and  then, 
in  pantomime,  I  expK  ~sed  my  desire  to  proceed  on  my  journey. 
A  pony  was  soon  saddled  for  me,  and  having  shaken  hands 
with  everybody,  and  pressed  three  marks  (about  half-a-crown) 
on  my  hostess,  who  evidently  thought  that  sum  far  too  iiuch 
for  my  board  and  lodging,  I  started  upon  my  way  again. 

The  rugged  path  wound  down  the  valley,  the  scenery  of  which 
increased  ''r.  wild  beauty  as  I  journeyed  on.  A  ride  of  half  an 
hour  or  si^  brought  me  to  the  little  village  of  Fortun,  but  I  made 
no  stay  there,  as  my  guide  volunteered  to  go  on  with  me  to 
Skjolden.  We  were  now  in  the  valley  of  the  lade  Elv,  which 
flows  into  the  Lyster  Fiord,  the  most  northern  branch  of  the  great 
Sogne  Fiord.  The  path  had  grown  into  a  well-defined  road,  and 
?,  ride  of  some  four  miles  along  this  brought  me  to  Skjolden. 
Here  I  determined  to  rest  until  the  next  morning ;  so,  having 
told  my  hostess — to  whom  I  succeeded  in  making  myself  under- 
stood— of  my  intention,  and  requested  her  to  have  my  dinner 
ready  at  six  o'clock,  I  set  off  to  explore  the  beauties  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

A  BONnF.-rMNDS. 

Upon  my  return  to  Skjolden  in  the  evening,  I  found  the 
household  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  in  consequence  of  the 
arrival  of  a  celebrated  fiddler  at  the  station.  They  were  going 
to  take  advantage  of  his  coming  by  getting  up  a  dance.  To  it 
all  the  bonder  of  the  neighbourhood  had  been  invited.  The 
large,  black-raftered  kitchen  was  to  be  the  ball-room.  The 
tables  and  benches  were  placed  against  the  wall,  and  the  green 
shoots,  which  ordinarily  garnished  the  floor,  had  been  swept 
away.  The  lasses  had  finished  their  work  for  the  day,  and  had 
arrayed  il-^mselves  in  all  the  glory  of  coloured  petticoats  and 
kerchiefs  foi  the  occasion.  The  lads  had  likewise  devoted 
more  than  ordinary  car.'  to  their  appearance,  and  were  splendid 
in  short  jackets  and  'jilver  buttons. 

The  hostess  was  bustling  about,  superintending  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  dance.  Not  unlike  a  housewife  of  Alsace  was  she, 
her  long  light  hair  braided  tightl;  to  her  head,  and  surmounted 
by  a  broad  black  rib'jon  tied  in  an  enormous  bow.  Her 
ornaments  were  truly  gorgeous.  A  large  silver  brooch  of  the 
cunning  filigree  workr.ianship  peculiar  to  Norway,  fastened  her 
kerchief  to  her  jacket,  and  from  lier  ears  depended  long  ear- 
rings of  the   ime  pattern  and  material. 

All  seemed  eager  for  the  commencement  of  festivities.     As 
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I  was  dining  in  the  guest's  chamber,  I  heard  the  sound  of  a 
fiddle  in  vhe  old  kitchen,  and  the  clatter  of  heavy  boots  pro- 
claimed that  the  dance  was  in  full  swing.  The  worthy  hostess, 
whose  danc'ng  days  were  over,  brought  me  my  coftee,  and 
begged  me  to  join  the  votaries  of  Terpsichore.  This  I  promised 
to  do,  and  accordingly,  having  finished  my  tassf,  I  walked 
across  to  the  festive  scene.  A  couple  were  dancing  a  jig-like 
dance  to  a  jig-like  tune  as  I  entered  the  kitchen,  and  the  others 
were  standing  or  sitting  round  the  room,  watching  the  per- 
formance in  mute  admiration.  The  peiformers  were  pounding 
away  in  earnest ;  evidently  they  had  just  commenced,  for  no 
traces  of  fatigue  were  visible  upon  either  face.  To  them  the 
dance  seemed  an  atTair  of  gravest  importance — it  is  not  every 
day  that  one  gets  the  chance  of  dancing  at  SkjiiUlen — there 
was  no  dallying  ;  they  worked  away  determined  to  do  their 
duty  and  maintain  their  reputation  as  dancers  in  the  eyes  of 
the  asseii'-bled  critics.  Soon  they  warmed  to  their  work  ;  their 
eyes  sparkled  wi'h  excitement,  and  they  called  upon  the  fiddler 
to  quicken  his  time.  The  fiddler  obeyed  the  call,  and  adroitly 
changed  his  tune  to  one  still  livelier.  Then  excitement  per- 
vaded all,  and  feet  began  to  beat  loud  time  to  the  bewitching 
strains.  The  dancers  now  evinced  symptoms  of  fatigue.  The 
girl's  face  grew  red  and  her  bosom  heaved  quickly ;  perspiration 
poured  from  the  man's  forehead  as  he  whirled  his  partner  round 
with  powerful  arm.  Still  they  danced  on,  encouraged  by  the 
admiring  exclamations  of  the  spectators.  At  last,  exhausted 
nature  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  with  a  masterly  pirouette 
the  man  whirled  himself  and  his  partner  on  to  a  vacant  bench. 
Then  the  music  ceased  and  I  discovered  myself  doing  a  double 
shuffle. 

To  my  surprise,  a  young  bonde,  standing  near  me,  suddenly 
addressed  me  in  English,  with  a  twang  that  could  never  have 
been  acquired  in  Norway.  He  had  been  in  America  for  three 
years.  He  had  gone  out  to  America  with  his  fa  ler,  who  had 
died  in  the  New  World,  and,  upon  his  father's  death,  he  had 
realised  his  effects  and  returned  to  Norway.  Love  of  the 
fatherland  is  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the  character  of  the 
Norwegian  peasant.  In  many  parts  of  Norw.-iy  I  have  met 
peasants  who  have  been  to  America  and  returned  to  their 
mountain  homes,  preferring  the  simple  life  of  their  native  land 
to  the  more  luxurio's  fare  and  high  wages  of  other  countries. 
"  I  had  rather  be  a  labourer  in  Gamle  AWge,  than  a  million- 
aire in  America,"  a  bonde,  who  had  experience  of  b.nh  coun- 
tries, told  me  once.  He  had  been  a  successful  (migrant,  so 
that  failure  -vas  not  the  cause  of  his  preference.  Ir  the  course 
of  five  years  in  the  State  of  No*  '^ork,  he  had  am.-isscd  six 
hundred  dollars.  With  this  sum  he  returned  to  Norway  and 
purchased  a  small  fa.m,  upon  which  he  hoped  to  live  all  his 
d.iys,  making  for  himself  a  little  world,  far  .iway  from  that  outer 
world,  where  avarice  and  jealousy,  fraud  and  violence  are 
rife.     Wise  man  ! 

Short  breathing  time  was  .lUowed  the  fiddler  ;  another  couple 
soon  advanceil  into  the  arena,  and  danced  imtil  they  could 
dance  no  more.  They  were  followed  by  othtrs  in  quick  suc- 
cession. The  indefatigable  fiddler  played  them  all  out.  I 
^i^iiieved  popularity  by  producing  a  bottle  of  brandy — alas, 
th.at  it  was  my  only  one  ! — and  administering  doses  to  the 
dancers  and  musician.  T  was  voted  sna  siiill  and  saa  arlig, 
and  my  hand  was  shaken  by  everybody  present.  The  kind 
hostess  who  had  sat  benignly  regarding  the  dancers,  then  pro- 
posed that  J.nis  Void  should  dance  a  spring  dance  for  the 


Englishman's  gratification.  Jens  Void  was  evidently  a  dancer  of 
great  local  repute,  for  the  hostess's  proposition  was  clamorously 
seconded  by  all  present.  With  the  self-depreciation  common 
to  most  illustrious  men,  Mr.  Void  protested  that  he  was  un- 
worthy of  the  honour,  but  his  protest  availed  nought  with  his 
friends,  who  seized  him  and  pulled  him  out  into  the  middle  of 
the  roim.  A  great  performance  was  about  to  commence  ;  a 
trial  of  endurance  between  dancer  and  musician.  The  former 
took  off  his  coat,  that  he  might  dance  with  greater  freedom  ; 
the  latter  tightened  his  strings  and  resincd  his  bow.  "  Begin, 
friend,"  shouted  the  great  Void,  and,  thus  adjured,  the  fiddler 
struck  up  a  quick  tune.  I  was  rather  disappointed  in  the 
spring  dance,  for  there  was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  it.  In 
all  probability  it  is  the  most  ancient  of  saltatory  performances. 
Doubtless  it  was  danced  in  happy  Arcadia  by  the  amorous 
youths  who  strove  with  nimble  feet  against  each  other  for  the 
bright  smiles  of  coquettish  shepherdesses.  It  was  diinced  on 
the  lawns  of  Italy  by  the  festive  swains  who  celebrated  a  plen- 
teous harvest,  motibtis  incompositis.  Its  measures  are  inspired 
by  the  genius  of  the  musician.  Such  d.anccs  are  to  be  found  in 
every  country,  but  nowhere  are  they  performed  with  greater 
spirit  than  in  Norway.  For  twenty  minutes,  at  least,  Void 
danced  away.  At  one  time,  he  seemed  to  be  executing  a  reel ; 
at  another,  a  jig ;  occasionally  he  would  give  a  whoop  in  the 
exuberance  of  his  spirits,  and  turn  over  on  his  hands,  doing  a 
'  "atharine  wheel  "  which  a  London  Arab  might  have  envied. 
Then  he  would  sober  down  and  galopa  "'■  round  the  room. 
This  was  unfcir  upon  the  fiddler,  who  was  so  hard  at  work, 
for  it  enabled  the  dancer  to  recover  his  breath.  "  Thou  art 
tired,  O  Void  I"  cried  the  perspiring  violinist.  "  Thou  art  more 
tired!"  retorted  the  indomitable  Void.  The  fiddler's  reply  w.is 
an  increase  of  pace  ;  Void  accepted  the  challenge  right  man- 
fully. How  long  the  contest  between  the  two  might  have 
lasted,  I  know  not.  They  must  have  been  at  it  for  half  an 
hour,  when,  suddenly,  pop  went  a  couple  of  fiddk"vlrings,  and 
Void  ceased  dancing.  Neither  seemed  exhausted  and  each 
claimed  the  victory. 

The  fiddle  having  been  put  to  rights  again,  the  nuisician 
struck  up  a  soberer  tune.  As  all  the  couples  had  displayed  their 
prowess  singly,  many  now  danced  at  the  same  time.  My  worthy 
hostess  pressed  me,  through  the  medium  of  the  English  s|)eakiiig 
bonde,  to  join  in  the  dance.  For  some  time  I  held  out  against 
her  entreaties — I  w.is  tired ;  I  knew  not  their  dances  ;  it  was 
greater  pleasure  to  watch  the  young  people  enjoying  themselves. 
But  my  excuses  availed  me  not.  A  very  pretty,  fair-haired, 
l.irgeeyed  pif^e  was  brought  to  me,  and  bidden  to  initiate  me 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  dance.  He  who  could  have  resisted 
her  pressing,  though  unintelligible  solicitations,  must  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  more  obdurate  nature  than  I  .im  blessed  with.  We 
danced  and  got  on  famously  together,  and  I  am  pre|)ared  to 
asseverate,  in  manner  most  solemn,  that  I  never  enjoyed  b.ill 
more  than  I  enjoyed  that  evening  at  Skjulden 

THE   SOGNK    IIORI). 

Early  the  next  morning  I  procured  a  l.irge  boat,  manned 
by  four  men,  a  stiff  breeze  blowing  up  the  fiord,  ind  prevent- 
ing the  employment  of  a  sail,  and  bade  a  fund  farewell  to 
Skjolden.  The  scenery  upon  tliis  northern  bram  li  of  the  Sof;nc 
Fiord  is  wild  and  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  On  cither  side,  dark 
precipices  rise  from  the  w.iter  to  an  immense  height,  and  down 
their  sides  r^ar  inninnerable  cascades,  many  of  them  of  great 
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volume  and  beauty.  The  Sogne  Fiord  runs  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  into  that  land  of  mountains.  The  surrounding 
country  is  the  wildest  and  most  romantic  in  Norway.  To  the 
north  lies  the  region  of  Justedal,  with  its  snowy  ridges  and 
vast  glaciers ;  to  the  south  stretches  a  wild  mountainous 
country,  abounding  with  splendid  waterfalls  and  sublime  scenes. 
Every  mountain  and  every  fiord  has  its  legend.  Here  the  gods 
who  dwelt  in  Asgard  were  worshipped  long  after  Olaf  had 
overthrown  the  greatest  of  their  number  in  Gudbrandsdal. 
Here  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Baldur  which 
Frithiof  destroyed.  A  huge  stone  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
Sun-God.    Many  a  hard-fought  battle  has  been  waged  in  this 


us  out  of  the  Lyster  Fiord.  Wc  were  now  able  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  \,'<m\,  so  the  oars  were  shipped  and  the  large 
oblong  sail  hoisted.  The  cai)tain  of  the  boat  sat  near  the 
stern,  holding  the  long  handle  of  the  rudder  in  one  hand,  and 
the  sheet  line  in  tiie  other.  The  three  other  men  sat  in  the 
bows,  keeping  a  shcrp  look-out  upon  the  wind,  vhich  came  in 
gusts  over  the  water.  It  was  well  that  they  did  so,  for  suddenly 
the  distant  water  ^rew  black,  and  a  dark  line  flew  towards  us. 
With  loud  exclamaiions,  the  men  sprang  to  their  feet ;  down 
rattled  the  sail ;  the  iioSt's  head  was  thrown  up  and  a  storm  was 
upon  us.  The  men  took  to  their  oars  again  and  pulled  away 
manfully.    The  waves  came  in  big  rollers  up  the  fiord,  but  the 
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neighbourhood.  The  names  of  the  combatants  are  unrecorded 
by  sacred  bards,  but  records  of  their  fights  still  exist  in  the 
Bauta  stones  erected  by  the  victors.  This  wis  the  country  of 
heroes.  The  inhabitants,  whose  legends  have  been  handed 
dov/n  from  father  to  son,  for  centuries,  can  tell  of  the  exploits 
of  their  ancestors  in  the  troubled  times  of  Swerro.  Thev  can 
tell  of  still  more  remote  ancestors,  who  followed  Sigurd  to 
Jerusalem.  According  to  the  historians  of  Sigurd,  valour  was 
adequately  rewarded  in  those  days.  Gifts  of  fabulous  valu** 
were  heaped  upon  the  conquering  Norwegian  ch.mpiori  of  t'.i.. 
Cross ;  the  Golden  Gate  of  Constantinople  was  op  r.-d  to 
them,  and  the  streets  through  which  the  heroes  pas  .ed  were 
carpeted  in  their  honour.  Sigurd  was  the  last  monarch  ci' 
united  Norway.  In  the  state  of  anarchy  which  followed  his 
death,  and  in  the  gloomy  da)'s  of  their  national  degradavion, 
the  Norwegians  solaced  themselves  in  their  misery  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  glory  that  had  been  theirs.  We  can  pardon 
them  if  they  have  exaggerated  that  glory. 

A  steady  pull  of  four  hours,  with  very  few  easies,  brought 


light  boat  rose  to  them  like  a  duck,  and  shipped  very  little 
water.  I  must  confess  to  having  felt  rather  nervous  as  the  wind 
struck  us.  I  could  swim,  but  swimming  would  have  availed  me 
bui  little  there,  as  it  woii'.:  've  been  impossible  to  find  a  land- 
ingi)lace  on  the  sheer  <  «■;  ;Ii  ?  bordered  the  fiord.  Very  few 
Norwegian  boatmen  and  h  '■■->-.  en  cai;  swim,  the  invariable 
reason  assigned  by  them  for  .,  learning  this  useful  art  being 
that  a  quick  death  is  preferable  to  a  lingering  one.  The 
n  w'gation  of  the  Norwegian  fiords,  with  careless  boatmen, 
IS  ;.n  r.tTair  of  considerable  risk,  for,  without  a  second's  warn- 
in,'  ,i  'orm  may  swoop  down  upon  the  water,  and  then,  should 
Mii;  sheet-line  be  fastened,  there  is  but  little  chance  of  escaping 
an  upset.  The  boatmen  should  never  be  permitted  to  fasten 
tlie  sheet-line,  however  steady  the  wind  may  seem. 

The  storm  soon  blew  itself  out,  and,  hoisting  the  sail  again, 
we  quitted  the  main  channel  of  the  fiord,  and  sailed  up  the 
broa("  arm  which  leads  to  I.eirdalsoren.  The  scenery  still  con- 
tinued very  fine,  but  it  had  lost  the  sombre  grandeur  which 
imparted  such  an  interest  to  the  Lyster  Fiord.    We  reached 
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LeirdalsOren  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  There  is  a 
capital  inn  at  this  little  place ;  it  has  been  deservedly  recom- 
mended as  hcad-(iuartcrs  for  those  who  wish  to  explore  the 
beauties  of  the  Sogne  district.  'I'he  only  fault  that  I  found 
with  it  was  one  that  may  be  found  with  most  Norwegian  inns. 
My  bed  was  little  more  than  five  feet  long,  and,  instead  of 
blanket  and  counterpane,  a  large  eider  down  bolster  did 
service  as  covering.  In  winter,  this  bolster  must  have  been 
invaluable,  for,  although  remarkably  light,  weighing,  perhaps, 
not  more  than  a  pound  and 
a  half,  it  was  perfectly  air- 
tight. The  Nonvegians  are 
too  fond  of  these  bolsters  in 
summer.  A  foreigner  might 
as  well  try  to  sleep  in  the 
hottest  chamber  of  a  Tur- 
kish bath  as  under  one  of 
them. 

I  had  hoped  to  find  the 
weekly  steamer  from  Bergen 
at  LeirdalsUren.  I  was, 
however,  two  days  too  soon 
for  it;  so,  early  the  next 
morning,  I  resumed  my 
journey  by  boat.  There 
was  not  a  breath  of  wind 
stirring,  and  my  boatmen 
had  to  pull  the  whole  way 
to  Gudvangen.  The  fiord 
scenery  upon  this  stage  is 
the  grandest  in  the  world. 
There  is  something  posi- 
tively awful  in  the  aspect 
of  the  enormous  precijiices, 
rising  thousands  of  feet  per- 
pendicularly from  the  water. 
As  we  approach  Gudvan- 
gen, these  precipices  con- 
tract so  closely  that  the 
light  of  day  is  almost  ex- 
cluded. The  dark  lane  of 
water  winding  between  the 
lofty  walls  of  rock  seems 
like  the  entrance  to  some 
other  world.  Far  above  us 
bathed  in  golden  sunlight, 
cold,    and    gloomy.      The 
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shine  the  summits  of  the  cliffs. 
At  their  base,  all  is  black,  and 
only  sound  which  breaks  the 
mysterious  stillness  of  the  scene,  is  the  measured  dip  of  the 
oars  in  the  glassy  water,  or  the  hoarse  murmur  of  the 
spr.ay,  in  which  the  cascades,  falling  over  the  tremendous 
precipices,  lose  themselves,  ere  they  reara  the  surface  of 
the  fiord.  As  we  proceed,  the  sombre  giandcur  of  the  scene 
increases,  until  a  winding  in  the  lane  of  water  brings  us  to  the 
head  of  the  fiord,  where  lies  Gudvangen. 

At  Gudvangen,  a  traveller  may  find  very  fair  accommoda- 
tion. I  did  not  test  the  excellence  of  their  sleeping  arrange- 
ments, but  I  did  ample  justice  to  the  salmon  and  potatoes  tliat 
they  gave  me  for  dinner.  My  journey  from  LeirdalsUren  had 
taken  nine  hours.  It  was  but  six  o'clock  when  !  finished 
dinner,  so,  feeling  rem.irk.ibly  fresli,  I  resolved  upon  travelling 
to  Bergen  overland,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  steamer.    The 


road  was  said  to  be  good,  and,  what  w.-xs  the  great  puint,  the 
st,ations  were  fast.  .Accordingly,  I  ordcrcil  a  carriole,  and 
st.irted  off,  determined  to  travel  all  niglit. 

I-ROM  TIIR  SOC.NI:  FIOKO  TO  hergkn. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  engineering  skill  with  which  the 
road  from  Gudvangen  to  Stalheim  has  been  constructed.  The 
n-rrow  valley  through  which  it  winds  is  .",  continuation  of  the 
fiord  up  which  I  have  journeyed.     From  the  suniinit  of  this 

alpine  road  a  splendid  view 

^ ^  -     , ._  's  obtained  over  the  wild 

district  of  the  Sogne  Fiord, 
Neare  to  us,  the  scenery  is 
of  no  "oinmon  order.  At 
our  feet  uc-  the  Nerod.al, 
through  which  wind  two 
white  streaks,  one  of  them 
a  river,  the  other  our  road  ; 
on  either  side  of  the  valley 
ro.ars  a  cascade,  and,  high 
above  us,  tower  the  lofty 
mountains. 

At  Stalheim  I  r,an  short 
of  small  change.  The  Nor- 
wegian blinder  are  an  im- 
pecunious class,  and  can 
seldom  give  one  change 
even  for  so  small  a  sum 
as  a  dollar.  In  conse- 
riucnce  one  has  to  carry  a 
good  supply  of  smdii  />c/igc 
when  travelling  througli  the 
country.  It  is  anuising  to 
see  the  reverence  with 
which  the  peasants  some- 
times receive  a  dollar.  'i"he 
delight  which  .some  old 
Irisluvonieii  manifest  upon 
being  prtsenled  with  a 
silver  coin  is  nothing  to 
theirs.  They  will  kiss  the 
note  and  talk  affectionately 
to  it,  and,  when  hard  ne- 
cessity compels  them  to 
l)art  with  it,  they  will  write  a  few  simple  words  u|)on  its  back, 
begging  it  to  return  speedily  to  them.  I  solved  my  diffic  i:lty 
at  Stalheim  by  giving  the  i'j,fs/xircr  a  dt)llar  in  i)a)ineut  for 
the  last  and  next  stages,  but  it  was  long  before  I  could  make 
the  worthy  ni.an  understand  that  I  was  willing  to  lose  a  m.irk 
or  more  by  doing  so.  A  similar  dilliculty  occurred  at  Ivinden, 
and  again  I  had  to  submit  to  a  loss  of  many  shillings,  paying  a 
dollar  for  two  stages.  This,  however,  brought  me  to  Vosscvan- 
gen,  where  I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  change  for  a  five-dollar 
note.  The  scenery  between  Stalheim  a-vl  Vossevangen  is  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  au'l  the  waterfalls  pouring  into  the  mountain 
stream,  along  which  the  roads  run,  an-  of  great  beauty. 

It  was  midnight  when  I  reached  Vossevangen,  where  there 
is  a  large  inn,  kept  by  remarkably  civil  people.  They  pre- 
pared an  excellent  supper  of  beefsteaks  for  me,  and  when 
I  left  them,  made  u))  a  parcel  of  meat  and  white  bread, 
which  they  pressed  upon  me,  telling  me  that  nothing  eatable 
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was  to  be  procured  between  their  station  and  Bergen.  I  had 
cause  to  rejoice  that  I  had  not  stayed  at  Gudvangen,  for 
shortly  after  leaving  Vossevangen,  I  saw  a  most  glorious  sun- 
rise— such  a  sunrise  as  is  only  to  be  seen  in  northern  latitudes, 
where  the  rising  sun  illumines  the  heavens  ere  the  tints  of 
sunset  have  faded  from  the  sky.  Again  the  character  of 
surrounding  nature  had  changed.  The  mountains  had  lost 
their  bold  outlines,  and  rose  with  gradual  ascent  from  the 
valley.  The  road  now  skirted  a  chain  of  lakes,  then  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  fine  stream  flowing  into  the 
Evanger  Vand.  It  was  four  o'clock  when  I  reached  Evan- 
ger  ;'he  busy  fisher-lblk  were  all  up  and  stirring,  intent 
upor    t  ire  of  the    salmon   for  which   their    lake    is 

faiTiour.  sailed    swiftly  down    the    lake,    rejoicing    in 

the  steady  :eze  which  gave  assurance  of  a  quick  journey 
to  Bergen.  At  the  foot  of  the  lake  I  landed,  and  walked 
across  the  isthmus  intervening  between  the  Evanger  Vand  and 
the  Bijlstad  Fiord.  At  the  little  station  of  Bolstadbren  I  pro- 
cured another  boat,  manned  by  two  men,  who  agreed  to  take  me 
me  to  Garnoes,  a  station  about  thirty  English  miles  from  Bergen, 
for  eleven  marks  (about  ten  shillings).  I  embarked  and  sailed 
down  a  narrow  lane  of  water  into  th .  heart  of  the  mountains. 

The  variety  of  scenery  in  the  wild  Bergen's  Stift  is  endless, 
and  my  pen  tires  in  attempting  to  describe  the  many  changes 
of  nature,  upon  which  I  gazed  with  ever-fresh  delight.  From 
the  valley  of  the  Rundal's  Elv,  which  in  its  soft  pastoral  beauty 
recalled  many  a  scene  in  our  own  isle,  I  plunged  into  a  dreary 
defile,  where  the  dark  fiord  wound  between  sheer,  lofty  walls  of 


rock,  rich  in  curious  colours.  In  many  placis  the  gloomy  cliffs 
hung  tlireateningly  over  the  water.  The  wind  had  fallen,  and 
my  boatmen  took  to  their  oars.  As  we  prcceeded,  the  gorge 
widened  out,  and  soon  we  emerged  upon  the  Bergen  Fiord. 
Our  course  lay  towards  the  south.  Upon  oui  right  hand  was 
a  lofty,  barren  island,  seemingly  uninhabited ;  upon  our  left  was 
the  mainland,  rising  in  a  succession  of  mountains,  with  here 
and  there  a  gaard,  and  goats  and  cattle  feeding  near  it.  Again 
our  sail  was  hoisted,  and  our  boat  slipped  merrily  through  the 
water.  Now  the  fiord  made  a  bend  towards  the  west,  and 
directly  ahead  of  us,  was  seen  the  long  range  of  mountains 
beyond  which  is  Bergen.  We  reached  Garnses,  where  I  dis- 
missed my  boatmen,  who,  without  landing  to  rest,  departed  on 
their  homeward  route.  The  ponies  were  all  awa_>  up  the 
hills,  and  I  was  delayed  an  hour  before  I  could  obtain  a 
carriole,  wherein  to  resume  my  journey  overland.  At  last, 
when  my  patience  was  well-nigh  exhausted,  I  started  from 
Garnais.  A  small,  shock-headed  herdboy,  armed  with  a  straight 
wooder  trumpet,  pot  unlike  those  upon  which  cherubs  are 
supposed  to  perform,  ran  alongside,  making  an  awful  noise, 
quite  heedless  of  my  request  that  he  will  gaae  bort.  Doubtless 
he  expected  that  I  should  give  him  shillings.  He  was  preciously 
mistaken  ' '.e  did;  I  never  encourage  importunity.  I  asked 
my  skyds-karl  to  rid  me  of  him,  and  the  intelligent  ikyds-karl 
jumped  down  and  cuffed  the  herdboy's  head.  The  shock- 
headed  trumpeter  fled  up  the  steep  bank,  relinquishing  the 
pursuit  of  the  Engehkmand,  and  sitting  down  upon  the  summit 
of  a  rock,  tootled  to  himself  in  a  very  minor  key. 


A  Year's  Tramp  in  Colorado. — I. 
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If  the  following  narrative  contains  nothing  of  geographical 
interest,  as  might  possibly  be  inferred  from  the  title,  it  possesses 
at  least  the  merit  of  veracity ;  and  in  these  days  of  somewhat 
reckless  emigration  to  the  west  of  America,  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  one  who  has  just  returned  thence  may  not  be 
wholly  devoid  of  usefulness. 

Early  in  1872  I  became  fully  convinced  that  the  British 
Isles  were  not  large  enough  for  a  man  of  my  energy  and  talent, 
and  that  the  "  Land  of  the  Free"  was  the  only  part  of  the 
known  world  where  my  transcendent  genius  would  be  ade- 
quately rewarded.  In  this  frame  of  mind  I  sought  the  counsel 
of  an  old  and  much-valued  friend,  and  in  an  evil  hour  it  was 
decided  that  Colorado  should  be  the  favoured  field  of  my 
endeavours,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  newest  and  consequently 
the  most  rising  territory  in  the  Union,  as  clearly  proven  by  the 
annual  statistics  of  Denver  City,  the  chief  town. 

Having  completed  my  arrangements,  bidden  farewell  to  my 
friends,  and  obtained  the  promise  that  letters  of  introduction 
should  meet  me  at  Denver,  I  embarked  on  board  the  good 
ship  Franco,  bound  from  Liverpool  to  New  York.  I  must 
confess  that,  as  we  steamed  out  of  the  Mersey,  I  became 
conscious  of  a  sensation  similar  to  that  of  having  a  marble 
in  the  throat.  When  a  man  is  starting  on  a  journey  of  nearly 
6,000  miles,  his  worldly  possessions  being  of  the  slenderest 


description,  and  his  plans  for  the  future  most  delightfully 
vague,  he  is  apt  to  ponder  upon  the  chances  of  his  ever  seeing 
home  again. 

One  of  the  most  depressing  things  on  board  a  ship  carry- 
ing between  700  and  800  passengers,  is  the  painful  attempt  at 
gaiety  and  light-heartedness  manifested  by  the  poorer  class  of 
emigrants ;  and  of  all  the  ghastly  cheers  ever  heard,  I  should 
say  that  last,  as  we  passed  the  Rock  Light,  was  the  most 
painful. 

Once  out  of  sight  of  land,  however,  there  was  something 
else  to  occui)y  the  mind.  At  Cork  Harbour  we  took  in  .ibout 
200  Irish  emigrants,  and  also  two  young  engineers,  with  one 
of  whom,  an  enthusiastic  Irishman,  named  Roberts,  I  quickly 
chummed.  We  had  about  seventy  in  the  saloon,  amongst 
whom  were  of  course  the  usual  number  of  runaway  couples ; 
one  travelling  as  brother  and  sister,  and  the  other — well,  I 
forget  their  assumed  relations  to  each  other ;  but  I  know 
"  he  "  was  in  my  cabin,  and  that  in  a  very  short  time  I  had  it 
all  out  of  him.  As  to  the  "  brother  and  sister  "  dodge,  that 
was  most  feeble,  and  was  very  quickly  played  out,  as  by  their 
extreme  devotion  it  was  soon  manifest  that  .'..ey  were  "  less 
than  kin,  and  more  than  kind."  About  half-a-dozen  of  us 
were  going  out  on  pure  speculation,  the  remainder  being 
chiefly  Americans  returning  home. 
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In  due  time  we  arrived  at  New  York,  and  in  taking  leave 
of  the  ship  and  passengers,  I  would  record  an  interesting  fact. 
Up  to  the  time  of  my  leaving  Colorado,  only  one  of  our 
traveiliiig  companions  who  went  out  on  "  spec  "  had  done  ^ny 
good,  and  he  was  a  being  who  had  invented  a  patent  spring- 
mattress,  so  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  gone  on  speculation. 
That  this  was  so,  I  learned  from  Roberts,  with  whom  I  corre- 
sponded, and  who  told  me  that  the  others  had  either  returned 
to  England,  or  were  on  their  beam-ends. 

After  staying  for  a  week  in  New  York,  I  started  on  my 
four  days'  journey  to  iJenver.  I  shall  not  weary  the  reader 
with  a  description  of  the  trip  to  St.  Louis  and  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  for  it  has  been  related  far  more  ably  than  I 
am  capable  of  doing.  By  the  time  I  had  arrived  at  my  desti- 
nation, I  had  become  accustomed  to  ttiv,  peculiar  appearance 
of  the  cities  of  the  plains,  otherwise  I  should  have  experienced 
rather  a  ''  sinking  "  feeling  as  I  gazed  o.\  Uei.ver ;  I  must,  how- 
ever, do  the  town  the  justice  to  say  tiiat  it  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  one  would  be  led  to  expect  from  the  view  of 
it  obtained  on  the  arrival  by  train. 

The  moment  we  set  foot  upon  the  platform  we  were  greeted 
by  a  perfect  Babel,  every  hotel  or  small  boarding-house  being 
represented  by  a  tout,  who  at  the  top  of  his  voice  yelled  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  his  particular  establishment ;  fortu- 
nately I  had  already  received  instructions  upon  this  head,  and 
straightway  repaired  to  the  Hatten  House ;  to  find  that  my 
letters  of  introduction  had  not  arrived,  and  that,  like  Mr.  Cynion 
Tuggs,  I  wa.s  "  alone  in  a  heartless  world,"  This  was  not 
exactly  a  cheerful  beginning;  but,  to  my  great  delight,  my 
friend  turned  up,  in  proprid  persond,  about  a  fortnight  after  my 
arrival. 

During  that  fortnight  I  had  ample  opportunity  of  making 
myself  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  town,  which  is  really  a 
most  remarkable  place,  considering  that  it  has  been  in  existence 
only  eleven  years.  Denver  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  sort 
of  halfway  house  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  and 
hence  its  importance  ;  but  it  suffers  from  a  misfortune  common 
to  all  these  mushroom  cities — viz.,  that  of  being  overstocked. 
These  places  gain  a  reputation  so  quickly,  that  the  population 
increases  almost  too  rapidly;  and  as  every  inhabitant  is 
engaged  in  some  business  (which  generally  means  keeping  a 
store),  the  supply  of  every  class  of  commodity  rapidly  exceeds 
the  demand  ;  and  so  it  is  in  Denver  at  the  present  time. 

But  I  was  not  destined  to  settle  here  for  the  present,  as  I 
received  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  then  eminent  banker  of 
Central  City,  which  is  situated  in  the  mountains,  and  about 
forty-three  miles  from  Denver. 

There  is  now  a  railway  running  through  to  "  Central,"  but  at 
the  time  I  speak  of  it  only  extended  fifteen  miles,  as  far  as 
Golden  City,  from  which  place  the  journey  was  accomplisiied 
by  a  six-horse  coach.  The  "  track  "  was  something  awful,  as 
will  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  took  nine  hours  to  accom- 
plish the  twenty-seven  miles,  though  we  changed  horses  three 
times.  I  arrived  at  Central  City  on  the  3  ist  of  April  in  a  blind- 
ing snow-storm,  and  from  the  moment  I  set  U  *  in  that  ncver- 
sufficiently-to-be-execrated  town,  my  troubles  began.  Of  all 
the  detestable  holes  ever  honoured  by  the  name  of  "  city,"  I  m.iy 
fairly  say  that  this  "  abomination  of  desolation  "  is  the  worst. 

It  is  placed  in  a  hollow  (I  can't  call  it  a  valley)  formed  by 
the  surrounding  mountains,  and  consists  of  two  narrow  streets 
running  at  right  angles   to  e.ich  other;  the   houses  an;  of 


wood,  excepting  only  the  banks,  school-house,  and  the  Teller 
House,  which  is  now  the  sole  hotel,  and  a  very  good  one  it  is. 
As  the  population  increased,  the  houses  have  been  squeezed 
up  the  mountains,  there  being  no  room  for  them  below,  so 
that  "going  home  "  of  a  night  means  groping  your  way  up  the 
side  of  a  dark  mountain. 

Central  City,  Black  Hawk,  and  Nevada  are  all  close  together, 
and  number  about  4,000  inhabitants,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  mining,  the  principal  business  in  connection  with 
the  surrounding  mines  being  transacted  in  Central  City  through 
the  banks.  It  was  to  the  manager  of  one  of  these  establish- 
ments that  I  presented  my  letter  of  introduction,  which  was 
received  with  great  courtesy  and  every  expression  of  goodwill. 
In  a  few  days  my  banking  friend  informed  me  that  he  was 
about  to  open  a  branch  bank  at  Fairplay,  a  new  mining  camp 
in  the  South  Park,  aftd  offered  me  the  charge  of  the  books  at 
a  salary  of  200  dollars  a  month,  whereat  I  rejoiced  exceedingly, 
inasmuch  as  a  man  connected  with  a  bank  in  a  new  mining 
district  has  many  chances  of  making  money  outside  the  bank. 
A  month  elapsed,  and  I  found  that  a  weekly  hotel  bill  of 
fifteen  dollars  {jQ:i)  was  telling  its  tale  ;  so  1  retired  to  a  cabin 
on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  where  I  "  batched,"  i.e.,  performed 
all  my  own  domestic  duties,  such  as  cooking,  &c.  ;  but  at 
the  end  of  another  month  I  grew  seriously  uneasy,  for  by  that 
time  my  wealth  was  reduced  to  three  dollars  ;  so  I  again  re- 
paired to  the  bank,  and  was  ordered  to  hold  myself  in  readiness 
to  start  on  the  following  Monday.  This  was  on  Friday.  'l"he 
next .  day  the  bank  smashed,  and  I  then  discovered  thiit  the 
Fairplay  branch  had  been  sold  for  six  weeks !  'I'his  was  a  bad 
start,  and  I  was  in  "  a  i)retty  particular  fix  ; "  still,  there  was 
always  the  chance  of  getting  ordinary  work,  and  anything  was 
better  than  idleness  under  those  circumstances.  I  therefore 
determined  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  started  otf  in  the 
direction  of  some  "  gulches  "  which  I  knew  were  being  worked, 
and  in  a  few  hours  came  across  some  miners,  who,  having 
heard  my  anecdote,  covenanted  with  me  for  "  two  dollars  a  d.iy 
and  my  hash."  Now,  to  a  man  wholly  unaccustomed  to  manual 
labour,  gulch  mining  is  remarkably  hard  work,  as  I  think  the 
reader  will  gather  from  a  description  of  it. 

There  are  two  methods  of  obtaining  gold  in  Colorado,  of 
which  the  first  and  more  general  is  through  the  medium  of  ore; 
not  quartz,  containing  the  gold  in  a  "  free  "  or  natural  slate, 
but  ore  holding  the  gold  in  amalgam  with  other  minerals,  and 
which,  having  been  crushed,  is  subjected  to  a  chemical  process; 
about  75  per  cent,  of  th;  gold  contained  is  tlius  saved,  and 
finally  reduced  to  a  pure  bulk,  known  as  a  "retort." 

By  the  second  method,  viz.,  ''gulch"  mining,  the  gold  is 
obtained  free,  being  merely  held  by  the  earth  in  which  it  lies. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  sujjposcd  that  the  precious  metal  is 
visible  in  the  form  of  nuj^gets,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Austraii.in 
gold-fields ;  nuj!get3  are  occasionally  found  in  gold  dirt,  but  it 
is  a  very  rare  occurrence ;  and  if  in  prospecting  a  man  pans 
out  gold  as  coarse  as  a  very  small  pin's  head,  he  thinks  he  has 
"  struck  it  big." 

Having  found  signs  of  gold,  the  first  care  is  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  water  sufflcient  to  work  your  gulch  ;  this  is,  fortu- 
nately, plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood  of  "Central,"  a  very  large 
aqueduct,  known  as  "  Topcka  Flume,"  having  been  constnicted 
for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  the  neighbouring  gulches 
and  mills.  Having  sunk  your  giil<  h  (wlii'  h  is  another  word 
for  a  wide,  deep  ditch),  ycu  communicate  with  the  main  walei 
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supply  by  means  of  small  sunk  ditches  and  wooden  troughs, 
called  "flumes;"  you  then  layabout.  loo  yards  of  "flume" 
at  the  bottom  of  your  gulch,  through  which  you  wash  the  gold 
dirt ;  the  gold  is  then  attracted  to  the  bottom  of  the  "flume" 
by  the  action  of  quicksilver,  placed  under  small  planks  bored 
with  holes,  called  "  riflles."  The  "  flume  "  is  cleaned  up  about 
once  a  fortnight,  the  only  process  then  necessary  being  to 
separate  the  gold  from  the  quicksilver.  It  may  appear  at  first 
sight  that  this  process  does  not  entail  any  great  amount  of  hard 
work,  and  yet  it  is  difiicult  to  conceive  anything  much  more 
laborious.  In  the  first  place  you  are  always  up  to  your  knees 
in  water,  and  must  continually  be  working  away  the  ground, 
and  shovelling  it  down  the  flume ;  then  the  water,  as  it  rushes 
down  the  mountain  sides,  brings  with  it  no  small  number  of 
rather  awkward  vocks,  which  have  constantly  to  be  heaved  up 
from  the  flume  lest  they  clog  it,  and  should  also  be  strenuously 
avoided  by  the  man  at  the  flume-head,  unless  he  be  desirous 
of  a  broken  limb.  There  were  seven  other  men  at  work  in 
the  gulch,  all  of  them  naturally  of  the  rough  and  ready  per- 
suasion, but  kind-hearted  men  as  ever  lived ;  and  I  shall 
always  feel  grateful  to  them  for  the  patience  and  consideration 
they  showed  to  me,  pointing  out  the  method  of  using  my  tools 
with  the  most  effect  and  least  trouble  (a  branch  of  knowledge 
which  was  most  valuable  to  me  under  the  circumstances),  and 
frequently  making  me  knock  off'  work  one  hour  before  they  did ; 
for  it  did  not  take  them  very  long  to  discover  that,  though 
I  was  as  willing  to  do  a  hard  day's  work  as  any  of  them,  I  was 
not  exactly  an  adept  at  using  a  pick  and  shovel. 

After  a  week  I  found  I  could  do  a  very  fair  day's  work 
without  experiencing  the  painful  feeling  of  exhaustion  that 
afflicted  me  at  first ;  and  though  the  hours  were  long,  I  soon 
got  accustomed  to  it.  We  lived  very  well,  and  wisely  restricted 
our  liquids  to  tea  and  water ;  but  the  sleeping  arrangem.ents 
were  not  perfect.  Three  men  and  myself  inhabited  a  very  small 
and  remarkably  well-ventilated  mud-hut,  densely  populated  by 
rats ;  and  as  we  slept  on  the  ground,  these  lively  little  animals 
used  to  treat  us  with  the  utmost  familiarity  and  run  over  us 
with  the  greatest  innocence ;  not  that  they  troubled  me  much, 
for  I  was  always  so  tired  that  I  rarely  awoke  till  roused  in 
the  morning. 

AVell,  this  interesting  state  of  things  continued  for  some 
time,  when,  as  if  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  it,  another  cheer- 
ing incident  occurred. 

From  constant  exposure  to  the  sun  above  and  the  wet 
below,  I  was  stricken  with  a  kind  of  aguish  fever,  and  then  I 
thought  it  was  all  over.  I  attributed  my  recovery  entirely  to 
the  foct  of  my  not  having  touched  spirits  while  I  had  been  at 
the  gulch.  After  about  a  fortnight  I  was  able  to  go  down  to 
Central  City,  where,  like  an  idiot,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  put 
myself  under  medical  treatment,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
I  had  to  pay  a  bill  which  swallowed  up  the  result  of  my  work 
at  the  mine. 

On  my  return  to  the  gulch,  I  arranged  to  take  a  small 
share  in  lieu  of  wogcs.  'I'his  settled  the  fate  of  the  mine ;  for 
1  had  not  been  at  work  again  forty-eight  hours  before  the  snow 
broke  away  from  the  nunmtains,  came  down  with  a  rush,  and 
clcmed  us  conii)lctely  out. 

After  iluit,  1  concluded  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
return  to  Cential  City,  and  so  went  off)  feeling  anything  but 
gay  at  the  |)r()si)ect  before  mo. 

Since  I  have  been  home  I  have  frequently  had  to  listen  to 


such  observations  as,  "  Oh,  well !  after  all,  you  saw  lots  of  life, 
and  it  must  have  been  very  jolly."  Must  it  I  It  is  very  well 
obtaining  a  little  practical  experience  of  "  roughing,"  en  amateur, 
when  you  know  you  can  quit  it  at  any  moment ;  but  it  is  a  widely 
different  thing  when  you  are  obliged  to  do  it,  and  do  not  know 
how  long  it  may  last.  Jolly !  yes,  very — to  look  back  upon ! 
under  those  circumstances. 

But  I  found  very  soon  an  entirely  new  occupation  was  in 
store  for  me,  and  one  upon  which,  even  at  this  distance  of 
time,  I  cannot  help  reflecting  without  mingled  feelings  of 
amusement  and  disgust 

Central  City  possesses  a  theatre;  a  real  theatre,  with  gallery, 
pit,  and  stalls,  as  also  several  sets  of  scenery,  and  a  trap-door, 
which,  however,  I  never  saw  work.  I  need  hardly  say  that  this 
theatre  was  only  open  in  the  event  of  some  company  taking 
the  town  en  route  for  some  other  destination;  and  on  my 
coming  into  Central  I  discovered  by  the  flaming  posters  all 
over  the  town,  that  I  had  arrived  on  the  eve  of  one  of  these 
important  occasions.  Little  did  I  think  as  I  gazed  upon  these 
placards,  that  within  a  week  my  name  would  be  figuring  all 
over  the  place  in  the  biggest  of  capital  letters.  Such,  however, 
was  destined  to  be  the  case;  my  introduction  to  "  the  boards" 
being  in  this  wise.  On  a  certain  day  a  grand  sensational 
drama,  entitled  "  Under  the  Gaslight,"  was  announced  for  the 
following  evening;  but  great  was  the  consternation  of  the 
manager  on  discovering  that  his  leading  man  would  not  be  able 
to  assume  the  principal  rdle,  by  reason  of  his  having  bolted. 
In  his  anguish  he  asked  me,  amongst  others,  if  I  knew  of  any 
one  who  could  help  him  out  of  his  dilemma.  What  possessed 
me,  heaven  only  knows,  but  I  immediately  answered,  "I  will;" 
whereupon,  without  further  discussion,  I  was  forthwith  dragged 
up  to  the  theatre,  where  the  company  were  assembled  for 
rehearsal;  the  part  was  handed  to  me;  the  "business"  of  the 
piece  gone  through  two  or  three  times,  and  then  I  retired 
into  solitude  to  study,  having  about  seven  hours  in  which  to 
master  a  part  of  about  8oo  lines.  But  being  in  for  it,  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  learn  them  somehow,  which,  by 
dint  of  twice  writing  out  the  part  with  the  cues,  I  managed 
to  do  pretty  tolerably. 

I  have  a  very  indistinct  recollection  of  the  plot  of  this 
remarkable  piece,  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  it  must 
be  something  like  "After  Dark,"  inasmuch  as  (being  the  villain) 
I  had  to  lay  a  man  over  some  rails,  with  the  amiable  intention 
of  seeing  him  cut  to  pieces  by  a  train,  which  rushes  across  the 
stage  (of  course  half  a  second  too  late) ;  and  that,  in  the  last 
scene,  being  discovered  in  the  act  of  committing  a  burglary,  I 
come  to  immortal  grief,  to  the  delight  of  the  audience,  and  the 
edification  of  all  virtuous  and  right-minded  people.  About 
this  part  of  the  business  I  cannot  remember  very  much,  but  I 
have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  experiencing  the  thrilling 
delight  of  leading  the  "  star  "  before  the  curtain,  and  receiving 
the  congratulations  of  the  audience. 

Having  washed  the  cork  off'  my  eyebrows,  reduced  my  nose 
to  its  natural  colour,  and  resumed  my  own  attire,  I  proceeded 
calmly  to  reflect  in  my  mind  whereunto  all  this  might  lead, 
a  que  ion  which  was  speedily  answered,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  by  the  announcement  that  the  piece  would  be  repeated 
on  the  next  evening;  for  although  I  had  not  bargained  for 
this,  still  I  could  not  see  my  way  to  get  out  of  it,  and 
accordingly  I  was  fain  to  consent  to  repeat  my  performance 
on  that  night  also. 
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Explorations  in  Peru. — /. 


For  many  years  past  the  Government  of  Pern  lias  devoted  vast 
sums  of  money  to  the  exploration  of  those  little-known  portions 
of  their  territory  which  lie  to  the  east  of  the  main  ridges  of  the 
Andes.  The  policy  which  dictated  this  movement  is  easily  to 
be  understood,  w  hen  it  is  considered  that  all  beyond  the  narrow 
strip  along  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  first  series  of  Andean 
valleys,  formed  a  vast  terra  incognita,  more  than  half  the  area 


of  operations  for  the  thorough  examination  of  the  surrounding 
regions.  I-'riendly  overtures  were  next  addressed  to  conter- 
minous states,  particularly  Urazil,  with  a  view  to  settling 
definitely  their  mutual  frontiers  on  the  side  of  the  interior,  and 
joint  Doundary  Coininissions  were  dispatched  to  the  wild 
regions  through  which  frontier  lines  had  been  drawn  along  the 
course  of  almost  unknown  rivers,  with  the  result,  be  it  said  at 


"TAMBO"  ON   THE  SA.N   OAV.^N. 


of  the  republic,  the  knowledge  of  which  consisted  of  vague 
rumours  brought  by  adventurous  travellers  and  cinchona-bark 
collectors.  'What  was  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty  was 
tantalising  to  the  ardent  politicians  and  patriots  of  Lima.  It 
was  known,  for  example,  that  whilst  the  old-settled  Pacific 
section  of  the  country  was  a  comparatively  treeless  and  arid 
country,  fertile  only  along  the  valleys  of  the  short  rivers  which 
flowed  from  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes  to  the  ocean,  the 
whole  eastern,  or  interior  section,  enjoyed  a  humid  climate,  and 
was  clothed  with  magnificent  timber ;  and  further,  that  navigable 
streams  existed,  which  might  possibly  aflortl  a  means  of  c;.iii- 
munication  between  Peru  and  Europe,  by  way  of  the  river 
Amazons  and  the  Atlantic.  The  first  undertakings  ordered  by 
the  Government  were,  therefore,  expeditions  to  ex[)lore  these 
rivers,  and  establish  setdemenls  upon  them,  to  serve  as  bases 
vol.,  V. 


pasiant,  of  finding  the  said  rivers  taking  quite  a  different  course 
from  what  had  been  expected,  and  making  a  diflerence  of 
some  hundreds  of  sfiuare  miles  one  way  or  the  oilier  to  the 
respective  states.  In  these  various  operations  a  wlujle  tlotilla 
of  river  steamers  have  been  engaged  duiiug  the  past  twelve 
years,  and  an  immense  ;iiiio:int  of  accurate  knowledge  obtaine<l 
if  the  course  and  nature  of  the  risers  which  (low  through 
Peruvian  territory  to  the  Amazons.  The  vague  nmiours  which 
prevailed  anterior  to  these  iimlertakings  have  nut  been  falsified, 
as  regards  the  navigability  of  the  rivers  and  the  boiimlless 
fertility  and  resources  of  the  regions  explcired.  It  is  especially 
the  streams  which  flow  from  south  to  north  whirh  have  proved 
the  most  promising  :  some  of  them  being  found  navigable  to 
steamers  of  light  draught  up  to  the  very  bases  of  the  eastern 
ramparts  of  the  Andes,  williiu  a   possible  railway  n.uli-  of  llie 
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capital.  This  result,  as  far  as  regards  the  Pachitea,  a  branch 
of  the  river  Ucayali,  has  already  been  chronicled  in  a  former 
])ortion  of  Ir.i.usTRATKD  Travei^s  ;  since  then,  the  exploring 
steamers  have  pushed  their  way  much  further  south  up  the 
Apurimac  and  the  Vilcamayo  to  within  a  moderate  distance 
of  the  city  of  Cuzco. 

Whilst  these  successful  explorations  have  been  going  on 
in  the  extreme  cast,  an  able  and  painstaking  savant,  Sefior 
Antonio  Raimondi,  has  been  steadily  working,  in  the  service 
of  the  Government,  in  the  remote  valleys  between  the  ranges 
of  the  Cordilleras,  and  at  the  head-waters  of  many  of  the 
rivers  flowing  down  the  eastern  slopes  towards  the  great 
eastern  plains.  In  this  work  Senor  Raimondi  has  been  en- 
gaged for  about  twenty  years.  His  published  reports  show 
him  to  be  not  a  mere  technical  surveyor ;  for  besides  the 
elaborate  majjs  whch  he  draws  up,  he  shows  himself  to  be 
an  able  botanist,  geologist,  meteorologist,  and  statician,  and 
his  accounts  of  the  wild  Indian  tribes  he  meets  with,  are 
given  with  a  sobriety  which  contrasts  favourably  with  the 
erroneous  and  highly-coloured  descriptions  given  by  other  and 
more  superficial  travellers. 

Recent  accounts  from  Lima  contain  the  gratifying  intelli- 
gence that  the  Government  of  Peru  is  about  to  utilise  the 
immense  amount  of  information  accumulated  by  Sefior  Raimondi, 
in  the  most  effective  m.inner.  He  has  received  a  commission 
to  prepare  a  grand  illustrated  work  on  Peru,  io  contain  the 
narrative  of  his  explorations  and  the  results  of  his  researches  in 
geography,  clii-ate,  natural  history,  and  so  forth.  No  country 
in  the  world  offers  so  magnificent  a  subject  for  a  work  of  this 
nature.  It  extends  over  nearly  nineteen  degrees  of  latitude, 
from  three  degrees  to  twenty-two  degrees  south  of  the  equator, 
and  offers  the  most  striking  contrasts  in  its  climate,  scenes,  and 
productions ;  in  its  treble  range  of  Andes,  its  icy  plateaux,  and 
its  thousands  of  valleys,  high  and  low,  from  the  bleak  sedgy 
flats  on  the  borders  of  the  snow,  to  the  sweltering  ravine, 
clothed  with  rich  trojiical  forest  and  swarming  with  toucans  and 
humming-birds.  The  expenditure  authorised  by  the  govern- 
ment, as  reported  in  the  Peruvian  newspapers,  shows  the  liberal 
scale  on  which  -this  work  is  to  be  carried  out  Sefior  Raimondi 
himself  is  to  have  a  salary  of  6,000  Spanish  dollars  during  its 
execution  ;  he  is  to  have  as  many  fellow-workers  as  he  desires, 
all  remunerated  in  proportion  ;  two  steel-engravers  are  to  be 
imported  from  Europe  to  engrave  the  illustrations  under  the 
eye  of  the  author,  and  a  thousand  dollars  are  granted  for  the 
purchase  of  instruments,  books,  and  other  necessary  ."ppliances. 
'i'he  publication  of  this  work  will  be  eagerly  looked  forward  to 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  Peru,  and  in  the  hands  of  S'^fior 
Raimondi  a  conscientious  and  accurate  production  may  be 
safely  anticipated. 

Few  parts  of  the  Peruvian  territory  have  escaped  Sefior 
Raimondi's  examination.  About  twelve  years  ago  he  spent  a 
long  time  in  the  dein'tment  of  Maynas,  which  included  the 
upper  or  Peruvian  portion  of  the  Amazons,  and  published  an 
elaborate  report  on  the  topography  and  productions  of  the 
region.  In  1866  we  find  him  working  his  way  down  the  very 
difficult  passes  and  n.irrow  valleys  leading  from  Huanta  down 
to  the  confluence  ."•"  the  river  Mantiro  with  the  Apurimac. 
Previous  to  that  he  made  a  most  successful  journey  down  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  lofty  Andean  ridges  in  the  province  of 
Carav.iya.  This  journey  was  of  great  importance  as  elucidating 
the  geography  of  what  was  really  one  of  the    least-known, 


although  most  interesting  parts  of  tropical  South  America. 
The  district  lies  about  1 20  miles  east-south-cast  of  Cuzco,  and 
a  little  to  the  north  of  that  explored  by  our  English  traveller, 
Mr.  C.  R.  Markham,  in  1861.  For  several  hundred  miles 
hereabout  the  easternmost  ridge  of  the  Andes,  rising  above  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  overlooks  the  boundless  forest-covered 
plains,  stretching  hence  to  the  Atlantic ;  and  down  their  steep 
slopes  flow  unnumbered  streams,  which,  uniting  lower  down, 
become  rivers  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  streams  in 
descending  the  slopes  have  worn  for  themselves  deep  gorges, 
or  quebradas,  down  which  lie  the  only  roads  in  use  in  the 
country,  and  which  are  separated  from  the  neighbouring  ravines 
by  ridges  so  lofty  and  precipitous  that  there  are  no  means  of 
getting  from  one  to  the  other,  except  by  the  circuitous  course 
of  ascending  to  the  plateau  at  the  head  of  the  ravine.  In 
descending  each  gorge  the  traveller  passes  rapidly  from  an 
arctic  to  a  temperate,  and  thence  to  a  tropical  climate,  and  the 
naturalist  is  delighted  at  the  discovery  that  each  deep  valley 
contains  numberless  species  of  birds,  shells,  and  insects  peculiar 
to  itself,  so  perfect  and  so  long  continued  has  been  the  isola- 
tion. The  interest  of  the  country  to  the  geographer  lay  in  the 
fact  that  no  one  knew  whither  all  these  rivers  flowed,  or  to  what 
tributary  of  the  Amazons  they  eventually  joined  themselves.  In 
most  maps,  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  they  were  represented  as 
falling  into  the  Purus ;  but  the  journey  of  Mr.  Chandless  to  the 
sources  of  the  Purus  corrected  this  error,  and  it  is  now  generally 
conceded  that  they  fall  into  the  Beni,  a  river  belonging  to  the 
system  of  the  Madeira.  Senor  Raimondi's  narrative  of  his 
journey  into  this  interesting  region  runs  as  follows  : — 

The  province  of  Caravaya,  so  famous  for  its  go'd-mines,  is 
in  the  southern  part  of  Peru,  in  the  department  of  Puno.  A 
great  and  elevated  mountain  ridge,  covered  with  snow,  forming 
a  portion  of  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  traverses  the  province 
from  east  to  west,  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  portions  ;  the 
Andean  chain  being  here  for  a  short  distance  bent  in  an 
east  and  west  direction.  South  of  this  great  barrier  there 
extends  an  elevated  region,  the  lowest  portion  of  which  is 
more  than  13,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  To  the 
north  many  spurs  branch  off,  in  which  are  found  deep  quebradas 
or  narrow  valleys,  each  watered  by  a  river,  all  of  which  unite, 
further  down,  to  form  the  great  river  Inambari,  which  flows 
through  the  vast  plains,  clothed  with  dense  and  lofty  forest, 
extending  hence  along  the  valley  of  the  Amazons  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

In  the  elevated  region  to  the  south  of  the  snowy  chain  lies 
Crucero,  capital  of  the  province,  besides  the  smaller  town  of 
Macusani  and  the  viliage  of  Ajoyani.  In  the  region  to  the 
north  of  the  great  chain,  and  in  the  upper  portion,  or  as  it  is 
called  in  the  country  the  cabacera  (or  head)  of  the  numerous 
deep  valleys  originating  there,  are  found  situated  the  other 
towns  of  the  province.  The  town  of  Crucero  has  a  very  cold 
climate,  being  situated  in  an  open  plain,  13,742  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Its  temperature  during  the  day  does  not 
exceed  55"  40'  Fahr.,  and  at  night  in  the  month  of  August, 
one  of  the  coldest,  it  has  been  known  to  descend  to  12°  20' 
Fahr. 

Macusani  is  the  most  elevated  village  in  the  province  of 

arayaya,  being  14,222  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The 

other  towns    of  the  province,  situated  to  the  north   of  the 

snowy  chain,  enjoy  a  more  temperate  climate  than  the  capital, 

and  are  situated  between  6,000  and  11,500  feet  of  elevation. 
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Descending  by  the  various  lavines  at  the  heads  of  which 
the  towns  are  built,  the  hot  valleys  are  entered,  where  cocoa, 
coffee,  sugarcane,  and  other  products  of  tropical  regions  are 
cultivated.  In  these  valleys  the  temperature  gradually  in- 
creases, in  travelling  towards  the  eastern  plains,  until  the  river 
Inambari  is  reached,  which  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  province. 
On  the  shores  of  this  river  in  the  month  of  September  (the  end 
of  winter)  the  temperature  during  the  d.iy  exceeded  80"  Oo' 
Fahr.,  and  during  the  night  was  64"  40'. 

The  upper  portions  of  these  narrow  ravines  do  not  offer 
many  difficulties  to  the  traveller,  tor  .ilthcugh  the  roads  are 
sufficiently  bad,  they  are  transitable  on  horseback  ;  but  if  the 
journey  is  continued  downward  to  the  forests,  then  the  diffi- 
.culties  begin,  and  one  is  obliged  to  go  on  foot  by  escarped 
paths,  full  of  mal  pasos  (dangerous  spots)  :  finally,  if  it  is 
desired  to  penetrate  to  the  river  Inambari  by  the  qucbrada 
of  San  Gavan  or  by  the  Estjuilaya,  the  expedition  is  not  only 
very  difficult  but  even  perilous,  for  no  path  whatever  is  to 
be  found,  and  the  explorer  is  exposed  to  be  wounded  or 
killed  by  the  arrows  of  the  Chunchos  Indians  or  other 
savages  who  wander  about  the  forests. 

On  the  16th  August  I  left  Crucero  to  visit,  first,  the  head- 
waters of  the  Ayapata  and  Ollachea,  directing  my  steps  towards 
the  town  of  Macusani,  a  distance  of  thirteen  leagues  north- 
west by  west.  The  road  goes  to  the  right  of  the  river  Crucero, 
along  a  considerable  plain  covered  with  small  gramineous 
plants,  in  the  direction  of  an  elevated  mountain  called  Kenamari. 
Some  three  leagues  from  Crucero  the  plain  is  quitted,  and, 
retiring  from  the  river,  an  ascent  is  made  so  as  to  cross  some 
ramifications  of  the  great  snowy  chain,  from  which  descends 
several  streams  tributary  to  the  river  Crucero.  The  march  is 
continued  among  mountains  until  the  hamlet  of  Ajoyani  is 
reached,  placed  in  an  open  plain  at  13,595  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  At  this  place  several  streams  unite  and  form  a 
small  river,  which  runs  also  into  the  Crucero. 

P'rom  Ajoyani  there  is  a  continuous  rise,  passing  near  and 
to  the  right  of  the  snowy  peak  of  Kenamari,  which  consists  of 
trachytic  rock,  and  forms  part  of  a  transverse  chain  which 
unites  the  eastern  and  western  Cordilleras,  forming  towards  the 
west  the  great  mountain  knot  of  Vilcanota.  The  most  elevated 
portion  of  the  road  is  15,911  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  serves  as  the  watershed,  between  the  streams  that  descend 
to  Lake  Titicaca,  ind  those  that  flow  towards  the  Atlantic. 
From  this  point  a  most  beautiful  and  imposing  panoramic  view 
is  obtained.  On  the  right  is  seen  the  vast  extent  of  the  elevated 
Cordillera  Nevada,  with  its  immense  masses  of  eternal  ice, 
dominated  by  the  huge  mountain  known  as  AUin-Ceapat,  very 
little  inferior  to  the  famous  peaks  of  Sorata  and  lllimani,  found 
to  be  in  the  continuation  of  the  same  chain,  and  belonging  to 
Bolivia.  On  the  left  is  observed  another  chain,  projecting  here 
and  there  in  icy  peaks ;  these  belong  to  the  already  mentioned 
Vilcanota  knot. 

Continuing  our  journey,  a  descent  is  made  to  a  plain 
extending  between  the  two  chains  of  snowy  peaks,  on  both 
sides  of  which  descend  various  streams,  so  as  to  form  the 
small  river  that  passes  by  Macusani,  which,  as  we  have  said, 
unites  with  the  Corani,  and  forms  the  river  Ollachea,  or 
San  Gavan.  Thus  all  the  waters  that  flow  down  into  the 
plain  of  Macusani,  cross  the  Cordillera  Nevada  to  go  to  tlie 
Inambari. 

The  town  of  Macusani  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream. 


and  at  an  elevation  above  the  sea  of  14,223  feet.  The  business 
of  this  town  is  the  preparation  of  chatona,*  which  is  its  principal 
article  of  commerce  with  the  other  towns  in  the  pro-  incc.  It 
was  in  this  town  that  the  priest  Cabrera  twenty  ye:irs  ago 
obtained  mestizos,  or  hybrids  from  vicufias  and  alpacas,  of 
which  at  the  present  time  there  may  be  some  seventy  in  ex- 
istence. Macusani,  although  situated  at  a  greater  elevation 
than  Crucero,  has  not  a  colder  climate ;  this  is  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  it  lies  in  the  bed  of  a  quebnuUi,  and  not 
in  an  ojjen  plain  like  Crucero. 

As  there  is  no  ro.id  to  Ollachea  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  at  the  point  where  this  cuts  through  the  Nev.ida  chain, 
I  decided  to  go  from  Macusani  to  Ayapata,  so  as  to  visit 
the  source  of  the  river  Ayapata,  and  thence  pas.s  to  Ollachea, 
traversing  an  elev.ited  ramification  of  the  Cordillera  whii  h 
divides  the  ravines  of  Ayapata  and  Ollachea.  The  town  of 
.\yapata  lies  nearly  north  from  Macusani,  and  the  road  h;is 
a  general  north-north-east  direction  to  the  summit  of  the 
Cordillera,  and  from  this  point  to  Ayapata  north-north-west. 

Leaving  Macusani,  the  plain  lying  between  the  two  chains 
is  crossed ;  there  is  then  a  continual  rise  straight  to  the 
eastern  Cordillera,  which  appears  to  the  observer  as  a  high 
and  impenetrable  barrier ;  but  on  nearer  approac  h,  it  is  seen 
that  the  land  is  elevated  gradually,  and  only  in  the  highest  part 
is  there  much  inclination. 

One  and  a  half  league  from  Macusani  two  small  lakes  are 
passed,  and  a  little  further  on,  at  the  base  of  the  Nevadis, 
another  lake  is  skirted,  called  Sorallacocha,  the  blue  walirs 
of  which  pass  to  the  other  lakes  to  form  a  small  river,  wliii  h 
goes  to  Macusani. 

The  most  elevated  portion  of  the  road  is  distant  fiom 
M,acusani  three  short  leagues,  and  the  pass  over  the  C'lirdiilcra  is 
not  at  a  great  elevation,- because  the  road  p.asses  through  an 
opening  between  the  icy  peaks  that  rise  on  each  side.  'I'lie 
altitude  of  the  pass  is  15,546  feet  above  sea-level,  being  lower 
than  the  one  on  the  road  from  Crucero  to  Macusani,  which 
connects  the  ramification  of  the  Cordillera  of  Vilcanota,  the 
eastern  Cordillera  forming  a  sort  of  knot.  Arrived  at  the 
culminating  point  of  the  road,  the  track  forms  a  sinuous 
path,  skirting  some  small  lakes,  after  which  the  descent  soon 
commences. 

There  is  little  or  no  vegetation  on  the  sinnmit  of  the 
Cordillera,  it  being  reduced  to  such  jjlants  as  the  Yauia 
{Azorel/a  cnnata,  Ptrs.),  which  grows  among  the  rocks ;  the 
Geranium  sericeiim.  Will.,  and  the  Seiiedo  humiUimiis,  Si  lull  t/. 
But  it  augments  as  we  descend,  when  the  Seiwiio  ed/cilioii/es, 
Schultz,  Seneeio  Ayapatensis,  Schultz,  anil  the  Jiow/esia  MmM, 
R.  and  P.,  a])pear.  A  little  lower  down  commences  the  culti- 
vation of  the  potato,  and  a  few  huts  are  seen  here  and  there. 
Vegetation  continues  to  increase,  and  the  following  plants  are 
seen  growing  : — Plaiiliv^o  sericea,  R.  and  P.  ;  and  Gmiplatium 
melamspheroides,  Schultz  ;  Mcrope  Sehultz  i,  WctUl.  ;  Ltcstadtii 
Lee/ikri,  Wedd.  ;  and  some  Jleaiotis  OM/enia,  Calceolaria, 
Cfiietogaslra,  &c. 

The  ro.id  is  now  a  little  better,  along  the  edge  of  a  river 
formed  by  the  streams  descemling  from  each  side  ;  dHclliM^;s 
become  more  numerous,  cultivated  lands  are  of  greater  extent, 
and    some   trees    of  Berberis  momspcrma,    R.    and   P.,  and 

•  In  Peru  chalona  is  the  name  given  to  inuUon  thai  lias  l«cn  sailed 
ami  (Iricii,  or  rather  to  the  whole  sheep.  In  Macusani  <hatt>iuu  arc  |iie« 
pared  without  the  bones  ;  ihcne  are  called  salpieuis. 
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Ai^iif'iUoisis,  Stchkr,  with  biinchcs  of  llowcrs  of  a  beautiful 
yellow  ((jlour,  i^ivu  somil'  life  to  the  scene.  In  this  ([iiebrada 
are  (ultivjleil  the  ["'U'.to  {So/iiiium  tuberosum,  Lin.),  anil  the 
'I's.ifi)  {'/'roJ'H-o/um  lubcrosum,  Lin.);  the  inhabitants  manuring 
the  land  with  the  ashes  obtained  by  burning  all  the  branches, 
sticks,  and  leaves  they  can  collect. 

Aftjr  having  progressed  a  little  more  than  three  leagues 
from  the  Cumbn-(w  summit)  a  river  is  ))assed  nearly  e^ual  in 
size  to  die  one  followed  hitherto,  and  which  descends  froni  the 
Cordillcr.i  lliat  di\ides  the  towns  of  Ayapata  and  Ollachea; 
then  soon  commences  the  ascent  to  Ayapata,  distant  about 
half  a  league. 


the  level  of  the  sea,  have  this  inconvenient  visitation  of  the 
neblinas. 

The  phenomenon  is  owing  to  the  currents  of  air  being  in 
one  direction  during  the  day,  and  in  another  during  the  night, 
thus  formmg  a  sort  of  atmospheric  ebb  and  How.  In  the 
morning  the  elevated  portions  are  free  irom  mist,  and  on  the 
contrary,  the  lower  antl  hot  parts  are  filled  with  a  dense  stratum 
of  vajjours,  which,  seen  from  above,  looks  like  an  ocean  of 
cloud  at  one's  feet. 

The  elevated  portions  of  land  being  at  these  hours  ex- 
posed to  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  are  lieated,  and  a  current  of 
air  from  the  lower  and  hot  parts  is  thereby  caused.     The  sun 
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Ayapata  is  one  of  the  b.tter  peojiled  districts  in  the 
province  ;  its  population  in  18O2  being  2,369.  The  town  lies 
11,826  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  it  has  a  scjuare  plaza 
surrounded  by  small  trees  of  a  species  of  e\dcT  {Sambticus  J'cru- 
viiinus,  Bonpland).  On  one  side  of  the  plaza  there  is  a  large 
house  belonging  to  Don  Agustin  Arragon,  the  owner  of  an  estate 
in  the  \al!ey  of  San  davan,  where  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  for 
the  manufacture  of  aguan/icnk. 

The  town  of  Ayajiata  is  subject  to  tiebHiia,  or  mist,  gene- 
rally towards  the  evening.  It  is  so  dense  that  objects  are  not 
to  be  distinguished  at  a  few  paces  oft",  and  it  intercepts  the 
light  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  llie  houses  artificial  light  has  to 
be  resorteil  to  early  in  the  evening. 

Nearly  all  the  towns  situated  on  the  eastern  sloi^e  of 
the   ureat  cinin.  and  between    S,ooo  and    12,000  feet  above 


at  the  same  time  gradually  heating  the  lower  region,  and 
evaporating  a  large  ([uantity  of  water,  the  air  becomes  charged 
with  vapours,  and  the  aerial  current  which  has  been  established 
from  below  upwards,  goes  on  taking  continually  new  va|)Ours 
towards  die  elevated  parts,  which  go  on  accumulating ;  but  as 
the  sun's  action  has  heated  the  atmosphere  of  this  region  the 
vapours  become  dissolved  in  the  air,  until  the  evening,  when 
the  atmosphere  becomes  cold,  and  then  the  vapouis  are  in  part 
condensed,  and  become  visible,  appearing  in  the  form  of 
ncbliiia,  or  mist,  which  becomes  more  and  more  dense  by  the 
accumulation  of  the  vapour  that  comes  from  below.  Night 
arrives,  the  sun's  action  has  ceased,  the  atmosphere  gets  colder 
even  in  the  lower  parts,  and  then  begins  a  counter 
current,  to  establish  atmospheric  equilibrium,  filling  the  void 
produced  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  by  the  action  of  the  sun 
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(luring  the  (lay.  Moreover,  the  ar|ueous  vaiwurs  suspended  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  clcvatuil  regions,  in  consc(iiicnce  of  the 
lower  tcnipcraturc  of  the  night,  are  condensed  into  water,  which 
falls  upon  the  earth,  and  the  air  becomes  dry,  so  that  by  the 
morning  the  elevated  parts  in  the  dawn  are  free  from  mist. 
These  constant  mists  cause  the  climate  of  Ayupata  to  be  very 
damp,  ))ro(Uicing  a  disagrceabli;  sensation. 

At  the  foot  of  the  town  of  Ayapata  jiasses  the  river,  which 
we  have  already  mentioned  as  originating  in  several  lakes  in 
the  Corililler.a.  At  one  and  a  (piarter  league  from  this  town  it 
receives  another  small  river,  called  Yungamayo,  and  orie  league 
lower  down,  from  the  right,  the  river  Ituata. 

t)n  the  joth  of  August  I  left  Ayapata,  directing  my  steps 
towards  the  towns  of  Ollachea  and  Corani,  so  as  to  discover 
what  rivers  were  tributary  to  that  of  San  Gavaft.  Thfc  distance 
between  Ayapata  and  Ollachea  is  seven  leagues,  and  the  road 
consists  of  a  long  ascent  and  s.tcep  descent.  The  first  portion 
of  this  road — that  is,  from  Ayapata  to  the  culminating 4Joint  of 
the  ramification  of  the  Cordillera  separating  the  two  towns — is 
not  very  bad,  but  from  thence  to  Ollachea  it  is  wretched,  being 
a  succession  of  steps  descending  to  the  river.  Nearly  the 
whole  way  the  direction  is  easterly.  The  river  of  the  i/iiefiratfa 
is  p.issed  half:,  league  before  arri\ing  at  Ayapata,  coming  from 
Macusnni. 

Leaving  Ayapata,  a  journey  of  one  league  brings  us  to  a 
lake  half  a  league  in  length.  A  litde  further  on,  the  road 
becomej  more  inclined,  and  traverses  a  district  of  metamorphic 
slaie  formation  ;  below,  to  the  left,  another  lake  is  visible,  the 
waters  of  which  have  a  milky  appearance.  Continuing  the 
route,  another  lake  is  skirted,  and  journeying  onwards,  the  way 
lies  over  granitic  rock  which  intervenes  across  the  slate.  On 
ascending,  vegetation  diminishes,  and,  at  a  certain  elevation,  is 
reduced  to  a  few  clumps  of  Gentiana  primulifolia  and  sediouies. 
Some  three  leagues  from  Ayapata  the  ground  becomes 
more  broken,  and,  passing  near  to  two  other  lakes,  the  ascending 
path  lies  over  layers  of  slate  nearly  vertical.  The  most  elevated 
portion  of  the  road  is  then  reached,  15,043  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

From  this  spot  the  descent  commences  by  a  narrow 
gully,  over  very  rocky  ground,  to  the  (jviebrada  of  Ollachea. 
Vegetation,  which  had  nearly  disappeared,  returns  little  by  little, 
and  various  bushes  appear  of  the  most  diversified  botanical 
genera,  amongst  them  Croton  and  Lobelia.  A  little  lower  down, 
these  plants  are  replaced  by  others  of  larger  growth,  of  Vallea, 
Mirsinc,  Bocconia,  Clueto^inlra,  &c.,  the  lu.xuriance  of  which 
increases  until  we  reach  the  town  of  Ollachea,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  river. 

Ollachea  is  a  small  place,  built  on  a  tract  of  level  ground 
elevated  a  few  yards  above  the  river,  and  8,938  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  enjoys  a  temperate  and  agreeable  climate, 
and  is  not  subjected  to  the  dense  mi.ts  of  Ayapata.  Its 
atmosphere  is,  nevertheless,  rather  damp,  favouring  vegetation 
very  much,  so  that  the  public  square  and  streets  are  Covered 
with  a  carpet  of  green,  composed  principally  of  a  species  of 
Sencbicra,  called  Aiiucarra,  and  a  small  Agrostis.  The  river 
Ollachea,  which,  lower  down,  takes  the  name  of  San  Gavan, 
issues  from  a  narrow  (lucbrada,  which  widens  a  little  near  the 
town,  and  afterwards  again  becomes  narrower,  the  river  con- 
tinuing its  course  between  rocks. 

On  the  2ist  of  August  I  left  Ollachea  for  the  hamlets  of 
Chia  and  Quicho,  with  the  object  of  discovering  the  sources  of 


the  other  rivers  that  form  the  San  Gavan  by  their  union  with 
the  Ollachea.  Leaving  the  town,  we  ascended  the  right  bank 
of  a  stream  that  ccines  from  the  west.  Although  the  track  in 
general  is  very  bad,  the  attention  of  the  traveller  is  called  away 
fiom  it  by  the  variety  and  contrasted  colours  of  the  (lowers 
that  successively  come  into  view.  'i'he  road  otfers  to  the 
traveller  the  most  be.autiful  views.  At  the  highest  part  are 
seen  immense  mountains  covered  with  snow,  their  white  and 
inaccesb-ible  summits  piercing  :he  clouds.  In  this  frigid  region 
life  is  represented  only  by  a  few  plants,  among  which  are 
Culcitium  glaciate,  Meyen  and  VValp.,  Perezia  nivalis,  Wedd., 
and  some  clumps  of  Azorelta.  The  most  elevated  part  of  this 
road  is  15,709  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

After  journeying  a  long  distance  between  snowy  peaks,  a 
lake  is  skirted,  and,  after  crossing  several  times  a  stream  which 
cotnes  out  of  this  lake,  and  descending  a  considerable  incline, 
the  caserio,  or  village  of  Chio,  is  attained.  Many  streams 
descend  from  both  sides  into  the  quebrada,  and  are  crossed  on 
the  way. 

The  rive  Chia,  formed  by  the  union  of  all  these  streams 
t\*o  leagu-^  'er  down,  unites  with  another  coming  from 
Quicho,  a  flows  onward  to  the  river  Ollachea.     Chia  is 

a  coUecti^,..  .auitations,  11,440  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  consequently  in  a  cold  climate.  The  inhabitants  are 
em])loyed  in  the  breeding  of  cattle ;  they  grow  also  the  best 
and  largest  potatoes  in  the  department  In  the  vicinity  are  to 
be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  of  the  times  of  the  Incas, 
and  the  andtiies  (or  hanging  gardens  built  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains  by  die  old  Indians)  are  still  used. 

From  Chia  to  the  hamlet  of  Quicho  is  less  than  three 
leagues,  the  road  ascending  as  far  as  the  source  of  a  stream 
along  which  it  runs,  and  then  descending  on  the  other  side  to 
the  ravine  of  Quicho.  This  valley  has  a  more  powerful  stream 
than  that  of  Chia;  the  two  unite  three  leagues  below  the 
hamlet,  and  flow  onward,  as  before  mentioned,  to  the  river 
Ollachea. 

Quitho  lies  12,667  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
between  two  streams,  which  join  near  the  chapel  with  another 
that  descends  from  the  heights  of  Palca.  From  Quicho  to  the 
town  of  Corani  there  are  seven  leagues  of  road  in  a  south  and 
south-easterly  direction.  Leaving  Quicho,  there  is  an  ascent  by 
a  small  ravine  following  a  stream  to  its  source.  Two  leagues 
from  Quicho  We  reach  the  most  elevated  point  on  the  road, 
1 5,30 1  feet  above  the  sea.  This  point  serves  as  a  divisional 
line,  between  the  waters  that  flow  downwards  into  the  Quicho 
River  and  those  that  go  to  form  the  Corani. 

From  the  highest  point  of  the  road  there  is  a  descent  to  a 
plain  containing  fhree  lakes ;  the  first  is  very  small,  the  second 
half  a  league  in  length,  the  third  the  smallest.  These  three 
lakes  are  the  sotirces  of  the  river  Corani,  but  the  road  does 
rtot  lie  along  its  banks,  because  the  stream  passes  through  a 
very  narrow  ravine ;  the  path  is  therefore  over  the  heights, 
thence  descending  to  the  river  at  a  s;hort  distance  from  the 
tov/n,  which  is  entered  passing  over  a  stone  bridge  of  one 
arch.  Corani  is  a  small  town  on  the  right  side  of  the  river, 
and  at  the  foot  of  a  formation  of  trachytic  conglomerate.  Its 
climate  is  rather  cold,  the  place  being  at  an  elevation  of 
13,074  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  plain  is  very  badly 
supplied,  and  its  inhabitants  cultivate  only  potatoes  and  rear 
a  few  cattle. 

The  river  Corani,  at  two  leagues'  distance  further  down,  or 
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below  the  town,  unites  with  that  which  comes  from  Macusani, 
and,  joining,  the  two  form  one  river,  whiih  runs  in  a  deep  ravine, 
cutting  lliroiigh  ihe  Nevada  <hain  ;  it  then  passes  hy  i'.-.l-  f'lot 
of  the  town  of  OUathea,  (lowing  towariis  the  interior,  and 
farther  down  receives  the  name  of  San  ( lavan. 

After  having  visited  the  sources  of  all  the  rivers  which  by 
their  union  form  the  Ollachea,  I  returned  to  the  town,  with  the 
intention  of  travelling  down  the  river  as  far  as  possible.  From 
Corani  to  Ollachea  the  distance  is  six  leagues,  three  of  which 
are  a  continual  ascent  until  perpetual  snows  are  reached  ;  the 
other  three  form  a  descent  to  the  town.  On  this  route  is 
passed  the  mountain  of  Ucuntaya,  celebrated  for  its  rich  silver- 
mines,  discovered  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  At 
present  they  are  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  work,; 
having  fallen  in  and  killed  several  of  the  miners. 

Till"  river  Ollachea  runs  through  a  ravine  so  nanow  that 
in  many  parts  there  is  no  room  for  a  road ;  consequently,  in 
following  the  course  of  the  river  it  is  reciuisite  to  walk  along  a 
very  narrcr  and  sloping  path,  far  above  the  river,  continually 
ascenuing  ;md  descending.  Some  few  leagues  further  down, 
the  ravine  becomes  still  more  precipitous  and  the  path  dis- 
appears, so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  passing  along  the 
course  of  the  stream.  At  present  a  distance  of  four  leagues 
only  can  be  reached,  as  far  as  the  points  known  as  Tavipira 
and  Chuani. 

In  descending  the  narrow  valley,  vegetation  rapidly  be- 
comes more  luxuriant,  and  the  variety  of  the  flowers  would  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  best  gardens.  A  short  distance  from 
Ollachea  the  lovely  Amaryllis  rrgince  grows  wild,  besides  the 
elegant  Carina  iridi/olia,  several  beautiful  species  of  Thibaudia, 
Gity-Lussacia  ;  Gualtheria  bracMbotrys,  Wedd.,  and  vacdniotiles, 
Griesb. ;  Vaccinium  pernetiioules,  Griesb.  ;  Ctiphea  cordata,  R. 
and  P. ;  Serodaphyllum  angiilatum,  Poiv. ;  many  species  of 
wild  pepper,  climbing  arum-like  plants,  Aralia,  Atomina,  &c. 
Rather  more  than  two  leagues  from  the  town  the  ravine 
appears  as  if  it  were  completely  closed  by  a  high  wall,  of  more 
than  200  feet  in  height,  formed  by  almost  vertical  layers  of 
limestone,  and  in  a  direction  transverse  to  the  river.  Behind 
this  gigantic  natural  wall  are  seen  the  mountains,  covered  with 
forests,  and  a  stream  that  comes  failing  from  a  height  forms 
cascades  of  white  foam,  giving  life  and  beauty  to  the  sombre 
green  hues  of  the  forest  scene. 

At  this  point  the  river  describes  a  curve,  and  runs  across 
the  vertical  layers  of  limestone  by  a  sort  of  narrow  pass.  Further 
on,  the  path  becomes  narrower,  and  follows  the  margin  of  the 
river,  the  water  of  which  ofttimes  covers  the  path,  until  arrival 
at  a  spot  where  the  valley  becomes  a  little  more  open,  and  forms 
the  Pampa  of  Chuani.  It  then  closes  in  again  a  little  further 
down,  and  the  road  terminates. 

Although  the  river  Ollachea,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
is  the  same  stream  that  lower  down  is  called  the  San  Gavan,  A  is 
necessary,  if  we  wish  to  follow  the  course  of  the  San  Gavan,  to 
leturn  to  the  town  of  Ayapata  and  take  another  road,  there 
being  no  path  below  the  Pampa  of  Chuani  even  when  on  foot. 
Thus,  after  having  descended  by  the  quebrada  of  Ollachea  as 
far  as  I  could,  I  had  to  return  to  Ayapata,  and  take  the  road 
that  enters  the  valley  of  San  Gavan,  On  the  30th  August  I 
left  Ayapata  for  this  valley. 

Leaving  Ayapata,  the  general  course  is  north-north-west, 
descending  to  the  river  Yungamayo,  the  waters  of  which  at  a  little 
distance  join  the  main  stream;    that  is.   at  about  a  quarter 


of  a  league  from  the  town.  .\n  .iscent  is  m.ide  on  the  other  side 
until  arriving  at  a  height  c.illoil  Ap.ichecta  de  lOcaco,  one  le.iguc 
from  Ay.ipala. 

There  is  next  a  descent,  ind  subseiiucnt  ;is  cnt,  and  many 
streams  are  crossed  that  form  a  river,  wlii(  li,  f.ir  in  the  interior, 
joins  the  Ayapata  or  Ksipiihiya,  under  the  name  of  the 
(^uillabainba.  The  ascent  continues  as  far  as  an  elevated 
point  called  Alto  de  Conipoccosi,  From  this  hii(;ht  there  is  a 
descent  passing  two  other  streams,  which,  like  the  fdrnier,  t.ike 
their  waters  to  the  river  (Jiiillabainb.i.  Near  the  last  slre:un 
there  is  a  shepherd's  hut,  and  the  spot  is  called  the  Vacineria. 
From  this  point  all  the  streams  we  passed  (low  downwards  to  the 
San  Gavan.  In  these  elevated  regions  there  is  not  much  vege- 
tation, but  the  following,  amoii^;  other  plants,  were  noticed  :— 
Erigdon  hitracioides,  \V, ;  Kaiiunciiliis  (Jusimiiii,  Ilund). ;  and 
some  Gcntiaiiits. 

From  the  V.iqueria  the  truck  continues,  skirting  rather 
undulating  country,  and  descen  ling  some  two  leagues  to  the 
ruined  tambo  of  Sachapata.  Near  the  tambo  a  large  stream  is 
passed,  and  continuing  on  for  a  few  furlongs  we  come  to  the 
tambo  of  Quitonquilon.  In  the  province  of  Caravaya  the 
name  of  tambo  is  given  to  the  thatched  or  covered  resting- 
places,  constructed  in  the  uninhabited  regions,  whii  h  serve  to 
shelter  the  traveller  from  the  inclemency  of  the  climate,  at  least 
(Juring  the  night. 

Ip  nearly  all  the  narrow  valleys  of  the  province  of  Caravaya 
the  first  tambo  met  with  descending  from  the  Cordillera  to  the 
hot  valleys  is  called  Sachapata,  a  Quichua  word  equivalent  to 
"portal  of  the  forest;"  now  sacha  in  Quichua  means  furcst, 
vegetation,  a  wood,  &c.,  and /<?/</,  a  small  and  elevated  plain, 
namely,  a  table-land.  This  word  Sachapata  indicates  the  point 
where  the  sterile  and  cold  elevation  ends,  and  where  vegetation 
commences.  Consequently  in  all  the  qucbradas  of  that  region 
the  place  denominated  Sachapata  indicates  the  entrance  to  the 
Juxuriapt  wooded  valleys. 

From  all  the  points  of  Caravaya  that  have  this  name,  when 
the  atmosphere  is  clear,  the  most  beautiful  views  are  v)l)taincd, 
and  the  most  enchanting  panorama  imaginalile  is  i)resented  at 
the  feet  of  the  traveller.  A  sea  of  green  foliage  spreads  out 
before  him,  embracing  a  vast  extent  of  country,  and  extending 
to  the  great  forest-covered  plains  in  the  distance,  through  which 
wind  the  numerous  rivers  in  serpentine  courses.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, this  magnificent  sight  can  seldom  be  observed,  for  dense 
white  vapours  cover  these  immense  tracts,  and  the  traveller  only 
sees  at  his  feet  a  vaporous  ocean,  out  of  which  here  and  there 
are  thrust  up,  like  small  islands,  the  summits  of  mountains 
covered  with  vegetation. 

The  tambo  of  Quitonquiton  is  10,973  f<^cl  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  where  it  is  still  cold.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  large 
rectangular  apartment,  with  stone  walls,  and  built  in  an  open 
place,  covered  with  small  [ilants  of  Jlesperomtlas  and  of  Wic- 
cinium  floribunduin.  A  few  paces  from  the  tambo  commences 
a  very  steep  descent  by  a  narrow  cutting,  the  sides  of  which  are 
covered  with  verdure.  Ferns  and  lycopodiums  soon  make  llicir 
appearance,  followed  by  clusias,  with  their  fleshy  leaves,  and 
the  Macrocnemon  corymbosum,  remarkable  for  its  large  leathery 
leaves. 

The  road  as  we  advanced  became  very  b.ad,  consisting  i.f 
stone  steps,  for  the  most  part  very  unequal,  so  that  long  dis- 
tances had  to  be  travell:d  on  foot.  The  vegetation  continues 
to  wear  an  alpine  appearance ;  all  the  trunks  of  the  trees  art) 
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covered  with  niossis  and  licpaticas,  and  now  and  then  a  small 
tree  of  Ciiiihomi  aiata  is  noticed. 

At  a  >,'ood  Ica^  'c's  distance  from  the  tanibo  of  Qiiiton- 
quiton  ancjther  shelter  is  reached,  called  .S.-ichamacara ;  it  lies 
y,o.S2  feet  above  the  sea-level.  From  Sachamacara  the  road 
continues  by  the  ridge  of  a  mountain  in  the  midst  of  tree- 
feni'.,  clusias,  Sirotliiphyiliiin.  iVc.  At  the  sides  of  the  road 
numerous  mosses  and  lycopodiums  cover  tlie  ground,  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  carpet  of  cryjitogamic  plants  peep  forth 
shrubs  of  Viola  (uuicia,  Viuciniuni,  l\rncttici,  &c. 

.After  about  one  and  a  half  hour's  march  from  the  tmibo  of 
Sachamacara  we  arrive  at  Cerakunca,  whence  there  is  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  great  sea  of  foliage.     Another  league 


at  a  point  called  Cliac.iniayo,  about  a  league  from  the  last 
lambo.  From  Cliacamayo  to  Sangari  i,  lialf  a  lcaL;ue,  at  which 
place  in  other  time ;  there  was  an  estate,  now  aliandoncd. 

Sangari  is  2,909  feet  .above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a 
climate  where  cocoa,  sugar-cane,  .ind  cotfee,  can  grow.  In  the 
vicinil)-  are  observed  beautiful  Sipli  campyhis,  Sii/,i.r,  Amaiyllis, 
Cinclwihi  Borniana,  A\'edd.,  and  C.  purpurea,  I'av.  ;  Laplacca 
ijuinodcrma,  Wedd.  ;  and  a  fine  Rubiacca  with  rosy  br-^-ts, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Honardia,  recently  created  by  Dr. 
V'eddell  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  English  cjuino'ogist, 
Howard. 

Our  next  station  was  the  hacienda,  or  farm,  of  S.  Jose  de 
Bellavista,  which  belongs  to  Don  Agustin  Arragon,  an  enter- 
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FARM   ON  THE    SAN   dAVAN. 


lower  down  is  the  small  tambo  of  Tatanara,  situated  in  a 
small  opening  surroimded  by  thick  forests.  The  climate  here 
is  temperate,  the  (.lace  being  situated  7,143  feet  above  the 
sea-level. 

From  this  place  we  descend  to  the  tambo  of  lluayruro- 
kunca,  which  is  4,431  feet  above  the  sea-level  and  in  its 
vicinity  arc  seen  many  small  Cincliona-trees  {Caicarilla  mag- 
nifo/ia,  \\'edd.).  The  heat  now  became  more  an  1  more  felt, 
the  vegetation  more  luxuriant,  and  the  trees  of  much  larger 
si/e.  Trogressing  onw.irds,  the  elegant  rec.()i)ias  begin  to 
apjiear,  with  their  broad  leaves  like  parasols  ;  also  heliconias, 
with  their  beautiful  bunches  of  tricoloured  flowers,  and 
gigantic  b  nboos.  The  land  becomes  more  level,  and  now 
simie  cul'  ated  cocoa  (latches  are  seen,  and  there  is  presented 
for  the  i.rst  lime  to  the  sight  the  Kio  (irandc  of  San  Gavan, 


prising  and  intelligent  man,  who  at  various  times  has  entered 
these  valleys,  collecting  cinchona  bark,  at  others  working 
lavaderos  of  gol(1  in  the  river  Piquitiri,  or  collecting  india- 
rubber.  His  exertions,  however,  have  not  been  repaid  with 
much  profit.  The  firm  was  fomuled  some  twenty  jcars  ago  ; 
sugar-cane  is  cultivated,  from  which  treacle  and  rum  are  pre- 
pared, and  sent  to  Ayapata  for  sale.  The  rum  or  ai^uardiaifi- 
is  forwarded  in  titmed  copper  vessels,  two  of  which,  holding. 
say  fifty  pounds'  weight,  .are  carried  on  a  mule.  On  the  estate 
are  also  cultivated  cocoa,  colTee,  pine  apples,  and  Indian  corn  ; 
this  last  serving  as  bread  for  the  peones  or  la')onrers,  and  sold 
to  them  at  about  five  shillings  the  twenty  five  pounds. 

The  labourers  who  work  here  are  Indians  from  the  towns 
of  Ayapata  and  Ituata,  hiring  themselves  for  thirty  working 
days  at  about  two  shillings  a  day.     If  these    labourers  are 
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cconopiiial,  and  lake  their  own  provisions,  at  the  end  of  thirty 
days  thty  receive  fiflocn  dollars,  or  about  j£i  :  on  the  contrary, 
if  they  receive  provisions  from  the  farm,  which  consists  of 
(/la/ona  or  dried  mutton  (sold  at  about  five  shillings  the  sheep), 
ni;iize,  thufio,  Ike,  the  value  of  these  is  subtracted  from  their 
;^3  per  month. 

The  valley  in  which  the  farm  of  Bellavista  is  situated  is 
railed  San  Gavan,  in  consequence  of  a  groundless  tradition 
that  there  existed  once  in  the  vicinity  a  very  rich  town  of 
this  name,  teeming  with  gold,  and  that  it  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Chunchos  or  savage  Indians.  Although  there  have 
been  writers  who  have  even  stated  the  very  day  on  which  the 
invasion  of  the  Chunchos  took  place,  I  do  not  believe  such 
a  town  ever  existed.  It  is  true  there  once  existed  a  small 
province  named  San  Gavan,  which  a  long  time  before  1767 
was  joined  in  part  to  that  of  Caravaya,  \:\  part  to  the  province 
of  I-arecaja  (now  liolivia),  to  Azangaro  and  I>ampa ;  but  this 
does  not  imply  that  there  existed  a  town  of  this  name. 

There  are  no  grounds  for  believing  in  the  existence  of 
such  a  town  as  San  Gavan,  but  various  maps  give  this  name  to 
a  river  ;  for  example,  in  a  small  MS.  map  in  the  Mi.ocum  at 
C41/.C0,  the  date  of  which  is  not  known,  the  name  of  San 
Gavan  is  given  to  the  river  Ollachea,  as  it  is  at  present 
actually  known  there.  In  Carrasco's  map  of  1801,  the  river 
San  Gavan  is  the  same  as  the  Huari-huari,  the  source  of  the 
Inambari.  In  another  old  map,  which  belonged  to  the  late 
cosmographer  of  Peru,  Don  Kduardo  Carrasco,  which  I  possess, 
are  to  be  seen  marked  the  old  missions,  abandoned  for  many 
years,  and  there  is  observed  written  "  Val/cy  of  Scin  Gavan,"  in 
the  region  traversed  by  the  rivers  Ollachea  and  Ayapata,  but  in 
none  of  the  maps  have  I  seen  any  fixed  point  corresjwnding 
to  the  existence  of  a  town.  lastly,  in  Alcedo's  Dictionary, 
published  in  the  last  century,  there  are  even  given  the  boun- 
tiaries  of  the  province  of  San  Gavan,  which  do  not  correspond 
with  the  ])osition  of  the  valley  of  San  Gavan  placed  on  the 
maps. 

All  these  contradictions  make  me  doubt  in  the  existence 
of  a  town  called  San  Gavan.  I  believe  that  this  imaginary 
town  has  been  confounded  with  Aporoma,  which  is  jiroved 
by  documents  not  only  to  have  existed,  but  to  have  been  very 
rich  in  gold,  and  to  have  had  a  large  population.  Still  this 
town,  as  well  as  that  of  San  Juan  del  Oro,  have  not  been 
tkstrojed  by  the  invasion  of  savages,  but  by  the  slow  decay 
of  the  mines. 

The  farm  of  Bellavista  is  in  a  beautiful  plain,  on  the  light 
bank  of  the  river  called  San  Gavan,  and  ?,442  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

There  are  here  no  venomous  animals  as  in  other  places, 
jaguars  and  other  beasts  of  ])rey  also  are  not  found ;  so  that 
dogs  may  be  kept,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  forests  of  Cha- 
rhamayo  and  Huanuco,  where  dogs  find  implacable  enemies  in 
tlie  wild  anim.als  of  the  feline  genus.  Sandflies  are  not  abun- 
dant, but  there  are  plenty  of  mosquitoes.  A  pest,  common  to 
other  Peruvian  valleys,  are  the  swarms  of  bats,  who  suck  the 
blood  of  man  and  beast  ;  thus  it  is  found  impossible  to  keep 
animals  for  the  saddle  or  for  burden,  or  cattle  of  any  sort,  for 
they  become  thin  in  a  few  days.  Kach  beast  will  receive  two, 
three,  or  more  bites  during  the  night ;  besides  the  blood  the 
bat  sucks,  a  large  quantity  runs  from  the  puncture,  so  that  the 
animal  loses  more  blood  in  a  night  than  it  can  reproduce  by 
its  scanty  food. 


The  absence  of  cattle  and  fresh  meat  renders  it  difficult 
for  the  labourers  to  exist  here  for  any  length  of  time  without 
falling  i'l,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  they  only  contract  to  work  for 
thirty  days.  In  nearly  all  the  forest  portions  of  Peru,  and  when- 
ever there  is  a  scarcity  of  fresh  meat,  the  labourers  are  exposed 
to  contract  an  illness  they  call  Opilaaon  (chlorosis  or  obstruc- 
tion) ;  a  species  of  antemia  or  want  of  the  plastic  matter  of  the 
blood,  manifesting  itself  in  paleness  of  the  countenance,  dis- 
coloration of  the  gums,  loss  of  strength,  and  at  times  by 
general  swelling  (anasarca).  The  labourer  attacked  with  this 
disease  cannot  work  at  any  employment. 

The  fiirm  of  San  Jose  is  the  last  civili.ved  settlement 
before  reaching  the  country  peopled  by  savages  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Caravaya,  consequently  it  is  exposed  to  be  attacked 
and  destroyed  by  these  barbarous  neighbours ;  indeed,  the 
Chunchos  Indians  have  invaded  the  farm  and  killed  peojile. 
A  few  years  since,  a  i)arty  of  savages  came  and  encamped  at 
a  small  station  named  Cayapi,  half  a,  league  from  San  Jose', 
with  the  intention  of  assaulting  the  latter ;  but  a  gun  casually 
fired  off  put  them  to  so  rapid  a  flight  that  they  left  their  bows 
and  arrows  on  the  road.  In  1851,  when  Don  Andres  Richerte 
was  administrator,  the  Chunchos  came  to  San  Josd  and  killed 
a  woman.  In  1862  they  made  another  attack,  and  killed  with 
an  arrow  a  labourer  named  Basilio  Zarate. 

The  Indians  who  descend  to  work  at  the  hacienda  of  San 
Josd  hold  the  savages  in  great  fear,  and  suppose  every  now  and 
then  they  hear  the  cries  of  the  Chunchos  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  or  see  the  smoke  of  their  fir:s ;  indeed,  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  labourers  are  obtained  to  work  on  the  farm. 

Being  desirous  to  ascertain  the  exact  point  where  the  San 
Gavan  entered  the  river  Inambari,  I  endeavoured  to  find 
among  the  labourers  of  San  Josii  some  who  had  the  courage  to 
accompany  me.  ^Vith  much  difficulty  I  obtained  Indians  to 
convey  what  was  necessary,  and  a  youth  named  Don  Juan  de 
Mata  Riquehne,  who  had  been  administrator  of  the  hacienda, 
volunteered  to  accompany,  and  share  the  sufierings  of  every 
sort  to  be  encountered  in  so  hazardous  an  exijedition.  Those 
only  who  have  explored  the  dense  forests  of  Peru,  in  so  broken 
a  country  as  this  of  Caravaya,  can  form  an  idea  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  present  themselve.s.  In  our  case  was  to  be  added 
the  risk  of  meeting  a  party  of  the  savages  who  live  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

I  left  San  Jose'  on  the  7th  of  September,  taking  provisions 
for  fifteen  days.  Marching  on  foot  by  a  narrow  jiath,  which 
continues  only  to  the  little  abandoned  farm  of  Cayapi,  half  a 
league  distant,  we  passed,  on  starting,  the  river  Chaquiraayo, 
which  had  but  little  water. 

The  road  runs  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  which  at 
this  point  has  a  strong  current,  and  forms  large  waves.  Among 
the  trees  I  observed  were  the  Cinchona  purpurea,  Pav.,  and 
the  useful  Carludovica  palmata,  R.  and  P.,  from  the  tender 
leaves  of  which  is  prepared  tlie  material  of  which  the  Guaya- 
quil hats  are  made.  This  plant  has  dilTerent  names,  according 
to  where  it  is  found  in  Peru ;  in  Caravaya  it  is  called  ramo. 

Half  a  league's  distance  is  Cayapi.  There  are  no  resi- 
dents, but  a  cocal,tix\A  a  thatched  habitation  for  its  owner  at  the 
time  of  the  cocoa  harvest,  which  is  called  the  Mita.  On  leaving 
Cayapi  all  trace  of  a  route  disappears.  At  a  few  steps'  distance 
a  laige  streani  is  crossed,  then  the  shore  of  the  main  river  is 
folk)wed.  We  had  not  gone  m::ny  furlongs  when  a  great 
obstacle  presented  itself  which  completely  impeded  our  march; 
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there  was  an  end  to  level  ground,  and  the  river  washed  the 
base  of  a  high  barranco,  or  escarped  naked  rock. 

The  river  being  wide  and  not  fordable,  it  was  impossible 
to  cross  to  the  other  side,  and  we  had  no  help  but  to  climb  the 
jirecipice.  Two  of  the  Indians,  who  were  old  Peruvian  bark- 
hunters,  and  accustomed  to  such  obstacles,  began  to  construct 
a  ladder  of  branches  of  trees.  All  laid  down  their  loads  and 
shared  in  the  labour ;  some  cutting  with  their  cutlasses  the  long 
pieces  for  the  sides,  others  the  short  ones  for  the  steps,  while 
others,  again,  sought  for  lianas  called  mora,  to  serve  as  ropes 
to  bind  the  ladder  together.  In  a  moment  the  ujjrights  were 
placed  in  position,  the  first  steps  were  then  fixed,  and  climbing 
on  this  the  others  were  tied,  one  after  .another,  until  the  ladder 
was  completed.  But  as  the  precipice  was  very  high,  and  the 
ladder  did  not  reach  its  summit,  it  was  directed  to  an  over- 
hanging ledge  of  rock.  The  Indians  climbed  the  first  ladder, 
taking  materials  up  to  make  a  second,  which  should  reach  to 
the  top — a  perilous  operation.  The  Indians  loaded  them- 
selves, and  began  fearlessly  to  climb  by  hands  and  feet ;  we 
follov/ed,  and  got  safely  to  the  top.  We  then  continued  our 
route  through  the  forest,  by  a  declivity  so  steep  that  we  were  in 
danger  of  sliding  off  into  the  river.  We  made  but  one  league 
to-day,  passing  the  night  on  the  shore  of  the  river  San  Gavan. 
As  a  protection  from  the  rains  during  the  night,  the  Indians 
constructed  a  mmada,  or  hut  of  branches,  covering  it  with 
any  leaves  tluy  found  at  hand,  e\cn  making  it  water-tight.  It  is 
astonishing  to  observe  the  dexterity  with  which  they  construct 
tlk  ramadas ;  accustomed  to  deal  with  nature,  they  know 
how  to  ke  advantiige  of  everything.  The  forrsls  if'ford  all 
they  iL  (Uire.  They  are  thatched  in  Caravaya  with  the  leaves 
of  a  palm  called  C.""?),  a  species  of  Iriartea,  which  they  split 
longitudinally  down  their  leaf-stalks,  placing  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  ends  u  some  (over  tli  bases  of  others,  like 
a  roof  of  slates.  In  nearly  all  the  forest-,  of  Peru,  they  gene- 
rally use  the  leaves  of  the  Ihytekphas  nuia; ,  ,irpa ;  but  in 
Caravaya  this  palm  is  not  known,  so  the  Cam,  ,s  substituted. 
The  thatch  being  laid  on,  the  ground  is  strewed  with  the 
same  leaves,  which  serve  as  a  be  '  md  keep  the  traveller  from 
the  damp  earth. 

We  continued  our  march,  followin:,'  the  course  of  the  river, 
without  diverging  much  from  it ;  but,  as  '  ground  was  very 
broken,  we  kept  as  much  as  possible  to  <\,^  very  brink  of  the 
river ;  when,  however,  any  obstacle  r  uted  itself,  we  Iwd  to 
enter  the  forest,  the  Indians  first  with  their  machetes  opening 
the  WMy.  After  going  half  a  league,  another  steep  cliff  was 
encountered,  and  the  same  S)steni  of  ladders  was  resorted  to, 
descending  to  the  river,  when  our  march  for  a  few  furlongs  was 
to  the  north. 

The  geological  formation  is  slate,  in  some  places  visible  in 
nearly  vertical  layers.  Vegetation  is  exuberant,  and  the 
branches  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  so  interlaced  that  they  form 
a  thick  net-work,  requiring  the  cutlass  to  clear  a  path.  Many 
species  of  Urostigma  and  Plurmacosy(ea  throw  out  roots 
which,  coming  down  from  elevated  branches  to  the  ground, 
throw  out  other  roots,  and  these  become  so  many  trunks ;  one 
plant  thus  at  times  covers  a  large  space  of  ground,  presenting 
itself  under  the  most  capricious  fornT--.  Many  species  of  the 
same  genus,  Urosli/;mii,  are  usefiil ;  some,  known  under  the 
name  of  layo,  have  a  strong  fibnjus  bark,  which  is  made  into 
ropes  by  the  Indians  ;  others  produce  Jibe,  or  india-rubber. 
There  are   inntmierable  species  of  palms,   tree-fe  is,  canes, 


Caro/iias,  Erythriims,  Cclrclas,  Olmclias.     They  grow  so  near  ' 
to  each  other  that  the  branches  interlace  and  form  a  compact 
thatch,  difiicult  for  the  sun's  rays  to  penetrate  ;  thus,  in  some 
places,  our  m.'irch  was  in  darkness. 

Next  day  we  arrived  on  the  shores  of  the  river  Pii|uitiii, 
which  in  the  dry  season  has  but  little  water,  but  is  unford.ible 
during  freshets.  The  sand  of  this  river  is  aiuiferous,  and, 
higher  up,  works  were  commenced  having  for  their  object  to  give 
the  water  another  course,  so  as  to  extract  gold  from  the  bed 
with  greater  fa(  ility.  Don  .\gustin  Arragon,  owner  of  the  farm 
of  San  Jose,  having  discovered  the  remains  of  these  worksi 
was  induced  to  continue  the  search  for  gold  in  this  river;  but,  ' 
in  conse<|uence  of  the  great  difficulties  that  presented  them- 
selves and  the  little  profit,  the  work  was  discontimied.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  river  Piciuitiri  contains  gold  ;  for  my 
followers,  h.aving  washed  some  of  the  sand,  took  out  partii  les 
of  the  metal.  We  then  forded  the  Piciuitiri  near  to  its  jumtion 
with  the  San  Gavan,  which  here  runs  nearly  east  and  west. 
After  a  quarter  of  a  league's  march  v/e  entered  land  covered 
with  spiny  shrubs,  so  close  to  each  other  that  they  opposed  an 
impenetrable  barrier,  and  it  <  '  t  us  much  trouble  ami  time  to 
get  through  this  vegetable  w 

No  sooner  had  we  got  ■  i  ii  .i  this  sort  of  trap,  when  a  dan- 
gerous pass  presented  itself,  whiie  a  portion  of  ,i  mountain  had 
fallen  into  the  river,  with  all  its  load  <;f  soil  ai\d  vegetation; 
the  incline  by  which  we  had  to  descend  hid  a  layer  of  yellow 
mud  with  stones,  which  gave  way  under  the  pressure  of  the 
feet.  We  felt  thankful  when  we  had  got  over  this  dangerous 
spot. 

A  few  steps  in  advaii'  the  groiuid  was  deeply  cut  by  a 
ravine,  the  stre.mi  of  which  ran  into  the  main  river  at  our  feet. 
The  mountain  here  formed  a  nearly  per|)endicular  wall,  which 
put  a  bar  to  our  progress.  I'liere  was  no  remedy  but  to  slide 
down  to  tin-  shore  as  well  as  we  could,  by  the  help  of  ropes, 
and  to  lay  hold  of  the  nots  of  small  plants  that  grew  out  of 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  suffering  from  falls  and  scrati  lies. 
We  continued  by  the  river-side,  crossing  the  stream,  but  soon 
saw  that  we  had  got  from  bad  to  worse.  In  a  few  fiirlongs 
there  was  another  precipice,  at  the  base  of  which  ran  the  river 
with  a  powerful  current.  Worn  out  and  disheartened  by  this 
day's  painful  march,  the  sight  of  tliis  new  obstacle  would  have 
induced  us  to  remain  had  there  been  space  to  lay  ouiselves 
down.  ^Iy  companions  had  not  the  strength  or  courage  to 
prep.are  ladders  so  as  to  get  over  the  cliff:  perceiving,  however, 
that  at  a  short  distance  in  advance  the  river  shore  was  .satis- 
factory, we  determined  to  pass  the  barrier  in  some  way  or 
other,  by  clinging  to  the  angi'":  of  rocks  and  bushes  that  grew 
in  crevices. 

It  was  a  strange  spectacle,  a  party  of  weary  travellers,  loadecl 
with  provisions  and  crawling  along  the  face  of  a  nearly  vertical 
rock,  holding  on  by  feet  and  hands  to  the  smallest  object  of 
•suijport.  The  turbulent  river  ran  below,  ready  to  engiilpli  the 
unfortunate  one,  should  the  Ir.igile  supjwrt  give  way  Kor  my 
own  p.art,  perceiving  above  me  many  bushes  and  small  trees,  I 
managed  to  gain  them  ;  and  then,  performing  a  true  arboreal 
journey,  I  jiassed,  but  not  without  diffnidty,  from  branch  to 
branr:h,  monkey-like,  and  in  thceu'lgot  to  the  level  river  shore. 
We  continued  our  journey  fc;r  about  a  (piarter  of  a  le.iguc 
to  a  favourable  spot,  where  we  rested  for  the  night,  having 
m.ide  only  two  leagues  this  day. 

Next  day  we  arrived  at  the  shores  of  a  ra[)id  river,  called 
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by  the  casfanlleros  San  Trifon,  which  gave  us  some  trouble  to 
ford.  Once  on  the  other  side,  our  course  was  towards  the 
east.  A  little  further  onward  our  march  was  north  and  north- 
north-east  by  the  shore  of  the  river.  In  advance  we  crossed 
a  small  arm  of  the  San  Gavan,  so  as  to  continue  our  route  on 
an  island,  after  which  we  returned  to  the  shore  of  the  river. 
Here  the  great  river  flows  through  a  narrow  pass  of  naked 
rock,  but  of  the  same  elevation  on  either  side  ;  a  bridge  could 
be  easily  constructed  here— the  width  of  the  river  is  some 
forty  yards.  Continuing  our  route  through  the  forest  for  some 
furlongs,  we  saw  in  advance  a  gleam  of  light  through  the  foliage, 
and  very  soon  afterwards  came  suddenly  on  an  open  space, 
where  we  saw  before  us  a  spacious  horizon.  We  had  come 
unexpectedly  on  a  broad  quebrada,  and  at  our  feet  flowed  the 
great  river  Inambari.  A  feeling  of  contentment  was  expe- 
rienced by  all  at  finding  ourselves  so  unexpectedly  on  the 
banks  of  this  river,  which  had  cost  us  so  much  trouble  and 
privation  to  arrive  at. 

The  river  San  Gavan  at  the  point  of  confluence  nms  from 
south-south-west  to  north-north-east,  and  the  Inambari  from 
south-east  to  north-west.  In  the  angle  formed  by  the  two 
rivers  the  rock  is  of  slate,  which  is  the  dominant  formation 
in  the  province  of  Caravaya,  but  at  this  point  the  strata  are 
nearly  horizontal. 

The  water  of  the  river  Inambari  is  muddier  than  that  of 
the  San  Gavan,  and  at  the  junction  the  Inambari  is  more  than 
200  yards  in  width.  The  velocity  of  the  current  for  some  dis- 
tance above  the  ronili'ence,  at  the  time  I  visited  it,  was  two 
leagues  an  hour.  At  the  point  of  junction  the  rivers  are  1,570 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Although  the  Inambari  at  this 
point  is  not  easily  navigable,  on  account  of  its  strong  current. 


nevertheless  grave  difficulties  do  not  present  themselves  except 
a  little  lower  down,  where  large  waves  are  produced  by  the 
meeting  of  the  two  currents.  Navigation  might  be  established 
for  vessels  of  light  draught. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Inambari,  until  it  unites 
with  the  river  Madre  de  Dios  of  the  forests  of  Cuzco,  has  no 
falls,  neither  a  sharp  incline ;  because,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  San  Gavan  and  Inambari,  the 
mountains  become  lower,  until  they  nearly  disappear  further  in 
the  interior.  The  elevation  of  the  same  point  aoove  the  level 
of  the  sea,  as  before  stated,  being  1,570  feet,  and  that  of  the 
Madre  de  Dios,  according  to  the  observations  of  Lieutenant 
Gibbon  of  the  United  States  Navy,  made  in  185 1,  at  the  point 
of  junction  with  the  Piiiipifii,  being  1,377  feet,  there  results  a 
difference  of  193  feet  for  distance,  which,  according  to  my  cal- 
culations— bearing  in  mind  the  numerous  bends  described  by 
these  rivers  in  their  course — cannot  be  less  than  twenty-five  to 
thirty  leagues,  equivalent  to  a  fall  of  eight  feet  per  league,  sup- 
posing that  the  Inambari  joins  the  Madre  de  Dios  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  point  measured  by  Lieutenant  Gibbon. 

All  authors,  up  to  the  present  time,  who  have  written  on 
the  Inambari  ard  Madre  de  Dios,  have  believed  that  these 
rivers  form  the  head-waters  of  the  Purus  ;  but  it  is  now  beyond 
doubt  that  the  river  Madre  de  Dios,  united  with  the  Inambari, 
takes  the  combined  waters  into  the  river  Madeira.  The  solu- 
tion of  this  important  hydrographical  problem  we  owe  to  the 
unfortunate  Don  iv.ustino  Maldonado,  of  Tarapoto,  in  Peni, 
who  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  hazardous  navigation  of  the  Madre 
de  Dios.  This  fact  being  probably  unknown  in  F.urope,  I  will 
give  (in  the  next  Part)  a  short  account  of  Maldonado's  voyage, 
as  it  is  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 
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The  great  monntaii-i  systems  of  Central  Asia  possess  extreme 
interest.  In  other  regions  we  find  chains  of  moui.lains  of 
great  elevation,  forming  distinct  barriers  and  well-defined 
watersheds  ;  such  is  the  character  of  the  ranges  of  Europe, 
and  of  most  other  parts  of  the  world  wherever  they  have  been 
explored.  Between  the  Altai  on  the  north,  and  the  Himalaya 
on  the  south,  tlie  mi|)  of  Asia  is  still  far  from  being  omplcie; 
enough,  however,  is  known  to  indicate  that  the  mountain 
.systems  do  not  consist  of  ranges  properly  so  c;il'ed,  but  of 
raised  plateaux  of  great  height,  flanked  by  mount  ins  mostly 
equalling  those  of  the  Himalaya  in  m.agnitudc  ;  lut,  strange  to 
say,  forming  no  decided  watershed,  as  the  rivn  .  wliich  rise  in 
them  flow  ui  opposite  directions  on  the  same  plateau,  within 
sight  of  each  other,  not  as  an  occasional  phenomenon,  as  in 
other  mount-iin-valleys,  nor  even  in  a  straight  line,  but  with 
many  turnings  and  windings,  before  they  finally  select"  a  defi- 
nite direction.  This,  at  least,  is  the  cli,aracter  of  the  Bolor 
T.igh,  and  probably  .also  (jf  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  Among  the 
most  important  of  these  stepi)es  north  of  Thibet  are  the  Pamir 
Steppe,  where  the  Oxus  rises  in  'wo  or  three  lakes ;  and  the 
Alai  Steppe,  where  the  Jaxartes  finds  its  origin  in  the  glaciers 


that  descend  from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  As  the  Rus- 
sian traveller,  Fedchenko,  whose  narrative  of  explorations  in 
this  direction  we  are  about  to  present  to  our  readers,  did  not 
penetrate  quite  so  far  as  the  Pamir,  we  shall  preface  our  re- 
ni.arks  with  some  observations  upon  that  steppe. 

The  first  European  who  ever  visited  the  Pamir  was  Marco 
Polo,  wlio  states  that  this  region  was  said  to  be  the  highest  in  the 
world ;  that  the  plain  was  a  desert  of  twelve  days'  journey  in 
extent;  and  that  there  existed  upon  it  a  lake  lying  between  two 
mountains,  with  a  fine  river  flowing  out  of  it.  The  accounts  of 
later  travellers  fully  confirm  these  assertions.  The  elevation  of 
Lake  Sisi-kul  is  estimated  by  Captain  John  Wood,  who  visited 
it  in  1838,  as  .about  15,600  feet.*  There  is  a  po[)ular  belief 
current  in  the  neighbourliood  that  the  lake  has  two  outlets,  one 
west,  which  forms  the  source  of  the  Oxus ;  and  the  other  east, 
into  one  of  the  rivers  wliich  flow  through  Kashgar.  Yule,  in 
his  edition  of  Marco  Polo,  remarks  that  "  the  story  of  an 
eastern  outflow  from  the  lake  is  no  doubt  legend  ;"  but  "  from 

•  The  greater  part  of  the  Rimir  prob.-il)ly  lies  liigher ;  for  i6,ocx}  feet  is 
no  unusual  lieight  for  Tibetan  plateaux,  and  the  accounts  given  of  the 
Tamir  imply  a  greater  elevation. 
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what  we  now  know  of  the  ill-defined  watersheds  of  this  region 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  (luite  impossible."* 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Fedchenko's  explorations,  which  were 
undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Moscow  Society,  called 
"  Die  Freundc  der  Naturkunde."  His  jjarty  consisted  of  six 
Russians,  inclusive  of  himself  and  one  lady.  They  started  7'id 
Khojend  and  Machram  to  Khokand. 

Khojend  is  described  as  a  most  flourishing  town,  concen- 
trating all  the  most  important  branches  of  industry  of  the  dis- 
trict, silk,  cotton,  weaving,  dyeing,  &c.      It  is  situ.atcd  on  the 
Syr-Daria,  or  Jaxartes,  possesses 
a  fine   climate,   an   industrious 
population, and  coal-fields ;  and  is 
sufficiently  near  to  the  wealthy 
town  of  Khokand   to  make  a 
good  use  of  these  ,  dvantages. 

From  Khojend  the  travellers 
proceeded  to  Khokand,  where 
on  June  12th,  187 1,  they  were 
favoured  with  an  audience  of 
the  Khan.  The  travellers  visited 
him  in  his  palace.  He  simply 
looked  over  the  official  letter 
which  Fedchenko  had  handed 
to  him,  and  remarked,  "  Yakslii" 
(good),  by  which  he  expressed 
approval  of  his  journey.  The 
Russians  were  then  shown  over 
part  of  the  palace ;  were  pre- 
sented with  dresses  of  honour, 
and  then  returned  to  their 
lodgings. 

On  the  following  day  Fed- 
chenko made  'nquiries  as  to 
their  proposed  journey.  He  was 
told  that  the  Terek-dawan  Pass 
was  dangerous,  because  a  Kash- 
gar  piquet  was  stationed  on  the 
other  side,  but  he  determined  to 
venture  in  that  direction  as  far 
as  he  found  jiracticable. 

In  Khokand  and  Charku  are 
paper  manufactories,  which  are  naturally  very  infrc(iuent   in 
Central  Asia. 

The  Khan  furnished  the  travellers  with  an  escort  of  seven 
Chigits,  under  a  captain,  or  Kara'-ul  Beg,  named  Abdu-Karim, 
and  gave  them  also  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  governors 
of  all  the  principal  towns  in  his  Khanate,  commanding  that  the 
Russians  should  be  received  cvcry«here  as  guests,  and  that  no 
one  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  them,  or  allow  tlie 
nomadic  tribes  to  attack  them.  To  this  letter  the  Khan  affixed 
his  own  seal. 

On  the  17th  June,  the  party  started  on  the  road  to  Ispara, 
and  spent  the  first  night  at  the  village  of  Yaijjan,  near  which  is 
the  rari'at  (caravanserai)  of  Karini  Diwan.  The  view  from 
this  point  down  the  valley  as  far  as  Ferghana  is  delightful. 
Gardens  and  fields  in  the  most  flourishing  state  of  cultivation 
meet  the  eye  everywhere,  as  far  as  Khokand  and  the  Syr  Oaria. 

•  Shaw  was  told  that  there  were  i;iv  lakes,  Ixilh  calleil  Karakul,  0110 
of  which  discharges  .ast,  and  the  uther  west,  which  i.-,  the  iiiusl  i)rul>a1ile 
explanation  of  the  native  1  ejxirt. 


The  only  i  iicultivated  ground  to  be  seen  is  a  small  streak  along 
the  foot  of  the  low  conglomerate  hills.  This  fertility  is  due  to 
the  abundance  of  ya/yd's  (canals),  which  are  supplied  from  the 
mountain-streams. 

At  the  niaui/,  however,  the  cultivated  district  ends,  and  the 
road  turns  into  the  broad  ravine  of  Lakkon-Dagan.  Throtigh 
this,  a  cart-road  leads  to  Ispara.  It  is  sometimes  hemmed  in 
between  rocks,  but  is  quite  jiraclicable  as  far  as  the  town  ;  and 
I  the  travellers  met  many  iirhis  (two-wheeled  carts)  returning 
from  the  bazaar  at  Ispara.     Tiie  only  disadvantage  of  the  road 

is  that  it  has  no  water  for  a  dis- 
tance of  sixteen  miles.  The 
hills  are  composed  of  conglo- 
merate, tertiary  limestone,  anil 
gypsum;  there  are  large  i|uariies 
of  alabaster,  which  is  conveyed 
to  Khokand,  and  millstones  are 
also  obtained  here.  Some  in- 
conspicuous sail  springs  trickle 
down  from  the  lulls. 

Isjiara,  and  the  neighbotuiiig 
villages  of  C'hilga/y,  Kuljkent, 
and  Lakkon,  are  situated  in  an 
extensive  valley,  hing  east  and 
west,  anil  alreai!  runsiilerably 
elevated  above  the  Khokand 
steppe. 

Ispara  is  a  i)lace  of  \\<<  great 
antiquity.  The  most  ancient 
building  consists  of  the  ruins  of 
a  large  inosiiue  of  baked  liriiks. 
The  inhabitants  ascribe  this 
building  to  Abdul-Khan.  The 
town  was  fornurly  called  Asferah, 
and  this  name  was  ai]plied  to 
the  whole  mnuntain  range  (As- 
ferah Tagh  of  Iluniliiililt). 

The  cart-road  ends  at  Isjiara, 
and  the  path  runs  twelve   miles 
farther,    through    a   broad    pic- 
turesque   ravine     into    a    long 
valley  lying  east  and  west,  where 
the  villages  of  Charku  and  Ssur  are  situated.     Through  this 
ravine,  which  is  intersected  by  the  river  Ispara,  we  arrive  at 
another  long  valley,  and  the  village  of  Varuch. 

The  ground  on  each  side  rises  in  terraces,  or  long  steps,  on 
which  the  villages  lie,  and  which  are  separated  by  rows  of  bare 
rocky  hills  of  no  great  elevation.  Some  idea  of  the  relative 
heights  of  the  terraces  may  be  formed  by  the  following  istimate: 
height  of  the  steppe  of  Khokand,  1,100  feet;  of  the  terraces  of 
Ispara,  2,200  feet;  of  Charku,  3,500  feet;  of  V.inich,  4,600 
feet. 

Vanich  is  the  last  Kishlak,  or  winter  village  ;  higher  up 
on  the  hills  are  fields  belonging  to  its  inhabilants,  the  T.ijiks, 
and  above  these  are  the  .summer  pastures  (vaiAr)  of  the  Kirghis. 
Kipchak  Kirghis  wander  over  these  hills. 

Fedchenko  visited  Kipchak- Vaila,  the  summer  encauqunent 
of  a  KiiJchak/wy'tv/or  chief,  named  Katta-.Vit  Moluiinined  Meg. 
The  road  thence  leads  from  Varuch,  along  the  ravine  Hoja- 
Chiburgan  to  the  Jiptyk  Pass,  12,000  feet  high  (barometer 
4853  millim.,  temperature  62^"  Fahr.).    The  ascent  is  frightfully 
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steep,  and  the  Jiptyk  flows  almost  2,500  feet  below  your 
feeL 

The  Jiptyk  is  the  head-stream  of  the  Ispara,  and  the 
excursion  to  its  source  was  very  interesting.  It  issues  from  a 
glacier  about  five  miles  from  the  chief's  encampment.  This 
glacier  commences  in  the  shape  of  a  vast  and  somewhat  oval 
circus,  wliich  trends  away  parallel  with  the  main  ridge  of  the 
snow  mountains,  and  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  masses  of 
rock,  which  allow  a  narrow  passage  (about  '.h'-ee-quarters  of 
a  verst  broad)  for  the  ice-stream.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the 
circus,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  five  miles  between  the 
highest  points.  Its  southern  extremity  is  bounded  by  eight 
peaks,  about  18,000  or  19,000  feet  high.  The  lowest  point 
between  them  cannot  be  much  under  14,000  feet.  From  the 
space  between  the  peaks,  vast  glaciers,  with  their  side  moraines, 
flow  down  into  the  circus.  These  become  intermediate  moraines 
on  the  main  glacier. 

Fedchcnko  crossed  the  glacier  at  a  point  where  it  is 
about  12,000  feet  high;  and  seven  rows  of  stones  were  easily 
to  be  counted.  The  surface  of  the  glacier  was  here  intersected 
by  many  little  streams,  and  covered  with  a  thin  sheet  of  rough 
ice.  lioneath  lay  greenish  ice  full  of  little  bubbles  (true  glacier- 
ice).  Numerous  stones  of  all  sizes  were  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  the  glacier,  which  rested  on  pillars  of  ice,  looking 
like  tubes.  Under  these  were  abundance  of  glacier  fleas 
(JPot/i/ra). 

Ivower  down,  the  moraines  lose  their  regularity,  run  together, 
and  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  glacier  with  stones.  The 
lower  extremi'v  of  the  ice-stream  descends  as  far  as  10,000 
feet,  and  formerly  extended  further.  The  terminal  moraine  lies 
like  a  semicircular  stone  wall,  about  twenty-five  fathoms  from 
the  present  extremity  of  the  glacier,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the 
ravine  two  tiers  of  nioraines  rise  over  the  terminal  moraine, 
which  indicate  the  former  presence  of  side  moraines.  The 
upper  tier  lies  at  a  height  of  thirty  fathoms  above  the  bed  of 
the  valley.  The  present  glacier  is  only  twelve  fathoms  broad 
at  its  extremity.  Stones  are  almost  continually  falling  from  its 
edges,  and  adding  to  the  terminal  moraine. 

It  is  evident  from  the  abundance  of  plants  which  grow 
among  the  stones  of  the  moraine  that  the  glacier  has  long  since 
retreated.  The  brook  is  formed  of  three  branches.  The  middle 
branch  issues  from  under  the  glacier ;  the  other  two  rush  from 
clefts  in  the  glacier  two  miles  above  its  extremity,  forming 
cascades.  They  flow  from  the  edges  of  the  glacier,  and  dis- 
appear occasionally  under  the  ice  or  the  side  moraines. 

Fedchenko  named  tlie  glacier  and  the  highest  peak  after 
M.  Sclii.irof,  the  president  of  the  society  for  which  he  was 
travelling. 

Lower  down,  the  Jiptyk  receives  some  small  brooks,  and 
takes  the  name  Kerc'ushin.  Below  the  town  of  Varuch  it 
unites  with  the  Kshemisli,  and  the  two  form  the  large  river 
Ispara.  On  the  Jiiityk  Pass,  and  near  the  Schurof  glacier, 
Fedchenko  made  a  lich  collection  of  Alpine  plants,  at  a  height 
of  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet.  He  also  noticed  the  Car.igana 
plant,  which  is  very  characteristic  of  the  tira  of  the  Nirym 
district,  but  which  is  not  met  with  in  the  valley  of  Zarafshan. 

After  returning  to  Varuch,  Fedchenko  proceeded  to  Ssoch. 
The  most  interesting  part  of  the  journey  was  the  ravine  of 
Karakul,  which  leads  down  from  the  terrace  of  Varuch  to  that 
of  Charku.  I'rom  Ssix h  the  road  runs  to  Karategin ;  but  in 
conseiiuence  of  a  recent  insurrection  of  the  Kirghis,  it  was 


rendered  so  unsafe  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ssoch  themselves 
could  not  venture  into  the  ravine  through  which  the  road  passes 
soon  after  leaving  the  town. 

Independently  of  political  obstacles,  the  road  is  very  diffi- 
cult. Eight  passes  must  be  crossed,  as  well  as  a  mountuin-lake, 
where  the  traveller  must  pick  his  way  as  best  he  can  through 
the  shallows.  The  Tarak  (comb)  must  also  be  crossed,  which 
is  a  great  glacier,  intersected  with  numerous- cracks.  The  road 
leads  to  the  Karategin  village  of  Varkush,  and  from  thence  Pi'd 
Ssokau  and  Kalniob,  to  Garm. 

Fedchenko  made  a  day's  halt  at  Kishlak  Ssoch.  He  would 
not  have  minded  the  difficulties  of  the  road,  but  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  Kirghis  was  a  bar  to  further  progress,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  select  another  route.  This  was  the  more  difficult 
as  the  Khan  of  Khokand  had  only  protected  him  from  the  dangers 
of  the  Terek-dawan  (Tarik  Pass),  and  had  not  authorised  him 
to  travel  in  the  direction  of  Karategin.  The  main  difficulty 
rested  with  the  Karu'ul  Beg,  Abdu-Karim,  who  had  a  supersti- 
tious terror  of  the  mountains.  While  the  cavalcade  was  passing 
through  the  Karakul  ravine,  from  Varuch  to  Ssoch,  he  was 
muttering  prayers  all  the  time,  and  looking  with  terror  at  the 
overhanging  masses  of  rock. 

In  spite  of  all  the  warnings  of  his  escort,  Fedchenko 
started  from  Ssoch  to  Shahimardan,  on  the  road  to  the  Kara- 
kasuk  Pass.  On  the  way  he  met  with  the  Vus-Basha  (inspector 
of  roads),  in  whose  company  the  party  succeeded  without  diffi- 
culty in  reaching  the  A'uls  at  the  foot  of  the  pass,  and  spent 
the  night  there.* 

The  rivers  Kara-ssu  and  Ak-ssu  unite  at  Shahimardan. 
Thirty  versts  up  the  valley  of  the  Ak-ssu,  is  the  Karakasuk 
Pass.  The  river  is  formed  of  several  small  alpine  streams,  the 
chief  of  which,  the  Alaudin,  is  said  by  the  peoi)le  to  be  a 
glacier  stream,  and  has  the  colour  of  one.  The  pass  is  at  the 
source  of  the  Karakasuk  brook. 

Fedchenko  climbed  up  the  ravine  to  a  height  of  12,000 
feet  Its  upper  end  is  closed  by  an  old  moraine;  and  from 
this  point  the  zigzag  line  of  the  road  can  be  seen  running  along 
the  hills  to  the  left,  covered  with  the  snow  which  had  fallen 
during  the  night.  That  is  the  pass.  Right  and  left  rise  peaks, 
many  of  which  must  be  19,000  or  20,000  feet  high.  The 
snowy  range  does  not  run  exactly  from  east  to  west  at  this  point, 
but  trends  somewhat  towards  the  south. 

During  Fedchenko's  stay  in  Utsh  Kurgan,  he  visited  the 
former  Beg  of  Karategin,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  some  geogra- 
phical information  from  him  concerning  the  district.  Instead 
of  this,  however,  the  Beg  began  reckoning  up  his  ancestral 
roll,  in  order  to  trace  back  his  descent  from  Alexander  the 
Great.  He  stoutly  maintained  the  fact,  but  was  unable  to 
prove  it. 

On  the  30th  of  Ju'y  the  party  reached  Osh,  after  having 
visited  the  southern  end  of  the  Alai  steppe  on  the  borders  of 
Karategin.  This  steppe  is  said  to  be  about  thirteen  miles  broad, 
and  forty  long.  It  runs  from  east-north-east  to  west-south-west, 
and  is  in  the  west  8,000  feet  high,  and  in  the  east  12,000  feet. 
Fedchenko  went  from  Utsh  Kurgan  to  Alai  over  the  pass 
Isfairam,  and  returned  from  Alai  to  Osh  across  the  so-called 
Little  Alai.  The  whole  excursion,  exclusive  of  a  three  days' 
halt  in  Alai,  occupied  fourteen  days  (from  July  17th  to  July 
30th),  during  which  time  he  travelled   147  miles,  about  47 

*  This  is  perhaps  the  place  afterwards  alluded  to  as  Utsh  'lurgan. 
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from  Utsh  Kur^'an  to  Alai,  and   about    loo   from   there  to 
Osh. 

The  two  routes  are  about  equally  difficult.  The  Isfairam 
ravine  is  remarkable  for  its  convenient  pass,  under  12,000  feet, 
and  is  covered  with  smooth  Alpine  meadows.  Hut  the  road 
to  it  as  far  as  Yaila  Tengisbai  is  unusually  stony,  running  over 
fallen  rocks.  The  road  through  the  Little  Alai  is  difficult 
where  the  small  river  Ak-bura,  which  flows  at  first  in  a  westerly 
direction,  rushes  out  to  the  steppe  between  two  parallel  ridges. 
The  opening  through  the  last  range  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Osh  is  so  narrow  and  precipitous,  that  the  road  passes  over  the 
summit  of  the  hill  Kulnart-bel.  Besides  this  pass,  there  are 
two  others  on  the  same  road,  the  Kawuk  and  the  Kordun. 
The  Kawuk  rises  gradually  to  the  height  of  13,000  feet  (baro- 
meter heigh;,  47o'i  millim.;  temperature,  48^°  F.)  and  passes 
over  the  mountain  range  which  separates  the  basins  of  the 
Amu-Daria  and  Syr-Daria.  The  Kordun-bel  is  still  higher, 
and  forms  the  watershed  between  the  small  rivers  Ak  b;;.\i 
(which  flows  into  the  Osh)  and  Isfairam  (which  runs  through 
Utsh  Kurgan).  The  whole  district  of  Little  Alai  {i.e.,  the 
upper  course  of  the  Isfairam  and  Ak-bura)  is  very  high,  and 
the  travellers  spent  three  nights  at  an  elevation  of  10,000 
ftet. 

By  the  name  Alai  is  meant  the  high  plateau  watered  by 
the  Surshab,  the  source  of  the  northern  branch  of  the  Oxus. 
The  river  first  receives  the  name  lower  down  the  valley,  after 
its  junction  with  the  river  Muk,  where  the  district  of  the  Kara- 
tegin  Tajiks  begins.  In  the  upper  district,  where  the  Kirghis 
nomads  dwell,  it  is  called  Kisil-ssu.  Its  water  is  coloured  red, 
which  shows  that  it  rises  in  the  red  loam  of  the  tertiary  forma- 
tion. At  Kurgan  (where  Ismail-Tokssaba,  the  chief  of  the 
Alai  Kirghis  lives),  the  point  where  Fedchenko  visited  the 
steppe,  it  is  about  ten  versts  broad,  and  8,000  feet  high. 
Towards  the  east  it  becomes  broader,  and  as  there  are  no 
hills  in  that  direction,  it  appears  like  an  interminable  steppe 
lying  between  mountains,  and  growing  broader  in  the  distance. 
It  does  not  lie  exactly  east  and  west,  but  inclines  somewhat 
towards  the  north. 

The  Alai  plateau  is  bounded  by  enormous  mountains, 
very  much  higher  than  those  of  the  northern  extremity,  which 
Fedchenko  calls  the  Trans-Alai  Mountains.  Although  the 
snow-line  is  not  under  14,000  feet,  the  snow  region  is  so  exten- 
sive that  these  mountains  in  summer  present  the  same  appear- 
ance as  those  near  Tashkent  in  the  month  of  March.  The 
more  moderate  heights  cannot  be  reckoned  as  lower  than 
18,000  or  19,000  feet;  the  peaks  rise  higher,  and  some  of 
them  probably  attain  to  a  height  of  25,000  feet,  or  four  miles 
high.  The  mountains  of  all  Turkistan  have  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  their  imposing  appearance. 

The  officious  anxiety  of  the  Khokand  escort  for  their  lives 
prevented  Fedchenko  from  penetrating  into  one  of  the  ravines 
of  these  mountains.  These  ravines,  from  which  flow  tribu- 
taries of  the  Kisil-ssu,  are  not  deep ;  and  Altynin-Dara,  oppo- 
site Kurgan-tokssaba,  is  the  only  ravine  of  considerable  length. 
It  is  a  day's  jcumey  (17  to  20  miles  long).  Salt  is  found  in  it 
(hence  the  name  of  the  river  which  nms  through  it,  Tuk-ssu), 
and  it  leads  to  the  gold-producing  river,  Muk-ssu),  which  already 
lies  within  the  bounda.ies  of  Karategin;  and  from  thence 
further  to  Shignan  and  Darwas. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  this  mountain  -  .nge  is  a  pass,  which 
leads  into  Sarykol,  a  province  of  Kashgar,  and  still  further 


cast  is  the  Taimuriin,  a  pass  which  leads  to  Kaslig:',r  itself. 
The  other  pans  of  the  mountains  were  rejiresented  to  I'ed- 
chenko  as  impassable,  and  he  was  also  toUl  that  the  three 
passes  were  extremely  difficult,  and  only  used  by  fiii;itives  and 
thieves.  Nevertheless,  the  sources  of  the  river  .ire  celebrated 
for  their  beautiful  willows.  There  are  the  summer  encamp- 
ments, where  almost  the  entire  Kirghis  population  of  the  Alai 
plateau,  and  many  Kirghis  who  have  their  winter  stations  in 
the  valley  of  Khokand,  congregate.  The  Alai  plateau,  where 
Fedchenko  visited  it,  resembles  a  winter  meadow,  or  Kstau. 
As  far  as  vegetable  and  animal  life  is  concerned,  it  has  a 
decidedly  steppe  character.  Even  such  birds  as  are  jieciiliarly 
characteristic  of  the  steppes,  such  as  the  Ganga  {Pterocles 
arenarius)  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kurgan- 
tokssaba.  The  Kirghis  sow  both  barley  and  wheat,  and  there 
are  also  clover-fields,  which  are  reaped  twice  in  the  year.  The 
climate  of  the  Alai  cannot,  therefore,  be  very  severe.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  the  winters  are  very  snowy,  and  that  the 
snow  reaches  to  the  waists  of  the  inhabitants.  All  the  fields 
which  Fedchenko  saw  were  flat  and  irrigated.  No  trees  are 
planted,  and  wild  trees  are  very  uncommon.  The  hills  are 
very  poor  in  wood,  and  the  mountain-chains  enclosing  the  Alai 
plateau  seem  perfectly  without  forests.  Juniper  bushes  are 
met  with  here  and  there,  but  never  grow  to  any  great  height. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  in  the  ravines  of  the  northern 
slopes  the  woody  region  extends  to  above  1 1,000  feet. 

Considerable  additions  to  Fedchenko's  natural  history 
collections  were  made  at  Alai ;  and  in  particular,  he  obtained 
a  small  kind  of  trout  in  the  brook  of  Kisil-ssu,  the  first  repre- 
sentative of  the  Salimmida  which  has  been  met  with  in 
Turkistan.  The  excursion  has  also  produced  interesting 
geographical  results.  It  has  fixed  the  position  of  the  water- 
shed between  the  Jaxartes  and  Oxus,  and  has  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  northern  source  of  the  latter  river,  and  the 
gigantic  Trans-Alai  mountains,  somewhere  behind  which  must 
lie  the  celebrated  Pamir  steppe.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Alai 
call  it  Pamil,  and  distinguish  between  Pamil-kalanj  and  Pamil- 
hurd  (the  Great  and  the  Little  Pamir*).  They  say  that  the 
plateau  is  a  very  extensive  flat  plain,  and  so  high  that  the  Alai 
Kirghis  are  unable  to  live  there  on  account  of  the  rarefied  .iir. 
Fedchenko  could  not  obtain  definite  information  as  to  the 
exact  direction  of  Pamil-kalanj,  because  the  inhabitants  of  .Mai 
have  no  intercourse  with  those  of  Shignan,  which  is  inhabited 
by  "Shiga"  (Shiitest)  or  Alyparasen  (heretics).  'I'he  un- 
explored district  in  which  Pamir-kalanj  must  lie  is  coinjiara- 
tively  not  very  extensive,  as  the  jjoint  where  Fedchenko 
visited  the  Kisil-ssu  is  only  about  160  miles  from  Wood's  Lake, 
Sarikul  (Victoria),  which  is  about  the  distance  between 
Tashkent  and  Saniarcand. 

On  the  7th  of  August  Fedchenko's  party  started  from 
Osh,  along  the  c.iravan  road  leading  to  Gulysha.  They  were 
attended  by  a  party  of  the  inhabitants  of  Osh  armed  with 
matchlocks  and  sabres.  There  is  a  road  for  carts  as  far  as  the 
small  settlement  of  Moda,  about  seven  miles  from  Osh.  On 
the  third  day  Gulysha  w.is  reached,  after  passing  Lang.ar  and 
the  small  lake  of  Kuplankul.  The  road  leads  over  foot-hills, 
and  crosses  two  passes  (about  7,000  feet  high).  Fed(  henko 
left  Gulysha  on  the  loth  of  August,  and  started  for  Usgent. 

•  It  was  the  I.ittlc  I'.imir  wliich  was  visited  l)y  VVofxt. 
t  A   sect  of  Miih.inimcil.ins  who  reverence  Ali,   Mulmmmcil's  cousin, 
more  tlun  Mulhinimcd  himself. 
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He  was  enabled  to  ascertain  that  Gulysha,  the  road  to  Terek 
Dawan,  and  the  pass  itself  are  not  in  the  valley  of  the  Syr- 
Daria,  as  was  hitherto  supposed,  but  in  that  of  the  Kurshab, 
a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  Syr  on  the  left.  The  pass  is 
about  seven  miles  further  west,  and  about  twenty  furthei  north, 
than  it  is  marked  on  the  maps.  'I'he  pass  of  Terek-Dawan  can 
only  be  used  in  winter,  for  it  is  so  stony  that  it  does  not  become 
a  i)racticable  road  till  the  snow  has  filled  up  the  holes  and 
smoothed  over  all  the  inequalities.  In  summer,  travellers 
avoid  the  'I'erek-Dawan,  and  go  over  some  other  pass  to  ISash- 
Alai ;  the  caravans  to  Kashgar  generally  choose  the  Shart- 
Dawan  as  the  most  convenient;  they  ascend  from  Alai  to  the 
pass  Tau-Murum,  and  soon  arrive  at  Tokai-Basha,  in  the  road 
which  descends  from  Tcrek-Dawan. 

Kedchenko  could  see  where  the  Terek-Dawan  lies,  from  the 
Torp  Pass  on  the  ro.ad  to  Usgent.  From  this  jmint  he  could 
l)lainly  sec  the  lien<l  in  the  huge  snowy  masses  of  the  mountain 
range,  which  divides  the  basin  of  the  Syr-Daria  from  that  of 
the  Kisil-ssu,  the  river  belonging  to  the  system  of  the  O.xus. 
Th  •  view  ol  this  snowy  range  of   mountains,  to  which  the 


senseless  name  of  Kashgar-Dawan  (Kashgar  Pass)  has  been 
given,  was  very  fine,  especially  as  the  mountains  to  the  north 
looked  comparatively  low. 

Seven  miles  beyond  U.sgent,  Fedchenko  visited  the  junction 
of  the  Tar  and  Kara-Kulja,  the  two  principal  sources  of  the 
Syr-Daria.  Lower  down,  the  river  receives  the  Yassy  on  the 
right  and  the  Kurshab  on  the  left ;  and  none  of  the  other  rivers 
which  flow  from  the  mountains  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Syr 
reach  it.  After  receiving  these  rivers,  the  main  stream  flows 
from  the  tbothills  on  to  the  steppe,  and  then  first  Uikcs  the 
name  Syr.  'I'he  Tar  appears  to  be  its  principal  source, 
judging  from  its  direction  and  the  quantity  of  water  it 
contains. 

Usgent  lies  to  the  east  of  Andijan,  and  is  only  42  miles 
fiom  it  instead  of  82,  as  marked  on  the  maps  ;  and  a  con- 
siderable district  formerly  marked  as  belonging  to  Khokand 
actually  belongs  to  the  dominions  of  Yakoob  Beg. 

Froin  Usgent  I''edchenko  returned  to  Tashkent,  which  he 
reached  on  the  21st  of  August,  after  passing  through  Andijan 
and  Namangan. 

\ 
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ORANAPA. 

Saturday,  May  i  iM,  1867. — Hotel  Ortiz.  The  noise  of  the 
workmen's  hammers  anil  saws  roused  us  early  this  morning  to 
the  consciousness  of  having  reached  our  destination.  They 
were  enlarging  our  comfortable  little  hotel,  and  at  any  other 
time  we  might  have  grudged  the  rest  of  which  they  deprived 
us,  doubly  appreciated  after  so  many  restless  nights.  But  this 
morning  it  was  enough  to  wake  in  the  bright  morning  light, 
and  realise  that  we  were  in  Granada.  It  seemed  almost  too 
good  to  be  true.  At  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar  we  had  heard 
rumours  of  threatened  war  between  I'.ngland  and  Spain,  which 
would  have  put  a  speedy  termination  to  our  travels,  .and  even 
the  letters  we  received  here  informed  us  that  the  English 
papers  asserted  Spain  to  be  on  the  eve  of  revolution  against 
Queen  Isabe'la,  aiid  implored  us  not  to  leave  the  range  of  the 
protection  of  English  guns. 

What  the  truth  might  be  we  could  not  tell.  The  few 
Spanish  newspapers  we  had  met  with  contained  only  odds 
and  ends  of  intelligence  such  as  one  finds  in  the  columns 
of  third-rate  English  provincial  papers,  and  were  filled  up 
with  long  chapters  of  some  sensational  novel.  We  could 
not  hope  to  glean  from  these  any  tnistworthy  information, 
either  on  foreign  or  home  politics.  The  revolution,  of  which 
every  intelligent  Spaniard  with  whom  we  had  conversed  had 
openly  spoken  of  as  both  necessary  and  imminent,  might  have 
begun,  or  the  country  might  be  in  perfect  peace.  We  had 
l)roceeded  on  our  way,  trusting  the  event  would  not  occur 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  happily  for  ourselves  it  did  not.  Since 
then  half  a  dozen  revolutions  have  torn  that  unhappy 
country,  two  thrones   have   been  overturned,  and  as  I  write 


W.      HOLLA  N  D. 

(August,  1873),  Moderate  Republicans,  Carlists,  and  Com- 
munists are  struggling  for  the  mastery,  with  revolution  and 
counter  revolution,  and  Granada  has  had  its  share.  But  when 
I  woke  that  morning,  six  years  and  a  half  ago,  these  things 
were  still  in  the  future,  and  their  probability  open  to  argument. 

Certainly  nothing  that  morning  was  there  to  remind  one  of 
war,  strife,and  angry  vengeance,  of  despised  profligate  tyranny, 
or  the  mad  ravings  of  blood-stained  mobs. 

It  was  such  a  lovely  morning  !  The  sun  so  bright,  the 
air  so  fresh  and  invigorating,  the  trees  outside  so  green  and 
shady,  and  the  Alhambra  walls  close  at  hand.  What  pleasure 
to  feel  oneself  there,  a  climate  and  surrounding  scenery  in 
which  simply  to  exist  is  enjoyment,  and  crowded  with  the 
most  picturesque  of  historical  associations.  I  do  not  envy 
those  to  whom  history  is  a  dull  record  of  old  facts,  and  who 
care  not  to  recall  the  gallant  Moors  with  their  picturesque 
chivalry  engrafted  on  ever-picturesque  orientalism.  Knights 
in  chain  armour,  wearing  turbans  over  their  helmets,  tilting 
with  their  Christian  rivals  under  the  walls  of  the  beautiful  fairy 
castle,  in  honour  of  dark-eyed  sultanas,  who  were  not  then,  as 
now,  shut  up  in  brutalising  harems.  Sages — not  common- 
place university  dons — but  men  who  artistically  combined  real 
learning  with  the  more  picturesque  elements  of  astrology  and 
magic.  Then  fresh  actors  cross  the  stage,  and  one  conjures 
up  in  memory  the  Christian  army  surrounding  the  beautiful 
city,  the  great  struggle  between  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross 
fought  out  beneath  its  walls  ;  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  "  los 
Reyes  Catolicos,"  the  wise  king  with  his  loved  and  noble 
wife,  "  the  most  perfect  of  historical  chaiacters,"  devoting 
their  lives  and  treasure  to  the  defeat  of  the  infidel,  and  la-s^ 
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not  least.  Columbun,  with  his  head  filled  with  tlie  vision  of 
nil  undiscovered  world,  starting  from  the  camp  on  his  grand 
mission. 

All  these  had  been  at  CIranada,  and  the  scene  of  these 
great  events  was  to  be  enjoyed  by  us  this  day. 

After  breakfast,  when  we  had  a  feast  of  delicious  wild 
strawberries,  we  started  for  the  Alhambra,  and  had  a  pleasant 
stroll  up  the  shady  i)aths,  leading  to  it  through  the  grove  of 
elms  which  we  lud  observed  yesterday  evening.  Unluckily,  it 
was  past  ten  o'clock  before  we  reached  the  gates  of  the 
Alhambra,  .and,  to  our  great  disappointment,  we  found  them 
closed,  lught  to  ten  in  the  morning,  five  to  seven  ii.  the 
afternoon,  were  the  hours  for  visitors — could  we  be  so  unreason- 
able .as  to  think  that  the  Spanish  custodian  would  trouble 
himself  to  show  it  when  the  sun  was  hoti*  He  must  have  his 
sirsfd,  and  in  the  afternoon  would  be  able  to  open  the  gates 
again.  \Ve  turned  awa>  disappointed,  but  happily  there  is 
much  to  see  in  Granada  besides  the  Alhambra.  We  descended 
the  hill  into  the  town,  and  I  think  all  of  us  were  unprepared  to 
find  it  so  large,  and  apparently  thriving  a  place.  The  Moorish 
ba/.aar  or  Z.acatin,  which  we  visited  first,  and  which  retains 
more  relics  of  the  former  inhabitants  than  any  other  quarter — 
the  Alhambra  alone  excepted — is  very  picturesque  and  oriental- 
looking.  It  is  a  narrow  street  full  of  shops,  chiefly  silver- 
smiths', the  fronts  of  which  aie  decorated  with  the  remains  of 
elaborate  arabesques,  and  still  bears  a  very  Eastern  aspect.  The 
more  Sjianish  (juarters  of  the  town  are  not  so  picturesque  as 
Seville,  as  strong  doors  are  here  substituted  in  all  the  houses 
for  the  open  grilles  which  there  allow  the  [jasser-by  to  admire 
the  pretty  patios.  We  visited  the  studio  of  the  artist  who 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  producing  models  of  the 
Alhambra,  and  found  the  copies  most  beautifully  executed, 
and  exciting  still  further  our  wish  to  see  the  original. 

Then  taking  a  carriage  we  drove  about  half  a  mile  out  of 
the  town  to  visit  the  Cartuja,  the  Charter  House,  or  Carthusian 
monastery  of  Granada.  It  is  well  placed  on  high  ground,  and 
commands  a  splendid  view  across  the  Vega.  Gonzalo  de 
Cordova,  "  el  Gran  Capitan,"  whose  name  is  often  heard  here, 
granted  the  site  to  the  order.  On  the  fiwjade  is  a  fine  statue 
of  St.  Unmo  in  white  marble.  Entering  it,  we  found  ourselves 
in  some  fine  cloisters,  the  w.alls  of  which  were  decorated — if  we 
may  use  the  word — with  well-painted  but  horrible  frescoes  of 
the  martyrdom  of  various  monks  of  the  order.  It  is  said  that 
when  the  convent  was  inh.abited,  the  monks  used  to  take 
delight  in  showing  these  to  their  English  visitors,  and  when  they 
had  elicited  sufficient  expressions  of  disgust  and  abhorrence, 
informing  them  that  these  horrible  scenes  were  true  represen- 
tations of  the  tortures  inflicted  by  the  Protestant  Henry  VIII., 
on  their  sainted  fathers,  on  the  suppression  of  the  monastic 
orders  in  England. 

There  were  no  monks,  however,  to  impose  on  us.  The 
Cartuja  has  shared  the  fate  of  its  branch  in  England  300  years 
ago,  and  now  stands  deserted  and  neglected.  The  Spain  of 
to-d.ay  resembles  in  many  respects  our  own  country,  as  it  must 
have  appeared  in  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  Re- 
formation, when  our  grand  abbeys  and  cathedrals  stood  de- 
serted, not  yet  entirely  in  ruins,  but  lifeless,  and  waiting  for 
the  slow  decay  of  time,  or  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  spoiler. 

We  passed  round  the  cloisters  into  the  refectory,  a  fine 
large  room  whose  size  tells  the  tale  of  the  numbers  which  once 
feasted  or  fasted  there.     Now  it  is  stripped  bare,  and  the  only 


object  of  interest  in  it  is  a  large  painted  cross  at  one  end  of 
the  room,  the  perspective  of  which  is  so  good  that  the  guides 
try  to  deceive  visitors  with  the  idea  that  it  is  real.  When  first 
painted,  tradition  says  that  the  birds  would  try  and  perch  upon 
it,  and  that  the  monks  themselves  were  deceived.  In  the 
cha])el  we  found  a  great  deal  of  elaborate  work  dating  from 
the  days  when  minute  decoration  and  cosdy  materials  were 
used  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  creative  genius,  and  the 
noble  conceptions  of  true  art.  Marble,  ebony,  ivory,  tortoise- 
shell,  and  agate  fill  the  doors  and  wardrobes  of  the  large 
sacrislia,  and  in  many  of  the  slabs  of  agate  and  onyx,  the 
guides  love  to  trace  odd  likenesses  and  figures,  some  of  which 
are  very  curious.  The  work  is  said  to  have  been  executed  by 
some  of  the  monks,  one  of  whom  was  engaged  for  fifty  years 
on  the  panels  of  the  wardrobes. 

We  drove  back  to  the  town  through  the  Alameda,  a  shady 
walk  by  the  side  of  the  Genii — a  stream  which  at  all  events  at 
this  time  of  year  does  not  deserve  to  be  called  a  river — and 
then  across  the  town  through  naaow  picturesque  streets  to  the 
gipsies'  quarter  on  the  hill  behind  the  Generalife.  In  the 
gay  clean  tents  at  Seville  Ivair,  we  had  seen  the  best  aspect 
of  gipsy  life.  Here  we  undoubtedly  had  the  very  worst.  Two 
thousand  human  beings  are  said  to  live  on  this  hill,  burrowing 
like  rabbits  in  the  hill-side.  Caves  have  been  hollowed  out  in 
the  cliff,  and  the  entrance  secured  by  a  wall  in  which  sometimes 
a  little  square  window  is  cut,  and  sometimes  only  lighted  by 
the  entrance  door.  We  peeped  into  some  of  these  (feeling 
some  anxiety  in  doing  even  that)  and  saw  the  odd  mixture  of 
inhabitants  which  they  contained  ;  pigs,  rabbits,  dogs,  cats, 
poultry,  men,  women,  and  children  share  the  shelter  of  these 
little  dark  holes.  Of  course,  by  day,  they  live  principally  out  of 
doors,  and  the  pigs  and  the  human  beings  were  sunning  them- 
selves side  by  side  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  The  scene  made 
one  ashamed  of  ^  ne's  humanity,  especially  when  one  thought 
of  the  graceful  dainty  beauty  of  the  homes  of  many  birds  and 
beasts. 

Our  visit,  of  course,  produced  a  great  sensation  among 
the  inhabitants,  who  crowded  most  unpleasantly  round  us 
and  clamoured  to  tell  our  fortunes.  One  of  our  companions 
(who,  we  must  do  gipsy  lore  the  credit  to  say,  knew  nothing 
either  of  Spanish  or  gipsy  patois)  allowed  a  horribly  ugly 
old  woman  to  seize  his  hand  and  tell  his  fortune.  With 
eager  expressive  signs,  shrewd  glances,  and  jabbering  tongue, 
she  pored  over  his  palm,  which  he  soon  gladly  withdrew 
from  her  dirty  grip,  but  not  before  she  had  made  a  lucky 
prophecy,  which  verified  itself  five  months  afterwards.  Some 
of  the  others  who  did  underst-^nd  it,  thought  it  more  pnident 
not  to  be  called  on  to  translate,  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
down  the  hill,  returning  under  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra  to 
our  hotel. 

At  five  o'clock  we  again  ascended  through  the  shady  paths 
to  the  Gate  of  Justice,  and  this  time  it  was  not  closed  upon  us. 
Here  in  old  days  it  is  said  the  king  himself  sat  in  trie  oriental 
fashion,  dispensing  justice  to  his  subjects,  and  giving  audience 
to  all.  It  is  a  large  square  tower,  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
horseshoe  arch  is  the  fragment  of  a  sculptured  arm,  on  the 
inner  side  a  key.  These  two  symbols  have  been  variously 
interpreted — the  former  as  (i)  an  emblem  of  hospitality,  (2) 
or  by  the  fingers  symbolising  the  five  principal  tenets  of  the 
Mussulman  creed,  or  (3)  as  a  talisman  .against  the  evil  eye; 
the  latter  as  a  symbol  of  power,  or  of  authority,  or  of  know- 
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ledge.  We  must  leave  those  versed  in  oriental  lore  to  decide 
on  this  question,  but  it  shows  to  the  most  unlearned  tlie  first 
of  the  many  examples  of  a  de|)artiirc  from  the  rigid  ohsirvance 
of  Mohammedan  law  which  are  exhibited  in  the  Alhambra.  'I'he 
philosopher  might  sigh  as  he  reflects  on  the  difterence  which 
it  would  have  made  to  Spain,  and  perhaps  to  Europe,  if  the 
Moors  had  been  gradually  converted  to  Christianity  by  the 
gentle  influence  of  time  and  the  bond  of  a  common  country, 
instead  of  being  driven  out  by  fire  and  sword  with  ;ill  tlieir 
wealth  of  genius,  science,  and  industry.  Hut  we  were  not 
there  to  moralise,  but  to  make  ihe  most  of  the  time  before  we 
should  be  compelled  to  allow  the  custodian  to  return  to  his 
siesta,  and  we  entered  eagerly,  wondering  whether  we  should 
return  with  our  expectations  fulfilled  or  disappointed.  Passing 
through  the  narrow  winding  passage  by  which  the  engineers  of 
old  used  to  secure  their  entrances,  we  entered  upon  the  Pla/a 
de  los  Algibes,  a  large  open  space,  under  which'  are  built  the 
cisterns  by  which  the  fortress  is  supplied  with  water.  On  our 
right  was  the  huge  unsightly  mined  pile,  the  never-finished 
palace  of  Charles  V.,  who  to  erect  it  destroyed  one  half  of  the 
Alhambra  and  all  the  winter  apartments  of  his  Moorish  prede- 
cessors. 

"The  barbarian  I"  one  exclaimed,  and  turning  away  our 
eyes  from  it  we  entered  by  a  side  dour— for  the  barbarous 
emperor  destroyed  the  real  entrance — into  the  Patio  de  la 
Alberca  (the  Court  of  the  Fishpond).  It  is  about  loo  feet  by 
90  feet,  and  contains  an  oblong  pool  bordered  with  myrtle 
hedges,  from  which  it  also  once  took  its  name.  Here  one 
hears  of  the  ruin  wrought  by  the  French  invaders,  and  of  the 
suites  of  gorgeous  rooms  opening  out  of  it  destroyed  by  them, 
a  vandalism  of  which  Spain  might  complain  with  better  grace 
if  her  own  sJiildren  had  not  set  the  example.  The  pool  is  said 
to  have  served  for  the  ablutions  of  the  royal  family  before 
passing  onwards  to  the  mosque.  We  hastened  through  it, 
beautiful  though  it  was,  to  reach  at  once  the  far-famed  Court  of 
Lions.  The  beautiful  model  which  all  Londoners  remember  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  now  think  of  with  regret,  had  prepared 
one  for  much  beauty,  but  it  had  not  at  all  spoilt  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  reality.  Its  size  was  perhajis  the  first  thing  which 
surprised  us.  The  Alhambra  is  no  doll's  house — no  toy  palace 
such  as  we  had  seen  at  Aranjuez,  I  milt  by  babyish  princes  to 
amuse  their  silly  leisure,  but  the  splendid  residence  of  luxurious 
and  refined  monarchs.  An  arcade  of  124  white  marble  pillars 
surrounds  the  marble  patio,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the 
celebrated  fountain  which  gives  it  its  name,  and  above  the 
graceful  horseshoe  arches  we  find  the  most  beautiful  and 
elaborate  diaper-work,  such  as  Moorish  taste  alone  can  design. 
Seiior  Contreras — to  whom  the  Alhambra  owes  so  much — 
has  recently  restored  all  this  work  with  the  most  consummate 
taste  and  skill,  and  here  at  last  we  can  forget  the  present,  and 
imagine  that  the  palace  has  been  redecorated  for  the  arrival  of 
a  favourite  sultana.  And  this  was  built  in  1,377,  when  Richard 
II.  was  on  the  throne  of  England,  and  Windsor  Castle  was  a 
new — and  to  our  present  ideas  probably  a  very  rude — resilience 
for  royalty.  No  wonder  when  Christian  poets  and  troubadours 
wandered  into  these  regions  they  returned  singing  of  magic, 
of  enchanted  castles,  and  fairy  princesses  I  At  each  end  are 
graceful  porticoes  projecting  into  the  court,  and  breaking  the 
uniformity  of  the  outlines.  All  the  walls  exposed  to  the 
weather  are  uncoloured,  and  their  elaborate  designs  give  the 
effect  of  curtains  of  cream-coloured  lace. 


If  it  is  true  that  Oothic  architediire  owes  its  origin  to  the 
ideas  suggested  by  the  grand  and  impressive  ^;l.ides  of  the 
l)rimeval  forests  of  Northern  Kiirope,  Moorish  anhileiture 
m.iy  trace  its  first  idea  in  the  tentcurlains  of  ihc  miiii.ul  tribes 
of  Asia.  All  seems  designed  for  coolness  and  shade— cold 
and  rain  entered  not  into  the  calculations  of  the  ari  hitcct,  and 
the  brilliant  blue  sky  overhead  gave  tenfold  effect  to  the  archi- 
tecture. In  order  to  realise  and  believe  the  dut  that  tlie 
palace  was  once  tenanted  by  mortal  owners,  by  liiiinan  beings 
on  whom  bad  weather  could  produce  disagreeable  eltc(  is,  we 
have  to  remind  ourselves  that  all  at  present  remaining  of  the 
p.ilace  is  the  summer  aiiartments,  Cliarles  V.'s  ninnstrous 
erection  being  built  on  the  site  of  the  winter  palace,  liut  the 
tradition  of  human  crime  recalls  one  to  the  melancholy  facts  of 
history.  The  celebrated  Fountain  of  Lions— a  magnifi<ent 
alabaster  basin,  siippuited  on  twelve  beasts,  whose  likeness  to 
any  living  creature  may  be  sujiposed  to  have  been  always  con- 
sidered too  slight  to  break  the  Moslem  law — is  said  to  have 
been  stained  with  the  blood  of  all  the  ( hildren  o(  ,\I)U  llasen 
and  Ayeshah  (c\(xpt  lloabdil)  executed  there  by  their  filher's 
orders. 

Passing  on  through  a  door  opposite  the  fountain  in  the 
centre  of  the  southern  side  of  the  Court  of  Lions,  we  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  Abencerragcs,  another  beautifiil  scene  of 
murderous  tradition,  where,  it  is  said,  the  same  bloody  tyrant 
treacherously  feasted  and  then  murdered  several  ( hiefs  of  the 
Abenccrniges,  the  supporters  of  Ayeshah.  Certainly  a  dark 
stain  on  the  marble  pavement  countenances  or  has  given  rise  to 
this  tradition.  The  combination  of  volupiuous  refinen.'  iit  and 
unparalleled  luxury  with  these  deeds  of  unnatural  crime  recalls 
the  days  when  in  Samaria  (2  Kings  x.  7)  "they  took  the  king's 
sons,  and  slew  seventy  persons,  and  put  their  heads  in  baskets, 
and  sent  him  [Jehu]  them  to  Jezreel  ;"or,  again  (2  Kings  xi.  i), 
"  when  Athaliah  the  mother  of  Ahaziah  saw  that  her  son  was 
dead,  she  arose  and  destroyed  all  the  seed  royal ;"  or  some  of 
the  darkest  chapters  of  oriental  history,  ancient  and  moiiern. 
One  feels  that  it  is  owing  to  the  inlluence  of  Christianity  that 
these  cold-blooded  deeds  have  been  banished  from  Western 
Europe.  But  we  had  not  much  time  for  moralising,  as  there 
was  much  to  see,  and  the  custodian  wouki  before  long  be 
requiring  his  evening  rest. 

Leaving  the  bloody  reminiscences  of  the  Abencerragcs, 
we  passed  onward  to  the  Sala  del  Tribunal,  or  I  hill  of  Justice, 
which  is  divided  into  several  compartments,  and  is  riili  in 
graceful  architecture  and  elegant  and  elabcrate  design.  Here 
some  of  the  alcoves  are  roofed  with  panelled  leather,  painted 
with  scenes  introducing  many  unorthodox  de;iigns  of  knights 
and  ladies,  boar  hunts,  dogs,  and  birds,  ail  diredly  contrary  to 
Moslem  law.  When  these  were  done,  whether  in  Moorish 
times  by  lax  Mohammedans,  or  by  captive  Christians,  or  later 
by  victorious  and  triumphant  Christians,  is  still  a  matter  of 
dispute  and  argument.  Where  so  many  learned  authorities 
differ  we  dare  not  express  an  opinion,  an<l  still  less  m.iy  we 
venture  to  enter  into  the  other  vexed  quciiun  of  the  two 
camels  depicted  on  the  vase  which  stands  in  one  of  the  re<  esses 
of  the  same  court,  and  which  M.  DortS  has  drawn.  Concerning 
this  (which  I  must  have  seen,  since  it  is  recorded  in  the  journal 
of  one  of  our  party)  I  am  forced  to  make  a  terrible  confession  — 
I  forget  it  ii.'/oi^ft/Kr.  Whether  from  carelessness  on  my  part, 
or  from  its  being  badly  phued,  or  from  my  iniml  ami  eyes 
being  too  deeply  engrossed  with  the  novel  beauty  of  the  palace 
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as  .1  whole,  I  iiuist  rcnfess  to  cntirL'  oblivion  of  it,  .nnd  throw 
myself  on  tlie  pity  of  in/  reader. 

Proceeding  on  oiir  tour  round  die  Court  of  Lions  wc 
entered  the  hail  on  the  northern  side,  opposite  the  Hall  of  the 
Abenccrragcs,  This,  which  takes  its  name  of  the  Ilall  of  the 
Two  Sisters  (Sala  de  las  Dos  Ilernianas),  from  two  enormous 
slabs  of  white  niarl)Ie  in  the  pavement,  is  about  the  most 
perfect  gem  of  liie  palace.  In  fact,  throughout  this  wonderful 
building  one  has  exhausted  the  vocabulary  of  praise  long 
before  one  has  inspected  all  its  charms.  This,  with  its  lovely 
recesses  and  the  adjoining  corridor  and  Mirador  de  I.ind.Traja, 
formed  part  of  the  private  a[)artments  of  the  Moorish  kings, 
and  certainly  mortals  were  never  more  daintily  lodged.  The 
stalactite  roof,  {()miios;.'d,  it  is  said,  of  5.00°  pieces,  is  m.arvel- 
lously  bcautit'id  and  elaborate,  and  on  this  side  of  the  building 
a  fresh  element  of  beauty  appears.  'I'hrough  the  graceful 
windows  one  can  look  out  upon  a  garden,  and  catch  picturesque 
views  of  the  rude  red  towers  which  form  the  exterior  of  llie 
palace.  Whatever  the  motive  of  the  Moorish  architects  in 
building  such  rude  exteriors  to  their  beautiful  halls,  there  is  no 
doubt  the  cni.trast  as  we  see  it  now  enhances  the  beauty  of 
both.  "  Look  attentively  at  my  elegance  and  thou  wilt  reap 
the  benefit  of  a  commentary  on  decoration,"  says  one  of  the 
inscriptions  i''  the  Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters,  which  we  were  not 
scholars  en:  .  ^,'1  to  read  in  Arabic,  but  which  I  hope  we  all 
had  siifllcient  taste  to  feci  to  be  true.  Like  all  Orientals,  the 
Moors  excelled  in  tasteful  colouring,  and  Seitor  Contreras  has 
carefully  attempted  to  restore  their  work.  Red,  blue,  white, 
and  gold  were  the  only  colours  used  by  them,  but  the  com- 
binations of  these  seem  to  produce  endless  variety.  All  the 
walls  exposed  to  the  open  air  were  unpaintcd,  perhaps  for  fear 
of  the  effects  of  bad  weather  upon  them,  or  possibly  because 
the  decorators  felt  that  the  unclouded  blue  sky  of  Andalusia 
was  colouring  enough,  and  all  that  was  needed  to  throw  into 
relief  the  eflfect  of  the  beautiful  cream-coloured  arabesques 
which  we  have  described  over  the  arches  in  the  Court  of  Lions. 

Then  we  passed  onwards  round  the  Carden  of  Lindaraja  to 
the  Tocador  de  la  Reyna  (the  Boudoir  of  the  Queen),  from 
whence  one  obtains  a  glorious  view  over  the  Vega.  The  walls 
of  the  palace  are  of  great  height  on  this  side,  and  here  one 
ai)preciates  far  better  than  on  the  other  side  that  the  Alhambra 
is  a  fortress  as  well  as  a  sultana's  boudoir.  The  rude  strong 
battlenienled  walls  of  picturescjiie  reddish  yellow  stone,  clothed 
with  graceful  creepers,  here  spring  from  the  blow  of  a  steep 
hill.  At  our  feet  lay  tlie  city,  opposite  us  the  hill  crowned  by 
the  Cicneralife,  and,  stretching  out  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
the  glorious  Vega,  bounded  by  ranges  of  picturesque  hills  now 
flooded  with  sunset  light.  The  Tocador  is  decorated  with 
frescoes  painted  in  the  days  of  Charles  V.,  whose  name  one 
hears  with  a  shudder,  as  spoiling  everything  he  touched.  Close 
by  is  the  staircase  lea'iiig  to  a  tiny  chapel  used  by  I'erdinand 
and  Isabella,  the  romance  of  whose  names  compensates  in 
great  measure  for  their  lack  of  due  respect  for  the  works  of 
their  Moorish  predecessors.  Here  one  can  iinagine  Lsabella 
returning  thanks  to  Ciod  in  her  private  prayers  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  great  work  to  which  she  had  devoted  her  whole 
life.  I'atal  to  Spain  as  were  some  of  the  mistakes  committed 
by  her,  one  likes  to  recall  the  humble  pride  and  pious  joy  which 
must  have  filled  the  heart  of  the  great  and  good  (pieen  when 
she  first  knelt  in  praise  and  prayer  within  the  walls  of  the 
Alhambra. 


Then  on  a.'.ain  to  the  Hall  of  the  .\mbassadors  in  the  fine 
Tower  of  Comares,  with  its  ileeply  recessed  windows  and  roof 
of  ivory  and  cedar,  another  splendid  s|)ecimen  of  Moorish 
taste.  Then  into  the  Sala  de  los  Hafios,  with  the  adjoining 
Cuarto  del  Dcscanso,  or  Reposing  Hall,  where  the  arrange- 
ments appear  to  have  been  almost  identical  with  those  of  a 
modern  Turkish  bath.  Then  into  the  room  in  whi(  h  Itoabdil 
was  said  to  have  been  imprisoned,  and  fniui  the  window  o( 
which  he  escaped  by  being  let  down  in  a  basket.  Then  into 
the  .Me/quita  or  Mosciue,  which  was  converted  into  a  chapel 
by  Charles  V.,  to  the  great  di  1  i'lent  of  its  beauty,  but  which 
preserves  many  traces  of  its  former  loveliness.  Here  the 
aziilijoi,  or  tiles,  which  skirt  the  walls  to  a  height  of  about  five 
feet,  are  very  fine  ;  and  we  should  have  mentioned  them  before 
in  many  of  the  other  courts,  hail  we  not  had  such  a  super- 
abundance of  objects  worthy  of  praise  to  describe. 

We  had  now  reached  the  Court  of  the  Fishpond  again,  and 
taken  the  entire  tour  of  all  that  remains  of  this  bcautifiil 
palace,  and  we  would  not  spoil  our  impressicni  of  it  by  a 
hurried  visit  to  the  hideous  palace  of  Charles  V.,  which 
obtrudes  its  ugliness  on  the  visitor  as  he  leaves  the  building. 

It  was  now  seven  o'clock,  ami  we  were  warned  to  stay  no 
longer,  and  found,  to  our  di.-.'i^v  !'•  't  we  could  not  renew  our 
visit  to-morrow.  In  a  country  where  bull-fights  and  fairs  always 
take  place  on  Sundays,  one  feels  inclined  to  grumble  at  hearing 
that  one  is  not  allowed  the  quiet  pleasure  of  wandering  about 
an  empty  palace.  But  Spaniards  never  miss  an  excuse  for 
doing  nothing. 

We  left  the  palace  bv  the  way  we  had  entered,  with  impres- 
sions of  the  Alh.nm'jfa  whii  h  time  can  never  efface,  and  re- 
turned to  the  hotel  tired  of  pleasure,  and  exhausted  with 
enthusiastic  admiration. 

Sunday,  Miy  12///.— To  those  who  really  appreciate  th; 
pleasures  of  travelling,  and  who  can  throw  into  an  interesting 
journey  their  best  energies  of  mind  and  body,  six  days'  work  in 
the  week  is  quite  sufikient,  and  the  rest  of  Sunday  is  not  only 
a  duty,  but  a  positive  relief  and  pleasure.  The  past  week  had 
been  one  of  constant  strain  on  mind  and  body.  We  had  been 
travelling  through  a  country  which  none  of  us  expected  ever  to 
have  the  good  fortune  to  visit  again.  We  had  had  much  real 
physical  fatigue,  long  journeys  under  a  fierce  sun,  widi  little 
rest  at  night,  and  working  all  the  time  under  the  pressure  of  a 
burning  desire  to  observe  ever)thing  and  to  overlook  nothing. 
We  had  earned  our  rest,  and  we  enjoyed  it  thoroughly,  thoug'i 
not  in  entire  idleness. 

I  do  not  think  we  were  much  disappointed  at  finding  that 
there  was  no  Knglish  church  to  go  to  at  Cranad.i.  Experience 
had  taught  us  to  be  content  with  that  which  our  own  party  could 
form,  and  to  revive  quietly  together  the  reminiscences  and  the 
thoughts  of  Sundays  in  England.  So  we  remained  quietly  in 
our  pleasant  little  hotel  for  the  greater  part  of  the  morning, 
and  about  noon  started  for  a  walk  to  the  Generalife  (the 
Jennatu-l'-arif,  or  Garden  of  the  .\rchitect),  an  outlying  fortress 
of  the  Alhambra,  which  was  used  by  the  Moorish  kings  as  a 
summer  palace.  It  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  or  enlargeil 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  date  which  in 
itself  carries  one  back  a  long  way. 

It  is  now  possessed  by  an  absentee  owner,  the  Marquis  of 
Campo-tcjar,  who  is  said  to  be  descended  from  a  Christianised 
Moor,  to  whom  "  los  Reyes  Catolicos  "  granted  it  as  a  reward 
for  the  services — valuable  to  them  if  treachcrou':  to  his  own 
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race — which  he  rcmleretl  tliirin;,'  the  siege.  We  were  obliged 
to  get  an  order  for  admittance  from  the  agent  wlio  resides  in 
the  marquis's  town  house,  in  which  we  found  many  interesting 
curiosities.  The  agent,  who  was  rather  a  silent  old  gentleman, 
at  once  gave  us  the  necessary  pennit,  and  then  sliowed  us  a 
very  fine  antique  sword  in  a  richly-inlaid  scaljbard,  which  is 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Boabdil,  and  to  have  been  given  by 
"  los  Reyes"  to  the  marquis's  ancestor.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  to  whom  relics  are  utterly  uninteresting,  and  who 
can  look  with  complete  indifference  on  such  things;  and, 
after  having  seen  the  gorgeous  palace  of  Boabdil,  and  the 
splendid  kingdom  over  which  he  ruled,  I  could  not  hel])  feeling 
a  thrill  of  emotion  on  handling  this  weapon,  which  w.>s  surren- 
dered by  him  in  token  of  tlie  loss  of  all.  Did  he  give  it  up  in 
utter  dejection,  or  in  passion.ate  indignation  ?  Did  his  vacant 
fingers  clutch  for  it  in  vain  when  his  cruel  mother  taunted  him 
at  the  "  Ultimo  Sospiro"  for  his  tears? 

Then  we  were  sliown  an  interesting  room,  where  the  very 
curious  carved  woodwork  ceiling  was  enriched  with  portraits  in 
hi;'h  relief  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  all  the  most  distin- 
guished of  their  generals  at  the  time  of  the  siege.  There  were 
also  a  good  many  pictures  in  the  room  beating  the  names  of 
tli«ti;iguishcd  artists — Titian,  Alonzo  Cano,  &c. — but  none  of 
very  striking  merit. 

We  soon  left,  and  walking  back  past  the  hotel,  and  round 
the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  ascended  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ravine  the  hill  which  is  crowned  by  tlieGeneralife.    We  entered 


the  precincts  through  a  pleasant  garden,  curiously  laid  out,  and 
found  that  the  house,  like  the  Alhambra,  has  a  rude,  unpre- 
tending exterior.  In  an  inner  garden  grow  some  wonderful 
cypiesses,  one  of  which,  called  "  de  la  Sultana,"  is  said  to  have 
been  historically  known  here  for  700  years,  and  its  size  is  so 
extraordinary  that  one  cannot  despise  the  tradition.  Elsewhere 
in  the  gardens  they  are  trained  into  arches,  and  fantastically 
cut  into  various  shapes,  giving  a  (juaint  character  to  the  whole 
place.  Cool  arbours  and  shady  walks,  with  numbers  of  foun- 
tains and  streams  splashing  refreshingly  on  all  sides,  made  it  a 
pleasant  place  for  a  traveller's  Sunday  rest.  We  must  not  omit 
to  mention  also  some  remarkably  large  bay  trees. 

Having  explored  the  Alhambra  so  rece'it'y,  we  did  not  find 
so  much  to  admire  in  theGeneralife  itselt  as  we  might  otherwise 
have  done.  Within  there  is  a  long  patio,  ornamented  with 
arabesq",es,  and  from  which  several  rooms  open  ;  but  the  whole 
has  fallen  into  decay,  and  nearly  all  the  walls  have  been  ruth- 
lessly coated  with  whitewash.  One  little  room,  however, 
retained  its  original  character,  and  would  make  a  charming 
model  for  a  lady's  boudoir — in  a  climate  such  as  that  of 
Granada.  In  another  room  hung  a  collection  of  portraits 
named  after  the  various  heroes  of  the  days  of  the  conquest, 
but  they  do  not  deserve  much  notice,  either  as  works  of  art  or 
as  historical  memorials.  That  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Boabdil,  for  instance,  represents  so  fair-haired  :i  man  that  one 
is  obliged  to  doubt  that  it  was  even  intended  as  a  fancy  por- 
trait of  the  last  of  the  Moors. 
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Upon  the  production  if  another  terrific  piece,  entitled 
"  Buftalo  Bill,''  I  was  again  iuvited  to  perform.  Now  this  was 
all  very  flattering,  although  unprofitable  ;  but  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  I  should  not  be  bothered  any  more,  I  allowed 
my  amiability  to  overcome  my  avarice,  and  in  due  course 
appeared  as  one  "  Frank  iStarke,"  a  delightful  trapper,  who 
does  all  the  lovemaking  (oh  joy !),  and  saves  everyone's  life. 
At  the  close  of  tlie  performance  a  message  was  broughi  to  me 
to  the  effc, :t  that  a  gentleman  wished  to  see  mc  at  the  "bar  ;" 
said  gentleman  proving  to  be  a  theatrical  manager,  who  was 
getting  up  a  company  to  travel  for  three  months  with  himself 
and  daughters.  Having  been  pleased  to  ajjprove  of  my 
perlcrmance,  he  straightway  ottered  me  an  engagement,  which, 
a''ter  (,  'e  consideration,  I  was  constrained  to  accept ;  tor  which 
■act  1  have  been  severely  blamed,  as  tending  to  militate  against 
my  chances  of  obtaining  more  steady  employment  ;  but  it 
should  be  boir.e  m  mind  that  1  was  in  a  ver)'  "tight  place"  at  the 
time,  and  un  Ic  those  circumstances  a  man  must  take  what  he 
can  get ;  t'lerctor?,  twenty  doll.ars  a  week,  and  the  certainty  of 
an  improved  salary,  were  not  to  be  despised  by  a  man  who  at 
the  time  had  not  five  iloUars  in  the  world. 

In  about  a  week  the  comjiany  was  pronounced  complete, 
and  we  were  announcetl  to  "  open  '  at  a  place  calleil  Cleoign- 
town  (about  cishleen  miles  from  Central  City),  whither  1  was 
dispatched  to  make  some  final  .irrangements  :  such  as  having 
programmer  printed,  bills  posted,  kSi:c 


On  my  arrival  at  Georgeto\vn,  I  proceeded  to  inspect  the 

scene  of  our  future  endeavours,  whic'i  proved  to  be  a  large 

hall,  at  one  end  of  which  was  a  platform  about  twice  as  large 

as  a  gooil-sized  dining-table ;  this  was  the  stage,  but  not  a  scrap 

of  scenery  could  I  find,  with  the  exception  of  four  reversible 

i  wings  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  there  was  no  room  to  dress  iiL 

I         This  was  decidedly  awkward,  but  we  were  announced  for 

the  following  evening,  and  all  the  seats  were  sold,  so  it  would 

be  a  case  of  play  or  have  a  row.     I  therefore  l)ought  some 

canvas,  and  with  the  help  of  a  housc-pamter.  'laubed  in  two 

j  interiors  and  a  wood,  to  match  (?)  the  sides  of  the  reversible 

I  wings  ;  we  also  constructed  a  lovely  "  set "  tree,  to  stand  in  the 

I  middle  of  the  stage  in  the  wood  scene ;  but  when  it  came  to 

the  difficulty  of  the  dressing-rooms,  even  my  gigantic  ingenuity 

was  baffled  ;  in  fact,  nothing  could  be  done,  but  dress  in  the 

wings — "  Ladies  first,  gentlemen  afterwards." 

fust  a  very  few  words  about  the  company.  Old  Harker. 
the  manager,  and  his  two  daughters,  were  highly  res|;ectable 
lieople;  he  was  a  very  decent  actor  in  certain  old  men's  parts, 
and  the  two  girls  were  quite  equal  to  doing  all  that  was  required 
of  them  ;  moreover,  they  were  rather  nice,  and  comely  withal ; 
but  for  the  remainder — well,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  of  them 
— they  were  "  peculiar."  The  "  low  comedy  "  man  could  act 
very  fairly  when  he  was  sober,  and  to  his  wife,  who  was  "  first 
old  woman,"  a  very  similar  remark  is  likewise  applicable.  The 
"  heavy  man  "  was  a  brute ;  and  the  "  utilities "  were  muffs, 
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who  could  speak  their  lines  and  that  was  all.  My  own  peculiar 
" line  "  was  " light  comeuy  "  and  "character,"  but  from  time 
to  time  I  used  to  play  anything,  from  "  first  old  man  "  to  "  low 
comedy."  Of  the  other  "ladies  "  in  the  company  I  can  only 
say  that  I  never  spoke  to  them  half  a  dozen  times  outside  the 
theatre  ;  not  that  I  am  of  a  haughty  or  stiff-necked  disposition, 
but  there  are  limits. 

We  did  very  well  at  Georgetown,  as  the  hall  was  always 
full,  and  was  capable  of  holding  about  500  people,  each  ol 
whom,  with  the  exception  of  the  usual  "  dead  heads,"  paid  a 
dollar.  The  reader  may  somewhat  naturally  imagine  that  the 
Georgetown  audiences  consisted  entirely  of  roughs,  miners,  and 
people  of  the  baser  sort ;  but  although  the  rough  element  was 
certainly  distincdy  visible,  yet  a  very  great  part  of  the  audience 
used  to  be  composed  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  come 
to  Georgetown  on  a  visit  to  the  mountains.  Moreover,  if  there 
were  any  carelessness  displayed  in  the  performance,  or  anything 
of  an  objectionable  nature  contained  therein,  the  weekly  paper 
never  omitted  to  take  notice  of  it. 

As  already  hinted,  we  were  not  a  large  company ;  I  think 
there  were  about  twelve  of  us ;  consequently  the  amount  of 
"doubling"  was  something  marvellous,  frequently  resulting  in 
very  absurd  scenes,  two  of  which  I  will  relate,  as  I  was  tiic 
delinquent  in  each  case.  On  one  occasion  we  played  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  the  three  parts  of  "  Tom  Loker,"  "  St.  Clair," 
and  finally  "  Sambo,"  being  assigned  to  me ;  so  that  when  the 
curtain  dropped  to  slow  music  and  invisible  chorus  (why  the 
chorus,  I  wonder?)  upon  "St.  Clair's"  death  scene,  I  was  im- 
mediately obliged  to  arise  and  black  up  for  "  Sambo,"  the 
nigger  slave-driver.  Now  "  Uncle  Tom  "  always  draws  a  hoi'se 
full  of  negroes,  and  this  occasion  proved  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  fo:  I  believe  every  negro  in  Georgetown  was 
there. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inform  anyone  who  has  read  Mrs. 
Slowe's  book,  that  "  St.  Clair "  is  a  great  favourite  with  the 
coloured  gentry,  therefore  ut  tlie  close  of  the  aforementioned 
scene,  both  he  and  "  Eva  "  n  ere  summoned  before  the  curtain  ; 
but  "St.  Clair"  was  in  a  kind  of  piebald  state,  not  having  q\iilc 
completed  the  metamorphosis  into  "S;inibo,"and  consequently 
was  hardly  in  a  fit  condition  to  present  hmi.'^lf;  still  the 
demonstration  continued,  till  at  length  I  was  rigged  and  in  full 
plantation  costume ;  but  in  spite  of  this  utter  change  of 
character,  old  Harkcr  (who  was  to  play  "Legrce''  in  tlv,  last  act) 
insisted  upon  my  obeying  the  "call"  with  "  Eva;"  so,  whispering 
a  few  words  in  the  child's  ear,  I  sent  her  on  first,  amidst  loud 
acclamations,  and  then  slowly  followed  her,  whiT^upon  a  dead 
silence  suddenly  ensued,  suggestive  of  "Who  called  (or  you  V 
Hardly  able  to  contain  myself  with  laughter,  I  walked  very 
quietly  across  the  stage,  and  just  when  the  sounds  of  sibilalio'is 
began  to  reach  my  ear,  I  removed  my  nigger  wig,  disclosing 
my  own  light  hair,  the  child  at  the  same  time  singing  out 
"  Papa  I  Papa  ! "  The  yells  of  laughter  that  proceeded  from  the 
throats  of  those  negroes  could  not  be  siTpassed,  and  I  should 
say  not  equ.illed ;  but  the  worst  of  it  was  that  when  the  action 
of  the  |)iece  recpiired  "  Sainbo  "  on  the  stage,  a  lot  of  them 
began  again,  which  considerably  marred  the  effect  of  so.nc  of 
the  scenes. 

The  other  occasion  of  which  I  sjioke  was  far  more  disastrous, 
to  me  at  least,  and  was  as  follows  : — 

Harker  took  a  benefit,  and  in  spite  of  my  entreaties  and 
pniyers,  the  infatuated  man  selected  "  Macb.th  "  as  the  piece 


to  be  produced  (fancy  "  Macbeth  "  by  a  company  of  twelve  !) ; 
the  part  of  "Malcolm"  being  assigned  to  me.  Now  I  had 
already  played  four  new  parts  that  week,  and  really  wanted 
rest,  so  I  fiatly  refiised  to  study  the  part,  as  it  woidd  ha\e  been 
impossible  to  master  the  lines  at  so  short  a  notice  ;  for  it  is 
one  thing  to  |)lay  a  prose  part,  where  you  can  substitute  one 
word  for  another  without  doing  any  harm,  but  it  is  ([uite 
another  thing  to  have  to  speak  blank  verse,  where  if  you  stick 
for  a  word  you  are  done.  It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  one 
of  the  women  should  play  "Malcolm,"  she  having  done  so  before, 
and  that  I  should  "double"  some  odd  parts  to  fill  up.  I 
should  rather  think  I  did  "fill  up,"  for  when  my  cast  was  sent  to 
me  I  found  that  I  had  the  following  characters  to  re|)resent : — 

"  Bleeding  officer ; "  "  Hecate  ; "  "  both  murderers  "  (ac- 
complished by  referring  to  "  murderer  number  two  '  as  "  he," 
and  pointing  to  a  dummy  in  a  big  cloak,  which  dummy,  by- 
the-bye,  nearly  capsized) ;  "first  apparition  ;"  "second  ditto  ;" 
"  third  ditto  ;"  "  soldier  on  the  battlements." 

Considering  that  our  space  for  "changing"  w.as  limited,  it 
was  no  easy  task  tiiat  Mr.  Harker  had  allotted  to  me.  How- 
ever, I  started  off  on  the  "  bleeding  officer,"  and  got  through 
all  right,  but  as  the  piece  1  ogressed  I  began  to  get  confiised, 
and  did  not  know  what  I  was  next,  so  that  by  the  time  I  had 
got  my  "  properties  "  together,  and  was  ensconced  behin<l  the 
canvas  cauldron,  ready  to  come  up  as  "first  apparition,"  I  was 
"considerably  mixed;"  and  when  at  last  I  got  my  cue  to  pop 
my  head  up,  I  was  so  convulsed  with  laughter  that  fiir  some 
time  I  could  not  get  a  word  out.  The  situation  was  truly  dread- 
ful ;  there  stood  old  Harker  (who  of  course  was  playing 
"  Macbeth "),  glaring  at  me  in  speechless  fury,  whilst  the 
audience  was  in  an  agony ;  but  they  had  to  wait  until  I  had 
sufiiciently  recovered  to  deliver  myself  (in  a  very  tremulous 
voice)  of  the  ghostly  speech  of  ap|)arition  number  one  ;  after 
which  fe.it  I  dodged  back  to  explode  as  ([uietly  as  1  could,  and 
lirepare  for  ghost  number  two. 

When  the  scene  closed  in,  I  not  unnatur.illy  expected  a 
tremendous  wigging,  but  the  old  man's  revenge  was  yet  to 
come. 

In  the  last  scene  I  had  to  do  the  "  soldier  on  the  battle- 
ments." Now  Harker  was  a  very  tall  man  and  a  strong. 
When,  therefore,  I  presented  myself  upon  the  "  battle- 
ments," with  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  Birnam  Wood  was 
walking  that  way,  the  old  sinner  g^ae  me  one  (|ui(  k  look  of 
triumpliant  revenge  and  seized  me  by  the  throat;  I  just  heard 
the  words,  "  Liar  and  slave!"  and  the  next  thing  I  knew  was 
that  I  was  lying  in  the  wings,  not  ([uite  sure  whether  all  my 
ribs  were  broken  or  only  one  or  two.  After  this  he  was 
reconciled  to  me. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks  our  "  season  "  at  Georgetown 
terminated,  to  the  intense  gratification  of  the  iirojirictors  of  the 
various  drinking  saloons  and  gamljling  hells,  for  during  our 
stay  at  Georgetown  many  men  used  to  spend  a  dollar  in  going 
to  tlie  theatre,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  spending  their 
money  either  in  drink  or  gambling,  or  both. 

Just  one  word  upon  the  subject  of  gambling  in  the  West. 
The  "  f.iro  "  table  is  a  perfect  curse  to  all  the  mining  towns.  I 
'nave  frequently  seen  a  man  walk  into  a  gambling  saloon  with  a 
month's  earnings  (perhaps  amounting  to  10,000  or  15,000 
dollars)  in  his  pocket,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  le;.vc 
the  pl.ice  without  a  cent.  And  as  in  nearly  all  the  more 
pro.iperous  gaming-houses  the  drink  is  free,  the  fre(|ueiu  (and 
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intcmlwl)  result  is  t'.iat  a  man  often  ])lays  for  very  high  stakes 
when  (to  use  a  Western  expression),  "he  is  so  drunk  that  he 
can't  sec  a  hole  in  a  ladiler."  Still,  the  actual  game  itself  is 
fair  enough,  for  were  the  "banker"  detected  in  cheating,  his 
life  would  not  be  wordi  a  minute's  ])urciiase. 

Of  (ieorgetown  itself  I  shall  say  very  little.  It  is  a  very 
flourishing,  and  remarkably  pretty  little  place,  situated  in  a  well- 
wooded  valli'v.  through  which  runs  an  exceedingly  pretty 
stream.  It  was  decidedly  ihe  ?nost  picturesque  town  I  saw  in 
the  mountains,  and  its  boast  was  that  "  there  was  a  dollar  in 
(Georgetown  for  every  cent  in  Central  City,"  which  I  think  was 
not  far  from  being  true. 

The  mining  population,  and  particularly  that  of  the  district 
of  "Silver  I'hune  "  (the  site  of  the  well-known  "Colorado 
Terrible"),  is  of  the  roughest  description.  Every  newly- 
discovered  lode  is  almost  sure  to  result  either  in  a  law-suit,  or 
in  a  downright  row,  and  consecjuent  loss  of  life  ;  the  latter 
alternative  being  that  most  frequently  adopted.  I  remember 
that  in  three  days  there  were  six  or  seven  men  killed,  simply 
over  a  dispute  as  to  a  priority  o*'  claim,  which  might  have  been 
settled  in  the  easiest  way  in  the  world. 

During  my  slay  at  Georgetown  I  had  been  worked  very 
hard,  playing  a  new  part  nearly  every  night,  which  was  not  the 
case  with  the  other  members  of  the  company,  as  most  of  them 
had  from  time  to  time  played  in  the  various  pieces  wliich  we 
were  in  the  habit  of  producing.  Rehearsal  was  called  at  ten 
o'clock  ;  this  usually  lasted  till  about  one.  I  had  to  study 
nearly  all  the  aflernoon,  and  play  at  eiglit ;  at  about  eleven  I 
had  usually  fuiished,  and  then  very  frecjuently  used  to  study 
.igain  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Still,  so  far  as 
the  mere  duties  of  study  and  acting  were  concerned  I  was 
content,  for  1  got  on  lery  ((uickly,  and  really  took  an  interest 
in  my  work ;  but  I  had  so  much  other  business  in  connection 
witii  the  theatre  to  look  after ;  most  of  the  accounts  to  make 
up,  bills  to  pay,  correspondence  to  write,  &c.,  that  altogether, 
I  never  had  a  moment  to  myself,  and  was  very  glad  when  we 
left  (ieorgetown,  and  had  a  few  days'  rest. 

Vt'c  passed  through  Central  City,  where,  of  coiuse,  we  played 
for  a  week  or  two;  we  then  stayed  a  short  time  at  Colden  City, 
and  finally  arrived  at  Denver  in  time  for  the  foir;  and  a  very 
nice  time  it  was.  The  theatre  used  to  be  crammed  every 
night,  and  sometimes  I  was  obliged  to  play  in  three  pieces  in 
one  evening,  for  the  more  people  there  were  the  more  they 
expected  for  their  money,  especially  as  nearly  the  same  people 
used  to  go  night  after  night.  A  rare  lot  of  money  was  made 
by  our  worthy  manager,  and  I  was  now  getting  thirty  dollars  a 
week  ;  but  at  tlie  end  of  the  three  months  I  determined  to  gi\e 
it  all  up,  not  so  nnich  because  I  absolutely  disliked  it,  but 
because  1  found  ih.it  my  occupation  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
those  at  home,  whose  wishes  and  prejudices  I  was  bound  to 
respect.  I  am  sorry  now  that  I  did  not  stick  to  it,  for  I  had 
several  very  good  offers  of  engagement,  notably  one  to  go  to 
St.  Louis,  and  one  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  However,  I  did 
give  it  up,  but  before  taking  leave  of  this  part  of  my  career  in 
Colorado  1  will  mention  a  little  incdenl,  which  struck  me  as 
irresistibly  ridiculous  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 

We  were  playing  a  piece  called  "  Little  Barefoot,"  and  in 
one  of  the  scenes  the  villagers  are  beheM  disporting  themselves 
in  a  ilaiK  e,  and  poor  little  liarefoot,  wandering  about  aiune, 
unable  to  procure  a  |)artncr.  Cpon  this  scene  enter.s  one 
"  William"  (your  luunble servant),  who,  having  taken  a  position 


"up"  the  stage,  gazes  upon  the  scene,  till,  jierceiving  the  dis- 
consolate situation  of  the  shoeless  damsel,  he  takes  jjity  on  her, 
et  cietera,  et  cDctera,  as  can  be  imagined  without  much  difficulty. 
It  so  happened  that  this  was  on  our  opening  night  at  Denver, 
and  as  I  luul  never  been  in  the  theatre  before,  I  was  totally  nn- 
ac(|uainted  with  the  nature  of  the  scenery ;  so,  when  I  got  my 
cue,  I  walked  on  to  the  stage,  took  up  my  position,  looking, 
as  I  thought,  very  nice,  and  leaning  against  a  rock,  when, 
happening  to  glance  at  the  wings,  I  saw  the  stage  carpenter 
making  some  very  extraordinary  gesticulations  ;  still,  not  dream- 
ing that  they  were  meant  to  attract  my  attention,  I  continued 
surveying  the  spectacle  before  nic  with  the  utmost  complacency; 
but  my  friend  in  the  wings  grew  so  exceedingly  vehement,  that 
I  inclined  my  ea'  towards  him,  to  try  if  by  any  means  I  might 
learn  the  cause  of  his  excitement ;  when  in  a  voice  of  agony 
he  whisi)ered,  "  Don't  lean  against  that,  man,  it's  a  UHUafalt  P' 
Of  course,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  what  appearance  it  presented 
from  the  front,  but  I  knew  that  from  my  jioint  of  vantage  it  looked 
as  much  like  a  waterfall  as  it  did  like  a  stilton  cheese ;  and  I 
do  not  fancy  that  the  audience  made  the  discovery,  for  when, 
after  the  performance,  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  a  man 
I  knew,  he  assured  me  that  he  had  utterly  failed  to  detect  the 
presence  of  water  in  the  piece,  from  first  to  last. 

Having  resolved  to  cut  the  stage,  the  iiueslion  arose,  "what 
next?"  for  it  was  autumn,  and  the  winter  sets  in  very  quickly 
in  Colorado. 

Eortunately  I  was  enabled  to  settle  the  point  before  my 
engngement  was  over:  and  on  the  morning  following  my  last 
ap|)earance  in  public,  I  was  to  be  seen  driving  a  wagon  out 
on  to  the  prairies,  irieditating  upon  the  mutability  of  human 
affairs. 

My  destination  was  a  ranche,  about  thirty  miles  (rom  Denver, 
and  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the  mountauis ;  it  was 
owned  by  an  Englishman,  and,  better  still,  a  gentleman.  He 
had  been  in  the  English  army,  and  having  retired  from  the 
.service,  had  gone  to  Colorado,  and  invested  some  capital  in  a 
hay  and  cattle  ranche. 

As  this  little  narrative  relates  to  myself  alone,  I  do  not 
feel  justified  in  referring  personally  an<l  liy  name  to  any  of 
those  Englishmen  whom  I  met  in  Colorado,  some  of  whom  are 
now  in  England  ;  I  therefore  abstain  from  relating  any  expe- 
riences  oUier  than  my  own  ;  of  my  near  chum,  whom  I  will  call 
lirown,  I  will  only  say  that  he  was  most  kind  and  considerate 
to  me,  and  that  the  somewhat  roi.gh  and  lonely  existence  on 
the  i)rairics  was  materially  lightened  by  his  companionship. 

Although  a  ranche  is  freijuently  described  by  emigration 
agents  as  a  "  farm,"  or  sometimes  as  a  "  homestead,"  it  presents 
but  few  features  connnon  to  either.  I  believe  our  ranche  was 
considered  rather  "  swell,"  but  it  consisted  merely  of  a  low 
wooden  house,  constructed  in  the  simplest  possible  manner, 
and  a  barri  for  the  wagons,  the  whole  standing  in  an  enclosure 
of  bare  prairie  land. 

lirown  possessed  altogether  about  300  acres  of  land,  sixty 
of  which  were  enclosed  anil  devoted  to  "  raising "  hay ;  the 
rest  of  his  property  being  marked  out  by  corner  stones ;  the 
ranche  was  close  to  a  stream  known  as  "  Running  Creek  ;"  but 
in  the  siunmer  the  water  thereof  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence, 
our  supply  coming  from  a  well  in  front  of  the  house  ;  but  the 
water  was  so  strongly  impregnated  with  suli)hur,  as  to  be  un- 
drin'rialilc  till  exposed  for  sever.d  hours  to  the  air,  and  w.is  then 
rendered  much  more  palatable  by  the  addition  of  whisky. 
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We  had  seven  horses,  two  first-rate  wagons,  a  capital  hay- 
cutting  machine,  and  several  farm  implements,  so  that  we  had 
all  a|)pliances  necessary  for  a  hay  ranche.  The  house  con- 
sisted of  a  kitclien,  store-room,  harness-room,  and  two  sleeping- 
rooms,  and  was  fairly  weather-tight.  During  the  time  1  was 
on  the  ranche  our  sole  work  consisted  in  making  hay,  no  easy 
matter  on  such  ground  as  ours.  How  it  would  surprise  an 
luiglish  farmer  to  cut  half  a  dozen  rattlesnakes  in  two,  whilst 
driving  the  machine  round  I  and  this  was  constantly  happening 
with  us.  We  certainly  lived  uncommonly  well,  fresh  provisions 
being  brought  in  once  a  fortnight  from  Denver,  one  of  us 
taking  a  wagon  for  that  purpose,  and  it  was  when  Brown  was 
away  with  this  intent,  that  I  used  to  experience  the  peculiar 
sensation  known  as  the  "  blues ;"  seldom  seeing  any  one, 
except  now  and  then  a  herdsman,  or  a  pack  of  "  Ute"  Indians 
going  out  on  a  hunting  expedition.  The  most  unpleasant  duty 
in  connection  with  prairie  life  is  going  out  on  a  "cattle-hunt" 
At  certain  times  of  the  year,  a  man  sells  so  many  of  his  cattle, 
which  are  wandering  up  and  down  the  various  creeks  within  a 
radius  of  anything  from  ten  to  forty  miles ;  and  although  as  a 
matter  of  course  all  cattle  bear  the  brand  of  the  owner,  still,  as 
thoy  are  ultimately  found  with  beasts  belonging  to  other  people, 
the)  have  to  be  "cut  out" — by  no  means  an  easy  task ;  but 
the  Host  disagreeable  part  of  this  business  is,  that  you  are  very 
apt  t(  find  yourself  at  night  miles  from  any  habitation,  in  which 
case,  )  ou  liave  to  stake  out  your  horse,  scratch  a  place  for  your 
rugs,  ai  d  go  to  sleep  to  the  lullaby  of  prairie  wolves,  a  serenade 
which  h.is  anything  but  a  soothing  influence,  I  assure  you. 

1  sh.  II  not  indulge  in  a  discourse  upon  life  on  the  prairies ; 
every  on  ^  has  read,  ad  nauseam,  of  Indians,  buffalo-hunting, 
prairie  fires,  and  all  the  features  of  this  peculiar  existence,  for  are 
thoy  not  written  in  the  chronicles  of  the  "  Scalp  Hunters  "  and 
many  similar  works?  init  with  all  humility  I  must  record  the 
fact,  that  my  own  experience  of  Indians  and  of  buftalo-hunting 
does  not  in  the  least  tally  with  the  highly-interesting  accounts  I 
had  read  of  them  before  my  departure  from  home.  I  can,  of 
course,  only  speak  of  the  Colorado  Indians ;  and  those  I  came 
across,  who  belonged  principally  to  the  tribes  of  "  Utes," 
"Cheycnnes,"  ".Sioux,"  and  "Apachifs,"  were  as  much  like 
the  traditional  "noble  sav.age,"  as  they  were  like  the  wax 
figures  in  Baker  Street ;  the  principal  features  they  presented 
being  red  paint,  dirt,  blanket,  .and  smell.  As  to  the  "  Indian 
maiden,"  anytliing  more  unromantic  or  ungraceful  in  appear- 
ance, I  never  beheld.  Touching  the  costume  of  these  people, 
it  is  an  odd  mixture  of  any  articles  of  clothing  they  can  lay 
their  hands  upon.  The  first  Indian  I  ever  saw  was  a  villainous- 
looking  Ute  chief  called  Colorao,  and  his  dress  was  a  fair 
sample  of  that  adopted  by  the  "  noble  savage  "  in  general.  A 
very  much  battered  chimney-pot  hat,  stuck  on  the  top  of  a 
iiuantity  of  lank,  jet-black  hair,  a  dirty  stick-up  collar,  a  ditto 
flannel  shirt,  an  old  naval  jacket  surmounteil  by  a  tarnished  gold 
epaulette,  and  the  usual  deerskin  leggings  and  moccasins ;  the 
man  was,  of  course,  well  armed,  with  knives  innumerable,  and  a 
big  navy  revolver.  Is  it  not  a  strange  thing  that  these  men  are 
allowed  to  come  into  IkMucr  and  purchase  rifles,  pistols,  and 
every  class  of  anununition,  at  a  time  when  "  expected  Indian 
outbreaks"  form  the  general  theme  of  conversation  ?  Yet  this  is 
so.  I  have  freipienlly  seen  the  principal  gnnsmith  of  Denver  sell 
twenty  or  thirty  rifles,  with  anununition,  to  these  Utes  ;  in  fact, 
they  never  by  any  chanc  o  came  into  the  town  without  buying 
fire-arms  j  and  though  they  now  have  a  treaty  with  the  whites, 


it  is  impossible  to  say,  judging  from  the  recent  Indian  outrages, 
how  long  that  treaty  may  be  respected.  Although  the  prin- 
cipal guarantee  against  a  Ute  outbreak  arises  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  at  war  with  nearly  all  the  neighbouring  tribes,  still, 
a  combination  of  enemies  against  a  common  foe  is  no  new 
thing,  and  should  such  an  event  come  to  pass  in  Colorado,  the 
Indians  would  be  enabled  to  muster  a  vastly  different  force  from 
that  with  which  the  Modocs  so  long  resisted  the  attacks  of  the 
United  States'  soldiers.  But  I  must  not  be  led  into  a  disser- 
tation upon  Indians,  though  the  subject  is  one  which  I  have 
somewhat  studied,  and  in  which  I  take  a  great  interest. 

As  for  buffalo  hunting,  I  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.  You  simply  stalk  the  bushes,  until  you 
are  able  to  conceal  yourself  behind  a  mound,  or  any  object 
oll'cring  ambush  within  shot ;  you  then  pot  the  one  nearest 
to  you,  whereupon  the  rest  run  away ;  peiformance  repeated 
ad  lib.,  till  you  are  very  tired,  and  find  yourself  a  long  way 
from  camp,  with,  perhaps,  a  huge  head  to  drag  back  with  you. 
I  am  persuaded  that  many  of  the  buffalo  heads  brought 
home  by  British  sportsmen,  are  purchased  at  a  certain  shop  in 
Denver,  at  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  each ;  for,  like  "  Bailey 
Junior"  I  can  say,  "I  seen  'em  do  it."  The  "hunting" 
which  really  does  protluce  excitement  is  that  after  "  grizzlies  ;" 
there  is  no  mistake  about  the  danger  of  this  sport,  as  will  be 
speedily  discovered  by  any  one  who  wounds  one,  and  then 
finds  that  there  is  no  tree  which  he  can  conveniently  "  swarm 
up."    But  I  must  be  getting  on  with  my  story. 

The  winter  had  set  in,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  put  a  few  dc'l-irs  into  my  pocket,  for  all  this 
time  I  had  been  earning  nothing ;  so  the  next  time  it  was  my 
duty  to  go  into  Denver,  I  stayed  there  a  day  or  two  looking 
out  for  a  berth,  which  I  was  successful  in  obtaining,  and  a  very 
sweet  berth  it  wis,  being  nothing  less  than  night  policeman  at 
the  railway  yard,  a  post  which  I  held  under  the  joint  direction 
of  the  railway  company,  an<l  the  governing  body  of  Denver, 
consisting  of  the  usual  legal  authorities,  and  the  "  Vigilance 
Committee." 

This  "  Vigilance  Committee  "  is  such  an  important  institu- 
tion, that  I  think  it  will  interest  the  reader  to  learn  something 
of  its  origin  and  modus  operandi;  for  there  is  little  doubt,  that 
btit  for  the  energy  and  determination  shown  by  the  "com- 
mittees "  of  the  various  Western  settlements,  many  now  flourish- 
ing "  cities  "  would  be  barely  h.abitable. 

When  these  mushroom  towns  first  sprang  into  existence, 
their  at  first  scanty  populations  were  of  the  rou^'iest  and  row- 
diest description,  the  "  sacred  majesty  of  the  law  "  being  held 
in  the  most  supreme  contempt ;  but  as  the  towns  increased 
in  size  and  importance,  it  was  soon  manifest,  that  if  the  law  of 
the  United  States  could  not  be  put  in  force  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  citizens,  the  citizens  must  constitute  some 
form  of  government  that  would  make  itself  respected ;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  the  reckless  manner  in  which  life  was 
sacrificed  in  those  early  dayp  ;  it  is  bad  enough  now,  but  at  the 
time  I  speak  of  it  was  simply  appalling. 

To  give  an  idea  of  what  the  state  of  society  must  Tiave  been 
in  those  days,  I  will  mention  an  incident  which  occurred  only 
two  months  before  I  arrived  in  Colorado,  and  which  was 
related  to  me  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  in  which  it  took 
place. 

Not  very  far  from  Denver— I  thuik  about  loo  miles— -is  a 
town  called  "  Kit  Karson,"  and  hither  came  one  night  about 
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half-a-dozen  Mexicans,  Toans,  and  half-breeds,  travelling  with 
cattle-teams.  Naturally,  ihe  first  thing  on  arrival  was  to  make 
a  "  bee  line  "  for  the  nearest  drinking-bar,  where,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  they  encountered  a  number  of  ranchemen,  hunters, 
drovers,  et  )ioc  t^cniis  omne. 

Kentucky  wliisky,  t^ken  in  large  quantities,  is  the  most 
likely  thing  I  know  of  to  destroy  the  harmony  of  such  a  meet- 
ing as  this  ;  .nnd  as  that  liquid  was  imbibed  with  the  utmost 
possible  freedom,  it  was  not  very  loiig  before  a  general  row 
ensued,  whereupon  the  bar-tender,  a  big  burly  Dutchman, 
jmnped  upon  the  counter  with  a  "six-shooter"  in  each  hand, 
and  with  the  utmost  impartiality  treated  the  company  generally 
to  the  contents  thereof;  the  Mexicans  used  their  knives  (which 
they  can  do  with  terrific  eflfect),  and  the  remainder  of  the  party 
any  weapon  they  happened  to  possess ;  and  for  about  ten 
minutes  it  was  "  cut,  rip,  slash,  bang-bang  "  all  over  the  place  : 
so  that  when  at  length  quiet  was  restored,  and  the  lights  (which 
had,  of  course,  been  knocked  down)  produced,  there  were  nine 
deaii  men  on  the  ground. 

The  preceding  is  but  a  sample  of  what  in  the  earlier  days 
was  a  matter  of  constant  occurrence ;  it  will  therefore  be 
seen  with  what  the  order-loving  portion  of  the  various  com- 
munities had  to  contend.  It  was  consequently  resolved 
that  a  certain  number  of  the  most  influential  residents 
should  form  themselves  into  a  "  Vigilance "  Committee, 
for  the  protection  of  the  citizens  and  the  prompt  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  this  com- 
mittee was,  that  the  members  and  their  agents  were  bound 
never  to  divulge  the  names  of  those  composing  it ;  this  was 
necessary  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  any  one 
known  positively  to  belong  to  the  committee  would  assuredly 
have  been  a  marked,  and  ultimately  a  doomed  man ;  and 
again,  their  method  of  doing  business  necessitated  secrecy.  A 
man  stole  a  horse,  committed  a  murder,  or  otherwise  made 
himself  objectionable;  he  would  be  quietly  arrested,  brought 
before  the  committee,  tried,  and  condemned  ;  and  by  the  ne^t 
morning  would  be  seen  hanging  to  a  tree  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  execution. 

The  manner  of  dealing  with  a  ''suspected  "  individual  was 
equally  summary  and  effective.  I'.'  a  man  were  believed  to  be 
in  a  town  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  or  known  to  have  committed 
some  crime  elsewhere,  he  would  bi  served  with  a  notice,  which 
ran  as  follows  : — 

*'  Unless  y(iu  Uave  this  tcntin  in  Uvcnty-four  hmrs^  you  are  a  dead 

W((«."  -f 

No  name  was  attac'.ied  to  the  notice,  but  simply  a  small 
red  cross  at  the  botton  of  the  paper. 

The  next  day  rarel",  if  ever,  found  that  man  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  town  ;  for  it  was  well  known  that  the  notice  was 
no  idle  threat  I  remember  that  at  the  time  I  was  finishing  my 
theatrical  engagement  at  Denver,  a  man  in  our  comi)any, 
having  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  authorities  by 
endeavouring  to  elope  with  the  daughter  of  a  highly  respect- 
able citizen,  was  presented  one  evening  with  a  small  slip  of 
paper,  containing  the  caution  to  which  I  have  refciied  above. 
It  took  him  about  fifteen  minutes  to  pack  up  his  traps,  and 
"  clear  out." 

The  result  of  this  organisation  was,  that  it  became  a  matter 
of  considerable  [wrsonal  risk  to  shoot  a  man,  steal  his  cattle, 
or  otherwise  misbehave :  so  that  these  little  eccentricities  became 


of  more  rare  occurrence,  and  in  most  cases  a  proper  form 
of  legal  government  was  introduced,  the  "  Vigilance  Com- 
mittees "  still  continuing  their  functions,  more  particularly  as 
regarded  sus])ected  anil  marked  individuals. 

That  this  style  of  administering  justice  p.irtook  strongly  of 
the  nature  of  lynch  law,  is  untleniable ;  and  it  was  quite  pos- 
sible for  rather  awkward  mistakes  to  arise,  especially  as  to  the 
identity  of  a  suspected  man  ;  still,  there  is  the  ecjually  un- 
deniable fact  that  the  effect  was  most  salutary  ;  certainly  nine 
out  of  ten  Western  men  ascribe  the  improvetl  state  of  society 
to  the  promptness  and  decision  of  the  different  committees  ; 
and  now  let  us  return  to  our  muttons. 

When  I  came  in  from  the  ranche,  the  winter,  as  before- 
mentioned,  had  set  in ;  and,  as  was  usual  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  robberies  in  the  town,  and  more  particularly  at  the  rail- 
way station,  were  of  constant  occurrence ;  so  it  was  deter- 
mined to  put  a  man  on  to  protect  the  property  lyiiig  in  the 
station  "  yard  ; "  for  these  continual  robberies  were  a  matter  of 
no  small  loss  to  the  company,  as  they  were  responsible  for  all 
goods  lying  in  the  cars,  whether  waiting  to  be  unloaded  at 
Denver,  or  to  be  sent  farther  on.  Hearing  of  this,  1  applied 
for  the  post,  which,  through  the  influence  of  a  friend,  I 
obtained  ;  and  that  same  evening  I  waited  upon  the  superin- 
tendent to  receive  instructions.  The  conversation  whieh  took 
place  was  somewhat  laconic. 
"  Well  heeled  ?  "  (i.e.,  armed.) 
"  Yes." 

"  Six-shooter  ?  " 
"Yes."    ■ 

"  Billy  ?  "  (a  kind  of  life-preserver.) 
"  Yes." 

"Got  the  grit?" 

"  I  think  so  ;  h)  case  of  resistance  what  am  I  to  do  ?  " 
"  Shoot." 
"  Right." 

I  strongly  suspect  that  had  I  known  what  was  in  store  for 
me,  I  should  have  thought  twice  befoie  undertaking  to  protect 
the  goods  lying  in  that  yard.  Picture  to  yourself  being  on 
duty  from  six  in  the  evening  till  seven  the  next  morning  ;  about 
a  foot  of  snow  on  the  ground,  the  thermometer  at  from  ten 
to  twenty  degrees  below  zero,  and  having  to  tramp  up  and 
down  all  night  between  the  lines  of  trains,  with  the  perfect 
knowledge  that  at  any  moment  you  might  get  a  crack  on  the 
head,  which  would  considerably  spoil  your  chance  of  again 
beholding  "the  old  country."  I  think  that  you  will  agree 
with  me,  that,  as  our  lively  neighbours  would  express  it,  jrij 
manque  tie  charme. 

My  pay  was  two  and  a  half  dollars  a  night,  and  a  grat\iily 
for  every  man  1  took  to  the  calaboose — alive  ;  they  did  not  pay 
for  dead  men.  One  other  objectionable  feature  in  t''is  state  of 
existence  was  that,  being  up  all  night,  I  was  obliged  to  sleep 
during  the  day,  so  that  my  life  was  virtually  one  continual 
round  of  "wat'.hing."  I  rarely  had  any  serious  troui'le  in 
the  exercise  of  my  duty,  as  when  I  fo.ind  any  one  in  the  cars 
or  about  the  yard  I  used  at  once  to  draw  my  revolver,  com- 
mencing my  discourse,  as  per  instructions,  with,  "Stand!  or 
you  drop  ' "  but  upon  one  occasion  I  did  have  a  turn  at 
"  active  service,"  and  /  nri'cr  7i'ant  anotlirr, 

'I'he  "  yard  "  in  which  I  was  placed  on  duty  was  little  short 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  ;  it  was,  therefore,  simply 
impossible   for   one  man  effectually  to   protect  the   property 
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which  was  dciiositcd  there ;  for  whilst  I  was  at  one  end  of 
the  pku  e  1  do  not  see  what  was  to  jjrevent  any  enterprising 
person  from  "going  through"  the  cars  at  the  other,  and  no 
doubt  tliis  was  freciuenlly  done,  i)artlciilarly  by  men  in  the 
employment  of  the  company ;  but  upon  one  occasion  I  hap- 
pened Ijy  cJKinee  to  observe  an  individual  walking  across  the 
end  of  t'.ie  yard,  like  the  hero  of  "  Tiigrim's  Progress,"  with  a 
heavy  load  on  his  bacK,  and  ujjon  drawing  near  to  him,  found 
that  he  was  one  Uopes,  a  pointsman,  and  an  Englishman,  who 
had  been  helping  himself  t.)  the  coals  lying  in  the  trucks, 
carrying  away  a  sackful  at  a  lime,  until  altogether  he  hail  taken 
over  a  ton.  This  he  confessed  ;  but  added  that  he  was  allowed 
to  take  what  coals  he  wanted  for  hij  own  use,  and  refused  to 
return  the  sack  to  its  place.     In  the  morning  1  reported  the  cir- 


cumstance at  the  office,  in(;uiring  as  to  tlie  truth  of  the  man's 
statement,  which  led  to  my  being  ordered  to  keep  an  eye  upon 
him,  as  he  had  long  been  suspected  of  not  being  wholly  uncon- 

(  nected  with  many  of  the  robberies  committed. 

'  Now  Mr.  Ropes  was  excessively  ru  'e  to  me  on  the  occasion 
of  my  fir'it  interview  with  him,  calling  nie  several  exceedingly 

;  offensive  names,  and  intimating  that  if  I  again  interfered  with 
him,  the  company  would  lose  their  watchman ;  so  I  im- 
mediately resolved  that  upon  some  future  occasion  Mr.  Ropes 
and  1  should  have  a  little  settlement  of  accou  its.  I  had  reason 
subsecjuently  to  regret  that  I  ever  came  to  t.'at  resolution,  for 
the  "setUenienl"  was  of  the  most  disagreeable  description 
possible,  and  one  the  effects  of  which  1  felt  for  several  days 
after  it  had  taken  place. 
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Rajpootana  :  Iicr  Princes  and  People. — //. 


l;V    LIEUT.    C.    R.    LOW 

The  most  important  of  the  states  of  Rajpootana  is  Meywar, 
and  therefore  we  sliall  iiolice  it  fust.  This  priority  is  due  not 
only  to  the  anticjuity  of  its  reigning  family,  but  to  its  historical 
pre-eminence.  Among  the  liritish  agencies  in  Rajpootana  that 
of  Meywar  has  been  considered  the  most  difficult  and  delicate, 
and  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  great  nmtiny, 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  and  his  brother  George,  iiolitif-al  agent  at 
Oodeypore  between  the  years  1S50  and  1857,  had  much  trouble 
on  their  hands  owing  to  the  obstinacy  and  turbulence  of  the 
Rana  and  some  of  his  chief  nobles,  the  Chief  of  Saloombur  in  i 
particular,  who  would  not  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  ; 
British  officers.  j 

Colonel  Tod  snys,  in  his  great  work,  that  the  princes  of  , 
Mevw.ir,  who  are  styled  "  Ranas,"  are  the  elder  branch  of  the  j 
Sooryavansi,  or,  "children  of  the  sun  ;"  and  though  the  titles  | 


(late  indlvn  navy). 

of  many  of  these  are  disputed,  the  Hindoos  unanimously 
acknowledge  the  Prince  of  Oodeypore  as  the  legitimate  heir  to 
the  throne  of  Rama,  and  style  him  Ilindiia  Sooraf,  or  "  Sun  of 
llie  Hindoos."  He  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  first  of  the 
"  thirty-si.K  royal  tribes,"  and  though  many  of  these  have  dis- 
appeared, no  Hindoo  has  raised  a  doubt  respecting  his  purity 
of  descent.  The  Rana  still  possesses  almost  the  same  territory 
his  ancestors  held  when  the  founder  of  the  Chuznivade  dynasty, 
eight  centuries  ago — a  time  nearly  coeval  with  the  Norman 
conquest — passing  the  mountain  barriers  that  divide  Afghanistan 
from  the  India  of  our  day,  sv.'ept  through  the  country  and  over- 
threw its  ancient  government. 

Sir  James  Roe,  the  ambassador  from  King  James  of  Eng- 
land to  the  Mogul  Emperor,  goes  so  far  as  to  claim  Porus, 
Alexander's  op]5onent,  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Meywar  prince ; 
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but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  is  regarded  as  "primus  in  Indis," 
though  some  few  years  ago  the  late  Jodhpore  Rajah  placed 
himself  in  antagonism  to  the  Indian  Government,  and  refused  to 
attend  Lord  Mayo's  memorable  durbar  at  Aj  mere,  because  he  was 
not  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  Oodeypore  Rana,  for  which  act 
of  contumacy  he  was  very  properly  deprived  of  tlie  salute  due 
to  his  rank  as  a  sovereign  prince,  and  generally  placed  on  the 
Viceroy's  black  books.  The  title  of  Rana  is,  however,  of 
comparatively  modern  origin,  having  been  assumed  in  the 


that  of  Newaub ;   ana  the  remainder  are  entitled  Rajahs  or 
Maharajahs. 

Among  these  princes  the  Rahtore  of  Manvar,  the  ruling 
family  at  Jodhpore,  can  boast  a  pedigree  of  great  anti(iuity,  for 
his  ancestors  wielded  the  sceptre  at  Canouj  long  before  the 
foundation  of  tiie  French  monarchy.  'I'he  extent  and  un- 
wieliliness  of  the  Canouj  kingdom  caused  its  sudden  fall  in  the 
twelfth  century ;  but  the  existing  dynasty  is  a  renovated  scion 
of  this  ancient  stock.      The  sovereigns  of  Jcypore,  called 
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twelfth  century  in  consequence  of  the  victorious  issue  of  a  con- 
test with  the  Purihara  Prince  of  Mundore,  who  bore  the  title  of 
Rana,  and  surrendered  it  together  with  his  life  and  capital  to 
the  Prince  of  Meywar.  The  latK.-r  tiiereupon  substituted  it  for 
the  more  ancient  appellation  of  Ratviil,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
following  century  that  he  was  lecognised  under  that  name  by 
the  neighbouring  princes. 

The  title  of  Rawul  is  still  borne  by  the  Prince  of  Jcysul- 
meer,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  small  st;Ues  of  Banswarra  and 
Doongurpore. 

Of  the  other  Rajpoot  sovereigns,  the  Prince  of  Dholcpore 
alone  styles  himself  Rana;  those  of  Kotah,  L'lwur,  and  Serohie 
affect  the  title  of  Rao;  tlie  Mohammedan  Prince  of  TonI:, 


formerly  Amber,  are  also  of  great  antiquity,  but  the  other 
princes  of  Rajpootana  are  the  dcsccnd.'ints  of  great  nobles. 

Tlie  Ranas  of  Oodeypore,  though  they  have  lost  many  of 
their  ancient  [irovinces,  and  have  been  shorn  of  tlieir  ])Owers 
by  successive  invasions,  yet  maintain  their  pride  and  high  pre- 
tcn,sions.  The  great  Jehangir,  the  supreme  ruler  ovtr  the 
twenty-two  satrapies  of  India,  who  became  the  commentator 
of  the  Sesodia  dynasty  of  Meywar,  dwells  with  jiroud  com- 
placency on  this  Rajpoot  jirince  having  made  terms  with  him, 
and  praises  heaven  that  an  enter]  )risc  winch  the  founder  of  his 
dynasty,  liaber,  failed  to  accomplish — as  also  llumayoon  and 
his  illustrious  f.ither,  ;\kbar — he  carried  into  execution. 

The  great  banner  of  Meywar  exhibits  a  t'oldcn  sun  on  a 
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crimson  field  ;  those  of  his  chiefs  bear  a  dagger,  and  that  of 
Jeypore  is  fivc-colourcd,  or  " pauc/irani^a."  The  use  of  armorial 
bearings  among  these  Rajpoot  princes  can  be  traced  for  cen- 
turies bcfurc  the  Christian  era,  for  in  the  Mahabharat,  or  great 
war,  twelve  centuries  before  that  epoch,  we  find  the  hero 
liheesama  exulting  over  his  trophy,  the  banner  of  Arjoona, 
which  bore  the  figure  of  the  Indian  Hunoomaun,  the  "monkey- 
god."*  In  Europe,  as  is  known,  armorial  bearings  were  intro- 
duced about  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  and  were  copied 
from  the  Saracens,  for  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  our  much- 
vaunted  Richard  I.  and  his  barons  were  mere  clowns  in  com- 
parison with  the  accomplished  Saladin  and  his  chiefs. 

Rama,  the  mythical  original  founder  of  the  royal  race  of 
Meywar,  had  two  sons,  I.oh  and  Cush,  and  from  the  former  the 
Rana's  family  claims  its  descent.  He  is  stated  to  have  built 
I«ihore,  the  ancient  Loh-kote,  and  the  branch  from  which  the 
Meywar  princes  descended  resided  there  until  Kencksen  emi- 
grated to  Saurashtra  or  Dwarica,  in  Guzerat,  about  the  year  a.d. 
1 45.  The  first  change  in  the  name  of  the  family  was  on  their 
expulsion  from  thence,  about  the  year  524,  and,  about  two  cen 
tiiries  later,  for  Ihe  generic  name  of  Sooryavansi  they  substituted 
the  appellation  of  Cehlote.  This  was  changed  to  Aharya,  from 
Aiiar,  in  the  valley  of  Oodeypore,  where  they  afterwards  settled; 
and  again  on  teiniioraiily  transferring  the  capital  to  Seesoda, 
the  name  of  the  dynasty  was  changed  to  that  of  Seesodia, 
which  they  still  retain. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  Gehlote  dynasty,  a.d.  728, 
to  the  present  time,  fifty-nine  princes  have  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Oodeypore.  The  founder,  Bappa,  is  saiil  to  have  successfully 
encountered  the  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Walid  in  his  advance 
upon  Chittore,  after  the  conquest  of  Scinde. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  during  the  reign  of  Samarsi,  the 
Chohan  King  of  Delhi,  Pirthi  Raj — who  had  two  years  before 
routed  the  Mussulman  leader,  Mohammed  Ghor— sued  for  the 
help  of  his  brother-in-law,  Samarsi,  against  the  same  invader. 
The  result  of  a  tremendous  battle,  fought  on  the  banks  of  the 
C.iggar,  was  the  subversion  of  the  Hindoo  supremacy  by  the 
Tartar  hordes;  Samarsi  and  his  bravest  nobles  were  slain,  and 
Delhi  was  sacked.  A  long  period  of  anarchy  ensued  in  Meywar, 
Chittore  maintaining  a  quasi-independence ;  but  in  the  year  1303, 
the  city  was  sacked  by  the  imperial  forces,  under  AUa-o-din. 

Hamir,  the  grandson  of  the  dethroned  prince,  first  recovered 
the  sacred  city  liy  stral.igem,  and  then  defeated  and  took 
prisoner  Mahmood,  the  successor  of  Alia,  who,  after  a  confine- 
ment of  three  months,  surrendered  as  the  price  of  his  release, 
Ajmere  and  other  districts,  together  with  fifty  lacs  of  rupees,  and 
one  hundred  elephants.  Hamir  was  now  the  sole  Hindoo 
prince  ]>ossessing  any  power  in  India,  all  the  .ancient  princes 
having  been  crushed,  and  the  rulers  of  Marwar  and  Jeypore 
I)aid  him  and  his  successors  tribute  for  '  vo  centuries.  The 
successors  of  Hamir  m  .ntained  and  added  other  possessions, 
which  included  the  greater  part  of  Rajpootana,  .?.id  the  glory 
of  Meywar  was  at  its  height.  But  then  came  the  great  Mogid 
invasion  of  Baber,  who  after  gaining  Agra  and  Delhi,  defeated 
Sanga,  of  Chittore,  on  the  i6th  of  March,  1527,  at  Kanua,  and 
this  prince,  under  whom  Meywar  reached  the  summit  of  her 
prosperity,  died  less  than  three  •ears  later. 

Chittore  was  soon  after  taken  by  storm  by  Bahadoor,  the 
Sultan  of  Gu/erat,  when  32,000  Rajpoot  warriors  are  said  to 
have  been  slain,  and  13,000  females  were  immolated  to  prevent 
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their  capture.  The  advance  of  Humayoon,  son  of  Baber, 
compelled  the  concjueror  to  retire  towards  Guzerat,  and,  after 
some  changes,  the  throne  of  Meywar  was  in  1542  occupied  by 
Rana  Oodey  Singh,  the  youngest  son  of  Rana  Sanga.  During 
his  reign  Chittore,  for  the  third  time,  suffered  all  the  horrors  of 
assault. 

Akbar,  son  of  Humayoon,  the  greatest  of  the  Mogul  em- 
perors, first  saw  the  light  at  Ameerkote,  where  his  father  had  fled 
a  fugitive  the  same  year  that  Oodey  Singh,  a  degenerate  scion  of  a 
great  race,  came  to  the  throne,  .\fter  overawing  all  his  enemies, 
thanks  to  his  own  genius,  and  that  of  his  general,  Byram  Khan, 
Akbar  swept  through  Rajpootana,  and  Chittore  fell,  after  her 
sons  had  performed  prodigies  of  valour.  Though  the  cowardly 
Oodey  Singh  fled  from  the  city,  the  defence  was  conducted  by 
two  noted  chiefs,  whose  names  are  as  household  words  in  Mey- 
war, Jeimul  of  Bednore,  and  Putta  of  Kailwa.  But  their  heroism 
was  all  in  vain,  and  at  'ength  the  fatal /Mar  was  proclaimed. 
The  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  30,000  Rajpoots  were  slain, 
while  1,700  females,  including  the  royal  princesses,  were  im- 
molated. 

This  was  the  third  and  last  assault  of  Chittore ;  henceforth 
the  city  was  deserteil,*  and  the  degenerate  Rana  founded  the 
city,  called  after  him,  Oodeypore.  Oodey  Singh  died  four  years 
after  this  event,  and  his  son,  Pertap,  with  the  gallantry  of 
his  race,  in  a  short  campaign,  quickly  recovered  nearly  all 
Meywar. 

Jehangir,  Akbar's  successor,  equipped  a  large  army  to  subju- 
gate Meywar,  but  his  troops  were  defeated,  and  a  second  expedi- 
tion meeting  with  little  success,  the  emperor  himself  took  the 
supreme  command  at  Ajmere,  though  his  son,  afterwards  Shah 
Jehan,  was  the  real  leader.  Rana  Umra,  the  reigning  prince, 
made  his  submission  in  1613,  and  was  magnanimously  received 
by  Jehangir.  Again  the  Rajpoots,  under  Raj  Singh,  rose  against 
the  authority  of  the  Emperor  Aurimgzebe,  but  an  accommodation 
was  arranged  in  1681.  With  the  decay  of  the  Mogul  sovereignty, 
which  gave  place  to  the  soubadarries  of  Bengal,  Oude,  and 
Hyderabad,  and  the  rise  of  the  Mahrattas,  commenced  the 
last  era  in  the  history  of  Meywar  previous  to  the  appearance  on 
the  field  of  the  British,  who  slowly  raised  a  commercial  com- 
pany to  a  greater  and  more  unquestioned  supremacy  than  was 
commanded  by  an  Akbar  or  an  Aurungzebe. 

During  a  civil  war,  the  Mahrattas  were  called  in,  and  even- 
tually, by  the  year  1775,  Scindia  and  Holkar  had  extorted 
from  Meywar  iSi  lacs  of  rupees,  and  territory  to  the  annual 
value  of  twenty-eight  lacs  more.  The  reign  of  Bheem  Singh, 
which  lasted  from  1778  to  1828,  witnessed  the  still  further 
humiliation  of  Meywar  by  the  Mahrattas,  who  devastated  the 
entire  kingdom;  and  between  1806  and  1817,  by  the  pusil- 
lanimous policy  of  the  successors  of  the  Marquis  of  VVellesley, 

•  Umra,  the  son  of  Pertap,  took  possession  of  Chittore,  but  the  city 
never  again  rose  from  its  ruins,  though  Jehangir  sought  to  create  a  diversion 
in  his  favour  by  placing  Sugra  there  as  Rana.  The  grandeur  of  the  mined 
city  of  Chittore  is  thus  descril)cd  by  the  chaplain  to  the  Embassy  from 
James  to  Jehangir,  of  which  Sir  James  Roe  was  the  head.  "  Chittor,  an 
ancient  great  kingdom,  the  chief  city  so  called,  which  slandelh  upon  a 
mighty  liill,  flat  on  the  top,  walled  about  at  the  le.ast  ten  English  miles. 
There  appear  to  this  day  about  one  hundred  ruined  churches,  .and  divers 
fair  palaces,  which  are  lodged  in  like  manner  among  their  ruins,  beside 
many  exquisite  pillars  of  carved  stone  ;  and  the  ruins  likewise  of  100,000 
stone  houses,  as  many  English  by  their  observation  have  guessed.  There 
is  but  one  ascent  to  it,  cut  out  of  a  firm  rock,  to  which  a  man  must  pass 
through  four  (sometime  very  magnificent)  gates.  The  chief  inhabitants  at 
this  day  are  birds  and  wild  beasts." 
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the  country  was  abandoned  to  these  marauders  and  Ameer 
Khan,  the  I'indarrie  chieftain. 

Lord  Moira,  better  known  as  the  Marcjuis  of  Hastings,  in 
a  short  and  briUiant  campaign,  treed  Rajpootana  from  Mahratta 
and  Pindarrie  depredators,  and  by  the  treaty  of  1818,  signed 
by  Mr.  Charles  (afterwards  Lord)  Metcalfe,  the  independence  of 
Meywar  was  acknowledged,  and  her  territory  guaranteed,  the 
Oodeypore  prince  agreeing  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  and  to 
furnish  troops  as  recjuired.  The  amount  of  subsidy  was  fixed 
at  three  lacs,  but  in  1848  it  was  reduced  to  two  lacs,  or 
;^20,ooo ;  and  later,  a  portion  of  the  revenue  of  Mhairwarra, 
to  the  extent  of  .^^5,000,  was  assigned  towards  the  maintenance 
of  the  Meywar  Bheel  Corps,  which  was  first  raised  in  1841. 

Rana  Bheem  Singh  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Jowan  Singh, 
who  died  in  1838,  and  four  years  later,  on  the  demise  of  Surdan 
Singh,  chief  of  Bangore,  his  younger  and  adopted  brother,  Suroop 
Singh,  ascended  the  throne.  This  was  the  prince  who  was  Rana 
during  the  mutiny ;  and  on  his  death,  his  son  being  a  minor,  power 
was  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  regency  of  chiefs,  wlio  so  abused  the 
authority  and  confidence  reposed  in  them,  that  the  Governor- 
General,  Lord  Elgin,  on  the  recommendation  of  General  George 
Lawrence,  and  the  successive  Meywar  Agents,  Majors  Taylor  and 
Eden,  placed  greater  authority  in  those  officers.  On  the  Rana 
attaining  his  majority  this  supervision  was  reduced  to  its 
ordinary  limits.  The  present  Rana  is  one  of  the  Knights  Grand 
Cross  of  the  "  Exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of  India." 

Oodeypore,  the  modern  capital  of  Meywar,  is  situated  on  a 
low  ridge  in  a  sort  of  valley  or  basin,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  hills,  except  on  the  west,  where  extends  a  lake  five  miles  in 
extent.*  The  valley  is  of  considerable  size,  being  thirty  miles 
in  length  by  about  ten  in  breadth.  Besides  this  larger  lake, 
there  is  another  of  inferior  size,  six  miles  further  west,  and  there 
are  also  numerous  jccls,  or  small  marshes.  Hence  Oodeypore 
is  regarded  as  very  unhealthy,  and  the  Meywar  political  agent 
resides  a  great  deal  at  Neemuch.  The  appearance  of  tlie 
town,  when  viewed  from  the  east,  is  striking  and  pleasing ;  but 
like  most  Eastern  cities,  a  nearer  inspection  robs  it  of  this  fine 
appearance.  Its  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  ill-built, 
and  of  no  architectural  pretensions  ;  the  palace  is,  however,  a 
noble  pile  of  marble  100  feet  high,  situated  on  the  crest  of  a 
rocky  ridge  overlooking  the  lake,  the  city,  and  the  valley.  This 
is  generally  the  case  in  the  East,  where,  if  all  else  is  squalor  and 
meanness,  the  palace,  always  imposing  in  extent,  boasts  the 
])OSsession  of  all  the  luxuries  that  are  considered  necessary  in 
the  residence  of  an  Oriental  potentate. 

The  modern  Ranas  of  Meywar  have  evidently  failed  to  profit 
by  the  last  injunctions  of  their  mighty  ancestor,  the  warrior 
prince,  PerUp.  It  is  related  of  this  [jrince,  who  for  so  many 
years  maintained  an  unequal  struggle  with  the  giant  power  of 
Akbar,  that  when  during  his  wanderings  he  and  his  chiefs  had 
constructed  a  few  huts  on  the  site  of  the  present  palace  of  Oodey- 
pore, to  protect  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  rains,  his  son, 
Prince  Umra,  displayed  a  want  of  resignation  at  the  hardships  lie 

•  When  Ooiley  Singh  ab.indoned  Chittore  he  p.isseii  to  the  v,illcy  of  Ihc 
Girwo,  in  the  Aravelli  raiifje,  at  tlie  entrance  of  which,  several  years  l)efore  the 
destruction  of  his  capital,  lie  had  formed  the  lake  still  called  after  him 
"Oodey  Sagur,"  and  lie  now  niiscd  a  dyke  lielween  the  mountains,  which 
dammed  up  another  mountain  stream.  On  the  cluster  of  hills  adjoining 
he  raised  the  small  palace  calletl  "  Noclioki,"  around  which  edifices  soon 
arose  and  formed  the  city  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name.  The  classical 
designation,  according  to  TckI,  is  Udya-poora,  "  the  City  of  the  East,"  from 
udya,  "  the  point  uf  sunrise." 


was  called  upon  to  undergo;  upon  observing  this  the  high-soiiled 
Rajpoot  exclaimed  in  a  spirit  of  propiiecy  :  "These  sheds  will 
give  way  to  sumptuous  buildings,  thus  generating  the  love  of 
ease  ;  and  luxury  with  its  concomitants  will  ensue,  to  wliic  h  the 
independence  of  Meywar,  which  we  have  bled  to  maintain,  will 
be  sacrificed  ;  and  you,  my  chiefs,  will  fiiUow  the  perniciotis 
example.'  They  pledged  themselves,  and  became  guarantees 
for  the  prince,  "  by  the  throne  of  liappa  Rawul,"  that  they  would 
not  permit  mansions  to  be  raised  till  Meywar  had  recovered  her 
independence.  The  Rana  Umra,  however,  jiroved  himself 
worthy  his  father  and  his  race,  and  after  defeating  the  armies  of 
Jehangir,  he  was  forced  to  succtimb  to  superior  forces,  and 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Kurrun.  It  was  in  his  small 
palace,  called  the  Nochoki,  that  Umra  received  Sultan  Khoorum 
(better  known  as  Shah  Jehan),  son  of  Jehangir,  a  iirince 
having  Rajpoot  blood  in  his  veins,  as  his  mother  was  a  princess 
of  Amber  or  Jeypore.  The  remains  of  Nochoki,  about  half  a 
mile  without  the  north  city  wall,  on  a  cluster  of  hills,  are  still 
in  existence. 

Oodeypore  is  indebted  for  its  buildin.^s  to  Rana  JuggutK 
Singh,  who  in  the  year  1628  succeeded  his  father,  the  son  of 
Umra,  and  during  his  reign  of  twenty-six  years,  undisturbed  by 
wars,  raised  the  magnificent  jialace  inhabited  by  his  descendants. 
This  building,  called  the  Jugwcnas,  covers  four  acres,  and  is 
entirely  his  own  work ;  and  he  also  made  many  additions  to 
another  palace  on  an  islet  in  the  lake  called  Jugmunder,  the 
"minster  of  the  world."  Tod  gives  the  following  descriiition 
of  the  buildings.  "Nothing  but  marble  enters  into  their  com- 
position ;  columns,  baths,  reservoirs,  fountains,  all  are  of  this 
material,  often  inlaid  with  mosaics,  and  the  uniformity  pleasingly 
diversified  by  the  light  passing  through  glass  of  every  lute.  'I'he 
apartments  are  decorated  with  historical  ))aintings  in  water- 
colours,  almost  meriting  the  term  fresco,  from  their  dee])  ab- 
sorption in  the  wall ;  though  the  d.irker  tints  have  blended 
with,  and  in  part  obscured,  the  more  delicate  shades,  from 
atmospheric  causes.  The  walls,  both  here  and  in  the  grand 
palace,  contain*  many  medallions,  in  considerable  relief,  in 
gypsum,  portraying  the  principal  historical  events  of  the  family, 
from  early  periods  even  to  the  marri.age  potnp  of  the  jiresent 
Rana.  Parterres  of  flowers,  orange  and  lemon  groves,  inter- 
vene to  dispel  the  monotony  of  the  buildings,  shaded  by  the 
wide-spreading  tamarind  and  magnificent  evergreen  k/ieeiiee, 
while  the  graceful  palmyra  and  cocoa  wave  their  plume  like 
branches  over  the  dark  cypress  or  cooling  jilantain.  Detached 
colonnaded  refectories  are  placed  on  the  water's  edge  for  the 
chiefs,  and  extensive  baths  for  their  use.  Here  they  listened 
to  the  tale  of  the  bard,  and  slept  ofl"  their  noonday  opiate 
amidst  the  cool  breezes  of  the  lake,  wafting  delicious  odours 
from  the  myriads  of  lotus-flowers  which  covered  the  surface 
of  the  waters  ;  and  as  the  fiimes  of  the  potion  evaporated, 
they  opened  their  eyes  on  a  landscape  to  which  not  even  its 
inspirations  could  frame  an  etjual ;  the  broad  waters  of  the 
Peshola,  with  its  indented  and  well-wooded  margin  receding  to 
the  terminating  point  of  sight,  at  which  the  temple  of  lirim- 
poori  opened  on  the  jm.ss  of  the  gigainic  Aravelli,  the  field  of 
the  exploits  of  their  forefathers.  Amid  such  scenes  did  the 
Sesodia  princes  and  chieftains  recreate  during  two  generations, 
exchanging  the  din  of  .arms  for  voluptuous  inactivity." 

The  lake,  called  the  Oodey-Sagur,  after  its  maker,  is  purely 
artificial,  having  been  formed  by  a  hind,  or  embankment,  col- 
lecting the  water  of  the  stream  which  feeds  it.     This  dam  is 
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V34  yards  in  length,  and  at  the  summit,  whirh  is  of  course 
much  narrower  than  the  i)ase,  has  a  thickness  of  no  yards. 
The  iieight  of  the  dam  is  37  feet ;  its  face  is  of  marble,  em- 
'lellished  with  sculptured  fiyures,  small  temples,  and  other 
liuildings. 

The  number  of  houses  in  Oodeypore  in  its  prime  is  stated 
at  50,000,  and  Tod  records  that  in  1818,  in  consequence  of 
the  ravages  of  war  and  of  the  troubles  that  descended  on  all  the 
kajpoot  States  after  our  iniquitious  abandonment  of  them  to 
llolkar  and  th(;  Mahrattas,  there  were  but  3,000  houses  in- 
liabite<l,  the  remainder  being  in  a  condition  of  niin.  Under 
die  influence  of  British  ])rotection,  and  the  consecjuent  cessa- 
tion of  foreign  invasion,  the  prosperity  of  Oodeypore  has 
attained  an  u'-.^-'impled  height,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  populous  cities  in  Rajpootana. 

Lake  Rajsumund,  or  "Royal  Sea,"  is  a  much  more  con- 
siderable national  work  than  the  Oodey-Sagur.  This  lake  is 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  the  plain,  about  two  miles  from  the 
base  of  the  Aravelli.  A  small  jjcrennial  stream  called  the  Gomtee, 
or  Serjjcntine,  flowing  from  these  mountains,  was  arrested  in  its 
course  and  confined  by  an  immense  bioid,  thus  forming  the 
Rajsumund,  called  after  the  royal  projector,  Rana  Raj  Singh. 
The  dam,  says  Colonel  Tod,  forms  an  irregular  segment  of  a 
<:ircle,  embracing  an  extent  of  nearly  three  miles,  and  en- 
circling the  waters  on  every  side,  except  the  space  between 
die  north-west  and  north-east  points.  This  barrier,  which 
confines  a  sheet  of  water  of  great  depth,  and  about  twelve 
miles  in  circumference,  is  entirely  of  white  marble,  with  a 
llight  of  steps  of  the  same  material  throughout  this  extent, 
from  the  summit  to  the  water's  edge ;  the  whole  buttressed 
by  an  enormous  rampart  of  earth,  which,  had  the  Rana  lived, 
would,  according  to  his  design,  have  been  planted  with  trees 
to  form  a  iiromenade. 

On  the  south  side  are  the  town  and  fortress  built  by  Raj 
Singh,  and  called  after  him  Rajnuggur  ;  and  upon  the  embank- 
ment stands  the  Temple  of  Kunkeraoli,  the  shrine  of  one  of 
the  seven  emanations  of  Crishna.  The  whole  is  ornamented 
with  sculpture,  and  a  genealogical  sketch  of  the  founder's 
I'amily  is  inscribed  in  conspicuous  characters.  It  is  stated  that 
ujion  this  important  work  was  expended  ^1,150,000,  of  which 
a  portion  was  contributed  by  the  Meywar  chiefs,  the  material 
lur  ilie  construction  of  the  biiiii/  being  brought  from  the  neigh- 
bouring quarries. 

I''rom  the  native  chronicles  of  the  reign  of  Raj  Singh,  who 
ascended  the  gadi — literally  "cushion" — in  16O1,  we  gather 
that  this  noble  national  work  owed  its  origin  to  a  terrible 
visitation  of  famine,  which  desolated  the  Meywar  State.  It  is 
recorded  that  "the  chief  of  Meywar,  deeply  meditating  on  this 
extreme  distress,  determined  to  raise  a  monument,  by  which  the 
wretched  might  be  supported  and  his  own  name  perpetuated. 
This  was  seven  years  in  constructing,  and  at  its  commence- 
ment and  termination  all  the  rights  of  sacrifice  and  oblation 
were  observed.  The  Rana  went  to  implore  favour  at  the 
■l'cni]ile  of  the  '  Four-armed.'  For  want  of  water  the  world 
was  ill  despair,  and  the  people  went  mad  with  hunger.  Things 
unknown  as  food  were  eaten.  The  husband  abandoned  the 
wife,  the  wife  the  husband  ;  parents  sold  their  children.  Time 
increased  the  evil ;  it  spread  far  and  wide  ;  even  the  insects 
died.  Thous.mds  of  all  ages  became  victims  to  hunger. 
Those  who  procured  food  to  day  ate  twice  what  nature  re- 
quired.    Rivers,  lakes,  and  fountains  were  dried  up.     Men  o£ 


wealth  meted  out  the  portions  of  food.  Tlu  ministci  'f 
religion  forgot  their  duties.  There  was  no  longer  distincunu 
of  caste,  and  the  Soodra  and  lirahmin  were  indistinguishable. 
Strength,  wisdom,  caste,  tribe,  all  were  abandoned,  and  food 
alone  was  the  object.  Fruits,  flowers,  every  vegetable  thing, 
even  trees  were  stripped  of  their  bark  to  appease  the  cravings 
of  hunger ;  nay,  man  ate  man.  Cities  were  depopulated. 
The  seed  of  families  was  lost,  the  fishes  were  extinct,  and  the 
hope  of  all  extinguished." 

Close  to  the  borders  of  M(.yw.ir  is  the  British  military 
station  of  Neemuch,  where  resides  a  civil  functionary,  called 
the  Superintendent,  who  is  partially  under  the  orders  of  the 
Oodeypore  Political  Agent.  The  British  territory  here  was 
formerly  limited  to  the  site  of  the  cantonments,  and  was  sold 
very  reluctantly  by  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  as  the  space  was 
required  for  stationing  a  force  in  181 7,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  of  Gwalior,  concluded  in  that  year. 

During  the  memorable  year  1857,  Neemuch  was  the  scene 
of  mutiny.  On  the  night  of  the  3rd  June,  the  Bengal  native 
garrison,  consisting  of  the  4th  troop  ist  Brigade  Horse  Artillery, 
left  wing  1st  Light  Cavalry,  72nd  Regiment  Native  Infantry, 
and  7th  Regiment  Gwalior  Contingent,  rose  against  their 
officers,  who  were  forced  to  quit  the  cantonments,  which  the 
rebels  fired,  burning  and  destroying  the  houses,  .sacking  the 
bazaar,  and  releasing  the  gaol  prisoners.  Fortunately  all  the 
F.nglish  escaped  with  their  lives,  with  the  exception  of  the  wife 
and  children  of  a  sergeant-major. 

On  the  6tli  June  the  European  officers  and  ladies  returned  to 
the  formerly  pretty  station  of  Neemuch,  which  they  found  a  scene 
of  desolation.  The  fort  was  occupied  and  placed  in  a  state  of 
defence,  and  some  months  later,  had  it  not  been  for  this  place 
of  refuge — in  which  all  the  Europeans  took  shelter  when  the 
Mundesore  and  other  rebels  advanced  to  exterminate  them — 
probably  the  designs  of  the  mutineers  would  have  been  carried 
into  effect.  The  small  garrison  gallantly  resiste<l  every  effort  of 
their  assailants  to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  and  held  out  till  the 
advance  of  Brigadier  Stuart's  column,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Dhar  mutineers,  in  October,  forced  them  to  retreat.  During 
the  rising  at  Neemuch,  and  subsequently,  the  conduct  of  the 
Rana  and  his  durbar  was  most  satisfactory,  though  owing  to 
his  troops  sympathising  with  the  rebels  they  rendered  no 
efficient  service.  Neemuch  is  one  of  the  healthiest  places  in 
this  part  of  Indi.i,  a  circumstance  probably  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  surrounding  country,  which  may  be  described  as  a  well- 
drained  plain,  studded  with  a  few  small  stony  hills.  The  winter  is 
said  to  be  "  mildly  cool;  the  hot  wind  in  the  latter  part  of  spring 
and  early  part  of  summer,  moderate,  as  are  the  periodical  rains 
succeeding  them ;  and  the  average  mortality  is  by  no  means 
considerable."  Another  writer,  Wallich,  does  not  give  an  equally 
favourable  view,  for  though  he  acknowledges  that  "  The  climate 
of  Neemuch  is  unquestionably  an  agreeable  one,  as  far  as  sen- 
sible qualities  are  concerned — there  exists  neither  the  extreme 
of  heat  and  cold  experienced  towards  the  north-west  frontier, 
and  the  fall  of  temperature,  following  after  sunset,  is  almost 
always  sufficient  to  insure,  relatively  speaking,  a  cool  night" — 
yet  he  says,  "  notwithstanding  these  ostensible  advantages,  it 
cannot  be  deemed  a  really  healthy  climate." 

Among  the  state  railways  projected  in  India  is  one  from 
Indore  to  Ajmere,  which  will  pass  through  Neemuch,  thus  con- 
necting this  important  military  station  with  Bombay  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Agra  and  the  line  from  Delhi  at  Khera  on  the  other. 
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Recollections  of  Spanish  Travel. — ///. 
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Ascending    through    the    quaint,    picturesque'    giirdcn,   we  | 
ailmirod   the  view  from  tliu  suiiimer-hou.ii.',  or  MJMdor,   and  . 
were  lcin|)led  to  <  Imib  higher  to  obtain  a  still  more  extensive 
prospect.     The  hill,  which  is  called  the  "  Silla  del  Moro,"  was  ; 
once,  they  say,  the  site  of  a  paluce  (the  Alijares),  in  comparison 
with  which  the  Alhanibra  itself  was  insignificant,  and  which 
was  surrounded  Ijy  splendid  anil  graceful  villas  and  gardens. 
Standing  as  we  iliil  on  the  top  of  a  deserted  liiM,  widiont  a  trace 
ol  former  niai^nificence,  these  things  were  hard  to  believe,  and, 
as  if  in  sym|)athy  with  its  associations,  a  high  bleak  wind  was 
blowing  over  the  hill-top.    The  view,  however,  was  grand,  and 
the  great  |)lain,  rich  in  colour  and  vegetation,  lay  outstretcht<l 
beneath  our  feet,  encircled  with  its  girdle  of  distant  mountains. 
It  is  a  landscape  that  grows  upon  one,  and  I  admired  the  Vega 
more  and  .iiorc  every  time  I  caught  sight  of  its  bright  expanse. 

After  enjoying  the  view  for  some  time,  we  relumed  to  the 
town  along  the  northern  walls  of  the  Alhanibra,  and  attempted 
to  sketch  a  bit  of  them  on  our  way.  As  wc  have  said  before, 
one  of  its  great  charms  is  the  variety  of  its  beauty  —  the 
wonderful  fairylikc  grace  of  die  interior,  and  the  rough  pic- 
turesqucness  of  the  outer  walls.  No  feudal  castle  of  the  days 
of  the  riantagcnets  could  have  ruder,  plainer  walls,  more 
irregular  outlines,  or  more  simple  masonry.  The  tints  of  many 
centuries  give  them  now  a  charm  and  an  interest,  which  they 
do  not  owe  to  their  architect,  and  the  yellow  and  red  walls — 
weather-stained  and  cracked  by  time  and  war — rise  picturesquely 
among  the  gardens  and  trees  which  surround  them. 

Wc  returned  to  the  hotel  to  dine,  and  afterwards,  with  one 
of  my  companions,  I  prowled  about  the  palace  walls  once  more 
in  the  evening  light.  We  were  lucky  enough  to  tind  one  of 
the  gates  open,  and  to  persuade  the  men  who  were  on  duty  to 
allow  us  to  enter  for  a  few  minutes.  It  was  but  a  very  short 
visit,  but  it  was  a  relief  to  be  permitted  to  be  there  alone, 
instead  of  being  shown  through  the  courts  with  a  mixed  party 
of  tourists  of  various  nations,  whose  observations  are  not 
always  in  harmony  with  one's  ">wn  feelings.  We  looked  into 
some  of  the  courts  and  chambers,  and  explored  Charles  V.'s 
strange  p.alacc,  which  seems  to  increase  in  ugliness  the  more 
one  looks  at  it.  It  is  very  curious,  and  unlike  any  other 
building  intended  for  a  residence  that  I  have  ever  seen.  We 
can  speak  of  it  as  "  intended  for  a  residence,"  for  it  was 
never  used,  and  was  nevor  completed,  and  stands  as  a 
monument  of  bad  taste  and  unfeeling  triumph.  It  is  a  square 
of  220  feet,  three  sides  of  which  have  elaborate  decorations 
of  a  debased  classical  style.  The  interior,  however,  is  the 
most  curious  part  of  the  building,  as  it  is  built  in  the  'brm 
of  a  circular  patio,  which  must  have  been  designed  with  a 
view  to  bidl-fights,  tournaments,  or,  perhaps,  autos-da-fe — 
certainly  not  with  any  idea  of  increasing  either  the  comfort 
or  the  luxury  of  the  palace,  as  its  shape  must  spoil  every 
room  which  adjoins  it  One  feels  some  satisfaction  in  thinking 
it  never  was  finished  ;  but  oh  I  that  it  had  never  been  begim, 
and  if  we  could  wander  instead  through  the  winter  apartments 
of  the  Moorish  palace  which  were  destroyed  to  make  way 
for  it  1 


One  cannot  help  wondering  if  those  who  have  passed 
away  from  earth  are  permitted  to  know  the  criticisms  of 
posterity  on  their  works.  It  woulil  often  be  ])unishnient 
enough.  How  would  the  "  Most  Catholic  King,"  for  instance, 
feel  if  he  knew  that  the  palace  which  he  had  planned  in 
stolid  pride  ■and  triumph,  as  a  memorial  of  the  conquest  of 
the  heathen  Moors,  was  now  condemned  by  all  cultivated 
Europeans  as  the  work  of  a  tasteless  man,  who  could  not 
even  appreciate  properly  the  beauty  which  he  had  the  power 
to  destroy  but  not  the  genius  to  rival  ? 

Monday,  May  it,I/i. — We  went  to  the  Alhanibra  again  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  for  fear  our  readers  may  think  us  victims  of 
our  own  enthusiasm,  and  delirious  with  Moorish  ronianc,  ..e 
will  at  once  confess  to  some  drawbacks  to  our  perfect  enjoy- 
ment. Many  a  wise  saw  and  proverb  teaches  us  that  there  is 
a  worm  in  every  bud,  a  bitter  drop  in  every  cup ;  and,  of 
course,  beautiful  as  Granada  is,  it  is  still  an  earthly  paradise, 
in  which  there  is  something  to  wish  for,  and  something  to 
grumble  at. 

We  have  hinted  that  its  guardian  angels — otherwise  the 
extremely  indolent  custodians— might  curtail  the  fair  propor- 
tions of  their  lei.«ure,  and  allow  the  gates  to  be  more  frcipiently 
open  ;  but  that  is  not  our  only  complaint.  The  sternness  of 
the  guardian  angels  perhaps  only  makes  one  the  more  humbly 
crave  admittance  to  the  Garden  of  Eden,  liut  besides,  there 
are — tourists  !  English,  French,  German,  Russian,  American 
— both  of  South  and  North  ;  they  now  infest  every  (juarter  of 
picturesque  Europe,  those  odious  tourists. 

That  one  is  oneself  a  tourist — despised,  hated,  and  avoided 
by  others,  is  a  fact  that  no  traveller  ever  fully  realises.  "Nice 
people  must  travel  by  night  I "  we  have  heard  said.  "  One 
knows  they  go  abroad ; "  but  those  one  meets  are  "  not  nice." 
That  there  are  fewer  tourists  in  Spain  than  elsewhere  is  one 
of  the  great  charms  of  travelling  there.  But  some  do  visit 
Granac'a,  ai'd  one  is  obliged  to  take  the  round  of  the  Alhanibra 
in  their  comi.any.  But  we  were  now  suflkiently  well  known  in 
the  palace  to  oe  a  little  trusted  by  the  guards,  and  though  they 
cast  many  furtive  glances  at  us,  they  began  to  do  us  justice 
and  not  to  suspect  us  of  any  evil  designs  on  the  building. 
They  had  not  found  us  trying  to  immortalise  ourselves  by 
scratching  our  illustrious  names  on  the  al.ibaster  columns,  or 
enriching  our  collections  at  home  by  knocking  oft'  the  ears  of 
the  lions  round  the  fountain,  or  portions  of  the  arabesques 
from  the  walls.  So,  though  they  probably  considered  us  £s 
lunatics,  they  seemed  to  conclude  we  were  h.iimless,  and  began 
to  relax  a  little  towards  our  party. 

The  courts  were  looking  lovely  in  the  morning  light,  and 
we  were  longing  to  carry  off — not  a  relic  or  a  fragment,  O  ye 
guardian  angels ! — but  a  sketch  from  the  Hall  of  the  Ambas- 
sadors. We  were  given  a  hint  that  we  might  do  so  while  the 
"tourists"  were  going  round,  and  loitered  behind  for  awhile  to 
let  our  natural  enemies  pass  on.  Out  came  our  sketch-books 
and  pencils,  and  just  as  we  began  to  realise  more  than  ever — 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  copy  it — the  wonderful  intricacy  and 
ingenuity  of  the  decoration,  back  came  the   "  tourists "  in 
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indignant  remonstrance.  We  remember  German  and  Knglish 
was  spoken,  but  beyond  tliis  we  forgot  our  foes  personally, 
though  we  ilo  not  forget  the  injury  they  did  us.  It  seemed 
a  grievance  to  tiiem  that  wc  should  be  tnistcd  to  remain 
behind — not  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  move  on-  and 
as  the  Alhambra  could  scarcely  be  sketched  in  the  middle 
of  an  angry  quarrel,  we  were  obliged  to  carry  off  nothing  but 
a  clumsy  outline  of  a  graceful  double  arch,  with  its  slender 
marble  pillar  framing  a  lovely  view  of  brilliant  morning  clouds, 
distant  mountains,  and  picturesque  city.  The  episode  did  not 
make  us  think  more  tenderly  of  our  fellow-tourists,  or  cause  us 
to  enjoy  their  company  the  more  during  the  tour  of  inspection, 
and  lor  the  first  time  we  did  not  so  much  regret  leaving  the 
palace. 

After  returning  home  to  breakfast,  for  we  had  been  sufil- 
ciently  long  'n  Sjiain  to  have  accommodated  ourselves  to  the 
national  habits,  and  no  longer  struggled  for  an  l'.ngli.-.h  meal 
before  siarting  early,  we  went  out  again,  boinid  for  the  cathedral 
and  the  tomb  of  "  los  Reyes."  As  we  have  said,  there  are 
associations  of  more  than  one  class  at  Granada.  The  vohqituous 
beauty  of  the  Moorish  architecture,  the  rtfmenient  of  taste  dis- 
played in  theii  peculiar  decorative  talent,  and  the  pictuicsque- 
ness  of  their  lives  and  manners,  charm  the  imagination  without 
touching  the  heart.  Thee  can  be  no  true  sjnijjalhy  wilhf  ut 
individual  knowledge.  The  Moors  cross  the  stage  as  artistically 
draped  figures.  We  do  not  feel — excepting,  jicrhaps,  in  the 
case  of  I'oabdil,  whose  tears  give  that  "  one  touch  of  nature 
which  makes  the  whole  world  kin" — personal  interest  in  them. 

But  it  is  olher^vise  with  "  los  Reyes."  Who  that  has  read 
of  them  at  all  has  not  tried  to  picture  them  to  himself,  and 
especially  to  picture  the  noble  Queen  Isabella  the  Catholic,  in 
all  her  struggles,  trials,  and  difficulties  ?  And  here  at  Granada 
they  lie  side  by  side,  life's  long  toil  over,  challenging  the 
verdict  of  ])osterity.  We  were  told  the  late  queen,  Isabella  J  I., 
once  came  and  shed  tears  of  regret  and  repentance  over  die 
coffin  of  her  great  namesake,  whose  throne  she  has  now  lost, 
and  whose  royal  dignity  she  has  for  ever  sullied.  Well,  indeed, 
might  she  weep  in  th?  presence  of  the  silent  rebuke  of  diat 
honoured  coffin,  which  the  great  queen  had  desired  should 
lepose  for  ever  at  Ciranada. 

On  reaching  the  cathedral,  we  went  at  once  into  the  Chapel 
Royal,  or  Ca])i'ila  de  los  Reyes,  which  is  divided  from  the 
body  of  the  church  by  a  splendid  wrought  iron  grating  (or 
rejd),  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  a  large  and 
handsome  chapel,  and  much  ])ains  and  treasure  have  been 
bestowed  on  its  decoration.  The  altar  is  ascended  by  several 
steps,  and  the  walls  are  adorned  with  interesting  bas-reliefs  of 
scenes  connected  with  the  conquest  of  the  city.  In  modern 
times  artists  have  thought  it  necessary  to  idealise  our  great 
men  in  Roman  togas,  or  Middle  Age  armour,  or  in  drapery 
with  which  no  nineteenth  century  Englishman  ever  encum- 
bered himself,  and  the  confusion  of  ideas  concerning  our 
every-day  life  with  which  we  are  preparing  to  puzzle  posterity, 
is  very  amusing  to  contemplate.  Four  hundred  years  ago, 
however,  men  and  women  had  sufficient  genius  to  invent  a 
costume  which  could  be  at  once  convenient  and  becoming, 
and  were  not  ashamed  of  posterity  knowing  what  it  was. 
These  bas-reliefs  are  said  to  be  accurate  views  of  the  scenes 
they  represent,  as  also  are  the  kneeling  figures  o.  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  on  each  side  of  the  altar,  which  are  recorded 
as  being  exact  likenesses,  not  only  in  form  and  feature,  but 


in  every  detail  of  costume,  accurate  as  photographs,  and  fir 
more  durable. 

Hut  the  attention  of  the  visitor  is  at  once  directed  towards 
the  chief  olijei  t  of  liis  pilgrini.ige  -  the  splendid  .d.ili.istcr  tombs 
of  the  two  roy.d  p  urs^henlinaud  and  Is.ibella  reposing  on  the 
one,  their  uufortun.Ue  daughter,  M.ul  Juana,  and  her  adored 
husband,  Philip,  on  the  oilier.  Olfferently  as  history  ranks 
them,  they  have  received  almost  equal  sepulchral  honours, 
and  the  four  lie  side  by  side  on  ilieir  alabaster  tombs  in 
equal  magnificence.  It  would  fake  hours  fully  to  do  ju^li(■o 
to  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  carvin:;  on  these  woiidcifiil 
monuments.  Figures,  foliage,  and  architectural  designs  are 
wrought  together  with  every  delicacy  of  detail  into  so  har- 
monious a  whole,  that  one  scarcely  knows  what  to  admire  most 
in  the  work.  I  have  never  seen  anything  to  ecpial  it,  except  in 
the  still  more  elaborate  tomb  of  Juan  II.  ami  his  (puen  tlu 
parents  of  Isabella  the  Catholic,  wlii<  li  we  visited  in  the  I'luin  ii 
of  Miraflores,  near  Hutgos.  The  recumbent  figures  which  sur- 
mount them  are  very  fine,  and  striking  as  portraits. 

Having  closely  inspected  the  tombs,  we  were  led  down 
through  a  sma'l  trap-door  opening  close  to  them  into  the  v.iult 
below.  The  glimmer  of  a  few  tapers  slu)we<l  \is  five  i>lain 
common  coftins,  the  last  containing  the  ashes  of  an  elder 
brother  of  Charies  V.,  who  died  young.  The  vault  was  very 
unlike  the  stately  chamber  at  the  F.scorial,  in  which  the  bones 
of  all  their  roy.il  descendants  repose  in  marble  sarcophagi. 
Tlicie,  regal  tombs  contrast  with  despised  and  unhonoured 
names ;  here,  rough  coffii.s  hold  the  dust  of  those  whoso 
memory  history  will  not  willingly  let  die.  An  initial  cut  on 
the  lid  alone  distinguished  the  cofiins,  and  one  couhl  touch 
the  narrow  bed  where  rests  all  that  can  perish  of  "  los  Reyes." 
The  coffin  of  their  handsome  worthless  son-inlaw,  I'liihp  le  Hel, 
is  interesting  from  the  memory  of  his  mad  wife's  touching  de- 
votion to  it.  History  records  how  night  and  day  she  watc  lied 
by  his  embalmed  body,  till  her  weak  brain  gave  way,  and  she 
deserved  the  name  of  Juana  la  I.oca.  At  Madrid  we  had  seen 
in  the  royal  stables  the  old  carriage  in  which  she  used  to  drive 
out  with  his  cnffin,  which  now  we  saw  resting  at  last  by  her  side 
in  the  vault. 

Returning  into  the  church  above,  we  were  shown  in  the 
sacristy  a  gre.at  many  interesting  relics — U.-ibella's  crown,  sword, 
and  sceptre.  Cardinal  Mendoza's  vestments,  embroidered  by 
the  queen  herself,  and  his  beautifi'liy-ilhiminated  missal,  and  a 
picture  which  h.ul  hung  in  the  royal  camp  chapel.  We  were 
told  that  a  case  was  being  made  for  these  treasures,  but 
apparently  it  has  taken  nore  tl  an  350  years  in  preparation,  and 
when  we  were  there  the  treasuies  were  pulled  out  of  a  strong 
closet  for  us  to  sec  and  haivlle.  It  was  interesting  to  hold 
Is.abella's  crown  and  sce|)trc  in  one's  hand  — well  worn  as  they 
had  been  in  both  sc"'^'  ■  of  the  word,  but  disgracefiil  to  see  that 
they  had  not  a'lVays  been  duly  rcs|)ected  by  the  "tourists." 
But,  perhaps,  '.ne  most  interesting  of  all  the  relics  was  the  jewel 
casket,  which  the  great  queen  sold,  with  all  its  contents,  to 
defr.ay  the  expenses  of  Columbus's  expedition,  and  which  was 
afterwards  prcsenteil  by  the  purchaser  to  the  (pieen. 

In  the  cathcdr.il  itself  there  is  not  much  to  be  seen.  In 
my  own  humble  judgment  the  style  is  frightful — the  Corinthian 
pdlars  of  the  nave  having  huge  blocks  above  and  below  them, 
as  if  to  make  up  for  a  deficiency  of  length  in  the  shaft,  and  the 
building  is  only  redeemed  by  its  really  good  proportions  from 
utter  ugliness. 
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The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  shopping,  and  riding  about 
tlie  environs  of  (Iranada.  We  ayain  visited  the  gipsy  (juarter, 
and  ])assing  through  it  ascended  the  oUi  portion  of  the  town, 
called  the  Albayi  ide,  to  the  Church  of  San  Miguel,  from  whence 
we  obtained  a  splemlid  view  of  sierra,  Vega,  and  city.  We  saw 
it,  too,  under  a  new  aspect,  as  heavy  storms  alternated  to-day 
with  brilliant  gleams  of  sunlight,  and  gave  a  new  charm  to  the 
'andscape.  '.('he  spot  is  well  worth  a  visit,  but  should  be  made 
^especially  by  ladies)  on  horseback,  as  the  road  up  the  hill  is 
extremely  bad,  and  so  filthy,  that  it  wjuld  be  very  disagreeable 
on  foot.  We  were  quite  mobbed  by  a  crowd  of  dirty  boys  and 
beggars,  some  of  whom  began  throwing  stones,  and  we  were 
not  sorry  to  escape  from  thera.  Bad  as  the  beggars  are  every- 
where in  Spain,  they  are  worst  of  all  at  liranada,  and  the  dirt 
of  the  old  (juarter  of  the  city  passes  belief. 

In  the  evening  there  was  some  gipsy  dancing  at  the  hotel, 
and  a  man  called  "the  gipsy  king"  played  uncommonly  well  on 
the  guitar,  and  sang  several  songs  iri-th  much  spirit.  Also  a 
boy  executed  a  wonderful  dance  with  a  bottle  on  his  head — an 
acrobatic  feat  which  was  more  curious  than  graceful.  Since  we 
had  seen  these  dances  in  the  open  aiv  at  ("jaucin,  we  had  become 
critical,  and  thought  that  the  de?fening  noise  of  tn.-  stamping 
of  feet  and  clapping  of  cs.tanets  made  the  pleasure  of  wit- 
nessing them  a  doubtful  ore  in  the  house. 

Tuesday,  May  14//^.— It  was  with  feelings  of  unmixed 
sorrow  that  we  felt  this  was  our  last  day  at  Granada.  In 
leaving  other  interest!. ig  places  up  to  this  time  we  had  fell 
tliere  was  more  still  before  us  ;  but  now  our  steps  had  to  be 
turned  northwards,  and  our  tour  was  fast  coming  to  a  close. 

It  is  always  sad  leaving  a  plac--  which  has  inti  rested  one 
deeply,  without  any  exjiectation  of  visiting  it  again.  For  a  few 
more  hours  the  pictures(iue  city  and  palace  were  to  be  rcilities 
to  us,  which  for  the  remainder  of  our  lives  would  probaldy 
never  be  anything  again  but  sunny  memories.  We  made  the 
most  of  the  day — sketched  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra  in  the 
early  morning  light,  and  then  paid  the  interior  a  farewell  visit. 
Fortunately  there  were  not  so  many  "tourists"  as  on  the  pre- 
vious day  to  jar  on  our  feelings,  and  curtail  our  freedom,  and 
we  were  able  to  enjcy  it  better.  We  were  foolish  enough  to 
attempt,  by  comparison,  to  decide  which  of  the  halls  or  courts 
are  the  most  beautiful,  and  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  come 


to  any  decision  at  all ;  but  we  observed  we  wandered  back 
most  frecpicntly  to  the  beautiful  Hall  of  (.indaraja,  opening  out 
of  the  "  1  )os  I lermanas,"  and  from  the  graceful  window  of  which 
one  gets  a  fine  view  of  the  rude  old  towers  and  wall.i  and 
distant  Vega.  We  tried  to  imprint  the  beauties  of  the  place 
on  our  memories,  and  then  thought  that  the  details  of  what  had 
impressed  us  so  much  could  never  be  obliterated  from  the 
mind.  Alas !  that  this  has  not  been  the  case.  Time  has 
blurred  many  of  the  lines  of  memory's  pictures,  and  the  descrip- 
tion we  can  now  give  falls  very  short  of  the  beauty  of  the  reality. 
If  when  these  sad  troubles  in  Spain  are  over,  Cranaila  still 
remains  standing,  let  our  readers  go  there  for  themselves,  and 
we  have  no  fear  but  that  when  they  return  they  will  only  blame 
us  for  omitting  to  mention  half  the  beauties  and  half  the 
associations  of  this  most  picturesque  of  |)laces. 

We  thought  we  could  not  do  better  than  take  our  last  view 
of  Granada  from  the  same  jilace  as  lioabdil  did  ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  our  party  drove  and  rode  out  to  the  Ultimo  Sospiro 
del  Moro,  a  small  hill  about  seven  miles  off,  whence,  tradition 
says,  he  wept  his  last  as  he  turned  away  into  perpetual  exile. 
F.very  hill  in  this  beautiful  neighbourhood  commands  an 
exquisite  and  extensive  view,  and  it  is  hard  to  s:y  that  one 
is  more  beautiful  than  another;  but  we  could  sympathise 
with  the  grief  of  a  prince  who  had  held  and  lost  such  a 
kingdom,  as  we  stood  upon  the  hill  and,  like  him,  viewed 
the  fair  landscape  for  the  last  tiine.  We  felt  ihat  his  cruel 
mother's  taunt:  "You  do  well  to  weep  like  a  '■  oman  for  what 
you  could  not  defend  like  a  man!"  was  a  very  unnecessary 
torture.  What  must  not  self-reproach  have  suggested  as  he 
looked  his  last  through  tears  of  bitter  regret  ? 

We  looked  our  last,  too,  but  without  bitterness,  only  with  a 
feeling  of  content  that  we  had  stored  our  memories  with  "  things 
of  beauty  "  which  would  be  to  us  "  a  joy  for  ever,"  and  of  whicii 
nothing  would  ever  be  able  to  rob  us. 

Before  daybreak  the  next  morning  a  party  of  travellers,  for- 
gotten by  their  omniljus,  might  have  been  heard  hurrying  down 
through  the  dark  avenues  and  scarcely  lif^hter  streets  le.id;:,'^ 
from  the  "  Washington  Irving  "  to  the  city  to  join  the  drlig'  i.ce, 
which  left  at  4.30  a.m.,  bound  for  Jaeu  and  Valencia,  .ind  wo 
were  far  away  on  our  journey  ere  day  dawned.  We  had  looked 
our  last  on  Granada. 


yi   Year's  Tymiip  in  Colorado. — ///. 


Onf  night,  .about  a  week  after  the  little  episode  of  the  coals, 
fmding  that  Ropes  was  again  on  night  duty,  I  determined,  if 
possible,  to  catch  Wva  Jlagrante  dil'uio.  For  this  purpose  I  left 
open  the  door  of  a  car  which  he  would  have  to  pass  on  his 
ret'irn  home  after  tin;  arrival  of  the  last  train  ;  I  then  sleppc<l 
inside,  awaiting  the  result  of  my  nianceuvre.  After  a  con- 
siderable lapse  of  time  I  heard  the  sound  of  approaching 
footsteps,  and  also  of  some  one  trying  the  locks  as  lie  came 
down  the  train.  I  immediately  suspected  this  to  be  the  erring 
one,  but  somehow  did  not  experience  that  sensation  of  calm 
delight  which  usually  attends  the  expected  success  of  one's 
plans. 


Upon  arriving  opposite  my  car,  which  contained  a  quantity 
of  portable  goods,  and  cases  of  spirits,  tiie  individual  came  to 
a  standstill,  and  presendy  a  hand  appeared  inside  the  car; 
this  rcL^ulted  in  the  disappearance  of  a  jjarcel  of  dry  goods, 
and  J  now  felt  that  the  moment  for  action  had  arrived  ;  but 
when  I  put  my  hand  behind  me  to  draw  my  revolver  from  the 
holster,  I  discovered,  to  my  horror,  that  it  w,is  not  there.  I 
then  remembered  that  after  strapping  it  on  I  hid  taken  it  out 
to  look  once  more  to  die  "  fixings,"  and  must  have  kiiil  it  down 
and  then  forgotten  it.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  diHerence 
in  the  weight  u|)on  my  hips  would  have  betrayed  Its  absence, 
but  I  sappose  I  had  stra|)ped  it  on  more  tli^hlly  than  usual. 
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anil  :io  did  not  notice  the  diflLTcnce.  ]!ut  whatever  the  cnuse 
jniylil  luive  been,  tlieic  wys  the  un|)Ieasant  fact,  that  it  was  not 
there.  .Still  I  Iiad  my  billy  and  the  h.indciil'fs,  and  if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst,  I  could  always  make  a  fight  of  it ;  an.d  J 
deUrniined,  therefore,  if  possilile,  to  impress  the  unknown  witn 
the  fai  t  that  I  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  draw  and  shoot.  So 
when  he  had  .abstracted  a  case  of  spirits,  anil  was  stooping  to  put 
it  on  the  ground,  I  made  a  rush  and  jumped  on  him,  a  perform- 
ance which  brought  us  both  to  earth  ;  upon  rising  from  which 
I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  Ropes.  I  immediately  put 
my  h.ind  behind  me  as  if  to  draw,  while  Rojies,  who  was  clearly 
considerably  disturbed  in  his  mind,  kept  silence,  and  .also  a 
respectfid  distance.  But  \ipon  my  ordering  him  to  walk  on  in 
front  of  me,  he  liegan  to  discourse  with  great  eloquence  upon 
the  highly  dishonourable  conduct  of  getting  a  fellow-country- 
man into  trouble,  &e.,  and  proposed  settling  tl'.e  whole  matter 
over  a  drink.  All  this  time  I  was  wondering  how  on  earth  I 
could  get  the  man  to  the  Calaljoose,  for  he  was  rather  powerfully 
built,  and  a  tliorough  ruffian  ;  as,  therefore,  it  was  my  object  to 
gain  time  for  reflection,  I  consented  to  adjourn  to  a  neigh- 
bouring bar,  and  tliither  we  repaired,  I  with  my  hand  behind 
me,  and  he  about  three  or  four  feet  in  front. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  the  "  .saloon,"  1  found  it  occupied  only 
by  the  bar-keeper,  which  was  so  f.ir  fortunate,  tliat,  had  any  of 
liis  friends  been  there,  they  would  very  likely  have  made  short 
work  of  nie.  Having  "received  our  poison,"  we  drank  it,  an 
o]ier,ition  which  was  repeated  for,  I  sliould  think,  h.ilf  an  hour, 
till  Ropes,  Ksf|.,  began  to  wax  friendly  and  jovial,  whilst  I  was 
quite  cool,  having  taken  the  precaution  to  empty  my  glass  upon 
the  floor  "  unbeknown."  At  length,  happening  to  catch  sight 
of  the  invariable  dice-box  (wliich  is  always  to  bq  found  in  an 
American  drinking  .saloon),  I  was  struck  with  an  idea  which  I 
at  once  proceeded  to  put  into  execution.  I  proposed  that  we 
slioucd  shake  dice  to  decide  who  should  pay  the  score.  Having 
thrown  first  myself,  I  hamled  the  box  to  Ropes,  and  the  moment 
lie  put  his  hand  upon  the  counter  I  managed  to  get  a  little 
behind  him,  and  slip  one  handcuff  on  to  him,  holding  the  other 
in  my  liand.  As  a  rule  you  can  break  a  man'.s  wrist  by  the 
leverage  ob  ained  in  this  manner,  and  I  had  taken  several 
lessons  in  the  way  of  doing  tliis  from  one  of  tlic  town  police; 
but  Rope;-,  'vas  too  quick,  and  jerked  it  from  mo  befoie  I  had 
f.iirly  hold  of  it,  and  then — oh  !  it  makes  me  ache  to  think  oi 
it — he  laid  .about  liim  with  th.it  handcuff  in  a  manner  doubd.^ss 
cdifyi:ig  to  behold,  but  positively  awful  to  experience.  As  to 
the  bar-ten<ler,  he  seemed  to  tliink  it  rather  funny  than  other- 
wise— a  view  which  I  did  not  share  with  him  in  the  most  remote 
degree,  for  I  was  being  terribly  knocked  about,  and  felt  that  I 
was  gradually  growing  weaker ;  moreover,  I  was  afraiil  to  loose 
my  hold  on  the  man  in  order  to  reach  my  "  billy."  When,  just 
as  I  thought  it  was  all  over,  he  gave  me  a  chance,  and  I 
whipped  it  out.  The  next  moment  Mr.  Ropes  was  perfectly 
h.iimless,  to  my  intense  satisfaction,  for  I  think  another 
minute  wcaild  have  finished  mc.  I  still  have  that  little 
weapon,  and  shall  always  regard  it  with  feelings  of  the  greatest 
alTe(  lion. 

1  had  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  put  on  the  other  handcuff,  ,an 
easy  task,  as  the  man  was  rendered  imconsi'ious  from  a  rather 
nasty  blow  on  the  head  ;  indeed,  my  fust  fear  was  that  I  had 
Used  more  force  tha.i  was  necessary,  and  had  killed  him ;  but 
lortunalely,  a  copious  apijiication  of  cold  water  had  the  desired 
effect.     So,  Inviiig  refreshed  him  with  another  "cocktail,"  imtl 


bound  up  his  head  witli  a  handkerchief,  I  escorted  him  to  the 
Calaboose,  where  we  parted  company. 

The  yard  had  to  take  care  of  itself  for  the  remainder 
of  that  night,  as  I  h.ad  had  quite  enough  for  one  evening's 
entertainment. 

It  can  well  be  imagined  that  my  peo|)le  at  home  did  not  go 
into  ecst.acies  upon  hearing  of  the  intellectual  and  cheerful 
occupation  adopted  by  the  "hope  of  the  family;"  and  when  I 
wrote  them  an  account  "  of  a  very  small  fuss  I  had  got  into — ■ 
not  worth  mentioning,"  they  became  firmly  convinced  that  if  I 
only  continued  to  be  watchman  long  enough,  I  should  a.ssuredly 
end  lay  days  in  a  tragic  manner.  This  view  was  ])artly  correct; 
but  then  it  was  not  my  purpose  to  continue  to  be  a  night 
policeman,  and  my  great  object  in  taking  the  post  was  to 
become  connected  in  some  way  with  the  railway  company,  as 
an  introduction  to  a  better  position  in  the  service.  'I'he  Presi- 
dent of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  commenced  his  acquaintance 
with  the  company  in  the  chnr-ctcr  of  a  "breaksman"  to  a 
goods  train. 

Piut  my  plans  were  not  oe  \:  :d  to  be  carried  out,  for 
one  morning  as  I  was  coming  off  duty,  I  was  met  by  a  yoimg 
Englishman,  who  accosted  me  with — "Run  like  m.ad,  old  man; 
there's  a  wire  from  Engkunl  for  you."  I  did  run,  and  ujion 
arriving  at  the  telegrapli-olhce,  found  a  message  from  home 
ordering  my  instant  return,  and  so  worded  as  to  make  me 
believe  that  something  special  required  my  presence,  or  I  should 
certainly  not  h.ave  gone.  Still  I  was  heartily  sick  of  the  life  I 
was  leailing,  and  was  not  altogether  sorry  that  the  onus  of  my 
return  should  rest  upon  the  jiaternal  shoulders;  for  though  my 
career  in  Colorado  had  not  been  a  long  one,  it  h.ad  been  very 
hard  while  it  lasted.  I  therefore  repaired  to  the  ottice,  showed 
my  telegram,  received  my  discharge,  drew  my  pay,  and  was 
once  more  a  fr  :e  man.  But  when  I  c.amc  to  square  up  all  my 
accounts,  I  found  that  I  h.'.d  only  between  thirty  and  forty 
dollars  to  get  home  with,  which  opened  a  very  wide  field  for 
speculation  as  to  how  the  journey  was  to  be  accomplished ; 
but  "  must  is  a  hard  nut  to  crack,"  and  it  was  a  case  of  "  must" 
witli  me ;  so,  as  I  could  get  a  pass  as  far  as  Kansas  City,  in 


consideration  of  my 


been  in  the  service  of  the  railw.iy 


company,  I  thought  it  best  to  make  a  start,  and  see  afterw.irds 
wh.at  could  be  done. 

During  this  part  of  my  journey  I  m.ade  friends  with  the 
conductor  of  the  train,  and  on  arrival  at  Kans,as  City,  was 
[Kissed  on  to  the  next  conductor,  and  put  to  work  in  the  baggage- 
van  ;  thus,  working  first  in  one  capacity  and  then  in  another,  I 
i;ot  right  through  to  New  York. 

But  there  was  the  "  Herring-pond  "  to  get  over  yet,  and  at 
first  I  did  not  quite  see  my  way  to  overcoming  this  difficulty,  as 
there  w.is  not  a  ship  sailing  for  four  or  five  d.ays  after  my 
arrival,  and  staying  in  New  York  entailed  considerable  expense, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  those  few  days  the  funds  were  remarkably 
low. 

After  a  great  deal  of  trouble  I  eng.iged  to  work  my  passage 
home  on  board  the  /laZ/ii:.  This  was  a  somewhat  different 
manner  of  crossing  from  that  in  which  I  had  come  to  New  Yiirk, 
but  it  had  this  advantage,  that  whereas  at  the  end  of  my  voyage 
out,  my  troubles  had  all  to  come,  I  knew  that  the  end  of  this 
voyage  would  finish  them,  and  therefore  I  caied  very  little  how 
I  got  home,  so  long  's  t  did. 

^VIlen  on  the  c, ward-bound  vessel,  I  used  to  wonder  how 
all  those  people   could  exist   in   the  steer.tge,   and  what    on 
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earth  they  wanted  with  those  tin  pots  and  cans.  I  was  about 
to  find  all  this  out  on  board  the  Biillic,  for  I  was  appointed 
assistant  steerage-steward.  Ugh  1  I  should  infinitely  have 
preferred  going  before  tlie  mast,  but  I  iiad  no  clioice.  Oil 
dear,  what  a  time  I  had  of  it !  It  was  ten  thousand  times 
worse  than  anything  I  had  endured  in  Colorado.  Il  was  vorv 
bad  weather  when  we  started,  anil  many  of  the  steamers  had 
been  disabled  in  the  voyage  out,  so  that  the  IniltU  and  the 
Egypt  weie  the  oidy  two  vessels  that  were  able  to  sail  for 
Liverpool  as  advertised.  The  conseciuence  of  this  was  that  we 
carried  passengers  who  should  have  gone  in  the  Innian  and 
Cunard  steamers,  and  not  expecting  above  150  steerage  pas- 
sengers, the  accommodation  was  very  limited,  and  they  were 
packed  like  herrings  in  a  barrel. 

Fortunately  I  was  sent  forward  among  the  "single  men,"  of 
whom  we  had,  I  think, about  two  luindretl,  most  of  them  return- 
ing from  America  rather  worse  off  tiian  wiien  they  went ;  and  I 
was  not  surprised  at  it,  for  they  were  the  most  miserable,  dirt)- 
crowd  I  ever  saw,  always  ready  with  some  grievance,  real  or 
imaginary ;  and  though  ever)thiiig  was  done  to  preserve  clean- 
liness, comfort,  and  order  (this  is  not  an  advertisement),  still 
they  were  always  making  a  row  about  something,  until  I  used 
to  get  so  wild,  that  I  occasionally  helped  one  or  two  of  them  to 
something  to  cry  out  about.  Uut  oh,  the  "last  night  on  board  !" 
not  a  bit  like  that  similar  occasion  on  the  ship  in  which  I 
went  out — cleaning  out  scuppers,  and  disinfecting  the  whole 
steerage,  that  was  the  way  I  passed  my  last  niglit  on  board 
the  BtMc.  But  in  the  morning,  when  I  saw  the  coast  of 
England,  it  was  little  I  thought  of  all  these  nuisances.  I  think, 
in  my  delight,  I  could  have  embraced  the  ship's  cook  if  he  had 
asked  mc  to  do  so,  for  it  was  no  ordinary  pleasure  that  I  feit 
at  the  prospect  of  again  leading  a  civilised  life. 

When  I  anived  at  the  paternal  abode,  I  found,  after  paying 
for  the  cab,  that  the  fruit  of  my  labours  in  the  United  States 
of  America  was  one  pound  fifteen  shillings  and  twopence. 
Gorgeous  result  I 

I  fear  that  I  am  hardly  sufficiently  unprejudiced  rightly  to 
point  out  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  my  sliort  but  peculiar 
career  in  Colorado  ;  but,  before  i)idding  farewell  to  the  reader, 
I  would  fain  offer  one  or  two  remarks  which  have  suggested 
tliemselves  to  me.  Clearly  it  does  not  follow  because  I  met 
with  such  want  of  success,  that  therefore  Coloratlo  is  to  be 
abhorred  of  all  Kiiglislimeu  intending  to  emigrate  to  the  West — 
far  from  it.  Colorado  is  a  young  and  rising  country,  where  a 
great  amount  of  money  will  yet  be  made  by  F.nglishmen  ;  but 
the  oucstion  which  suggests  itself  tc  my  mind  is,  whether  I  was 
th.e  right  man  for  the  place,  and  also  whether  I  ar.i  not  one 
of  a  large  class  of  Knglishmen,  the  very  men  of  all  others 
moBt  likely  to  be  tempted  to  try  their  luck  in  sui  h  a  country  as 
Color.'<lo.  Doubtless  a  somewhat  restless  disposition  had 
iftuch  to  do  with  my  "pillar  to  post"  kind  of  existence  ;  but 
what  I  wish  to  demonstrate  is,  that  it  is  utter  folly  for  a  gentle- 
man with  neidicr  trade,  profession,  nor  c.ipital,  to  go  to  such 
a  country  as  this,  with  a  Micawber-like  idea  that  "something 
will  turn  up."  I  know  several  K:igli>hmen  now  in  Colorado 
who  went  there  very  much  as  1  did  —  »>.,  with  no  definite 
object,  and  I  can  honestly  say  that  not  one  has  done  any 
good.  .Some  are  out  on  ranches,  (/uly  just  making  a  living, 
others,  having  taken  wives  unto  their  respi.'ciive  bosoms,  are 
fin, ling  diemselves  vainly  endeavouring  to  solve  the  jiroblem 
how  to  exist  willi  coiufort  o.'  an  income  vfhich  falls  consider- 


ably shoit  (if  exiiendilure.  Again,  many  men  in  the  position 
in  which  V  Ibund  myself  would  perhaps  be  incapable  of  gelling 
a  living  by  such  means  as  those  I  adopted,  and  who  coulil 
not  stand  the  racket  of  siuh  a  life  as  I  was  compelled  to  Icid. 
Still,  there  are  men  who  would  do  well  in  Colorado,  such  a:i 
skilleil  artisans,  cabinet-makers,  <arpenleis,  stoue  m.isons,  or, 
in  fict,  anyone  master  of  a  good  trade  or  craft.  Again,  a  man 
with  capital  can  do  well,  provided  he  have  judgment  also; 
for,  unfortunately,  a  man  known  to  have  money  is  pounced 
upon,  and  introduced  to  as  many  rotten  concerns  as  there 
are  stars  in  the  firmament ;  it  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  keep 
the  knowledge  of  possessing  capital  to  yourself,  until  you 
have  gained  some  experience. 

A  jiractical  miner  is  the  right  man  for  Colorado.  Very 
large  sums  of  money  have  lieen  made  by  our  Cornish  miners, 
and  were  I  a  member  of  their  fraternity,  deorgetown  would 
see  me  in  a  month.  I  am  well  aware  that  at  the  present 
time  the  mines  of  Colorado  are  not  regarded  with  favour  by 
the  British  rajiitalist;  luit  with  all  deference  I  would  submit 
that  the  British  capitalist  is  in  a  great  measure  himself  to  blame 
for  the  vast  amount  of  English  capital  sunk  and  lost  in  the 
mines  of  Colorado 

The  ridiculous  prices  paid  for  some  of  those  mines  would 
swamp  the  finest  undertaking  in  the  country.  Ciiven  a  mine 
I'lirly  worth  a  million  dollars  sold  for  a  million  pounds,  and 
the  inevit.d)le  result  must  be  ruin  ;  yet  this  is  no  exaggerated 
example.  Another  cause  for  the  unenviable  reputation  enjoyed 
by  the  Colorado  mines,  is  the  reckless  manner  in  which  they 
were  bought  by  Americans  at  the  conimenccinent  of  the  civil 
war.  When  this  fratricidal  struggle  first  broke  out,  almost 
every  one  possessing  United  States'  securities  sold  them  ;  and 
as  the  Colorado  ii/uies  were  then  coming  into  notice,  they  put 
their  money  into  everything  that  could  be  called  a  mine,  with- 
out reference  to  situation,  facilities  for  treating  ore,  or  any  of 
those  considerations  so  important  in  buying  mining  property  ; 
and  as  many  of  these  so-called  mines  were  placed  under  the 
management  of  incompetent  and  unprinci|iled  individuals,  a 
fearful  amount  of  capital  was  sacrificed,  and  it  became  unjustly 
rumoured  that  "  Colorado  is  a  swindle  !  " 

One  word  about  the  peojile  of  the  West.  Thcnigh  1  was 
not  successfiil  in  my  endeavours,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
I  was  a  year  in  Colonulo  without  making  friends ;  I  h.id  man)', 
especially  in  Central  City  ;  and  since  iny  return  from  America 
I  have  been  forcibly  struck  by  the  great  contrast  between  many 
of  the  horribly  narrow  prejudices  of  "society  "  in  Engl.nid,  and 
the  broad,  liberal,  and  to  my  mind,  more  enlightened  views  of 
those  who  constitute  die  "  society  "  of  die  West.  During  the 
first  part  of  my  sojourn  in  Central,  I  was  looked  uiion  as  con- 
nected with  the  princip.al  bank  of  the  place,  and  was  conse- 
quently introduced  to  what  would  here  be  called  the  best 
"set."  When  the  bank  came  to  grief,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
work  in  a  ditch,  my  position  was  not  injured  in  the  slightest 
degree  ;  and  when  I  came  down  from  the  mine  in  my  rough 
working  cl.ithes,  I  was  received  with  the  same  cordi.ililyas  befiire. 

One  last  word  to  anyone  who  may  have  made  up  their 
mind  to  try  their  luck  in  die  West.  You  will  always  find 
friends  innumerable,  who  will  tell  you  that  you  are  "a  re.il 
good  sort,"  and  are  "bound  to  get  on,"  and  that  they  will  "do 
ail  they  can  for  you."  Do  not  trust  to  promises,  but  mark  out 
a  line  for  yi>urself  and  follow  it  np.  Had  half  the  promises 
made  to  me  been  fulfilled,  1  should  ii'         •  a  rich  man. 
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Exploitations  in  Peru. — //. 


0>f  the  5th  of  l''cl)rii;iry,  1K61,  M^ildiuiado,  with  seven  rom- 
pnnions,  .ifler  having  constnicte'l  a  rail,  aliandDned  tlieniselves, 
with  litlle  (ir  110  provisions,  to  the  current  of  the  Madre  de 
bios,  einl)aiking  at  the  conlhience  of  the  rivers  I'iuiiiiiii  and 
'["(jno.  ( )n  the  5lh  March,  after  having  passed  the  mouths  of 
many  rivers  which  enter  on  both  sides,  principally  from  the  ' 


In  the  jjoginning  of  1862  the  four  comjianions  of  the  un- 
fortunate Maldonado  again  ascended  tlie  U(  ayali  and  reached 
Cuzco,  where  they  exhibited  these  certiricates  concernnig  their 
dangerous  voyage.  NeiUier  Maldonado  nor  his  companions 
knew  the  names  of  the  rivers  they  passed  ;  and  as,  according  to 
Gibbon's  account  of  his  exploration  of  the  Madeira,  in  the 
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rii'lit,  they  came  to  a  plac  e  where  the  river  had  a  most  ini- 
peluous  (iinent;  this  ol)liged  them  to  disembark  and  go  a 
distance  overland,  building  afterwards  another  raft  to  continue 
the  voyage.  On  the  Sth  they  again  embarked,  and  at  a  short 
distance  were  surprised  to  f'lid  themselves  in  the  river  Mamore, 
of  Holivia,  entering  it  from  the  right  at  a  point  inhabited  by 
tile  (_'hunihos,  iirSivago  Caripimas.  On  the  iSth  they  were 
wrecked  al  a  dangerous  rapid,  whidi  appiars  to  liavc  been  the 
spot  known  as  Calderao  do  Infierno,  or  Uevils  Caldron,  win  re 
Maldonado,  with  three  of  his  companions,  lost  their  li\es.  The 
rmiaining  four  continued  the  navigation,  anil,  passing  by  the 
\ill.ige  of  t'rato  and  the  .own  of  I!orba,  p.issed  lioin  themoulh 
ol  the  Mideira  'nto  the  Amazons.  In  die  city  of  Manaos,  or 
H.irra  of  tile  Rio  Xcg  n,  ihey  obtained  a  certificate  from  the 
Ura/ilian  authorities  ,  tiiey  then  .'scended  the  Aiiiizons  and  tl;e 
Hua!'.»j;a,  returning  to  their  native  place,  'lar-ii-mo. 


region  inhabited  by  the  Caripunas  no  grcnf  river  enters  except 
tlie  lieni,  I  believe  that  Maldonado's  party  entered  tiie  Madeira 
by  this  river.  It  results,  therefore,  tha'  the  Madre  de  Dioa, 
after  uniting  with  llie  inanibari,  joins  the  Beni,  wliicli  .afterward:; 
combines  with  the  Mamore'  to  form  the  Madeir.a.  What  con- 
firms me  the  more  in  this  o|)inion  is.  that  the  account  ol 
Maldonado's  vnjagc  is  in  tonformilv  with  the  particulars  of  tbf- 
exploration  from  Ihe  mouth  of  the  Beni.  made,  not  m.iny  years 
since,  by  a  Sefior  I'.ilaciu.s,  by  order  of  the  Iioli\ian  Covernnient, 
whic  li  made  known  that  the  river  Btrw.  at  a  little  di.stance  from 
its  ji:iiclion,l.  id  onef.iil  die  same  that  ».is  found  by  Maldonado 
on  the  5th,  when  he  was  obliged  to  go  overland  for  sonic 
(listaiKe. 

I  On  the  other  hand,  the  cmr,  of  the  rivf  Madr.-  de  DioLi 
iiiio  the   Mndrira    agrees  with    the    iinpoitarrt   results   of   the 

I  recent  expluialion  of  the   I'urus  made  by  Mr  Cliandli  ss,  who 
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lins  proved  tliat  the  origin  of  the  Funis  u  not  the  Madre  de 
Dios. 

H.iving  proved  tliat  tiic  Ollachca,  or  San  Gavan,  united 
directly  widi  the  Inambari  before  joining  the  river  Marcapata, 
as  stated  by  M.  Marcoy,  in  his  "  Sefcncs  dcs  Andes,"  I  was  now 
desirous  of  following  the  river  upwards  by  the  shores  of  the 
Inanibari  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Escjuilaya,  which,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  is  the  river  that  passes  by  Ayapata ;  I  then 
intended  to  return  to  that  town,  following  the  ravine  through 
which  this  river  flows. 

Now  tiiat  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  not  to  meet  with 
any  of  the  Clumchos  Indians,  I  allowed  my  followers  to  have  a 
day's  rest,  whilst  I  made  the  observations  I  have  above  recorded, 
and  collected  some  plants  and  animals  in  the  neighbouring 
woods.  Near  the  Inambari  cinchona-trees  are  not  observed; 
they  do  not  grow  in  so  hot  a  region.  The  only  representative 
is  the  Cascarilhi  viaj^nifolia,  Wedd.,  which  is  able  to  withstand 
the  range  from  temperate  to  hot;  for  this  plant,  called  in  Cara- 
vaya  huifmpo,  is  also  found  near  the  confluence  of  the  river 
San  Clavan.  'Jhe  commonest  animals  of  this  region  afe  the 
tapir,  peccary,  porcupine,  and  capybara.  Uirds  were  in  great 
numbers  and  diversity,  but  I  will  only  mention  here  that  we 
met  with  several  species  of  curassow-birds  and  Peiielojx,  which 
yielded  us  good  eating. 

"  On  the  1 2tli  we  were  again  on  the  march,  skirting,  as  well  as 
we  were  able,  the  river  Inambari  in  a  direction  varying  from  south- 
cast  to  south-south-east.  We  soon  passed  a  great  stream,  after 
which  we  entered  the  forest;  at  a  quarter  of  a  league  we  found 
ourselves  on  a  sandy  beach,  where  many  palms,  of  the  genus 
Iiiirtiti,  grew.  In  another  quarter  of  a  league,  after  having 
jiasscd  two  streams,  we  travelled  east  and  north-east,  and  at  a 
short  distance  observed  a  river  entering  the  Inambari  from  the 
opposite  side,  to  which  my  followers  gave  the  name  of  Chuncho- 
muyo  ;  for  they  thought  they  had  seen  some  Chunchos,  or 
savages,  on  its  ban'cs.  After  jjassing  more  small  streams,  we 
reached  a  river  having  very  little  water,  to  which  was  given 
the  name  of  Rio  Blanco ;  this  we  crossed  and  descended  to  a 
beach,  where  we  passed  the  night. 

On  the  13th  we  moved  in  a  south-south-east  direction  over 
very  broken  country  and  through  thick  woods  for  half  a  league, 
then  descending  to  the  bank  of  the  river  we  progressed  by  a 
branch  which  was  nearly  dry,  excepting  during  freshets.  This 
spot  is  much  rrci|uenled  by  tapirs.  Not  far  oflf  was  a  small  river, 
which  entered  the  Inambari  by  the  other  siile.  The  ground 
wa.s  a  little  more  even,  with  luxuriant  vegetation ;  among  the 
plants  still  rare  in  Europe  was  the  beautiful  Calatca  Vcilch- 
iana,  (llook,)  which  I  had  first  seen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Huall.iga. 

I'assing  a  rivulet,  and  then,  at  a  quarter  of  a  league's  dis- 
tance, another,  we  arrived  on  the  banks  of  a  river  divided  into 
various  arms,  which  my  men  called  Charari ;  this  we  forded  at 
no  small  risk,  for  the  current  was  strong.  Nearly  in  I'ront  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Charari,  on  the  opposite  side,  anodier  river 
comes  in  direct  from  the  north. 

Continuing  our  march  in  a  general  direction  of  north-north- 
west .and  south-south-east,  at  half  a  league's  distance  from  the 
river  Charari,  a  stream  was  found ;  and  in  another  half  league 
we  crossed  a  narrow  anil  ilark  ravine  watered  by  a  small  stream, 
which  my  mon  named  the  river  Calabozo.  On  the  track  several 
beautiful  birds  were  seen,  including  the  wonderful  Umbrella- 
bird  (Cfj'hiiliipUrus  ornaliis),  with  its  elegant  parasul  of  feathers 


over  its  head  ;  the  Molmot  {Prioitiles  momota),  the  Procniii 
7'mtia/is,  &c.  In  front  of  the  little  river  Calabozo  another 
small  stream  enters  the  Inambari  from  the  opposite  side.  Con- 
tinuing our  march,  with  the  Inambari  on  our  left  at  a  short 
distance,  our  direction  was  changed  towards  north-west  and 
south-east,  and  we  travelled  nearly  a  league  over  land  full  of 
shrubs  and  tangled  plants,  making  our  march  painful.  As  it 
threatened  rain,  we  halted  early,  so  as  to  have  time  to  protect 
ourselves  from  the  downlall.  The  night  turned  out  miserably 
wet. 

On  the  14th  we  did  not  start  till  late,  and,  after  going 
half  a  league,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  ourselves  at  the 
river  Esquilaya,  which  (lows  by  the  town  of  Ayapata.  We 
knew  it  at  once,  for  we  were  satisfied  Uiere  was  no  other  stream 
between  it  and  San  Gavan  which  could  furnish  so  large  a 
quantity  of  water.  This  spot  was  1,833  *cet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  At  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Inambari 
comes  from  south-east,  and  its  waters  are  muddy ;  the  Esquilaya 
comes  from  the  south,  and  its  waters  are  transparent  As  these 
two  rivers  meet  at  an  acute  angle,  their  waters  run  side  by  side 
for  a  good  distance  without  mixing,  forming  two  bands  of 
distinct  colours.  At  the  point  where  they  join,  there  is  an 
extensive  sandy  beach,  which,  during  the  freshets,  is  doubtlessly 
covered  with  water. 

Here  we  left  the  shores  of  the  Inambari,  to  enter  the 
ravine  of  Esquilaya,  travelling  along  its  left  bank,  first  in  a 
south-south-east  direction,  and  afterwards  south  and  south- 
east. We  soon  had  to  take  to  the  woods,  and  open  a  track 
over  very  rough  country ;  it  became  late,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  halt  on  a  small  sandy  beach  of  the  river  Esquilaya, 
after  having  progressed  only  one  league  from  the  junction  of 
the  Esquilaya  and  Inambari. 

On  the  15  th  we  left  the  beach  where  we  had  slept,  and 
entered  the  forest,  not  being  able  to  march  by  the  river-side ; 
but  we  had  not  walked  a  league  when  serious  obstacles  pre- 
sented themselves.  Slate-rocks  arose  on  all  sides,  and  the 
mountains  continued  so  precipitous  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  open  a  route.  At  this  point  the  river  Esquilaya  nins 
in  a  narrow  opening  of  rock,  scarcely  twenty-five  yards  wide. 
We  had  now  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done.  If  we 
continued  on  this  side  for  a  short  distance,  we  calculated 
we  should  come  upon  the  river  Quillabamba,  the  head-waters 
of  which,  being  on  the  heights  of  the  road  of  Ayapata  and 
San  Gavan,  receives  so  great  a  number  of  streams  in  its 
long  course,  that,  when  it  enters  the  Esquilaya,  it  has  too 
great  a  volume  of  water  to  be  fordable.  In  the  doubt, 
therefore,  of  finding  a  ford,  we  dared  not  continue  this  route. 
Some  of  the  men  were  certain  that  at  a  short  distance,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  Esquilaya,  we  ought  to  come 
upon  a  small  coca-plantation,  belonging  to  the  Indians  of 
Ayapata ;  so  we  decided  to  throw  a  bridge  across  the  river, 
and  continue  our  march  on  the  other  side.  We  were  on 
the  steep  slope  of  a  h.ill,  and  some  fifty  yards  above  the 
river ;  so  we  decided  to  cut  down  a  tree  of  sutficient  length 
to  reach,  when  it  fell,  to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  We 
soon  found  a  tree  to  suit  our  pupose ;  the  axe  went  to 
work  on  one  side  of  it,  it  began  to  creak,  and  soon  fell 
with  a  great  noise,  taking  with  it  several  smaller  tiees  :  un- 
fortunately, however,  instead  of  falling  across  the  river,  it 
fell  obliquely,  and  the  upper  part  not  reaching  tn  the  other 
side,  it  was  carried  away  by  the  stream.     We  sought  at  once 
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for  another  tree,  and,  having  taken  bcttei  precautions,  in  an 
hour  the  last  cut  of  the  axe  caused  the  tree  to  bend  over 
and  fall  right  across  the  river,  at  100  feet  above  it.  We 
had  now  the  means  of  communication  with  the  other  side. 
Still  we  had  some  difliculties  in  crossing  our  slippery  and 
uneven  bridge ;  but  we  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  acro.ss, 
and  continued  our  journey. 

1  had  never  in  the  course  of  my  wanderings  experienced 
so  rough  and  painful  a  route.  The  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains along  which  wc  walked  were  so  steep  that  we  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  keep  ourselves  from  falling  head- 
long into  the  river.  It  was  necessary  to  hold,  at  every 
step,  by  the  small  trees  that  grew  out  of  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks  ;  and,  to  our  sorrow,  the  trees  were  partially  rotten 
and  broke  away  from  our  grasp,  causing  us  to  make  false 
steps.  The  spines  and  thorns  of  the  bushes  tore  our  hands, 
and  caused  them  to  be  covered  with  blood.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  d.iy  of  trouble  and  incessant  labour,  and  when  night 
came,  we  had  no  better  prospect  than  th-it  of  sleep- 
ing on  the  banks  of  a  stream  which  fell  over  the  bare 
rock.  In  the  hope  of  finding  a  better  spot,  we  continued 
our  march,  until  night  came  upon  us,  without  our  having 
met  with  a  level  space  sufficiently  large  to  spread  our  beds 
upon  ;  we  had  finally  to  sleep  almost  on  the  branches  of 
trees,  in  continual  danger  of  rolling  down  the  slope  into  the 
river. 

On  the  i6th,  after  having  passed  a  most  unplensant  night, 
we  ascended  a  slope  in  a  southerly  direction  for  some  furlongs. 
We  then  continued  skirtini^  the  mountains  tothc  south-soudi-west 
and  south-west,  until  we  came  suddenly  upon  some  pine-jilants 
and  coca-bushes.  One  of  my  men  told  me  that  this  was  the 
last  cultivated  spot  in  the  quebrada of  Esquilaya  towards  Inam- 
bari,  and  was  called  Huallasa. 

When  we  started  from  San  Jos^,  we  carried  provisions 
for  fifteen  days  ;  but  my  Indians,  to  lighten  their  loads,  had 
consumed  more  than  the  allotted  quantity,  so  that  even  before 
ten  days  had  passed,  our  provisions  were  nearly  at  an  end. 
Indians,  when  they  accompany  travellers  on  such  expeditions, 
do  not  go  with  a  very  good  will,  and  adopt  all  methods  to 
secure  a  return  to  their  homes  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  for  this 
.  object,  as  they  are  pretty  sure  tliat  they  will  not  perish  of 
hunger  themselves,  if  they  have  a  little  coca  and  chuno,  they 
bring  the  traveller  to  a  standstill  by  consuming  his  provisions, 
thus  obliging  him  to  return,  saying  that  they  cannot  go  on 
without  food.  The  Indians  who  accompanied  me  did  not 
speculate  on  returning  by  the  quebrada  of  Esquilaya,  and  h.id 
eaten  up  the  greater  portion  of  the  provisions  bcfitre  we  got  to 
the  Inambari ;  so,  independently  of  suffering  from  the  great 
foligue  of  the  exploration,  we  had  hunger  staring  us  in  the 
face. 

In  Huallasa  there  were  no  inhabitants.  The  owner  of  the 
placewasan  IndianofAyapata.whoonlycame occasionally  torol- 
lect  his  little  harvest  of  coca,  for  the  localitvwas  frequcntlv  visited 
l)y  savage  Indians,  or  Cliunchos,  as  they  are  called.  From  this 
place  wc  descended  a  quarter  of  a  league  towards  the  south-west 
to  a  level  tract  covered  with  wood  ;  then  marching  southsouth- 
we.;t  some  furlongs,  we  arrived  at  a  river  called  Negroinayo,  which 
had  a  good  supply  of  water.  We  forded  this,  and  travelled  south  a 
short  distance,  on  our  way  to  another  river  called  I-a  Comunidad. 
Fording  Ea  Conuniidad,  we  continued  our  route  through  the 
forest,  and,  after  half  a  league's  march  came  to  another  coca- 


jilantation,  near  which  was  an  abandoned  hut.  This  jilaic  was 
known  as  Iluerta  Taniiia,  lielonniug  to  an  Indian  of  Ayap.ita. 
In  front  of  Muerta  Pamiia  is  seen  the  river  (Juillaliambn,  whieh 
joins  the  Esquilaya;  but  it  has  a  little  less  water  than  the 
latter. 

As  wo  found  no  ])rovisions  in  Hucrta  Pampa,  wc  con- 
tinued our  roiUe  a  few  fiirlougs,  and  reached  anolher  <ultivaled 
jiLice,  called  Ea  Hacienda,  where  we  l)ut  up  for  the  night. 
Here  we  foiuid  only  a  few  coca-plants  and  banana-trees  with- 
out fruit ;  there  were  a  few  pineapples  and  other  fruit,  all 
unripe.  The  habitation  here  was  in  a  miserable  and  aban- 
doned condition.     We  were  now  in  a  state  of  starvation. 

Leaving  this  spot,  our  course  was  southerly  along  a  slight 

incline,  with  a  fair  route.     At  a  quarter  of  a  league,  we  passed 

a  stream  called  Lucullaniayo,  and  continued  on  the  other  side 

towards  the  south-south-west  for  a  few  furlongs,  so  as  to  arrive 

at  a  sm.all  cocal,  where  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall   in 

with  some  ripe  bananas.     My  men,  who  had  been  fasting  for 

two  days,  and  were  almost  exhausted,  fell  foul  of  I'le  beautiful 

bunches   of  golden  fruit ;  unsubstantial  as  such  a  meal  may 

'  appear,  they  were  soon  strong  enough  to  resume  the  march. 

j  We  continued  in  a   southward   direction,  passing  a  stream, 

and,  after  walking  a  quarter  of  a  league,  fell  in  with  another 

'  coca-plantation  and  a  house.     This  |)lace  was  named  Pucara, 

I  and  nearly  in  its  front  was  the  river  Puypullani.     Continuing  our 

I  march  to  the  south-south-east,  we  came  to  the  river  Tuni|ui- 

mayo,  so  called  because  in  its  vicinity  aboimded  the  beautiful 

bird  of  an  orange  colour,  the  Cock  of  the  Rock,  known  to  the 

Indians  as  the  Tun(|ui  {A'li/iM'/a  /'iriaiiiiia),     \\:-  crossed  this 

stream  by  a  bridge  formed  of  three  boughs,  and  afterwards  two 

others,  descending  a  little  afterwards,  and  arriving  at  the  bridge 

over  the  Esquilaya. 

The  bridge  of  Esquilaya,  being  the  work  of  Indians,  de- 
serves a  brief  notice.  The  river  is  here  some  forty  yards  in 
width,  and  as  there  are  no  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  long 
enough  to  span  it,  the  'ndians  have  had  recourse  to  a  contri. 
Vance  not  wanting  in  originality.  They  have  ex(avated  on 
either  side  three  deep  obliiiue  holes  and  inserted  in  them  solid 
trunks  of  trees,  which  by  the  sl.anting  shape  of  the  holes 
have  an  inchned  position,  so  that  the  interval  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  river  is  considerably  diminished.  Three  horizontal 
boughs  have  been  i;ud  on  the  extremities  of  these  trunks,  and 
upon  this  structure  aro  bound  other  sticks  transversely,  like  a 
ladder,  but  nearer  to  each  other.  These  sticks  are  annually 
renewed,  but  the  large  pieces  of  trees  used  in  the  framework 
being  more  durable,  have  remained  the  same  for  about  twenty 
years.  The  bridge  of  Esquilaya  is  2,298  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  se;i. 

Cro.ssing  the  bridge,  we  ascended  by  a  zigz.ig  track  in  a 
direction  to  south-soulh-wesf.  We  >  :  o  ;sed  a  large  stream,  called 
Churom.iyo,  .and  continued  ascending  i,^  'he  tambo  of  Esfpiilaya, 
distant  from  the  bridge  half  a  league.  This  tambo,  or  travellers' 
shed,  takes  the  name  of  Esquilaya,  because  the  bridge  is  con- 
sidered the  door  of  entry  to  the  hot  valleys  below,  where  the 
coca  is  cultivated,  ;\nd  it  is  con^^^lucntly  the  point  of  rendez- 
vous for  the  Indians,  who  have  their  little  plantations  in  the 
Esijuikiya  valley,  and  is  much  fre(|ue'aed  at  harvest  time.  At 
this  t.-nnbo  lives  an  rf/mM',  .atten  led  by  anolher  Indian,  who 
acts  as  alguazil,  and  carries  out  his  orders.  It  is  always  an 
Indiiu  who  fills  this  jiost;  but  he  does  not  understand  one 
word  of  Spanish  —his  langii.ige  being  (juichu.a. 
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The  tambo  of  Es(|iiilay;i  is  the  only  inhabited  spot  in  the 
whole  valley,  anil  the  other  places  lieinf,'  peopled  only  during 
the  coca  harvest,  the  [leople  during  the  rest  of  the  year  all  live 
in  the  town  of  Ayapata.  The  Indian  owners  of  these  small 
coca  plantations,  when  they  return  for  the  season  to  Ayapata, 
leave  their  provisions,  sheep-skins  used  as  bedding,  cooking- 
pots,  working  clothes,  &c.,  tied  up  in  bundles,  with  the  alcalde, 
who  takes  care  of  the  property,  hung  to  the  thatch  of  his  house, 
until  the  following  year.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  more  than  a 
hundred  of  these  bundles,  each  hanging  by  a  cord  from  the 
rafters  of  the  thatch  ;  and  it  is  curious  that  the  Indians  should, 
after  many  months,  each  know  his  own  binidle,  as  they  are  all 
so  much  alike. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  that  the  Indians  used  to  leave 
their  working  instruments,  consisting  of  cutlasses,  called^r//«W(7, 
and  hatchets;  but  since  1859  they  have  ceased  to  do  so,  for 
on  the  4th  of  May  of  that  year  the  savage  Indians  came  as  far 
as  the  tambo  of  I')squilaya,  killed  the  alcalde,  and  took  away 
800  cutlasses  and  300  hoes.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
Cliunclios  have  attacked  Esquilaya.  When  the  bridge  was 
being  constructed  they  killed  by  arrows  an  Indian  who  was 
boring  l!ie  rock.  The  Chunchos  are  continually  prowling  about 
the  valley,  and  lose  no  opi)ortunity  of  being  troublesome.  My 
followers  looked  upon  themselves  as  most  fortunate  in  having 


made  so  considerable  a  journey  in  the  Chimcho  country  without 
having  fallen  in  with  a  p.irty  of  them. 

The  principal  cultivation  in  the  valley  of  Escpiilaya  con- 
sists of  coca  and  Indian  com  ;  still  some  little  coffee,  together 
with  bananas,  jiapaw-trees  (Carict  papaya,  I. inn.),  guuva 
{I'siiliiim  pyri/truiii,  Linn.),  and  yuca  {Manihot  aipi,  Pohl.). 
are  planted. 

The  tambo  of  Esquilaya  lies  4,300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  so  that  its  climate  is  rather  temperate.  There  is  a  road 
hence  to  the  town  of  Ayapata,  a  distance  of  eleven  leagues. 
We  left  on  the  20th.  The  path  does  not  lie  along  the  ravine, 
on  account  of  its  being  so  closed  in  by  rocks.  Leaving  the 
tambo  there  is  a  continuous  ascent  for  nearly  a  leag'.ie  ;  the 
road  henceforward  lies  along  a  ridge  which  divides  the  river 
Ayapata  from  the  J'lcaco,  or  upper  waters  of  the  Quillabaniba. 

Ne.\t  day  we  passed  the  river  Yungamajo  and  ascended 
to  Ayapata,  after  a  journey  of  fourteen  days,  in  which  we  had 
undergone  all  sorts  of  difficulties  and  privitions.  We  had, 
however,  the  satisfaction  of  having  accomplished  something 
towards  elucidating  the  geography  of  this  .ittle-known  region. 
We  had  proved  that  the  rivers  Ollachea  and  Ayapata  enter 
directly  into  the  river  Inambari,  without  previously  forming  a 
junction  with  each  other,  or  with  the  Marcapata  of  the  forests 
of  Cuzco,  as  was  erroneously  laid  down  in  many  maps. 
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The  recent  visit  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  to  this  country,  which 
excited  much  curiosity  among  all  classes,  has,  as  is  usual  with 
the  British  public,  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  the  acquirement,  how- 
ever superficial,  of  some  smattering  of  Persian  history  and 
antiquities.  As  a  rule,  the  average  Englishman,  who  will 
discourse  learnedly  on  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  origin  of 
man,  or,  according  to  his  predilections,  on  some  abstruse  point 
of  metaphysics  which  never  can  be  brought  from  the  domain 
of  speculation  to  the  touchstone  of  proof;  such  on  one  will  be 
unable  to  answer  olT-hand  whether  a  Mahratta  is  a  Hindoo  or 
a  Mohammedan,  or  who  was  the  first  sovereign  of  the  Mogid 
dynasty  in  India.  An  amusing  instance  of  this  ignorance  was 
recently  displayed  in  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  when  the 
mover  of  the  proposal  that  the  Corporation  of  London  should 
offer  a  public  reception  to  the  Shah,  proposed  that  he  should 
be  addressed  as  "  Commander  of  the  Eaithful,"  a  title  which  is 
alone  applicable  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  who  is  universally 
recognised  as  the  head  of  the  Mohammedan  religion.*  It 
need  scarcely  be  stated  that,  speaking  generally,  the  Turks  and 
Arabs  are  Soonnees,  or  orthodox  followers  of  the  Prophet — 
that  is,  if  we  are  to  take  Ciibbon's  definition  of  heresy,  as  the 
religion  of  the   less  numerous — and  that   the   inhabitants  of 

•  In  !lic  sixteenth  cenlurv,  Mi)h,ammcil  .\II.,  the  last  Caliph  of  the  race 
of  Al)bas,  lieinK  a  soiomncr,  with  titular  prc'cnsions,  in  Omnd  Cairo, 
dcmistxl  his  spiritu.il  supremacy,  ;is  "Successor  (if  the  Piophet,"  to  the 
lei|;n  11;  Turkisli  .Sult.m,  Selini  I. 


Persia  are  Slieeahs,*  literally  "  scrt.iries,"  who  regard  Has.san 
and  Hossein,  sons  of  Ali,  nephew  of  the  Prophet,  by  Eatinia, 
his  daughter,  as  the  true  representatives  of  the  founder  ot 
Islamisni,  while  the  three  Caliiihs  who  succeeded  the  Prophet, 
Aboubeker,  Otiiar,  and  Osman,  they  look  upon  as  usurpers  and 
murderers.  A  proposal  to  hail  a  King  of  Persia  as  "  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful,"  would  have  aroused  religious  fanaticism 
throughout  India,  where  the  Soonnees  greatly  preponderate ; 
though  such  considerations  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
much  weight  in  the  civic  breast  yearning  to  jiay  court  to  the 
"  successor  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,"  as  it  became  the  fashion  of 
penny-a-liners,  and  other  sciolists,  to  dub  a  prince  whose 
dynasty  does  not  yet  boast  the  antitpiity  of  a  century,  while 
the  empire  which,  under  those  monarchs,  was  the  mightiest  in 
the  world,  has  become  relatively  one  of  the  weakest  kingdoms  in 
Asia,  and  could  scarcely  hope  to  stay  the  advance,  throughout 
its  length  and  breadth,  of  one  division  of  the  army,  which,  under 
General  Kaufmann,  recently  made  such  short  work  of  the 
chivalry  of  the  "Khan  Huzurut,"  or  "  Supreme  Lord  of  Khiva." 

•  Am-n:4  the  seven  Turkish  tribes  which  hid  chiefly  promotetl  the  great 
victories  of  Shah  Ismail,  the  first  of  the  Kuffavcan  mimarchs,  who  was  born 
in  I4S4,was  the  Kujjur,  to  which  the  present  reipning  family  belongs.  Tliese 
tribes  wore  a  red  cip.and  thenc::  received  tlie  Turkish  name  of  KuzzillAsh, 
or  "red  heads,"  by  which  name  their  Persian  descendants,  who  settle  I  in 
Cabul,  were  known  during  our  occupation  of  Afglmnistan,  in  1839-42. 
Ismail  is  calle.I,  in  Tersian  history,  "  Shah  Shc.m,"  or  th?  "  King  of  tlie 
Sheahs,"  as  the  fouiu'er  of  the  nititnil  rcliRion. 
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The  death  of  KInirrccm  Khnn,  in  1779,  was  tlie  signal  for 
a  civil  war,  which  ended  in  the  accession  of  Aga  Moiiammed, 
rliicf  of  the  Kiijjiirs,  a  Turlcish  tiilio  from  Syria  e.slahlishcd  at 
Aslcrab.id.  'I'liis  [iriiice  (lisiiiantlcil  Sliira/.  and  Ispahan,  tlie 
mil  ieiit  ca|)ilals  of  I'crsia,  and,  in  1794,  linally  establislicd 
the  seat  of  his  government  at  Teheran,  in  the  northern  portion 
of  his  kingdom. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Aga  Mohammed's  nephew  and  suc- 
cessor, I'litteii  Ah.Shah,that  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  1800  and  again 
in  I  Soy,  conducted  the  missions  to  the  Persian  Court,  which  he 
so  gni|)lii(  ally  describes  in  "Sketches  of  Persia,"  a  work  than 
which  wc  know  none  more  eminently  readable  and  interesting, 
and  which  we  would  commend  to  the  perusal  of  all  those  who 
wish  to  learn  as  much  of  the  habits  and  customs  and  general 
social  condition  of  a  people,  as  can  be  acquired  from  books. 
What  (liiclly  rendered  the  present  Shah,  Nusser-ooddccn,  an 
object  of  popular  curiosity,  was  the  fact  diat  the  coat  he  wore  on 
state  occasions  was  covered  with  diamonds  and  other  jewels, 
while  he  was  generally  credited  with  having  stored  at  his  palace 
at  Teheran  other  stones  of  fabulous  value  and  historical  renown. 
^Vhen  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Nadir  Shah,  gave  the  (ouf> 
(if  j^iA.c  to  the  already  tottering  power  of  the  Mogul  dynasty  by 
the  capture  of  Delhi,  it  was  said  that  he  carried  back  with 
jiim  some  of  these  famous  jewels,  and  stored  them  at  Meshed, 
his  capital.  Aga  Mohammed,  on  attaining  supreme  power, 
removed  them  to  Teheran,  where  they  have  been  seen  by  Euro- 
peans, among  others  by  Mr.  Edward  II  Eastwick,  M.  P.,  and 
niembcr  of  the  Council  of  India,  an  accomplished  oriental 
scholar  and  statesman,  who  has  described  them  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  "Journal  of  a  Diplomat"  (p.  115).  The  finest 
of  them,  which  Sir  John  Malcolm  (who  also  saw  the  collection) ' 
mentions  as  weighing  :86  carats,  is  called  the  Deria-i-Noor,  or 
"Sea  of  Light,"  and  is,  according  to  Persian  tradition,  the 
sister  jewel  to  the  Koh-i-Noor,  "  Mountain  of  Light,"  which, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  passed  from  the  keeping  of  our  ill- 
starred  ally,  Shah  Soojah-ool-Moolk,  of  the  evil  days  of  the 
Afghan  War,  into  the  clutches  of  his  covetous  host,  Runjeet 
Singh,  whence  it  ultimately  was  jjresented  by  the  British  army, 
wliose  prize  it  was,' to  the  British  Crown.  Not  less  curious  was 
the  history  of  the  Deria-i-Noor,  which  was  once  set  in  the  hilt 
of  the  sword  of  Afrasiilb.  Timoor,  the  Tartar  conqueror,  carried 
it  away  from  Persia,  whither  it  had  been  brought  by  Roostuni,* 
and  Nadir  restored  it.  This  jewel  alone,  according  to  Mr. 
Eastwick,  is  valued  at  two  millions.  Another  jewel,  called  the 
Taj-i-Mah,  or  "Crown  of  the  Moon,"  is  also  a  splendid  diamond 
weighing  146  carats.  Sir  John  Malcolm  values  these  two  which 
are  set  in  a  pair  of  bracelets,  at  "  near  one  milliop,"  while  others 
set  in  the  crown,  he  describes  as  of  great  size  and  brilliancy. 

Like  all  the  princes  of  his  line,  the  ])rcsent  Shah  is  very 
much  addicted  to  field  sports,  and,  in  particular,  hawking  is  a 
favourite  ixistime.  The  following  is  the  method  of  killing  the 
game  described  by  Malcolm,  which  differs  from  that  practised 
in  other  countries,  as  in  Persia  the  antelope  is  chased  by  the 
greyhounds  and  hawks  in  combination. 

•  Acconlinjj  to  Persian  liistory,  about  3000  years  before  the  Christi.in 
era,  Siyavcsti,  son  of  Ky-Kaoos,  Kinj;  of  Persia,  (led  into  Tartary,  and 
took  refu;.;e  \\\\\\  Alrasiab,  king  of  tliat  coinilry,  who  first  gave  him  his 
l)e:iulifid  daughter  I-'tringliecs  in  marriage,  and  then  put  hini  to  deatli.  To 
avenge  t)ie  murih^rcd  prince,  wliose  widow  and  infant  son  (the  celebrated 
Ky  Klioosroo  -  tlie  Cyrus  of  tlie  Greeks)  Afrasi.ab  treated  with  great 
tyranny,  tlie  Persian  hero,  Rooslum,  engaged  in  battle  the  King  of  Tartary, 
whom  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 


The  huntsmen,  all  mounted,  proceed  to  a  large  plain,  or 
rather  desert,  with  hawks  and  greyhounds ;  the  former  are 
carried,  in  the  usual  manner,  on  the  hand  of  the  huntsman,  and 
the  latter  are  led  in  a  leash  by  a  horseman.  When  the  antelope 
is  seen,  the  huntsmer  endeavour  to  approach  as  near  as  possible, 
but  the  animal,  the  moment  it  espies  them,  goes  off  at  a  rate 
that  seems  swifter  than  the  wind ;  the  horsemen,  having  slipped 
the  dogs,  are  instantly  in  hill  chase.  If  it  is  a  single  deer  they  at 
the  same  time  fly  the  hawks ;  but  if  the  quarry  is  a  herd,  they 
wait  till  the  dogs  have  fi.vcd  on  a  particular  animal.  The 
hawks,  skimming  along  near  the  ground,  soon  reach  the  deer, 
at  whose  heads  they  dart  in  succession,  and  sometimes  with  a 
violence  that  knocks  the  antelope  over,  though  invariably  they 
succeed  in  confusing  it  so  much  as  to  lessen  its  speed  so  that 
the  dogs  can  come  up.  In  an  instant  men,  horses,  dogs,  and 
hawk.s,  surroimd  the  unfortunate  deer,  which  is  borne  to  the 
ground  and  quickly  put  out  of  its  misery. 

Of  course  to  ensure  the  dogs  and  hawks  acting  thus  together 
reqtiires  long  and  careful  training.  Though  no  quadruped  can 
compete  with  an  antelope  in  speed,  the  run  seldom  exceeds 
three  or  four  miles  in  the  case  of  a  doe  ;  the  hunters  are  often 
disinclined  to  fly  dieir  hawks  at  a  buck,  as,  in  swooping  down 
upon  their  heads,  these  fine  birds  frequently  impale  themselves 
on  the  sharp  horns.  The  hawks  used  for  this  amusement  are 
pecidiar  to  the  country  ;  the  breed,  which  is  called  "  cherkh," 
though  not  large,  is  of  great  beauty  and  symmetry. 

There  is  also  another  mode  of  running  down  the  antelope, 
which  was  the  favourite  method  of  the  first  Kujjur  soverei;jn, 
Aga  Mohammed  Khan,  and  is  probably  that  adopted  by  the 
present  Shah. 

Persons  of  the  highest  rank  lead  their  own  greyhounds  in  a 
long  silken  leash,  which  passes  through  the  collar,  and  is  ready 
to  slip  when  the  huntsman  chooses.  The  well-trained  dog 
goes  alongside  the  horse,  and  keeps  clear  of  him  when  at  full 
speed.  On  sighting  a  herd  of  antelope  a  consultation  is 
held,  and  the  most  experier  :ed  determine  the  point  to- 
wards which  they  are  to  be  driven.  The  field  then  disperse, 
and  while  some  drive  the  herd  in  the  desired  direction, 
those  with  the  dogs  take  their  post  on  the  same  line,  with 
an  interval  of  about  a  mile  between  each  other.  One  of 
the  worst  dogs  is  then  slipped  at  the  herd,  and  from  the 
moment  he  singles  out  an  antelope,  the  whole  body  is  in 
motion.  The  object  of  the  horsemen  who  have  greyhounds  is 
to  intercept  its  course,  and  to  slip  fresh  dogs  in  succession  at 
the  fatigued  animal.  In  rare  instances,  the  second  dog  kills 
though  generally  the  deer  falls  to  the  third  or  fourth,  and 
occasionally,  when  the  quarry  is  strong  and  the  ground  favour- 
able, it  escapes. 

Hawks  are  also  used  to  hunt  the  hubara,  a  species  of 
bustard.  Two  kinds  are  employed  in  this  sport — the  "cherkh," 
which  attacks  them  on  the  ground,  but  will  not  follow  them  on 
the  wing,  and  the  "  bhyree,"  a  hawk  well  known  in  India. 

The  iTiost  celebrated  cities  of  modem  Persia  are  Meshed, 
Shiraz,  Ispahan,  and  Teheran  ;  each  of  these  has  in  turn  been 
the  abode  of  royalty  and  seat  of  government.  There  are  also 
the  cities  of  Resht  and  Tabreez,  the  former,  situated  on  the 
Caspian,  having  a  population  of  20,000  souls,  whilst  the  latter 
is  the  most  populous  city  in  Persia.  "  Resht,"  says  Sir  Frederick 
Goldsmid  in  his  paper  recently  read  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion, "  is  famous  for  its  raw  silk  and  embroideries,  and  the 
province  in  which  it  is  situated  supplies  Astrakhan  with  cotton. 
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Its  olives  also  are  in  great  repute."  'I'lie  scenery  between  Resht 
anil  Knsvin  is  very  v.iriod,  ami  the  latter  town  bo.i  >ts  the 
possession  of  suih  luiiopean  adjumts  of  civilisation  as  a 
telegraph  and  post-ollke;  in  other  respects  the  place  is  with- 
out life,  tlioiigh  it  contains  interesting  remains.  The  post- 
road  from  Kasvin  to  Teheran,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles,  is 
along  a  high  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  l^lbour/,  Mountains. 

Nothing  can  exceed  in  beauty  and  fertility  the  country 
around  the  ancient  capital,  Ispahan,  and  the  first  distant  view 
presented  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  imposing  in  the  highest 
degree.  A  nearer  inspection,  however,  dispels  the  illusion, 
though  there  is  much  picturesipieness  and  beauty  in  the  river, 
bordered  with  gardens  shaded  with  lofty  sycamores,  and  fdled 
with  sweet-smelling  flowers  and  abundant  fruits.  The  city, 
which  is  situated  on  a  vast  plain,  is  very  extensive,  with  a 
population  of  about  60,000  souls,  and  boasts  some  really 
magnificent  mosques,  mcdresscs  (colleges),  and  palaces,  though 
the  latter  have  long  since  been  given  up  to  decay. 

"  At  Ispahan,"  says  Malcolm,  "  almost  every  man  above 
tlie  very  lowest  order  can  read  and  write,  and  artisans  and 
shopkeepers  are  almost  as  familiar  as  the  higher  ranks  of 
society  with  the  wo;ks  of  their  favourite  poets.  This  love  of 
learning  seems  to  degenerate  almost  into  disease  among  a 
portion  ot  the  youth  of  the  city,  who  will  neglect  all  other 
labour  in  order  that  they  may  congregate  round  the  gates  and 
within  the  walls  of  the  colleges,  and  there  recite  poems  or  dis- 
cuss obscure  religious  dogmas.  Nevertheless  the  Ispahances 
are  an  active,  industrious  people,  and  are  regarded  as  the  best 
manufacturers  and  worst  soldiers  in  the  country.  The  mer- 
chants, though  generally  very  wealthy,  are  very  penurious,  and 
hoard  up  their  treasures.  A  story  is  related  typical  of  this 
trait  of  character.  \n  Ispahanee  merchant  was  so  great  a 
niggard  that  for  many  years  before  his  death  he  only  allowed 
himself  and  his  son,  a  young  boy,  a  dry  crust  of  coarse  bread. 
One  day,  however,  owing  to  the  glowing  description  of  a  friend, 
he  was  tempted  to  buy  a  small  piece  of  cheese ;  but  before  he 
reached  home  he  began  to  reproach  himself  with  extravagance, 
and  instead  of  eating  the  cheese,  he  put  it  into  a  bottle,  and 
contented  himself,  and  obliged  his  child  to  do  the  same,  with 
rubbing  the  crust  against  the  bottle,  enjoying  the  cheese  in 
imagination. 

"On  one  occasion  he  returned  home  later  than  usual,  and 
found  his  son  eating  the  crust,  and  rubbing  it  against  the  door 
of  the  cupboard  containing  the  rare  morsel. 

"  '  What  are  you  about,  you  fool  ? '  was  his  exclamation. 

"'It  is  dinner-time,  father,'  said  the  boy;  'you  have  the 
key,  so  I  could  not  open  the  door.  I  was  rubbing  my  bread 
against  it,  because  I  could  not  get  to  the  bottle.' 

" '  Cannot  you  go  without  cheese  one  day,  you  luxurious 
little  rascal  ?  You'll  never  be  rich  I'  i.allcd  out  the  miser,  as  he 
kicked  the  wretched  boy  for  not  denying  himself  the  ideal 
gratification  " 

According  to  Major  Rennell,  the  eminent  Oriental  geo- 
grapher, Ispahan  is  one  of  the  places  to  which  the  Jews  were 
carried  in  their  first  captivity,  when  the  ten  tribes  were  removed 
to  Nineveh  ;  for  tradition  says,  that  during  the  reign  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, many  Jews  settled  in  the  quarter  called,  to  the 
present  time,  Yahoudia.  ,\bulfeda  also  says  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, when  he  destroyed  Jerusalem,  sent  the  Jews  here,  and 
that  Gajjong,  as  the  ruined  quarter  on  the  north-west  of  the 
more  modem  city  within  the  walls  is  called,  gradually  decayed, 


while  Yahoudia  flourished  and  rcliiiuMl  its  n.imc,  iiiilwith- 
standing  the  accession  to  its  populalinn  of  Moli.uimicd.in 
tribes.  This  ipiarter  is  now  also  in  a  sl.ite  uf  dil.ijMd.ilion  ami 
ruin,  though  it  contains  some  fine  nu)S(|ues  and  b.uaars.  Tlij 
handsomest  jiortion  of  Ispahan  is  the  Maidan  Shah,  a  magiii- 
ficLiit  open  space  of  an  obliing  shape,  surriJUuded  by  p.d  ili.il 
buildings  and  nniS(iues.  On  one  side  is  a  ixirtion  of  tlu'  palai  u 
i)f  Tainasp  Shah,  or,  as  some  say,  of  his  successor  Sli.ih  .\bbas, 
having  a  lofty  gallery,  supiiorted  by  pillars,  forming  a  sort  of  upper 
portico,  on  which  the  monarchs  usually  sat  when  they  received 
embassies,  whose  retinues  would  assemble  in  the  Maiil  in  below. 
Opiwsite  this,  in  the  centre  of  the  eastern  side,  is  the  small 
but  elegant  mosque  of  Lootf  Ali  K.han,  a  square  building,  over 
which  is  raised  a  flattened  dome,  and  without  pillars,  an  hetl 
vaults,  or  aisles.  The  gilding,  enamel,  and  painting  of  the 
walls,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  ilomc,  are  very  bright,  and  the 
exterior  front,  the  portals,  and  arches  of  the  door,  as  well  as 
the  outer  surface  of  the  ilome,  are  all  coated  with  painted  and 
enamelled  tiles,  and,  like  the  whole  of  the  building,  <  uvered 
with  inscriptions.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  scjuare  is  the 
great  mosque,  called  Musjid  Shah,  or  Koyal  Mos(|ue,  a  building 
of  noble  proportions,  and  m.agniliceiitly  decorated,  liiu  k- 
inghain,  who  visited  it,  thus  describes  the  Musjid  Shall  :  "The 
lofty  gate  which  forms  the  outer  entrance,  and  faces  tiie  centre 
of  the  public  S(|uare,  has  on  ea(  h  side  a  minaret  with  open 
galleries  at  the  top  ;  but  though  in  any  other  situation  these 
would  be  considered  large,  they  look  diminutive  here,  from  the 
noble  size  and  elevation  of  the  gateway  which  they  guard." 

This  gateway  leads  to  an  inner  court,  in  which  are  founlains 
for  ablutions,  and  large  circular  vases  of  close  gr.iined  stone, 
filletl  with  water  for  drinking.  The  last  ring  like  metal  at 
the  stroke  of  the  nail,  and  are  finely  sculptured  over  with 
devices  and  inscriptions  in  bold  relief.  The  outer  ])air  of 
folding  doors,  which  are  .scarcely  less  than  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
in  height,  and  of  a  proportionate  breadth,  are  cased  with  silvi-r, 
and  covered  also  with  inscriptions,  hcjly  sentences,  and  charac- 
teristic ornaments  in  relief;  and  at  the  cistern,  which  meets 
the  passenger  on  entering  it,  arc  silver  cups  fastened  by  silver 
chains  to  the  rnarble,  all  of  the  most  finished  workmansliip. 

"Around  the  court  of  the  moHque  arc  close  vaults,  for  the 
devotions  of  the  infirm  or  delicate  during  the  winter,  as  the 
temple  itself  is  almost  an  open  buiMing.  N'olhing  can  surpass 
the  rich  yet  solemn  state  of  the  interior  of  this  royal  mos(iue. 
P.avemcnts  and  surbascmcnts  of  the  fine  diaphanous  marble  of 
Tabrecz,  carved  mouldings  of  arches,  finely-carved  pilasters, 
and  other  portions  of  the  same  material,  give  an  ;ippearance  of 
simi)le  and  solid  beauty  to  the  foundations  of  the  edifice; 
while  the  lofty  domes  and  spacious  aisles  have  a  grandeur  not 
to  be  surpassed  ;  and  the  rich  decorations  of  the  walls  and 
roofs  of  every  part,  present  one  blaze  of  laboured  iiiagnificenc  e, 
which  would  be  too  splendid  but  for  the  architectiir.il  majesty 
of  the  edifice  it  adorns."  The  same  traveller  expresses  his 
opinion  that  the  Royal  Mosque  of  Ispahan  exceeded  in 
grandeur  and  extent  all  those  he  had  seen  at  Cairo,  as  well  as 
the  mosque  of  Omar,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Jewish  temple  ot 
Solomon  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  chief  mosques  of  i:)aTnas(  us, 
Diabekt,  Paghdad,  and  Aleppo.  Mr.  liuckingham  had,  how- 
ever, probably  not  seen  the  great  Mo.Kpie  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople,  which,  like  that  at  Damascus,  was  originally  a 
Christian  church. 

Shah   Abbas,    to  whom  Persia   owes  several  of  her  most 
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important  public  wori«s,  was  the  founder  of  many  of  the 
mcdresses,  or  coUt^'JS,  which  still  remain  to  attest  the  bene- 
ficence and  sagaciiy  of  this  truly  great  monarch.  These 
colleges  are  constructed  like  caravanserais,  consisting  of  ranges 
of  chambers  around  the  interior  of  an  open  square  court,  which 
is  laid  out  with  uuntains  and  canals,  bordered  by  avenues  of 
trees,  and  divided  by  beds  of  flowers.  The  palaces  of  Ispahan 
are  no  less  magnificent 
than  the  mosques,  and 
are  described  by  Sir 
John  Chardin  and  Buck- 
ingham. One,  called 
the  Palace  of  the  Chehl 
Seetoon,  or  "  Forty  Pil- 
lars," —  forty,  both  in 
India  and  Persia,  is 
used  to  express  an  in- 
definite number  or  quan. 
tity, — is  surrounded  with 
beautiful  gardens,  laid 
cut  with  the  taste  and 
regularity  of  European 
grounds,  though  of 
course  the  designs  are 
different  The  palace 
is  a  monument  of  the 
luxury  and  splendour  of 
the  age  in  which  it  was 
erected.  In  front  is  au 
open  portico,  in  which 
are  ranged  octagonal 
pillars  in  three  or  four 
rows,  supporting  a  flat 
roof  or  canopy;  the 
pillars,  which  are  about 
fifty  feet  in  height,  are 
made  of  one  solid  trur.k 
of  sycamore  wood,  and, 
together  with  carvtd 
capitals,  are  covered 
with  silvered  glass, 
either  enamelled  wi'.h 
flowtrs  or  other  devices, 
or  wound  rnnsa  with 
spiral  fittings.  The 
ceiling  of  the  roof  is 
also  covered  with  de- 
vices in  blue  and  gold, 
while  the  back  part  of 

the  portico,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  fountain,  is  described 
as  "one  entire  sheet  of  gold  and  mirrors,  splendid  as  a 
whole,  and  containing  many  beauties  in  its  minute  details." 
The  hall  into  which  this  portico  leads  is  a  magnificent  apart- 
ment of  vast  dimensiions,  having  on  its  walls  paintings,  some 
of  historic  interest,  and  portraits  of  the  celebrated  men  of  the 
court  of  the  founder,  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  who  is  himself 
represented  as  receiving  in  audience  an  Indian  monarch. 

Other  buildings  pf  great  architectural  or  decorative  fame  are 
the  Royal  Harems — called  from  their  number  the  Hitft  Desl,  or 
"  Eight  Divisions  "  which  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
'4v:indcrood,    and  possess  handsomely  decorated  apartments, 
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situated  in  a  beautiful  garden  with  fountains  and  pleasant 
walks.  There  are  also  other  palaces  too  numerous  to  describe, 
all  of  which  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  decay,  and  gardens 
which,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  royal  court  to  Teheran, 
are  no  longer  kept  in  good  order. 

The  fine  bridges  over  the  Zeinderood,  on  the  northern 
branch  of  which  river  the  city  is  situated,  are  not  kept  in  very 

good  repair,  though  the 
principal  of  them,  the 
work  of  Abbas,  with 
its  thirty-three  arches, 
its  four  round  towers, 
and  covered  gallery  on 
each  side,  is  a  noble 
structure.  "  A  great 
causeway  and  avenue," 
writes  the  historian  of 
Persia,  "  3,000  paces 
in  length,  seventy  in 
breadth,  and  planted 
with  a  double  row  of 
lofty  plane-trees,  ap- 
proaches both  ends  of 
this  bridge  with  a  gentle 
declivity.  It  is  called 
the  '  Char  Bagh  '  (Four 
Gardens),  and  is  orna- 
mented with  a  number 
of  royal  palaces  and 
gardens  on  the  right 
and  left.  On  one  side 
of  the  avenue  to  the 
south  of  the  river  stands 
the  beautiful  suburb  of 
Abbasabad ;  on  the 
other,  that  of  Julfa,  the 
residence  of  an  Arme- 
nian colony."  All  the 
chief  markets  of  Ispahan 
are  covered  with  arched 
roofs,  and  while  ample 
room  is  left  upon  an 
elevated  space  on  each 
side  for  the  display  of 
goods,  there  is  a  road 
in  the  centre  for  pas- 
sengers. The  principal 
caravanserais  and  the 
public  baths  are  likewise 
of  great  size,  and  the  latter  are  often  paved  with  marble. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  accounU  of  Ispahan,  soon  after 
the  period  of  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas,  is  from  the  pen  of  Sir 
Thomas  Herbert,  who  visited  the  country  in  i6»7,  and  describes, 
in  the  quaint  language  of  his  day,  all  that  struck  him  as  note- 
worthy. He  says  of  Ispahan,  "The  boasting  Persians  named 
her  for  her  bigness,  '  Half  the  World.'  To  say  truth,  she  is 
beautiful  and  ancient;  her  circuit  may  be  nine  miles,  and  in  that 
the  better  half  is  gardens.  The  city  is  round,  like  Paris  ;  her 
inhabitants  300,000  souls  at  most  The  chief  ornaments  of  the 
city  are  the  Mydan,  or  great  market ;  the  Humnuims,  or  hot- 
houses ;  the  mosfiues ;  the  king's  lulaces ;  and  the  gardens. 
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The  Mydan  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and,  to  say  truth,  all  the 
bravery,  concourse,  wealth,  and  trade  are  comprised  in  her.  It 
is  built  in  the  form  of  our  Royal  Exchange,  with  four  aisles 
and  a  court  witliin,  called  the  Hippodrome.  It  is  stored  with 
all  mcrciiandises,  chiefly  drugs ;  and  to  this  place  daily  resort 
most  nations,  as  English,  Dutch,  Portugals,  Arabians,  Turks, 
Jews,  Armenians,  Moscovians,  and  Indians.  The  Hummums 
here  are  round,  spacious,  and  costly ;  one  of  which,  built  by 
this  king,  cost  ;^i  5,000  sterling  ere  it  was  finished.  The  men 
go  in  the  afternoon,  the  women  at  mom,  guided  by  the  eunuchs. 
The  mosques  or  churches  are  large  and  handsome ;  that  at  the 
west  side  of  the  Mydan  is  most  beautiful.  It  is  round,  built 
with  good  white  marble  five  yards  high  from  the  sole ;  the  rest 
is  dried  brick,  covered  over  with  posies  of  Arabic,  and  like 
work.  The  king's  prime  house  is  within  the  Mydan,  yet  no 
way  entrenching  further  than  the  other  houses;  it  is  two  stories 
high,  gilded  and  wrought  in  antique  works  and  posies  to  the 
outward  view ;  within,  the  rooms  are  covered  with  rich  carpets, 
the  roof  embossed  and  wrought  with  gold  and  blue,  terraced 
above." 

Sir  Thomas  Herbert  then  describes  in  detail  the  gardens, 
and  the  bridge,  "  arched  and  supported  with  thirty-five  pillars, 
under  which  is  a  stream  of  water  sometimes  so  broad  as  the 
Thames  at  London,  but  other^sometinies  near  dried  up." 

During  the  present  century  the  Shahs  of  Persia  have  occa- 
sionally resided  at  Ispahan,  whose  climate,  situation,  and  pro- 
ductions' contrast  favourably  with  Teheran,  but  a  regard  for 
their  personal  safety  is  said  to  have  induced  them  to  make  the 
latter  city  the  capital,  for  in  spite  of  the  bad  air  and  bad  water 
of  Teheran,  it  is  nearer  the  tribe  of  Kujjurs  to  which  the  present 
dynasty  belongs.  This  security,  together  with  the  nature  of  the 
country  around  the  capital,  must  be  welcome  to  potentates  as 
autocratic  and  ruthless  as  have  been  the  sovereigns  of  the 
reigning  line.  The  founder,  Ag.  Mohammed,  who  put  to 
death  all  who  were  likely  to  dispute  the  succession,  had,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  raised  a  royal  palace,  and  cemented  it  with 
blood,  that  the  boy  BUba  Khan"  (the  name  he  gave  to  his 
nephew  and  successor,  Futteh  Ali  Shah)  "  might  sleep  within 
its  walls  in  peace." 

When  Sir  John  Malcolm,  during  his  first  mission,  sought  on 
one  occasion  to  explain  what  the  liberty  of  the  subject  meant 
in  England,  and  also  the  position  and  functions  of  the  King  of 
England,  Futteh  Ali  Shah  had  some  difficulty  in  comprehend- 
ing what  appeared  to  him  an  incomprehensible  political 
problem.     At  length  he  observed  to  the  British  envoy — 

"Your  king  is,  I  see,  only  the  first  magistrate  of  the 
country." 

"  Your  Majesty,"  said  Malcolm,  "  has  exactly  defined  his 
situation." 

*'  Such  a  condition  of  power,"  said  the  monarch,  smiling, 
"has  permanence,  but  it  has  no  enjoyment:  mine  has  enjoyment 
There  you  see  Suliman  Khan  Kujjur,  and  several  others  of 
the  first  chiefs  of  the  kingdom.  I  can  cut  all  their  heads 
off. — Can  I  not?"  added  he,  addressing  the  nobles  indicated. 

"  Assuredly, '  Point  of  Adoration  of  the  World,'  if  it  is  your 
pleasure." 

"  That  is  real  power,"  said  the  king,  turning  to  the  envoy, 
"  but  then  it  has  no  permanence." 

Probably,  much  the  same  views  animated  Nusser-ood^ieen, 
when,  after  partaking  of  the  hospitalities  of  the  noble  owner  of 
Stafford  House,  the  day  ader  his  arrival  in  the  metropol' ;,  he 


gravely  informed  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  were  the  wealthy 
and  powerful  duke  a  subject  of  his,  he  would  take  off  his  head. 

Teheran,  the  modern  capital  of  Persia,  is  a  city  that  cannot 
compare  in  extent  or  beauty  of  situation  with  Ispahan,  while  it 
has  few  buildings  of  note  beyond  the  Royal  Palace,  which 
covers  a  vast  area,  and  encloses  within  its  high  walls  a  great 
number  of  buildings,  gardens,  and  courts.  Though  destitute 
of  all  architectural  pretensions,  it  is  luxuriously  furnished,  and 
the  interior  embellishments  possess  much  gaudy  magnificence. 
The  houses  of  Teheran  are  mean,  and  there  are  large  spaces, 
as  in  almost  every  Persian  town  of  note,  covered  with  un- 
sightly ruins.  It  has  greatly  increased  in  population  within 
recent  years,  and  the  city  now  certainly  shelters  between 
80,000  and  100,000  souls. 

Shiraz,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Fars,  like 
Ispahan,  is  a  city  whose  glory  has  departed.  Besides  its  ancient 
mosques  and  palaces,  mostly  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  decay, 
there  are  in  the  neighbourhood  the  tombs  of  the  Persian  poets, 
Saadi  and  Hafiz,  which  are  regarded  by  the  literati  of  the  East 
with  almost  as  much  veneration  as  the  mausoleum  of  Imaura 
Hossein,  at  Kerbela. 

Saadi  was  said  to  have  attained  the  age  of  xso  years; 
of  these  the  first  thirty  were  passed  in  study,  at  Shiraz, 
the  following  sixty  were  spent  in  travelling,  on  foot,  over 
India,  and  the  countries  to  the  eastward,  in  the  character  of  a 
dervish,  and  the  last  thirty  were  passed  in  retirement  in  the 
valley  where  he  lies,  either  writing  his  odes,  or  giving  lectures 
in  philosophy  to  his  disciples.  His  tomb  is  a  plain  brick 
building,  formed  of  three  large  recesses,  or  vaulted  apartments, 
with  a  small  garden  in  front  The  recess  on  the  left  contains 
the  body  of  the  poet,  which  is  encased  in  a  marble  coffin,  with 
little  raised  posts  at  the  upper  comers ;  the  inscriptions  are  in 
Arabic  and  Cufic,  but  the  letters  are  of  so  old  a  style,  and  so 
much  run  into  each  other,  as  to  be  nearly  illegible.  This 
tomb  was  raised  over  Saadi  at  the  time  of  his  death,  about  the 
year  1290,  though  it  was  either  restored  or  re-built  by  Khurreem 
Khan  in  the  i8th  century ;  and  the  walls  of  the  outer  enclosure 
are  covered  with  verses  and  inscriptions  of  native  visitors. 

Only  a  mile  firom  this  spot  is  the  tomb  of  Hafiz,  which  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  burying-ground  containing  about 
100  graves.  Tliat  of  Hafiz,  which  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  rest,  is  formed  of  an  oblong  case  of  marble,  twelve 
spans  in  length  by  four  in  breadth,  standing  on  a  basement  of 
stone,  elevated  about  one  foot  from  the  ground.  The  sides  and 
ends  of  this  case  are  perfectly  plain,  while  on  the  slab  on  the 
top  is  beautifully  executed,  in  high  relief,  an  ode  of  Hafiz,  which 
occupies  the  whole  surface  except  a  small  border  formed  by  a 
succession  of  sentences  and  sayings  of  the  poet  The  upper 
stone  is  of  white  marble,  while  those  on  the  sides  and  ends  are 
streaked  by  slightly  waving  veins  of  a  cloudy  yellowness.  The  - 
original  tomb  of  Hafiz,  who  flourished  almost  a  century  later 
than  Saadi,  was  the  work  of  one  of  his  contemporaries,  but 
Nadir  Shah,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Shiraz,  having  in- 
spected i^  and  opened  the  copy  of  the  poef  s  works  kept  here,* 
found  a  passage  so  applicable  to  his  own  case,  that  he  embel- 
lished the  whole  place,  and  restored  the  tomb,  which  was  fast 
tailing  to  decay.    The  present  structure  is,  however,  a  still  more 

*  From  the  time  of  this  prince,  it  hu  tiecn  the  custom  for  every  visitor  to 
make  trial  of  the  prophetic  power  with  which  the  poel  hu  been  popularly 
credited,  by  opening  this  boolc  at  random,  and  finding  in  the  first  page  that 
cAtchej  the  eye,  a  passage  suited  to  his  condition. 
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recent  work,  and,  like  Saadi's  tomb,  is  ascribed  to  the  muni- 
ficence of  Khurreem  Khan,  the  founder  of  the  short-hved 
Zend  dynuty.  The  original  copy  of  the  poet's  works,  written 
by  his  own  hand,  was  kept  here  chained  to  the  tomb,  until 
about  a  century  and  a  half  since,  when  AshrafT,  King  of  the 
Afghans,  took  Ispahan  and  Shiraz,  and  the  book  of  Hafiz 
was  removed  by  the  conqueror  to  Candahar.* 

Shiraz  possesses  some  decayed  medresses,  or  colleges, 
though,  like  the  mosques  and  other  buildings  of  this  city,  they 
are  inferior  in  size  and  architectural  pretensions  to  those  of 
Ispahan.  It  is  noted  for  the  famous  Shiraz  wine,  which  the 
writer  of  these  notes,  who  has  often  partaken  of  it  while  in  the 
country,  would  compare  in  flavour  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
vintages. 

The  road  from  Shiraz  to  Ispahan  abounds  with  remains  of 
the  former  greatness  of  Persia ;  of  these,  the  most  interesting 
ruins  are  the  remains  of  Persepolis  of  the  Greeks — the  Elemais 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Istakharf  of  the  Persians. 

Monsieur  Bailly,  in  his  *.'  Letters  on  Ancient  Astronomy," 
says,  "  that  the  Persian  Empire,  and  the  foundation  of  Persepolis, 
ascend  to  3309  years  before  Christ  Dreinschid,  who  built 
that  city,  entered  it,  and  there  established  his  empire,  the  very 
day  when  the  sun  passes  into  the  constellation  of  the  Ram. 
This  day  was  made  to  begin  the  year,  and  it  became  the  epoch 
of  a  period,  which  includes  the  knowledge  of  the  solar  year  of 
365  days  and  six  hours.  Here  then  we  again  find  astronomy 
coeval  with  the  origin  of  this  empire." 

Quintus  Cu^'ius  describes  the  fate  that  befell  this  famous 
city  at  the  hands  of  Alexander  the  Great.  "  On  approaching 
this  city,  Alexander  is  said  to  have  assembled  his  chiefs,  and 
to  have  observed  to  them,  that  there  had  never  been  any  city 
more  hostile  to  the  Greeks  than  Persepolis,  the  ancient  residence 
of  the  Kings  of  Persia,  and  the  capital  of  their  empire ;  that 
it  was  from  thence  came  those  immense  armies  which  over-ran 
Greece,  and  from  thence  that  Darius  and  Xerxes  had  btought 
them  to  desolate  Europe  with  their  wars ;  and  that  therefore 
it  was  necessary  to  revenge  all  those  evils  upon  this  city,  as 
the  source  of  them." 

The  Persians  having  already  abandoned  it,  the  army  of 
Alexander  entered  it  without  opposition,  and  found  there  im- 
mense treasures,  surpassing  all  their  former  spoils.  It  was  at 
a  feast  succeeding  the  pillage  of  the  city,  that  Thais,  a  courtezan 
of  Greece,  in  the  midst  of  the  entertainment,  exclaimed  to  the 
king,  "  There  never  can  be  an  occasion  more  favourable  than 
the  present  to  acquire  and  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  Greeks, 
by  giving  to  the  flames  the  royal  palace  of  the  Persian  kings. 
The  nations,  whose  cities  the  barbarians  have  abolished,  will 
expect  from  Alexander  such  an  act  of  justice."  "  This,"  says 
the  historian,  "  was  the  advice  of  a  courtezan,  and  of  one  who 
was  intoxicated ;  nevertheless,  it  was  no  sooner  given,  than  the 
king  arose,  and  was  followed  by  his  guests,  whO|  still  heated 
with  wine,  exclaimed,  '  Revenge  for  Greece  I  Destruction  to 
Persepolis  I '  .  The  king  was  the  first  to  throw  his  torch,  his 
officers  followed,  and  the  concubines.  The  palace  was  built 
chiefly  of  cedar,  and  the  destruction  was  so  complete,  that  but 

•  Buckingham'!  "  TraTcls  in  Anjrria,  Media,  and  Persia." 
t  "  The  hill  fort  of  latakbar,"  lays  the  historian  of  Penia,  "  was  used 
■s  a  place  of  confinement  to  so  late  a  period  as  a.d.  J49a,  when  Sultan 
Ali  and  his  brothen,  tn  the  disputes  to  succession  among  the  early 
SuAavean  derotees,  were  imprisoned  there  for  upwards  of  four  years. 
He'«  also  were  interred  the  remaint  of  Yeidyird,  the  hut  of  the  Sassanian 
kings." 


for  the  Araxes,  which  ran  near  it,  pointing  out  its  site,  not  a 
vestige  of  it  could  be  found,  and  that  to  this  time,  it  had  never 
been  restored."* 

Quintus  Curtius,  however,  says  that  Alexander  spared  the 
citadel,  and  left  there  a  garrison  of  3,000  Macedonians  under  a 
satrap;  and  Diodorus  Siculus  describes  a  grand  sacrifice  held 
there  by  Pencestes  the  governor.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
second  book  of  the  Maccabees,  as  it  is  there  said  that  160  years 
after  Alexander's  time,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  King  of  Syria, 
formed  the  design  of  pillaging  the  city  and  temple.t  The 
natives  of  the  country  call  the  magnificent  ruins  Chehl-Menaar 
(forty  pillars)  and  Tukht-i-Jemshe^d  (throne  of  Jemsheed),  but 
whether  they  are  the  remains  of  a  palace  or  temple,  travellers 
and  writers  have  never  been  able  to  agree.  According  to 
Buckingham  the  ruins  have  neither  the  appearance  of  a  palace 
nor  a  castle,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  fire  having  been  the  agency 
employed  to  effect  their  destruction.  This  traveller  says  there 
are  appearances  of  five  different  buildings  united  in  one,  and 
each  apparently  of  a  different  age.  Le  Brun  counted  1,300 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  half  of  which  were  life-size,  without 
including  those  on  the  tombs ;  and  he  counted  the  fragments 
of  no  less  than  205  columns. 

Diodorus  states  that  the  building  of  Persepolis  $  was  the 
work  of  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  who 
sent  to  Persia  the  treasures  of  the  temples  he  pillaged,  and 
also  Egyptian  workmen  and  architects,  who  built  the  famous 
palaces  of  Persepolis  and  Susa,  which  would  account  for  the 
striking  resemblance  to  the  architecture  of  the  country  of  the 
Pharaohs.  However  this  may  be,  the  final  ruin  and  desertion 
of  Persepolis  is  said  not  to  have  happened  until  the  year  982 ; 
the  desolation  is  now  complete,  and  the  columns  of  this  ancient 
capital  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  the  mighty  Xerxes,  form 
a  striking  feature  of  the  landscape,  and  oflTer  a  solemn  example 
of  the  fickle  and  transitory  glory  of  the  most  powerful  sovereigns 
and  dynasties  of  the  earth.  The  ruins  of  Persepolis  are  not 
less  remarkable  than  those  of  Babylon,  of  Palmyra,  Thebes,  or 
Baalbek,  and  their  origin  and  destruction  have  employed  the 
pens  of  some  of  the  most  learned  savants  of  Europe,  as  Comte, 
Caylus,  De  la  Croix,  Sir  John  Chardin,  Le  Clerc,  Vincent,  and 
others. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  ruined  city,  which  is  about  twenty-five 
-niles  from  Shiraz,  are  the  famous  rocks  called  the  Sculptures 
of  Roostum,  a  Persian  hero  whose  life  and  fabled  adventures 
a  curious  resemblance  to  the  Greek  Hercules.  As  the 
latter  hero  performed  his  twelve  labours,  so  his  Iranian  prototype 
accomplished  the  "  Huft  Khan  "  or  "  Seven  Stages,"  which  are 

*  Rooke,  in  his  translation  of  Arrian,  repeating  the  statement  that 
Alexander  burned  the  royal  palace  at  the  instigation  of  Thais,  but  against 
the  advice  oi  Parmeneo,  says,  "  Curtius  is  guilty  of  a  gross  error  in  saying 
that  the  city  of  Persepolis  was  so  far  from  being  rebuilt,  that  unless  the 
river  Araxes  ran  near  it,  there  are  not  left  the  least  signs  to  guess 
where  it  stood."  Yet  neither  Arrian,  nor  Strabo,  nor  even  Diodorus,  whom 
Curtius  commonly  copies,  acquaint  lu  with  the  burning  of  anything  but 
the  royal  palace. 

t  In  Vincent's  "Commerce  of  the  Ancients,"  a  very  learned  work,  it  is 
said  that  Antiochus  plundered  this  temple,  and  here  lost  his  life.  (Vol.  I., 
p.  416.) 

X  The  Persians  believe  that  Persepolis  was  built  by  Jemsheed,  whose 
history  is  involved  in  the  obscurity  of  fabled  times.  He  was,  however,  a 
great  reformer,  and  (he ,  Persians  credit  him  with  the  invention  of  many 
useful  arts.  At  length  his  impious  conduct  in  proclaiming  himself  the 
Deity  drew  down  upon  him  the  revenge  of  Zohauk,  whoiisur|wd  the  throne. 
Tn  this  day  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  ai«  called  Tukht-i-Jemshe«d  (Thront 
of  Jemsheed). 
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related  in  full  in  the  famous  poem  by  Firdousee  called  the 
"  Shah-Nameh  "  (Book  of  Kings),  a  work  which  has  well  merited 
its  name,  from  the  popularity  it  has  enjoyed  with  the  sovereigns 
of  Persia,  and,  though  apocryphal  in  many  of  its  details,  forms 
the  only  record  we  have  of  the  ancient  history  of  Persia. 

These  "  Seven  Stages,"  or  labours  of  Roostum,  were  under- 
taken to  free  Ills  sovereign,  Ky-Kkoos,  King  of  Persia,  who, 
against  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  went  to  war  with  the  Prince 
of  Mazanderan  (the  ancient  Hyrcania),  who  defeated  him  in  a 
great  battle  and  cast  him  prisoner  into  a  strong  fortress  under  the 
guard  of  109  Deevs  or  demons.  The  last  and  greatest  of  the 
labours  of  Roostum  was  the  destruction  of  the  Deev-e-Suffeed, 
or  the  White  Demon,  tlieir  renowned  chief,  who,  ignorant  of  the 
successes  of  the  Persian  hero,  slumbered  in  the  recesses  of  a 
cavern,  until,  aroused  by  the  noise  of  the  approach  of  his  enemy, 
he  emerged  from  its  gloomy  portals,  clothed  in  complete 
armour.  "  His  appearance  was  terrible ;  but  Roostum,  recom- 
mending his  soul  to  God,  struck  a  desperate  blow  which  sepa- 
rated the  leg  of  the  Deev  from  his  body.  Irritated  to  madness 
by  the  loss  of  a  limb,  the  monster  seized  his  enemy  in  his  arms, 
and  endeavoured  to  throw  him  down.  The  struggle  was 
for  some  time  doubtful ;  but  Roostum,  collecting  all  his  strength, 
by  a  wonderful  effort  dashed  his  foe  to  the  ground,  and  seizing 
him  by  one  of  the  horns,  unsheathed  his  dagger,  and  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart  The  Deev-e-Suffeed  instantly  expired ;  and 
Roostum,  on  looking  round  to  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  from 
whence  the  moment  before  he  had  seen  numberless  Deevs 
issuing  to  the  aid  of  their  lord,  perceived  they  were  all  dead." 

Shiraz  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which  twenty 
years  ago  laid  a  great  part  of  the  city  in  ruins.  Like  Teheran, 
it  possesses  six  gates,  and  mud  walls  flanked  by  towers,  which, 
though  in  a  ruined  state,  would  be  capable  of  resisting  an  in- 
road of  troops,  unaccompanied  by  a  train  of  artillery;  and 
even  then  much  would  depend  on  the  spirit  of  its  defenders, 
for  our  abortive  siege  of  Bhurtpore  in  1804  shows  that  mud 
walls,  when  of  sufficient  thickness,  afford  almost  as  good  a 
defence  against  the  effects  of  round  shot  as  walls  constructed 
of  granite. 

The  principal  gate  opens  on  the  great  bazaar,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  handsome  in  Persia,  which  is  the  work  of 
Khurreem  Khan.  Beyond  the  governor's  palace  and  a  few  of 
the  mosques,  of  which  there  are  no  less  than  thirty,  the  build- 
ings of  Shiraz  are  mean  and  unpretentious.  As  there  are  few 
gardens  and  no  avenues  witain  its  walls,  Shiraz  has  the  appear- 
ance from  a  distance  of  a  ruined  city ;  its  environs  have  always 
been  famed  for  their  beauty,  and  the  gardens  of  the  palace  of 
Jeh&n  Nemah,  as  well  as  the  gardens  at  the  tombs  of  Hafiz 
and  Saadi  are  places  of  public  resort 

Shiraz  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in  the  reign  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  sovereigns  of  Persia — not  even,  perhaps, 
excluding  Abbas  the  Great — Khurreem  Khan,  who  ruled  that 
country  for  twenty-six  years,  during  the  last  twenty  of  which 
he  had  no  rival,  and  who  died  in  1 7  7  9,  at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty. 
This  prince  had  served  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  armies  of 
Nadir  Shah,  but  though  he  raised  himself  by  his  valour  to 
supreme  power,  he  governed  only  for  the  welfare  of  his  people. 
Khurreen  Khan  raised  or  restored  the  tombs  over  the  remains 
of  Hafiz  and  Saadi,  and  improved  and  ornamented  the  city  of 
Shiraz  with  magnificent  buildings  and  beautiful  gardens.  From 
its  situation  between  Bushirc,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Ispa- 
han, Shiraz  enjoys  a  considerable  trade,  of  which  there  will 


probably  be  a  great  increase,  when  the  proposed  lines  of  rail- 
way join  it  with  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  capital  on  the  north, 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  will  bring  it  into  closer  trading 
relations  with  Bombay,  from  which  already  a  line  ot  steaiaen 
runs  to  ^ushire. 

Tabicez  is  also  a  considerable  city,  with  a  large  trader  and 
is  the  residence  of  a  British  consul-general.  A  large  portion 
of  the  population,  which  numbers  about  80,000,  lives  without 
the  walls,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  covered  with  gardeiu 
producing  the  finest  fruits  in  great  abundance.  The  walls  are 
of  sun-dried  bricks,  with  seven  or  eight  gates,  and  the  citadel, 
a  lofty  edifice,  is  a  conspicuous  building,  having  an  antiquity 
of  six  centuries ;  it  was  originally  a  mosque,  and  though  much 
damaged  by  earthquakes,  is  still  a  noble  structure. 

Tabreez,  like  Teheran,  possesses  a  foundry  for  the  cast  ng 
(f  caimon.  In  common  with  every  city  in  Persia,  it  has 
ac^lined  in  commercial  importance,  as  well  as  in  population, 
which  was  said  by  former  travellers,  though  doubtless  with  the 
exaggeration  they  are  generally  credited  with,  to  have  exceeded 
half  a  million. 

Meshed  is  also  an  important  city,  situated  in  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Khorassan.  It  is 
surrourded  by  walls,  enclosing  a  large  space,  but  has  a  deso- 
late, half-ruined  appearance.  In  this  city  was  bom  the  cele- 
bratr.'d  poet,  Firdousee,  to  whose  noble  epic  poem,  the  "  Shah 
Nameh,"  we  are  indebted  for  all  we  know  of  the  history  of 
ancient  Persia.  It  is  related  that  when  the  great  conqueror, 
Mahmoud  of  Ghizni — to  whose  love  of  literature  the  world  owes 
the  existence  of  the  "  Book  of  Kings" — on  the  completion  of 
the  poem,  offered  its  author  a  smaller  reward  than  that  pro- 
mised him,  the  latter  spumed  the  present,  and,  after  adding  to 
his  poem  a  bitter  satire  on  the  king's  illiberality,  retired  to  his 
native  city,  then  called  Toos.  Some  time  elapsed  before 
Mahmoud  saw  the  verses,  when,  sensible  of  his  error,  he  tried 
to  retrieve  his  fame  by  sending  an  immense  sum  to  the  poet ; 
but  the  rich  present  reached  the  gates  of  Toos  as  the  body  of 
Firdousee  was  being  carried  to  its  grave,  and  it  was  rejected 
by  his  daughter.* 

Through  the  principal  street  of  Meshed,  which  is  spacious 
and  handsome,  passes  an  aqueduct,  the  banks  of  which  are 
shaded  with  trees,  while  at  its  extremity  are  seen  the  splendid 
cupola  and  gilded  minaret  of  the  shrine  of  Ali  Reza,  which,  as 
the  tomb  of  the  eighth  Imaum,  renders  the  city  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  Mohammedans,  though  this  fact  did  not  prevent 
Abdul  Mohmeen  Khan,  chief  of  the  Ozbegs,  in  the  reign  of 
Shah  Abbas,  from  putting  all  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  The 
mosque  of  Ali  Reza,  says  a  writer,  is  about  160  ysrds  in 
length  by  75  broad,  encrusted  with  mosaic  work  of  painted  and 
glazed  tiles,  arranged  in  showy  and  elegant  pattems,  and  is 
entered  by  four  lofty  and  magnificent  gateways.  The  shrine 
itself  is  entered  by  a  silver  gate,  the  gift  of  Nadir  Shah ;  it 
has  a  very  gorgeous  interior,  a  vast  hall  like  the  central 
nave  of  a  cathedral,  rising  loftily  into  a  central  dome, 
ornamented  with  the  richest  colours,  and  a  profusion  of  gold 
and  azure.  Wthin  the  same  enclosure,  and  connected  with 
the  shrine  by  a  broad  passage,  is  the  mosque  of  Gohur  Shah,' 
considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Persia.  There  are 
alio  in  Meshed  some  handsome  colleges,  a  fine  bazaar,  and  a 

*  There  i>  a  prose  abridgment  of  the  "  Shah  Nkmeb,"  called  Ihe 
"  Shenuheer-Khaoee,"  into  which  are  introduced  some  of  the  iineit 
passages  of  Fiidousee'i  poetry. 
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palace  of  inferior  merit  to  those  in  Ispahan  and  Teheran.  The 
city  b  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  velvets  and  sword  blades, 
while  the  cutting  of  the  turquoise,  of  which  there  are  extensive 
mines  in  the  vicinity,  employ  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
situation  of  Meshed  on  the  great  caravan  routes  between 
Khiva,  Herat,  Bokhara,  and  other  quarters,  renders  it  a  con- 
siderable entrtpdt  for  the  trade  of  the  country.  Its  population 
is  estimated  at  40,000  souls. 

Daring  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  Nadir  Shah  made 
Meshed  the  capital  of  his  empire,  which  extended  from  the 
Oxus  to  the  north,  to  the  Indus  on  the  east  At  this  time  this 
extraordinary  man  had  subdued  the  two  Afghan  princes.  Ash- 
raff  and  Hossein  Mohammed  Shah ;  the  Mogul  Emperor,  whose 
capital,  Ddhi,  he  captured  in  1738,  putting  8,000  inhabitants 
to  the  sword;  Abool  Fyze,  King  of  Bokliara,  and  Ilburz, 
ruler  of  Khiva  (then  known  as  Khaurism),  whom  he  defeated 
and  put  to  death,  together  with  twenty  of  his  principal  officers, 
for  carrying  his  depredations  into  Persian  territory  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  which  drew  down  upon  his  successors  the 
chastisement  of  the  Russian  Czar.  Some  distance  to  the  north 
of  Shiroz  is  the  strong  fort  of  Khel&t — situated  on  a  very  high 
hill,  accessible  only  by  two  paths — ^in  which  Nadir  stored  all  the 
vast  treasures  gained  by  his  conquests,  and  to  which  place  he 
continued,  from  his  earliest  years,  to  be  very  strongly 
attached,  residing  here  when  not  occupied  with  his  schemes  of 
aggrandisement 

McDonald  kiimier,  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  Persia,"  describes 
Khel&t  as  situated  in  a  very  mountainous  country,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  live  in  tents.  "After  an  ascent  of  about  seven 
miles,  you  reach  a  fine  plain,  nearly  twelve  miles  in  circuit, 
watered  by  a  multitude  of  little  streams,  and  producing  com 
and  rice  in  great  abundance.  The  only  buildings  in  this 
delightful  valley  are  two  towers,  and  a  small  marble  edifice, 
erected  by  Nadir.  The  towers  were  intended  for  the  defence 
of  the  paths,  and  the  house  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty.  On 
qmtting  the  volley,  you  continue  to  ascend ;  and  after  travelling 
about  fifteen  miles,  gain  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  on  which 
is  another  plain,  not  so  large,  but  equal  in  fertility  to  the 
former.  Here  are  also  two  small  towers,  which  command  the 
approaches,  and  are  the  only  fortifications  on  the  castle  of 
KhelAt,  the  strength  of  which  consists  in  the  steepness  of  the 
rock,  and  in  the  dificvlty  of  access  to  it  A  single  stone 
hurled  from  the  top  is  sufficient  to  stop  the  advance,  if  not  to 
effect  the  destruction  of  cjq  aitjy," 

When  Aga  Mohammed  r.-moved  the  capital  from  Asterabad, 
which  had  long  been  the  residence  of  the  Kujjur  chiefs,  to 
Tdieran,  he  dismantled  the  fortifications,  not  only  of  Ispahan 
and  Shinu,  but  also  of  Kerman,  which,  when  the  European 
factories  had  been  established  at  Gombroon  or  Bunder  Abbas, 
became  the  emporium  of  trade  between  Europe  and  India, 
and  the  countries  of  Persia,  Afghanistan  and  Tartaiy.  When 
in  1795  Aga  Mohammed  Khan  captured  Kerman,  the  last 
stronghold  of  that  gallant  young  prince,  Lootf  Ali  Khan,  the 
Kujjur  chief,  incensed  at  the  escape  of  his  rival,  wreaked  his 
revenge  on  the  unfortunate  inhabitar^ ;  ao,ooo  women  and 
children  were  given  as  slaves  to  his  soldiers,  and  uU  the  males 
wer;  either  put  to  death  or  deprived  of  sight  Thus  it  was 
that  this  monster,  who  early  in  life  had  been  emasculated, 
waded  his  way  through  a  sea  of  blood  to  the  throne  of 
Persia. 

The  city  of  Hamadan,  so  famous  under  its  ancient  name 


of  Ecbatana,  has  little  to  merit  attention,  though  here  is  a 
tomb  which  is  said  to  be  that  of  Mordecai  and  Esther  ;  this 
is  situated  under  a  small  dome,  and  forms  an  object  of  venera- 
tion to  the  Jews. 

At  midday,  during  the  hot  weather,  the  streets  of  Persian 
cities  present  an  aspect  of  desolation  that  would  indues  a 
European  traveller,  if  suddenly  placed  among  them  for  the 
first  time,  to  fancy  that  he  was  in  a  city  of  the  dead.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that,  like  all  Asiatic  houses,  the  private 
dwellings  present  to  the  street  only  a  dead  wall  without  any 
aperture  beyond  a  large  gate  or  doorway.  In  the  interior 
of  the  building  there  is  a  court,  and  this,  if  large,  is  laid  out  in 
"valks,  the  sides  of  which  are  planted  thickly  with  flowers  and 
rebeshed  by  fountains.  Into  this  court  open  all  the  principal 
apartments  of  the  mansion  which  are  inhabited  by  the  men, 
while  the  inner  rooms  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  females,  are 
grouped  round  a  smaller  court,  adjoining,  but  distinct  from, 
the  other. 

Ventilation  is  maintained  in  summer  in  these  houses  by 
means  of  a  high  triangular  building  termed  Baudgeer  (wind- 
catcher),  which,  rising  above  the  terraced  roof,  is  open  at  the 
top ;  in  winter  these  ventilators  are  warmed  by  stoves  fed  with 
burning  charcoal. 

Persia,  on  the  whole,  may  be  said  to  enjoy  a  very  fine 
climate.  That  about  Shiraz  and  in  the  province  of  Pars,  is 
pleasant,  and  even  in  the  hottest  days  of  summer  the  tempera- 
ture seldom  rises  above  94°  Fahrenheit  The  clinute  of 
Ispahan  is  still  more  delightful,  and  its  salubrity  has  passed 
into  a  proverb  among  its  inhabitants.  The  Persians  tell  an 
anecdote  illustrative  of  this.  An  Ispahan  merchant  who  had 
travelled  much,  was  residing  at  Delhi,  and  on  being  asked  by 
the  Mogul  emperor  which  he  thought  the  best  spot  in  the 
world,  replied — 
"  My  own  house." 

"Your  own  house  1"  replied  the  monarch,  disappointed  at 
not  receiving  the  flattery  he  had  anticipated. 

"Yes,  please  your  Mijesty,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  I  trust  I 
shall  prove  it  to  your  satisfaction.     You  will  allow  that  the 
fourth  climate*  is  the  finest  in  the  world." 
"  I  do,"  said  the  emperor. 

"  Irak  is  admitted,  I  believe,  to  be  the  finest  province  m 
that  clinute,  and  Ispahan  is  the  first  city  in  Iiak.  Now  Soa- 
dutabad  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  every  ward  in  Ispahan, 
and  my  house  is  the  best  in  Saadut-abad." 

The  northern  cities  of  Irak  do  not  enjoy  so  favourable  a 
climate,  and  Teheran,  which  lies  immediately  under  the  range 
of  mountains  that  divides  this  province  from  Mazanderan,  is 
both  insalubrious  and  exposed  to  great  changes  of  temperature. 
Nevertheless,  political  considerations  have  over-ridden  all 
others,  and  the  kings  of  the  Kujjur  dynasty  are,  doubtless, 
most  safe  under  the  protection  and  in  the  vicinity  of  their  tribe.  * 
The  cruel  and  wily  Aga  Mohainmed,  though  without  a  rival, 
showed  how  he  feared  a  successful  revolt,  not  only  by  destroy- 
ing all  his  enemies,  but  by  digging  up  the  bones  of  Nadir 
Shah  and  Khurreem  Khan,  and  interring  them  at  his  palace 
gates,  so  that  he  might  daily  trample  over  the  graves  of  pre- 
decessors whose  achievements  in  war  in  the  one  case,  and 
successes  in  the  arts  of  peace  in  the  other,  he  could  not  hoi)e 
to  rival 

*  B/  the  gr  ugnphjr  of  thu  indents,  the  only,  lyitem  known  in  Fenu, 
the  eaitii  U  divided  into  leven  climates, 
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The  two  most  important  States  in  Rajpootana  after  Meywar 
are  Jeypore  and  Jodhpore.  The  formci,  anciently  called 
Amber,  is  about  150  miles  in  length  bya  breadth  of  140  miles, 
and  has  an  area  of  15,000  square  miles.  It  may  be  generally 
described  as  an  extensive  plain,  with  some  peaks  in  the 
north  and  north-west  portions.  A  great  extent  is  em- 
ployed in  grazing,  and  cattle  are  very  numerous ;  but  many 
parts  of  Jeypore  are  irreclaimably  barren.  The  devastating 
wars  which  afflicted  this,  as  well  as  other  provinces  of  Raj- 
pootana, during  the  century  preceding  British  supremacy,  have 
left  their  traces  behind,  and  a  long  period  of  tranquillity  will  be 
necessary  to  restore  the  ancient  prosperity  of  the  land.  The 
periodical  rains  are  light,  and  there  are  few  perennial  springs, 
but  water  may  be  obtained  by  digging  in  the  beds  of  streams, 
and  is  found  generally  near  the  surface.  From  the  naked,  arid 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  temperature  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
hot  winds  is  described  as  insupportable,  the  thermometer  fre- 
quently rising  to  130  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  proving  fatal  to 
man  and  beast  The  population  is  of  various  races,  of  which 
the  Meenas,  supposed  by  Tod  to  be  the  aboriginal  possessors 
of  the  country,  are  the  most  numerous.  Next  in  numbers  come 
the  JSts,  but  the  ruling  class  are  the  Rajpoots,  who  claim 
descent,  like  their  compatriots  of  Meywar,  from  a  son  of  Rama, 
named  Cush,  and  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  Mount  Aboo. 
Under  the  treaty  of  April,  18 18,  Jeypore  became  tributary  to 
the  East  India  Company.  For  the  first  year  no  payment  was 
exacted ;  for  the  second,  four  lacs*  was  to  be  paid ;  for  the 
third,  five  lacs ;  for  the  fourth,  six  lacs  ;  and  for  the  fifth,  seven 
lacs.  Thenceforward  eight  lacs  was  to  be  paid,  which  was  to 
be  increased  according  to  circumstances.  However,  in  1842, 
the  arrears  amounted  to  no  less  than  forty-two  lacs,  which  the 
East  India  Company  generously  remitted,  fixing  the  annual 
tribute  at  four  lacs. 

Juggut  Singh,  the  prince  who  signed  the  treaty  of  18 18, 
died  the  same  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  posthumous  infant, 
when  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  mother,  who 
exercised  it  until  her  death  in  1831.  Throughout  this  period 
the  most  scandalous  corruption  prevailed,  Mid  shortly  after  the 
Ranee's  death  the  British  Government  moved  a  force  into  the 
capitaL  Captain  (the  late  General)  A.  H.  E.  Boileau,  an 
officer  of  the  Bengal  Engineers  employed  with  this  column, 
who  gives  an  admirable  account  of  the  States  he  traversed  in 
his  "  Tour  in  Rajwaira,"  describes  the  Jeypore  territory  as  ex- 
.  hibiting  at  this  time  "an  empty  treasury,  desolate  palaces, 
stagnating  commerce,  a  ferocious  populace,  and  a  rabble  army." 

As  usually  happens  in  Indian  States  during  a  minority  or 
when  the  government  is  administered  by  a  feeble  sovereign,  the 
"  thakoors,"  or  great  landed  nobles,  were  each  almost  supreme 
in  his  own  territory,  and  exercised  their  freedom  in  waging  an 
internecine  war.  At  length  the  British  Government  intervened, 
and — after  the  murder  of  the  reigning  prince  by  his  chief  minister, 
a  monster  who  expiated  his  offences  by  passing  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  the  fortress  of  Chunar — a  strong  regency  was 

*  A  Uc  U  equal  to  ;f  10^000. 


formed  under  the  influence  and  supervision  of  that  able  and 
high-minded  British  officer.  Colonel  Sutherland,  who  in  his 
despatch,  dated  ist  November,  1843,  reported  that  "a  visible 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  fine  and 
modem  city  of  Jeypore  itself,  and  generally  throughout  the 
country ;  while  everywhere  there  is  a  sense  of  security  and  the 
prevalence  of  order,  which,  the  people  say,  have  been  unknown 
during  either  of  the  two  last  reigns,  and  which  they  compare 
with  what  existed  in  the  days  of  Jey  Singh,  the  founder  of  the 
city  of  Jeypore."  The  government,  which  was  involved  in 
debt,  in  a  few  years  cleared  off  all  encumbrances,  and  in 
1845-46  the  income  exceeded  the  expenditure  by  over  ;^5o,ooo. 

The  present  sovereign,  Maharajah  Ram  Singh,  who  was 
bom  in  1833,  having  been  thus  initiated  into  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  was  permitted  to  assume  the  reins  of  government  in 
1 85 1,  and  during  the  i>>utiny,  he  and  his  durbar  were  unswerv- 
ing in  their  fidelity  to  the  supreme  Government,  and  placed 
the  Jeypore  troops  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Colvin,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  North-west  Provinces,  though  they 
were  of  little  more  real  utility  than  the  rest  of  the  Rajpoot 
soldiery. 

The  capital  of  Jeypore,  bearing  the  same  name,  was  built 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the  celebrated 
Jey  Singh,  who  removed  hither  his  government  from  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Amber,  which  is  now  in  ruins.  Jeypore  is 
situated  in  a  small  plain,  or  rather  basin,  conjectured  by  Bishop 
Heber  in  his ."  Journal,"  to  be  the  bed  of  a  dried-up  lake,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  barren,  stony  hills,  crowned  in  many 
places  with  forts.  "On  the  north  side,"  says  Boileau,  "the 
hill  rises  above  the  town  several  hundred  feet,  and  on  this  is 
built  the  citadel,  which  has  a  very  bold  appearance  when  viewed 
from  the  town,  the  south  face  of  the  rocks  being  very  precipi- 
tous, and  totally  inaccessible."  The  town  oi  Jeypore,  which 
is  about  two  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  by  about  one  in 
breadth,  "  is  entirely  surrounded,"  says  the  same  author,  "  by  a 
wall  of  masonry,  with  lofty  towers,  and  well-protected  gate- 
ways ;  but  the  ramparts  are  too  thin  to  offer  an  effectual  resist- 
ance even  to  field  artillery,  and  they  are  so  low  that  the  shifting 
sands  have  in  some  places  drifted  against  the  outside  of  the 
wall  nearly  as  high  as  the  parapet,  totally  obliterating  the  ditch, 
if  ever  there  was  one." 

There  are  seven  gateways,  in  no  manner  differing  from 
each  other.  Outside  the  ramparts,  (mother  wall  runs  parallel 
to  it,  embattled  at  the  top,  and  having  numerous  loop-holes  for. 
musketry.  A  main  street,  two  miles  in  length,  and  forty  yards 
in  breadth,  extends  from  east  to  west,  and  is  intersected  by 
several  streets  of  the  same  width,  while  at  each  point  of  intersec- 
tion is  a  chauk,  or  market-place.  The  cross-streets  are,  in  their 
turn,  intersected  at  right  angles  by  narrower  streets,  and  the 
latter  are  again  subdivided  in  a  similar  manner  by  lanes,  which 
are  aligned  with  equal  accuracy ;  so  that  nearly  the  whole  city 
is  portioned  out  into  rectangular  blocks.  The  palace  gardens 
and  royal  premises  occupy  the  whole  of  the  central  block,  being 
half  a  mile  long.    The  front  of  the  royal  residence  is  extremely 
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high,  having  seven  or  eight  storeyi,  and  is  flanked  at  each 
extremity  by  a  lofty  tower,  surmounted  by  a  cupola.  Within 
are  two  spacious  courts,  and  several  of  smaller  dimensions, 
surrounded  by  cloisters  with  stone  pillars.  The  garden,  which 
is  surrounded  by  a  high  embattled  wall,  terraced  at  top,  and 
cloistered  below,  is,  says  Bishop  Heber,  "  extremely  beautifu), 
full  of  fountains,  cypresses,  palms,  and  flowering  shrubs,  with  a 
succession  of  terraces  and  olives,  none  of  them,  singly  taken, 
in  good  taste,  but,  all  together,  extremely  rich  and  striking." 
Jacquemont  states,  in  his  "  Voyages,"  that  there  are  in  this 
vast  edifice  fully  a  dozen  palaces,  communicating  either  by 
galleries  or  gardens.  I1ie  most  remarkable  apartment  is  the 
Diwani  Khas,  or  "  Hall  of  Audience,"  a  splendid  oblong  room, 
entirely  built  of  white  marble,  which  material  is  also  profusely 
employed  throughout  in  the  construction  of  the  palaces.  There 
are  numerous  mosques  and  temples  boasting  considerable 
architectural  pretensions,  and  the  houses  in  the  principal  streets 
are  generally  built  of  stone.  The  city  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered the  most  regular  of  any  built  by  the  natives  of  India. 
Jeypore  may  also  be  credited  with  the  possession  of  an 
edifice  dedicated  to  science,  almost  unknown  in  native  courts. 
This  is  the  observatory,  erected  by  Jey  Singh,  who  was  himsell 
no  mean  astronomer.  Boileau  says  of  its  instruments,  "  besides 
the  huge  dials,  azimuth  circles,  altitude  pillars,  and  such  other 
bulky  instruments  of  masonry,  there  are  some  brazen  altitude 
circles  of  enormous  size  and  great  weight  The  present  rajah 
has  rendered  himself  remarkable  for  the  readiness  with  which 
he  has  adopted  many  European  customs  hitherto  considered 
beneath  tlie  dignity  of  a  Rajpoot  prince.  Thus  his  highness  has 
astonished  and  scandalised  the  conservative  princes  and  people 
of  the  country  by  dancing  a  quadrille,  in  white  kid  gloves,  with 
all  the  aplomb  of  a  London  dandy.  He  is  a  recipient  of  the 
highest  class  of  the  order  of  the  Star  of  India ;  and  in  1870,  the 
able  and  enlightened  prime  minister,  Newaub  Mohammed  Faiz 
AH  Khan  fiahadoor,  received,  in  recognition  of  his  services, 
the  decoration  of  the  second  class  of  the  same  order,  at  the 
hands  of  the  Maharajah,  to  whom  the  pleasing  duty  was 
deputed  by  the  late  Lord  Maya 

Jeypore  is  also  remarkable  among  cities  under  purely  native 
government  in  possessing  numerous  dispensaries  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  poor,  all  established  during  the  reign  of  the 
present  occupant  of  the  throne ;  the  antipathy  of  the  people 
to  these  dispensaries  and  to  vaccination  is  gradually  disap- 
pearing, with  excellent  results  as  to  the  improved  sanitary 
condition  of  the  city.  There  is  also  a  college,  the  number  of 
pupils  in  which  have  increased  from  389  to  433,  during  the 
last  year  of  which  we  have  received  statistics,  and  there  is  also 
a  school  of  ar^,  \vhich  is  described  in  the  Government  report  as 
"  flourishing,"  while  "  the  organisation  of  the  gaol  is  excellent" 

Jodhpore,  or  Marwar,  is  the  largest  ol  all  the  States  in  Raj- 
pootana,  being  about  330  miles  in  length  by  160  in  breadth, 
with  an  area  of  36,673  square  miles.  The  greater  part  of 
this  territory  is  a  desert  extending  to  the  Run  of  Cutch  on  the 
west;  the  remainder  is  fertilised  by  the  river  Lonee,  which,  rising 
on 'the  eastern  frontier  near  Pokur,  takes  a  south-westerly 
course,  nearly  bisecting  the  territory. 

On  the  eastern  frontier,  the  country  rises  upwards  to  the 
Aravclli  range,  having  an  elevation  of  between  3,000  and 
4,000  feet,  and  the  southern  part  exhibits  a  succession  of 
rocky  hills.* 

•  Thomtoo's  "Gswtteer  of  India." 


The  climate  is  very  hot  in  summer,  and  cold  during  the 
remainder  ol  the  year ;  but  may  be  considered  as  healthy, 
owing  to  its  dryness  and  the  absence  of  marshy  ground,  except 
near  the  capital  during  the  rains. 

The  chief  export  is  salt,  which  is  extracted  in  large  quan- 
tities from  the  Sambhur  Lake,  about  twelve  miles  lonfj  by  five 
broad;  there  are  also  fine  white  marble  (|uurries  al  Mukrana, 
and  Boileau  considers  the  numerous  rocky  hills  contain  valu- 
able mineral  products. 

Camels  and  horses  are  bred  in  great  numbers,  and  large 
herds  of  sheep  also  graze  in  the  wilder  tracts.  The  capital  is 
famous  for  ivory  turning,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  match- 
locks, swords,  and  ether  warlike  weapons. 

The  Jauts,  who  are  probably  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Marwar,  according  to  Tod,  still  constitute  five-eighths  of  the 
population,  two-eighths  being  Rajpoots,  the  remainder  Brah- 
mins, or  Jains  ;  these  latter  are  mostly  bankers  and  commercial 
men,  and  their  thrift  and  industry  have  made  Pali  a  noted 
emporium  ol  this  part  of  India. 

Suttee  used  to  be  practised  in  Marwar  to  a  frightful  extent, 
and  in  1738,  on  the  death  of  Maharajah  Ajit  Singh,  six  prin- 
cesses, and  fifty-eight  other  women  were  sacrificed  on  his  dead 
body.  On  the  accession  of  the  late  Maharajah  Tukht  Singh,  six 
lives  were  sacrificed  at  the  funeral  pile  of  his  deceased  prede- 
cessor. Tukht  Singh,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  the  year  1844, 
was  not  a  Marwari  by  birth,  but  came  from  Guzerat,  and  was 
elected  by  the  majority  of  Thakoors;  and  there  being  no  line.1l 
descendant  of  the  late  prince,  was  confirmed  by  the  British 
Government  The  present  force  of  the  Jodhpore  Legion  is 
about  i,3oo  of  the  three  arms,  and  the  local  army  consists  of 
some  8,000  soldiers  of  all  ranks.  The  State  pays  a  tribute  to 
the  Imperial  Government  of  ;^i  0,800,  and  an  additional  con- 
tribution towards  the  expense  of  the  Legion  of  ;^  11,500. 
These  sums  are  regulated  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  1818,  which  is  of  a  similar  character  to  that  con- 
cluded with  Meywar,  Jeypore,  and  other  States  of  Rajpootanx 
The  Rajpoot  dynasty  of  Jodhpore  is  supposed  by  Tod  to  have 
been  established  about  the  year  1313  by  Seoji,  or  Sivaji,  son  of 
the  last  Hindoo  King  of  Cannouj,  who  perished  in  1194  in  the 
conquest  of  his  capital  by  Mohammed  Ghor,  the  subverter  of 
the  Ghiznivade  empire  in  India.  In  1569,  Akbar  conquered 
the  greater  part  of  Jodhpore,  but  conferred  the  government 
on  the  son  of  the  previous  Maharajah,  whose  sister  he  married. 
The  capital  and  all  the  chief  towns  of  Jodhpore  were  sacked, 
and  the  Hindoo  shrines  desecrated  or  destroyed  by  Aurung- 
zebe,  the  most  intolerant  and  remorseless  of  the  Mogul  dynasty. 
The  British  Government  had  occasion  to  interfere  in  the  in- 
ternal management  of  the  State  in  1839,  and  ten  years  later 
Colonel  Sutherland  was  compelled  to  move  a  body  of  troops 
towards  the  capital  to  enforce  his  demands  of  a  reform  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs. 

The  city  of  Jodhpore*  is  of  considerable  extent,  having  a  , 
population,  according  to  Prichard,  who  resided  there,  of  70,000 
souls.  It  is  commanded  by  a  strong  and  almost  impregnable 
fort,  built  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  the  first  of  a  chain  of  vol- 
canic elevations,  rocky  and  barren,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
plain  to  a  height  of  300  or  400  feet  Boilea.:  speaks  with 
admiration  of  the  bird's-eye  view  of  the  city  from  the  citadel, 

*  In  1459,  Jodha,  then  Mahtrejnh  of  Marwar,  removed  the  seat  of 
Government  from  the  ancient  capital  Mundore,  distant  about  five  miles,  to 
the  present  capital,  which  he  lud  built,  and  called  after  his  own  name. 
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which  he  uys  was  "  really  magnificent,"  and  "  formed  a  scene 
that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten." 

On  a  closer  inspection,  however,  he  found  the  streets  were 
irregular  and  ill-laid  out,  the  houses  meanly  nnd  badly  con- 
structed, and  though  containing  some  fine  temples,  much 
inferior,  architecturally,  to  the  other  capitals  of  Rajpootana. 
Tod  speaks  in  more  favourable  terms  of  the  city,  and  says  the 
streets  are  "  very  regular,  and  adorned  with  many  handsome 
houses  o<  freestone."  There  are  several  large  tanks  within 
its  walls,  which,  however,  all  fail  in  times  of  long-continued 
drought,  except  the  Rani  Sagur,  which  is  constructed  at  the 
foot  of  the  western  entrance  to  the  citadel,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  low  outworks,  and  is  reserved  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  garrison.  The  city  also  contains  about  thirty  wells, 
to  which  access  is  obtained  by  means  of  steps.  There  is  one 
of  great  antiquity  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  with  much  carving, 
almost  obliterated  by  time  ;  the  depth  from  the  mouth  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  exceeds  ninety  feet,  the  water  being  of  a 
similar  depth.  It  is  of  a  square  shape ;  on  three  sides  steps 
lead  down  to  the  water,  the  fourth  being  perpendicular,  to 
allow  the  working  of  a  Persian  wheel,  by  which  means  the 
water  is  raised.  The  wall  surrounding  the  city,  which  is  of 
stone,  has  loi  bastions  and  70  gates,  and  in  places  where  the 
rock  intervenes,  the  face  of  it  is  scarped  to  a  height  of  over 
100  feet  The  citadel,  according  to  Boileau,  is  about  500 
yards  long,  and  half  that  breadth ;  the  royal  palace  and  build- 
ings occupy  two-fifths  of  the  area,  and  the  magazines  and 
granaries  an  equal  space,  the  remainder  being  empty.  It  con- 
tains also  five  reservoirs  of  water. 

The  state  apartments  of  the  palace  are  not  of  great 
magnificence ;  but  there  is  a  vast  audience  chamber,  the 
ceiling  of  which  is  supported  by  a  great  number  of  massive — 
but  not  lofty— columns,  arranged  in  parallel  rows  about  twelve 
feet  apart 

Outside  the  city  walls  is  a  suburb  deriving  its  name  ot 
Mahamandir,  or  "  The  Great  Temple,"  from  a  building  it  con- 
tains. This  town,  which  has  about  t,ooo  houses,  is  surrounded 
by  a  weak,  quadrangular  wall,  having  a  gateway  at  each  face. 
The  temple,  from  its  spire,  is  a  conspicuous  objeri,  and  the 
interior  is  richly  decorated.  Five  miles  nort'.i  of  Jodhpore  are 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  capital,  Mundore,  and  surrounding  it, 
at  a  distance  of  a  few  miles,  are  two  or  three  immense 
tanks,  or  lakes ;  that  known  as  the  Sur-Sagur,  which  is  now 
dried  up,  having  on  its  embankment  the  Moti  Mahul,  or  Pearl 
Palace,  a  beautiful  structure  of  white  marble,  formerly  used  as 
the  rajah's  country  seat  This  palace  now  forms  the  palatial 
residence  of  the  British  political  agent,  and  the  road  from  it  to 
the  city  leads  between  ruined  walls,  temples,  houses,  and  gardens. 
It  has  a  large  garden  laid  out  in  native  fashion,  and  full  of 
splendid  trees,  surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall  with  a 
tower  at  each  angle ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  and  separated 
from  the  house  by  an  orchard  well  supplied  with  reservoirs,  is 
an  open  kind  of  alcove,  from  the  window  of  which  you  can 
survey  a  valley  covered  most  of  the  year  with  grass  and  clumps 
of  trees,  and  having  a  stream  meandering  through  it 

The  following  letter  from  an  Indian  gentleman  describes 
the  ceremonies  that  accompanied  the  cremation  of  the  late 
Maharajah  of  Marwar,  Tukht  Singh,  G.C.S.I.,  who  died  on 
the  ijdi  February  last,  at  the  age  of  fiffy-two,  after  an  in- 
^orious  reign  of  twenty-eight  and  a  half  yean. 

"Immediately  after  his  death,  preparations  were  nude  for 


performing  the  ceremony  of  cremation.  Early  in  the  morning 
his  corpse  was  dressed  in  the  royal  robes  of  brocaded  cloth,  and 
decked  out  with  jewellery  to  the  value  of  one  lac  and  50,000 
rupees  (jC^StOoo).  Placed  in  a  sedan  chair  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, the  deceased  rajah  was  then  carried  out  to  the  appointed 
spot,  followed  by  the  usual  cav.ilcade  and  band  of  musicians. 
In  the  front  of  the  procession  were  two  elephants  laden  with 
gold  and  silver  coins  to  the  amount  of  one  lac  and  35,000 
rupees  (;^ia,Soo),  which  were  scattered  at  every  hundred  paces 
among  the  spectators.  In  such  a  dense  crowd  as  was  there 
assembled,  the  struggle  to  obtain  possession  of  the  scrambled 
coins  was  something  terrible  to  witness.  At  a  distance  of  six 
miles  from  the  capital,  the  corpse  was  brought  to  the  rajah's 
ancestral  place  of  cremation,  where  every  preparation  had  been 
made  to  receive  it  A  large  funeral  pile  had  been  constructed 
6f  sandal-wood,  and  quantities  of  combustible  materials,  and 
upon  this  the  corpse,  fully  attired  with  all  the  jewellery,  and 
wrapped  in  Cashmere  shawls,  was  reverently  laid.  Precisely  at 
ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  Brahmins,  reciting 
their  mantras  (prayers),  set  fire  to  the  pile ;  and  as  the  flames 
darted  up  in  the  air,  such  a  deafening  wail  was  uttered  by  the 
surrounding  crowd,  that  for  a  moment  I  was  fairly  stunned. 
After  a  short  time  I  tried  to  make  my  way  near  the  pile,  but 
the  heat  was  so  terrific  that  it  was  impossible  to  approach 
within  a  thousand  yards  of  it  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the 
corpse  was  entirely  consumed,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  it 
remaining.  The  embers  were  left  for  two  days  to  cool,  after 
which  the  ashes  were  brought  back  to  the  palace  with  great 
pomp  and  ostentation,  and  will  in  due  time  be  carefully  sent  to 
the  holy  places,  as  Hurdwar,  Benares,  &c,  with  large  sums  for 
distribution  among  the  Brahmins,  and  other  religious  mendi- 
cants. 

"  From  the  day  on  which  his  highness  died  to  the  present 
time,  5,000  Brahmins  have  regularly  received  food  and  a 
largess  of  a  rupee  each  at  the  palace  gates.  By  way  of  ex- 
pressing their  grief,  and  as  a  sign  of  mourning,  all  the  inhabit- 
ants, from  the  prince  to  the  lowest  caste  Hindoo,  have  cleanly 
shaved  oflf  their  beards,  moustachios,  and  the  hair  of  their 
heads. 

"  The  deceased  rajah  had  a  considerable  number  of  wives 
and  concubines,  many  of  whom  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  become  suttees,  and  immolate  themselves  on  the  funeral 
pile  of  their  late  lord ;  some  because  they  were  really  grieved 
at  his  loss,  and  others,  no  doubt,  because  it  was  considered 
respectable.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  influence  of  the  British 
rule,  and  the  interference  of  the  Govemor-Genenl's  agent,  it 
was  not  practicable  to  revive  the  barbarous  custom  of  human 
sacrifice. 

"The  successor  to  the  throne.  Rajah  Jeswunt  Sinj^  Baha- 
door,  boldly  refused  to  countenance  any  return  to  such  an 
inhuman  rite,  and  has  solemnly  sworn  to  inflict  condign  punish- 
ment on  any  one  who  encourages  the  practice.  His  hi^niess 
appears  to  be  a  most  worthy  and  accomplished  prince^  and 
there  seems  every  prospect  of  his  rule  being  an  enlightened  and 
prosperous  one." 

"The  space  at  our  disposal  does  not  permit  of  our  describing 
the  other  Sutes  of  Rajpootana,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
Bikaneer,  Ulwur,  Dholepore,  and  Tonk.  The  condition  of  all 
the  Rajpoot  principalities  is  detailed  in  the  report  on  the 
"  Moral  and  Material  Frogren  of  India,"  annually  presented  to 
Parliament 


